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THE  IRISH  DRAMA. 


In  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  December, 
1901,  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  the  eminent  critic,  told  the 
story  of  the  Irish  Literary  Theater.  We  present  here  his 
account  of  the  Irish  National  Dramatic  Society,  written 
in  December,  1902.  With  regard  to  the  first  named  he 
says : — 

Its  work  may  be  summed  up  in  a sentence : It  produced 
in  Ireland,  with  English  actors,  seven  plays  written  in 
English  on  Irish  subjects.  These  were:  two  by  Mr.  Yeats, 
i The  Countess  Cathleen  ’ and  4 The  Land  of  Heart’s  De- 
sire ’ ; two  by  Mr.  Martyn,  ‘ The  Heather  Field  ’ and 
‘ Maeve  ’ ; one  by  Miss  Milligan,  ‘ The  Last  Feast  of  the 
Fianna  9 ; one  by  Mr.  Moore,  ‘ The  Bending  of  the  Bough  9 ; 
and  one,  i Diarmuid  and  Grama,’  by  Mr.  Yeats  and  Mr. 
Moore  in  collaboration.  At  the  time  when  the  last  was 
produced  by  Mr.  Benson,  a troupe  of  amateurs  pla}red  Dr. 
Hyde’s  ‘ Casadh  an  t-Sugain,’  and  the  advantage  that  Irish 
amateurs  had,  even  over  good  English  professionals,  for 
the  purpose  in  hand  was  obvious.  I suppose  that  this  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Fay,  for  it  was  after  this  that  he  and  some 
friends — all  of  them  people  earning  their  bread  by  daily 
labor — banded  together  to  devote  their  leisure  to  the  acting 
of  Irish  plays;  and  the  new  experiment  was  inaugurated 
last  Easter,  when  this  company  of  Irish  actors  played  two 
Irish  plays,  “ A.  E.’s  ” ‘ Deirdre  ’ and  Mr.  Yeats’  ‘ Cath- 
leen ni  Hoolihan.’  It  was  renewed  on  a much  larger  scale 
this  Samhain-tide,  when  in  the  course  of  a week  some  plays 
(including  one  short  farce  in  Gaelic)  were  given;  the  sub- 
jects ranging  from  poetic  handling  of  the  oldest  mythology 
down  to  contemporary  satire  on  the  town  corporation. 
The  whole  thing  was  absolutely  and  entirely  uncommercial. 
Authors  and  actors  alike  gave  their  services  for  the  benefit 
of  Cumann  na  Gael,  under  whose  auspices  the  plays  were 
produced,  calling  themselves  the  Irish  National  Dramatic 
Company. 

The  more  one  thinks  about  it,  the  plainer  one  sees  that 
for  full  enjoyment  of  drama  the  auditor  must  be  one  of  a 
sympathetic  crowd.  For  instance,  a comedy  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
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played  before  the  Stage  Society  is  infinitely  more  enjoya- 
ble than  when  it  is  played  in  Kennington  or  Netting  Hill. 
But  the  Stage  Society,  which  makes  an  ideal  audience  for 
wit,  is  perhaps  too  sophisticated  for  poetry;  too  much 
under  the  domination  of  modern  comedy.  In  Dublin  Mr. 
Yeats  and  the  rest  had  a hall  full  of  people  not  less  intelli- 
gent but  less  over-educated,  less  subservient  to  the  critical 
faculty;  in  a word,  more  natural.  This  audience  had  all 
the  local  knowledge  necessary  to  give  dramatic  satire  its 
point  (and  that  is  scarcely  possible  in  a place  so  big  as 
London),  and  had  also  a community  of  certain  emotions 
arising  out  of  distinctive  ideas.  And,  above  all,  the  people 
composing  it  came  to  the  theater  much  as  they  might  have 
gone  to  church  or  to  a political  meeting,  ready  to  be  moved 
by  grave  emotions  or  by  serious  ideas.  Two  of  the  plays 
could,  I think,  have  held  their  own  with  any  audience.  But 
without  that  special  audience  ‘ Cathleen  ni  Hoolihan  ’ and 
‘ The  Laying  of  Foundations  ’ would  have  been  by  far  less 
dramatic  than  they  were. 

It  should  be  said  at  once  that  these  plays  were  for  the 
most  part  extremely  modest  in  scope.  Only  one  had  so 
many  as  three  acts  or  required  a change  of  scene ; and  two 
or  three  were  at  best  “ curtain  raisers.”  In  this  class  must 
be  put  Mr.  McGinley’s  i Eilis  agus  an  Bhean  Deirce 7 
(‘Eilish  and  the  Beggar  Woman’),  which  I cannot  criti- 
cise, as  no  text  was  procurable  and  my  Gaelic  was  not  equal 
to  following  the  dialogue  closely.  I do  not  think  that  a 
higher  rank  can  be  claimed  for  Mr.  Yeats’  farce,  ‘ A Pot  of 
Broth/  which,  however,  afforded  Mr.  W.  G.  Fay  the  chance 
for  a capital  piece  of  broad  comic  acting.  The  story  is  one, 
common  among  Irish  peasants,  of  a beggar,  who  comes  to  a 
churlish  woman’s  house,  and  knowing  well  that  asking  will 
get  him  neither  bite  nor  sup,  plays  on  her  credulity  by  dis- 
playing a wonderful  stone  which  will  make  the  best  of 
broth.  All  he  asks  is  the  use  of  a pot  and  water  in  it,  and 
while  the  miserly  housewife  listens  to  his  praise  of  the 
saving  to  be  effected  by  such  a stone,  he  dilates  upon  its 
other  qualities — its  effect  on  a chicken  if  you  put  it  in  with 
it,  or  on  a ham-bone  or  the  like — till  gradually  one  eatable 
after  another  slips  into  the  pot,  and  the  beggar  in  a fit  of 
generosity  presents  the  stone  to  the  housewife,  taking  in 
return  merely  the  broth  and  a few  unconsidered  trifles. 
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That  was  all,  and  it  was  little  enough.  But  it  was  interest- 
ing to  find  Mr.  Yeats  as  a purveyor  of  laughter — for  the 
little  piece  was  genuinely  droll,  and  interesting  too — to 
notice  how,  for  his  comedy  as  for  his  tragedy,  he  went  to 
folk  lore  and  the  peasant’s  cottage.1 

I may  dismiss  at  once  Mr.  Seumas  O’Cuisin,  author  of 
two  of  the  plays.  His  ‘ Racing  Lug  * was  a little  story  of 
sea-faring  folk,  apparently  so  cut  down  as  to  be  barely  in- 
telligible. This  was  in  prose ; his  other  production,  ‘ The 
Sleep  of  the  King,’  was  simply  a poetic  tableau,  showing 
how  Connla,  son  of  Conn  the  Hundred-fighter,  left  a prof- 
fered throne  to  follow  after  a fairy  woman. 

“ He  follows  on  for  ever,  when  all  your  chase  is  done, 

He  follows  after  shadows,  the  King  of  Ireland’s  son.” 

Mrs.  Chesson  has  put  the  gist  of  it  into  the  haunting  little 
poem  from  which  I quote  these  two  lines,  and  put  it  much 
more  effectively  than  Mr.  O’Cuisin.  Still,  his  little  piece 
in  verse — and  very  creditable  verse — gave  the  troupe  their 
one  opportunity  of  showing  how  they  spoke  what  was  writ- 
ten in  meter.  They  spoke  verse  not  as  actors  generally  do, 
but  as  poets  speak  it,  in  a kind  of  chant,  which  I confess 
seems  to  me  the  natural  and  proper  manner. 

It  was  just  this  quality — the  absence  of  all  stage  manner- 
isms, the  willingness  to  speak  poetry  simply  as  poetry,  to 
speak  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  to  show  the  actor’s  ac- 
complishments— that  rendered  possible  the  production  of 
4 Deirdre ; ’ and  it  would  have  been  a pity  for  work  so  good 
not  to  have  been  produced.  Nevertheless  I cannot  regard 
4 Deirdre  ’ as  a good  or  successful  piece  of  drama.  The  au- 
thor, 44  A.  E.,  ” ranks  high  in  my  judgment  as  a lyrical 
poet,  but  even  as  a lyrical  poet  his  appeal  must  necessarily 
be  to  the  few.  Mystic  in  the  blood  and  bone,  he  stands 
habitually  apart,  and  moves  in  ways  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion where  it  is  difficult  to  follow  him.  And  yet  it  was 
striking  to  observe  how  well  the  audience  responded  to  his 
interpretation  of  the  famous  and  beautiful  story,  and  to 
the  thoughts  that  he  wove  into  its  fabric.  The  first  act 
tells  how  the  sons  of  Usnach  found  Deirdre  in  the  secret 
abode  where  the  High  King  Conchobar  had  secluded  her 
1 The  story  is  told  in  Griffin’s  ‘ The  Collegians,’  see  Volume  IV. 
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fatal  beauty,  and  how  she  fled  with  Naisi,  obedient  to  the 
voice  of  a new  wonder ; and  in  this  act  I could  see  little  or 
nothing  to  praise.  But  in  the  second,  which  shows  Deirdre 
in  the  kingdom  that  Naisi  and  his  brother  had  won  on  the 
shore  of  Loch  Etive,  there  was  work  of  a very  different 
quality.  In  a passage  of  singular  beauty  the  poet — for  the 
play,  though  written  in  prose,  is  sheer  poetry — shows 
Deirdre  looking  out  on  a glorious  sunset.  It  is  the  sunset 
not  of  one  but  of  many  days,  she  says,  and  the  stars  that 
had  lost  each  other  in  the  mists  and  heat  of  the  sun,  know 
again  their  friends’  faces  across  the  firmament.  And  so, 
too,  she  and  Naisi,  awaking  at  last  from  the  long  swoon  of 
sunshine,  see  at  last  into  each  other’s  hearts,  and  she  sees 
in  him  a regret.  It  is  the  regret  of  pride  that  he  has  fled 
without  confronting  King  Conchobar;  the  regret  of  chiv- 
alry that  he  has  broken  the  rules  of  the  Red  Branch  Order. 
It  is,  indeed,  for  comradeship  in  the  Red  Branch  that  he 
pines,  not  knowing  it;  and  on  the  top  of  this  discourse 
comes  the  shout  of  a man  of  Erin  from  his  galley  in  the 
loch.  And  Deirdre,  who  has  Cassandra’s  gift,  foreknows 
the  whole;  so  that  when  Fergus  enters,  the  dearest  of 
Naisi’s  friends,  with  pledge  of  forgiveness  and  of  restora- 
tion to  the  Red  Branch,  she  has  no  heart  to  greet  him.  She 
can  only  implore  Naisi  to  stay,  and  her  sorrow  angers  him, 
till  her  love  and  her  knowledge  yield  to  his  pride. 

I thought  the  whole  of  this  act  very  well  planned  and 
full  of  beauty,  and,  even  when  the  beauty  was  recondite, 
it  conveyed  itself  surprisingly  well.  Deirdre  in  her  lament 
says  that  the  Gods  have  told  her  her  love  and  happiness  are 
ended,  and  are  yet  immortal,  for  they  are  destined  to  live 
forever  as  a memory  in  the  minds  of  the  Gael ! and  one  felt 
that  slight  stir  run  through  the  silent  audience  which  tells 
of  a point  gone  home.  And  the  spectacular  beauty,  even 
on  that  mean  stage,  was  considerable;  the  figures  moving 
behind  a gauze  veil  in  costumes  designed  by  the  author, 
who  is  artist  as  well  as  poet,  and  moving  no  more  than  was 
essential  for  the  action.  It  was  a great  relief  to  see  actors 
stand  so  still,  and  never  to  have  attention  distracted  from 
the  person  on  whom  it  naturally  fell.  But  the  whole  thing 
was  too  literary,  depended  too  much  on  the  accidental 
beauties  of  thought  or  phrasing,  and  not  enough  on  a 
strong  central  emotion.  I do  not  think  that  “ A.  E.” 
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achieved  more  than  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a 
drama  on  an  Irish  heroic  subject  which  should  appeal  to 
an  Irish  audience.  But  such  a drama  would  have  to  be 
written  by  a most  skillful  dramatist. 

The  other  two  plays  of  which  I have  to  speak  had  their 
way,  as  it  seemed,  made  almost  absurdly  easy  for  them ; so 
directly  did  they  spring  out  of  the  mind  of  the  audience. 
And  yet  these  things  are  not  quite  so  easy  as  they  appear, 
and  Mr.  Ryan  succeeded  when  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Martyn 
had  failed.  Mr.  Moore’s  4 Bending  of  the  Bough  ’ was  a dra- 
matic satire  on  Irish  politicians:  so  was  Mr.  Martyn’s 
i Tale  of  a Town.’  But  though  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Martyn 
knew  well  how  Ibsen  had  done  that  sort  of  thing,  they  were 
not  familiar  at  first-hand  with  local  politics;  they  did  not 
show  that  perfect  knowledge  of  local  types  which  gave  a 
value  to  ‘ The  Laying  of  Foundations.’ 

The  action  of  this  comedy  passes  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
O’Loskin,  town  councilor  (and  patriot),  immediately  after 
a municipal  election.  To  him  come  his  friends,  Aider- 
man  Farrelly  and  another,  for  a discussion  of  pros- 
pects. The  alderman  and  his  ally  have  their  own  little 
game  to  play;  to  secure  for  a building  syndicate  in  which 
they  are  concerned  the  contract  for  erecting  a new  asylum. 
Mr.  O’Loskin,  on  his  part,  desires  the  post  of  city  architect 
for  his  son  Michael.  There  is  an  obvious  fitness  in  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  Mr.  O’Loskin  will  back  the  one  job, 
while  Mr.  Farrelly  completes  the  other;  indeed,  the  only 
obstacle  to  this  and  all  other  good  plans  lies  in  one  Nolan, 
the  editor  of  a plaguy  print,  who  has  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing one  of  the  wards,  and  will  have  a new  means  of  annoy- 
ance— as  if  his  Free  Nation , with  his  rancorous  comment 
on  the  private  arrangements  of  public  men,  were  not 
troublesome  enough  already.  “ And  the  worst  of  it  is,” 
says  Alderman  Farrelly,  with  pious  indignation,  “ that  I 
don’t  believe  the  fellow  can  be  squared.”  Needless  to  say, 
the  Free  Nation  has  its  counterparts  in  real  life:  the 
United  Irishman , and  another  clever  paper,  The  Leader , 
have  been  for  some  time  back  making  things  very  unpleas- 
ant for  patriot  publicans  and  others.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Z)ven  the  obiter  dicta  of  prominent  men  found  a new  pub- 
licity given  to  them  on  the  stage.  “ This  fellow  Nolan,” 
says  Alderman  Farrelly,  “ is  never  done  putting  absurd  no- 
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tions  into  poor  people’s  heads.  He  says  a working  man 
ought  to  get  twenty-four  shillings  a week.  Twenty-four 
shillings!”  (They  all  roar  with  laughter.)  “Eighteen 
shillings  is  plenty  for  any  laboring  man.  What  would  they 
do  with  more  if  they  had  it?  Drink  it!”  And  he  slaps 
his  thigh,  leans  back,  and  drains  his  tumbler  of  mon- 
strously stiff  whisky  and  water.  This  trait  did  not  lose 
any  of  its  pungency  before  an  audience  which  remembered 
how  a certain  Lord  Mayor  had  recently  fixed  eighteen  shil- 
lings as  the  highest  wage  any  working  man  should  look 
for. 

After  the  opening  dialogue  the  action  begins  to  develop. 
Michael,  the  future  city  architect,  is  an  almost  incredibly 
ingenuous  youth.  He  only  knows  his  father  as  the  promi- 
nent patriot,  the  liberal  subscriber  to  charities.  And  he  is 
vastly  overjoyed  at  the  prospect,  but  he  does  not  see  how 
it  is  to  be  accomplished.  How  exactly  is  Alderman  Far- 
relly  going  to  secure  favors  from  Alderman  Sir  John  Bull, 
the  leading  Unionist?  How  is  he,  Michael,  going  to  con- 
sent to  receive  them?  Mr.  O’Loskin  has  to  explain  that 
Sir  John  Bull  is  a large  employer  of  labor,  and,  no  matter 
what  his  politics,  which  is  the  better  patriot,  the  man  who 
gives  the  means  of  livelihood  to  hundreds,  or  one  of  your 
starveling  fellows  who  goes  about  making  trouble  and  stir- 
ring up  ill-will?  Michael  yields  easily,  for  Michael  is  en- 
gaged, and  this  will  mean  marriage;  but  the  young  lady, 
Miss  Delia,  is  not  so  sanguine.  She  has  been  infected  with 
the  venom  of  Nolan,  she  distrusts  Mr.  O’Loskin,  she  warns 
Michael  against  a trap.  Nevertheless,  Michael  accepts. 

Two  months  later  finds  him  installed,  and  coming  grad- 
ually face  to  face  with  facts.  Alderman  Farrelly  is  right- 
eously indignant  because  Michael  has  pedantically  re- 
ported that  the  foundations  of  the  new  asylum  are  being 
laid  with  four  feet  of  concrete  instead  of  the  stipulated 
eight.  Worse  still,  Michael  has  condemned,  root  and 
branch,  certain  slum  tenements — not  knowing  that  they 
are  the  joint  property  of  Alderman  Farrelly  and  his  own 
father.  Here  again  one  may  observe  that  the  audience  bore 
in  mind  how  a rickety  tenement  owned  by  a prominent  and 
patriotic  member  of  the  Corporation  had  finally  collapsed, 
killing  some  of  the  inmates.  Michael’s  eyes  are  finally 
opened  completely  by  an  interview  with  Mr.  Nolan,  and, 
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Delia  backing  him,  he  takes  his  stand.  In  vain  does  Al- 
derman Farrelly  inclose  a check  for  £500  as  “ a wedding 
present.”  In  vain  does  Mr.  O’Loskin  tear  his  paternal 
hair.  “ Michael,  I always  thought  you  would  take  after 
me.  See  what  comes  of  giving  a boy  a good  education.” 
(That,  I will  be  bold  to  say,  is  a stroke  of  irony  worthy  of 
Swift  himself. ) Michael  is  obdurate,  and  the  curtain  falls 
on  his  righteous  protestations. 

Up  to  a certain  point,  as  will  be  evident,  the  thing  is 
purely  analogous  to  Ibsen’s  work — but  might  have  been 
written  by  one  who  had  never  read  a line  of  that  master. 
Only,  if  Ibsen  had  drawn  Michael  as  Mr.  Ryan  drew  him, 
and  as  Mr.  Kelly  represented  him,  there  would  certainly 
have  been  a third  act,  showing,  in  a bitter  sequel,  Michael’s 
surrender.  This  is  a defect  in  the  art,  for  Michael  is  ill- 
drawn;  and  Miss  Delia  is  rather  a needlessly  aggressive 
young  lady.  But  whatever  Mr.  O’Loskin  and  Mr.  Farrelly 
have  to  say  and  do  is  excellent,  and  the  sentence  which  I 
have  quoted  is  a fair  illustration  of  the  irony  which  per- 
vades the  whole.  And  a wholly  subordinate  character, 
Mrs.  Macfadden,  wife  of  the  third  town  councilor,  has  an 
admirable  scene  in  which  she  speaks  her  mind  of  Miss 
Delia  and  her  extraordinary  notions  and  goings  on.  Noth- 
ing could  be  better  played  than  this  was  by  Miss  Honor 
Lavalle;  she  was  the  Dublin  Catholic  bourgeoise  to  the  life. 

I do  not  say  that  the  play  was  a masterpiece.  I do  say 
that  it  was  live  art ; and  that  here  was  a new  force  let  loose 
in  Ireland : the  clear  sword  of  ridicule,  deftly  used  from  the 
point  of  greatest  vantage,  striking  home  again  and  again. 
Here  there  was  no  reference  to  the  stranger ; here  was  Ire- 
land occupied  with  her  own  affairs,  chastising  her  own  cor- 
ruption. I wish  I could  have  been  present  on  the  Saturday 
night  when  the  programme  began  with  6 The  Laying  of 
Foundations  ’ and  ended  with  ‘ Cathleen  ni  Hoolihan.’ 
That  would  have  been  to  see  drama  pass  from  its  cauteriz- 
ing the  ignoble  to  its  fostering  the  noble  in  national  life: 
from  the  comedy  of  municipal  corruption  to  the  tragedy, 
brief,  indeed,  but  drawing  centuries  into  its  compass  of 
Ireland’s  struggle  for  freedom. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  for  English  readers  that " Cath- 
leen ni  Hoolihan  ” was  one  of  the  names  which  poets  in  the 
eighteenth  century  used  to  cloak,  in  the  disguise  of  love- 
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songs,  their  forbidden  passion  for  Ireland ; that  the  “ Shan 
Van  Vocht,”  or  “ Poor  Old  Woman,”  was  another  of  these 
names;  and  that  Killala,  near  which,  in  1798,  is  laid  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Yeats’  play,  is  the  place  where  Humbert’s  ill- 
starred  but  glorious  expedition  made  its  landing.  But 
there  was  no  need  to  tell  all  this  to  the  Dublin  audience. 

The  stage  shows  a peasant’s  house,  window  at  the  back, 
door  on  the  right,  hearth  on  the  left.  Three  persons  are  in 
the  cottage,  Peter  Gillane,  his  wife  Bridget,  and  their  sec- 
ond son  Patrick.  Outside  is  heard  a distant  noise  of  cheer- 
ing, and  they  are  wondering  what  it  is  all  about.  Patrick 
goes  to  the  window  and  sees  nothing  but  an  old  woman 
coming  toward  the  house;  but  she  turns  aside.  Then  on 
a sudden  impulse  he  faces  round  and  says,  “ Do  you  re- 
member what  Winnie  of  the  Cross  Roads  was  saying  the 
other  day  about  the  strange  woman  that  goes  through  the 
country  the  time  there’s  wTar  or  trouble  coming?”  But 
the  father  and  mother  are  too  busy  with  other  thoughts  to 
attend  to  such  fancies ; for  Bridget  is  spreading  out  her  son 
Michael’s  wedding  clothes,  and  Peter  is  expecting  the  boy 
back  with  the  girl’s  fortune.  A hundred  pounds,  no  less. 
Things  have  prospered  with  the  Gillanes ; and  when 
Michael,  the  fine  young  lad,  comes  in  with  the  bag  of 
guineas  he  is  radiant  with  thinking  of  the  girl,  Delia 
Cahel,  and  Bridget  is  radiant  with  looking  at  him,  and 
Peter  with  handling  the  gold  and  planning  all  that  can  be 
done  with  it.  And  through  it  all  again  and  again  breaks 
the  sound  of  distant  cheering.  Patrick  goes  off  to  learn 
the  cause,  and  Michael  goes  to  the  window  in  his  turn. 
He,  too,  sees  the  old  woman,  but  this  time  she  is  coming  to 
the  house,  and  her  face  is  seen  for  a moment,  pale  like  a 
banshee’s,  through  the  thick  glass  of  the  window.  And 
Michael  shivers  a little.  “ I ’d  sooner  a stranger  not  to 
come  to  the  house  the  night  before  the  wedding.”  But  his 
mother  bids  him  open  the  door,  and  in  walks  the  old  way- 
farer. 

Miss  Maud  Gonne,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a woman  of 
superb  stature  and  beauty;  she  is  said  to  be  an  orator,  and 
she  certainly  has  the  gifts  of  voice  and  gesture.  To  the 
courage  and  sincerity  of  her  acting  I can  pay  no  better 
tribute  than  to  say  that  her  entrance  brought  instantly 
to  my  mind  a half-mad  old-wife  in  Donegal  whom  I have 
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always  known.  She  spoke  in  that  sort  of  keening  cadence 
so  frequent  with  beggars  and  others  in  Ireland  who  lament 
their  state.  But  for  all  that,  tall  and  gaunt  as  she  looked 
under  her  cloak,  she  did  not  look  and  she  was  not  meant  to 
look  like  a beggar ; and  as  she  took  her  seat  by  the  fire,  the 
boy  watched  her  curiously  from  across  the  stage.  The  old 
people  question  her  and  she  speaks  of  her  travel  on  the 
road. 

Bridget.  It  is  a wonder  you  are  not  worn  out  with  so  much 
wandering. 

Old  Woman,  Sometimes  my  feet  are  tired  and  my  hands  are 
quiet,  but  there  is  no  quiet  in  my  heart.  When  the  people  see  me 
quiet  they  think  old  age  has  come  on  me,  and  that  all  the  stir  has 
gone  out  of  me. 

Bridget.  What  was  it  put  you  astray  ? 

Old  Woman.  Too  many  strangers  in  the  house. 

Bridget.  Indeed,  you  look  as  if  you  had  had  your  share  of 
trouble. 

Old  Woman.  I have  had  trouble  indeed. 

Bridget.  *What  was  it  put  the  trouble  on  you  ? 

Old  Woman.  My  land  that  was  taken  from  me. 

Bridget.  Was  it  much  land  they  took  from  you  ? 

Old  Woman.  My  four  beautiful  green  fields. 

Peter  ( aside  to  Bridget).  Do  you  think,  could  she  be  the 
Widow  Casey  that  was  put  out  of  her  holding  at  Kilglas  a while 
ago  ? 

Bridget.  She  is  not.  I saw  the  Widow  Casey  one  time  at  the 
market  in  Ballina,  a stout,  fresh  woman.  . 

Peter  {to  Old  Woman).  Did  you  hear  a noise  of  cheering  and 
you  coming  up  the  hill  ? 

Old  Woman.  I thought  I heard  the  noise  I used  to  hear  when 
my  friends  came  to  visit  me.  ( She  begins  singing  half  to  herself.) 

“ I will  go  cry  with  the  woman, 

For  yellow-haired  Donough  is  dead, 

With  a hempen  rope  for  a neck-cloth, 

And  a white  cloth  on  his  head.” 

The  sound  of  her  strange  chant  draws  the  boy  over  to  her 
as  if  by  a fascination;  and  she  tells  him  of  the  men  that 
had  died  for  love  of  her. 

“ There  was  a red  man  of  the  O’Donnells  from  the  North,  and  a 
man  of  the  O’Sullivans  from  the  South,  and  there  was  one  Brian 
that  lost  his  life  at  Clontarf  by  the  sea,  and  there  were  a great 
many  in  the  West,  some  that  died  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  there 
are  some  that  will  die  to-morrow.” 

The  boy  draws  nearer  to  her,  and  plies  her  with  ques- 
tions, and  the  old  people  talk  pityingly  of  the  poor  crea- 
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ture  that  has  lost  her  wits.  They  offer  her  bread  and  milk, 
and  Peter,  under  his  wife’s  reproaches,  offers  her  a shil- 
ling. But  she  refuses. 

“ If  any  man  would  give  me  help  he  must  give  me  himself,  he 
must  give  me  all.” 

And  Michael  starts  to  go  with  her,  to  welcome  the  friends 
that  are  coming  to  help  her.  But  his  mother  interposes 
sharply,  with  a note  of  terror,  and  she  reminds  him  whom 
it  is  he  has  to  welcome.  Then  turning  to  the  stranger — 

Maybe  you  don’t  know,  ma’am,  that  my  son  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to-morrow. 

Old  Woman.  It  is  not  a man  going  to  his  marriage  that  I look 
to  for  help. 

Peter  {to  Bridget).  Who  is  she,  do  you  think,  at  all  ? 

Bridget.  You  did  not  tell  us  your  name  yet,  ma’am. 

Old  Woman.  Some  call  me  the  Poor  Old  Woman,  and  there  are 
some  that  call  me  Cathleen  ni  Hoolilian. 

It  sounds  flat  and  cold  when  you  write  it  down;  it  did 
not  sound  cold  when  it  was  spoken.  And  the  audience  felt, 
too,  in  a flash,  all  that  lay  in  Peter’s  comment,  “ I think  I 
knew  some  one  of  that  name  once.  It  must  have  been  some 
one  I knew  when  I was  a boy.” 

The  stranger  goes  out  then,  chanting  an  uncanny  chant, 
after  she  has  told  them  what  the  service  means  that  she 
asks  of  men.  “ They  that  had  red  cheeks  will  have  pale 
cheeks  for  my  sake;  and  for  all  that  they  will  think  they 
are  well  paid.”  And  she  leaves  the  boy  in  a kind  of  trance, 
from  which  his  mother  tries  to  waken  him  with  talk  of  his 
wedding  clothes.  But  as  Bridget  speaks  the  door  is  thrown 
open,  Patrick  bursts  in  with  the  neighbors : “ There  are 
ships  in  the  bay ; the  French  are  landing  at  Killala ! ” 

Delia  Cahel  may  come  with  him,  may  cling  about 
Michael;  but  the  chant  is  heard  outside  and  the  bride- 
groom flings  away  the  bride  and  rushes  out,  leaving  them 
all  silent.  Then  old  Peter  crosses  to  Patrick  and  asks, 
“ Did  you  see  an  old  woman  going  down  the  path?  ” And 
the  lad  answers,  “ I did  not ; but  I saw  a young  gir1  and 
she  had  the  walk  of  a queen.” 

The  actors  played  the  piece  as  it  was  written;  that  is, 
they  lessened  instead  of  heightening  the  dialect  and  the 
brogue;  they  left  the  points  unemphasized.  But  they  had 
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the  house  thrilling.  I have  never  known  altogether  what 
drama  might  be  before.  Take  a concrete  instance.  Few 
things  in  modern  literature  seem  to  me  so  fine  as  the  third 
act  in  ‘ Herod  ’ ; few  pieces  of  acting  have  pleased  me  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Tree’s  in  that  scene.  But  I have  never  felt  in 
reading  it  over  that  I missed  anything  by  lacking  the  stage 
presentment,  and  I felt  obscurely  glad  to  be  spared  the 
sense  of  an  audience  only  half  in  sympathy.  ‘ Herod ? 
came  to  the  audience  from  outside;  Mr.  Yeats  put  before 
them  in  a symbol  the  thought  of  their  own  hearts.  He  had 
such  a response  as  is  only  found  in  England  by  the  singers 
of  patriotic  ditties  in  the  music  halls.  “ Cathleen  ni  Hooli- 
han  ” is  the  Irish  equivalent  for  the  “ Absent-minded  Beg- 
gar ” or  the  “ Handy  Man.”  It  is  superfluous  to  do  more 
than  suggest  the  parallel. 

I do  not  for  a moment  mean  to  imply  that  these  Irish 
plays  are  worthy  the  attention  of  English  managers. 
There  is  no  money  in  them.  They  will  be  played,  no  doubt, 
a few  times  in  Dublin,  where  Mr.  Fay  and  his  fellows  have 
taken  a small  house  for  occasional  performances.  They 
will  be  played  up  and  down  through  the  country  to  people 
paying  sixpences  and  pennies  for  admission.  Some  of 
them  will,  I hope,  be  produced  by  the  Irish  Literary  So- 
ciety in  London  for  an  Irish  audience.  But  wherever  they 
are  played  they  will  represent  a wholly  different  order 
of  dramatic  art  from  that  which  prevails  in  the  English 
theater;  and  the  difference  will  lie  chiefly  in  their  inten- 
tion, first,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  designed  to  make 
money. 

Wherever  they  are  played  I hope  they  may  find  per- 
formers so  good  as  Mr.  W.  G.  or  Mr.  F.  J.  Fay,  or  Mr. 
Digges — an  actor  of  extraordinary  range,  who  played  the 
parts  of  Naisi,  of  Michael  Gillane,  and  of  Alderman  Far- 
relly,  with  equal  success.  The  ladies  of  the  company  were 
hardly  equal  to  the  men,  but  Miss  M.  Quinn  and  Miss  M. 
nic  Shiubhlaigh  both  acted  with  fine  intelligence.  And  the 
whole  company,  by  their  absence  of  stage  tricks,  showed 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Yeats,  who  is  President  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Part  of  the  propaganda  was  an  address  delivered  by  him 
on  the  scheme  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart  for  establish- 
ing a fixed  manner  by  means  of  notation  for  speaking  verse. 
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I was  unable  to  be  present,  but  have  heard  his  views  before, 
and  have  heard  Miss  Farr  speak  or  chant  verse  on  his 
method,  accompanying  herself  on  a queer  stringed  instru- 
ment. 

The  important  thing  is  the  deliberate  attempt  to  re-estab- 
lish what  has  never  died  out  among  Irish  speakers — 
a tradition  of  poetry  with  a traditional  manner  of  speak- 
ing it.  Put  briefly,  it  comes  to  this : Mr.  Yeats  and  many 
others  wanted  to  write  for  Ireland,  not  for  England,  if 
only  because  they  believed  that  any  sound  art  must  ad- 
dress itself  to  an  audience  which  is  coherent  enough  to 
yield  a response.  The  trouble  was  that  Ireland  had  lost 
altogether  the  desire  to  read,  the  desire  for  any  art  at  all, 
except,  perhaps,  that  of  eloquent  speech — and  even  in  that 
her  taste  was  rapidly  degenerating.  What  the  Gaelic 
League  has  done  is  to  infuse  into  Ireland  the  zeal  for  a 
study  which,  as  Dr.  Starkie  says,  “is  at  heart  disinter- 
ested.” What  Mr.  Yeats  and  his  friends  have  done  is  to 
kindle  in  Ireland  the  desire  for  an  art  which  is  an  art  of 
ideas.  No  matter  in  how  small  a part  of  Ireland  the  desire 
is  kindled,  nothing  spreads  so  quick  as  fire. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Mr.  Fay’s  company  has  more  and 
more  limited  its  efforts  to  two  types  of  play — the  prose 
idyll,  tragic  or  comic,  of  peasant  life,  and  the  poetic  drama 
of  remote  and  legendary  subjects.  In  the  former  kind  a 
new  dramatist  has  revealed  himself,  Mr.  J.  M.  Synge, 
whose  little  masterpiece,  4 Kivers  to  the  Sea,’  was  the  most 
successful  of  five  plays  produced  by  the  company  at  the 
Koyalty  Theater  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1904.  Mr. 
Synge  had  not  been  heard  of  before,  but  his  work  in  prose 
is  no  less  accomplished  and  complete  than  that  of  Mr. 
Yeats  in  poetry,  in  the  days  of  poetic  plays.  “ A.  E.’s  ” 

‘ Deirdre  ’ has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Yeats’  Morality  ‘ The 
Hornglass,’  written  like  it  in  cadenced  prose,  and  this  by 
4 The  King’s  Threshold  ’ and  ‘ The  Shadowy  Waters.’  In 
both  of  these  plays  we  have  heard  Frank  Fay  and  Maire  nic 
Shiubhaigh  speak  beautiful  and  dramatic  verse  as  it  is 
seldom  spoken,  and  in  i The  Shadowy  Waters,’  especially, 
what  the  piece  lacked  in  dramatic  quality  was  made  up  by 
the  mounting,  which  showed  how,  much  solemn  beauty 
could  be  achieved  with  little  cost  from  common  materials 
handled  by  an  artist. 
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It  is  satisfactory  to  add  that  a theater  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  Dublin  where  these  players  will  in  future  have 
the  advantages  of  a proper  stage,  however  modest  its  di- 
mensions. 


In  September,  1903,  we  learn  from  an  article  by  Mr.  W. 
B.  Yeats  in  Samliain  that  the  movement,  the  beginnings  of 
which  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  has  chronicled  in  the  foregoing, 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  year’s  doings  could  not 
be  described  in  detail. 

Father  Dineen,  Father  O’Leary,  P.  Colum,  and  Dr.  Hyde 
produced  new  plays  which,  with  those  by  “ A.  E.,”  Mr. 
Cousins,  Mr.  Ryan,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Dr.  Hyde,  Lady  Gregory, 
etc.,  were  witnessed  not  only  by  thousands  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  but  by  large  and  apprecia- 
tive audiences  in  London  as  well.  The  Irish  Literary 
Society  of  New  York  also  has  been  active  in  presenting 
several  of  these  plays,  and  the  effect  of  the  new-born  Irish 
drama  is  being  strongly  felt  in  this  country  also. 

Let  Lady  Gregory  say  the  last  word  on  this  subject : 

“ There  has  always,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people,  been 
a great  taste  for  dramatic  dialogue.  The  ‘ Arguments  of 
Oisin  and  Patrick  ’ are  repeated  by  peasants  for  hours  to- 
gether with  the  keenest  delight  and  appreciation.  Other 
dramatic  ‘ arguments  ’ appeal  to  them — the  6 Argument  of 
Raftery  with  Death,’  the  i Argument  of  Raftery  with 
Whisky,’  or  the  argument  between  a Connaught  herd  and  a 
. Munster  herd  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  two  provinces. 
These  old  pieces  are  recited  and  followed  with  excitement, 
showing  how  naturally  the  dramatic  sense  appeals  to  the 
Celtic  nature.  It  is  curious,  therefore,  that  only  now 
should  Irish  drama  be  finding  its  full  expression,  and  not  at 
all  curious  that  it  has  taken  such  a hold  upon  the  country. 
The  dramatic  movement  has  made  really  an  enduring  im- 
pression upon  the  life  and  intellectual  activity  of  the 
people.”—  [C.  W. 


FOLK  TALES,  FOLK  SONGS,  RANKS, 
seAtvsseultngeACCj  seAti-AtmAiri,  rahiii, 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH, 
btflme  as  scair  tia  li-emeAtin,- 

STORIES,  POEMS,  AND  PLAYS, 
SgeAtCA;  ‘OAriCA,  A^tlS  DRAtTIA, 
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Ati  tiuA’O-ti  cruft  e Act  i n^Aefteits, 

Cibpimit)  mpAn  imteAbAp  be-ipib  peo,  pomptAibe  Af  gnAt- 
gAebeitj  nA  n*OAOine,  mAf  *oo  bi  pi  aca  in  fAn  *oA  CeAT)  btiAbAn 
po  *oo  CnAib  tAppAinn,  A^up  mAp  cA  pi  aca  Anoip.  tli’t  aCc  niiAb- 
gAebeits  te  pAgAit  Ann  po,  "j  CAitpib  An  tei$teoi'p  a bpeiteAmnAp 
pern  bbAnArii  Ap  An  cpeAn-gAebeits  te  con^nArn  nA  n-Aipcpm$Ab 
bCAptA  *oo  tusAmAfv  mpnA  b-imteAbpAib  eite.  tli  tusAmAoiTi  An 
cpepn-gAebeitg  Ann  po,  off  if  po  beACAip  a cuigfinc  *00  Aon  *ouine 
nAC  n*oeApnA  pui’oeApACc  ppeipiAtOA  innci; 

CA  fs^AtCA,  AbpAm,  -j  pAibce  nA  n*0A0ine  p£m,  te  pA&Ait  infAn 
teAbAf  po,  -j  cA  cui*o  rhop  *oiob  fo  pspiobtA  piop  te  psotAipib  6 
bbAt  nA  feAn-T>Aoine  i n-6ipmn  nAp  btns  a *oceAn£A  p£m  *oo 
fgpiobAb  nA  *oo  tbigeAb.  ACc  cA  cui*o  eite  *66,  Agup  if  obAip  nA 
P5piobnoip  if  ctif“oe  i obAip  nA  pspibbnoip  acA  a$  *o£AnAtfi  ticpi*o- 
eACCA  ntiAibe  *oo  mtnnncip  nA  ti-£ipeAnn  m*oiti,  mAp  acA  An  c- AtAip 
peA’OAf  O CAO$Aipe,  SenmAf  O OubgAitt*  ConAn  ITlAot  (ITIac  tit 
SeA$bA),  pAopAij  O tAO&Aipe*  ComAp  O ti-AobA,  An  c-AbAip 
O Oummn,  OnA  m ^eApgAitte,  “ CopnA  ” *j  *OAOine  eite*’ 

If  An-T>eACAif  An  pu*o  £ bCAptA  ceApc  btAf*0A  do  Cup  Ap  gAeb- 
eit5,  oif  if  £ mo  bApArhAit  nAC  bftnt  Aon  *oA  teAn$A  Ap  tAtArh  nA 
CpiopcugeACcA  if  mo  *oipip  eACoppA  p£in  ’nA  iat>.  Agup  cib  50 
bpuiti*o  a Com  f a*oa  fin  ’nA  feAfArh  Ap  An  Aon  oiteAn,  cAob  te 
CAoibj  if  fi'of-beA5  An  lops  *o’fA5  ceAnn  aca  Ap  An  $ceAnn  eite, 
Aguf  if  piop-beA^An  *o’fo$Uiim  nA  *OAOine  tAbfAf  iat>  6 n-A  C£ite, 

CA  psoitce  nA  b-6ipeAnn,  fAfAOf  ! £A  paupu$Ab  T>Aome  *o’a 
*00115  An  TtlA$AtCAf  SACfAnAC  An  fC1UfU$Ab  Off  A)  A5«f  bi  nA 
T>Aome  pe£  1 scCtfmuibe  1 n-AgAib  nA  ngAebeAt  A^up  1 n-A$Aib 
ceAn^Ab  nA  cipe.  Tlf’t  eotAf  a$  *oume  Af  bib  aca  tiiffi  aCc  oifeA*o 
te  Af  At  no  te  butCi^.  CA  ceAtf  Af  *oe  nA  *oAoimb  f eo  ’nA  mbpeiteArh- 
nAib  C cuifceAnnAib  An  *otige,  nAC  bpint  pioc  eCtAif  aca  Af 
oi*oeACAf,  aCc  o’f  ^nAt-obAif  teb  *OAOine  cionncACA  *oo  bAOfAb, 
*OAOfAnn  pi a*o  mtnnncif  nA  b-^ifeAnn,  ’5A  scup  fA  bpeiteAmnAf 
AineCtAif,  fA*o  a mbeAtA,  1 *ocAoib  nA  neite  bAineAf  teb  fCm  i 
te  nA  *oap.  CA  peAf  eite  aca  ’nA  uACCApAn  Af  CotAipce  nA 
Cfionoi*oe — if  ptiAt  nA  ng^beAt  An  Aic  fin — A$up  cA  cult)  rhbrt 
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THE  MODERN  LITERATURE  OF  THE  IRISH 
LANGUAGE. 

We  shall  see  in  this  last  volume  specimens  of  the  ordinary] 
Irish  language  of  the  people,  as  they  have  had  it  for  the  last 
couple  of  hundred  years,  and  as  they  have  it  now.  There  is 
nothing  but  modern  Irish  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  and 
hence  the  reader  must  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  old  Irish 
literature  by  the  help  of  the  English  translations  that  have 
been  given  in  the  other  volumes.  We  give  here  no  old  Irish, 
because  it  is  too  difficult  to  understand  for  any  person  who 
has  not  made  a special  study  of  it. 

T^ere  are  stories,  songs  and  sayings  of  the  people  themselves 
to  be  found  in  this  book,  and  a great  many  of  these  have 
been  written  down  by  scholars  from  the  mouths  of  old  people 
in  Ireland  who  did  not  know  how  to  read  and  write  their 
own  language.  But  there  is  another  portion  of  the  book 
which  is  the  work  of  the  cleverest  writers,  the  work  of  writers 
who  are  making  a modern  literature  for  the  people  of  Ireland 
to-day,  such  as  Father  Peter  O’Leary,  James  Doyle,  Conan  Maol 
(O’Shea),  Patrick  O’Leary,  Thomas  Hayes,  Father  Dinneen, 
Miss  O’Farrelly,  Tadhg  O’Donoghue,  and  others. 

It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  put  correct  tasteful  English 
upon  Irish,  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  are  no  two  languages 
in  the  lands  of  Christendom  which  differ  more  between  them- 
selves than  they  do.  And  although  they  have  been  so  long 
standing  side  by  side  upon  one  island,  very  little  is  the  trace 
that  either  of  them  has  left  upon  the  other,  and  it  is  very 
little  that  the  people  who  speak  them  have  learned  from  one 
another  either. 

The  schools  of  Ireland  also,  are,  alas,  under  the  dominance 
of  people  to  whom  the  English  Government  has  given  the 
control  over  them,  and  these  people  have  always  been  against 
the  Irish,  and  against  the  language  of  the  country.  Not  one 
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eite  aca  nA  nt)Aomib-uAipte  pAit)bpe  $An  Aon  eotAp  ppeipiAttA  aca 
Ap  p^oitcib  n-d  Ap  pgotuigeAtc  ; Agup  x>°  toipmeApg  piAt)  ^AeP- 
eits  t)o  riiunAt)  mpnA  pgoitcib,  no  do  tAbAipc  teip  nA  pgot-dipib,  50 
*oci  epi  no  ceAtAp  t)e  btiAt>AncAib  6 foin.  "CA  Atpu§A*o  Ann  Anoip, 
-j  50,  t)CU5Ait)  T)u  Auinn  50  mbeit)  p£  buAn  ! tli  meApAim  50  pAib 
Aon  cip  eite  Ap  tAtAm  nA  CpiopeuiseAtCA  piAtfi,  a pAib  a teittit) 
fin  *oe  p^AnnAit  te  peicpine  mnci  Agup  do  bi  1 n-6ipmn — mdigi- 
pcpiPe  -j  mAigipcpeApA  pgoite  nAt  pAib  pocAt  j^AePeitse  aca,  a$ 
munAt)  ” ! pdipcnDe  nAt  pAib  pocAt  btAptA  aca  ! Tli  b-ion^nAt) 
gup  tnbpeAt)  ArnAc  ppiopAt)  nA  tiepifteAtCA  Af  nA  *OAoimb,  Agup 
$up  puAigeAX)  AfCA  $At  oi*oeAp,  stiocAf,  cpionAtc,  A$up  pcuAitri  do 
tAimg  AniiAf  tuca  6 n-A  pmnpeApAib  pompA;  Abe  Anoip, — mAp 
$eAtt  Ap  ConnpAiD  nA  5Ae>de1^5e — c<&  An  gAe*beit5,  A5  ceAtc  tuici 
ptin  Apip  ; A$up  ip  poitbip  e Anoip,  Do’n  tDorhAn  Ap  pAt),  rriA  ca 
6ipe  te  belt  ’nA  ndipiun  Ap  teit,  no  te  belt  ’nA  put)  Ap  bit  Ate 
’nA  tont)Ae  $pdnnA  ^AcpAnAig,  (A^up  1 a$  tDtAnAtn  Aitpip  50  pAon 
pAnn  puAp  An  nbpAib  nA  SAcpAnAt)  50  gcAitiA  pi  lompot)  Ap  a 
ceAngAit)  ptin  Apip  -j  UcpitDeAtc  nuAt>  teApA*b  mnci. 

Agup  c.d  6ipe  A5  eopugAt)  Ap  pin  *00  PeAnAm  teAnA  ptin,  A$up 
zA  pomptAit)e  Ap  a bpuit  pi  t)’d  ttAnAm  mpAn  teAbAp  po.  Tlf’t 
lonncA  po  30  ttip  (obAip  n a n*oeit  mbtiAPAn  po  CuAitD  tAppAinn) 
Ate  c t At) - b Ldt  a An  eAppAig.  "CA  An  SAitipAt)  te  ceAtc  pop  te 
consnArri  ’Ot. 


mg  AY\  fASAlg  ’Otll'bs 

tAbpdp  O ptomn,  6 beut^c-riA-trmice  (Swinford  1 mbeuptA)  D’irmip  Ati  pjeut 
po  t>o  ppoitipiAp  O Cor»cut>4ip  1 Tnb’t’AcUjAin,  6 a bpuAip  mipe  e. 

nuAip  bi  O ContubAip  ’nA  pi£  Ap  6ipmn  bi  pb  ’nA  ttifmuitie  1 
ttdt-tpuAtdm  ConnAtc;  t)i  Aon  rhAc  Arfidm  Ai^e,  Ate  nuAip  *o’fdp 
p£  puAp,  bi  pb  piAt^m,  A$up  mop  peut)  An  pi$  pmAtc  t)o  tup  Aipj 
mAp  beiteAt  a toit  pbm  Ai$e  inp  ^At  uite  nit)2 
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of  them  knows  anything  about  it,  more  than  so  many  asses 
or  bullocks.  Four  of  these  men  are  judges  from  the  courts 
of  law,  who  have  no  particle  of  knowledge  about  education; 
but  since  their  ordinary  work  is  to  condemn  the  guilty,  they 
condemn  the  people  of  Ireland,  sentencing  them  to  life-long 
ignorance  about  the  things  that  concern  themselves  and  their 
country.  Another  of  them  is  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
that  place  that  is  Fuath  na  nGaedheal,  and  a great  number 
more  of  them  are  wealthy  country  gentlemen,  without  any 
special  knowledge  of  schools  or  scholarship  ; and  these  men 
practically  forbade  the  Irish  language  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  or  to  be  spoken  to  the  scholars  until  three  or  four  years 
ago.  A change  has  come  now.  God  grant  that  it  may  be  a 
lasting  one! 

I do  not  think  that  there  was  ever  any  other  country  in 
the  lands  of  Christendom  in  which  such  a scandal  was  to 
be  witnessed  as  in  Ireland — masters  and  mistresses  of  schools 
who  did  not  know  a word  of  Irish,  “ teaching  ” ( !)  children  who 
did  not  know  a word  of  English!  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
spirit  of  literature  was  banished  out  of  the  people,  and  that 
all  instruction,  intelligence,  wisdom  and  natural  ability,  that 
had  come  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors  before  them,  were 
driven  out  of  them.  But  now — thanks  to  the  Gaelic  League — > 
the  Irish  language  is  coming  to  itself  again,  and  it  is  evident 
at  last  to  the  whole  world  that  if  Ireland  is  to  be  a nation 
apart,  or  anything  at  all  except  an  ugly  English  county, 
(imitating,  in  a manner  lifeless,  feeble,  and  cold,  the  manners 
of  the  English),  she  must  turn  to  her  own  language  again, 
and  create  herself  a new  literature  in  it. 

And  Ireland  is  beginning  to  do  this,  even  already,  and 
there  are  specimens  of  what  she  is  doing  in  this  book.  These — 
the  works  of  the  last  ten  years — are  yet  nothing  but  the  first 
spring  blossoms.  The  summer  is  to  come  with  the  help  of 
God. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  BLACK  DESERT. 

This  story  was  told  by  one  Laurence  O’Flynn,  from  near  Swinford,  in 
the  County  Mayo,  to  my  friend,  the  late  F.  O’Conor,  of  Athlone,  from 
whom  I got  it  in  Irish.  It  is  the  eleventh  story  in  the  “ Sgeuluidhe 
Gaodhalach.” — Douglas  Hyde. 

When  O’ Conor  was  king  over  Ireland,  he  was  living  in 
Rathcroghan  of  Connacht.  He  had  one  son,  but  he,  when  he 
grew  up,  was  wild,  and  the  king  could  not  control  him, 
because  he  would  have  his  own  will  in  everything. 

Irish  Lit.  Vol.  io— B 
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Tli§  An  f.dpAi$ 


/Aon  rhai’oin  Arh-dm  CuAit)  p6  AmAC, 

A cu  te  da  coif 
A fedbdc  dp  a boif 
A’p  a cApAtt  bf eAj  -oub  •o’a  lomcAf , 

A5«r  *o*imti$  p6  Ap  A$Ait),  a$  gAb^it  pAinn  Abp^in  *06  p£in  go 
bedims  p6  Com  pAT>  be  pgeAtAt  m6p  *oo  bi  Ag  p^p  Ap  bpuAc 
gteAnnA.  t)i  feAn-oume  tiAt  ’nA  fuitie  45  bun  nA  pgeite,  Agup 
'oub-Aij  c p6  : “ A rhic  An  pig,  m&  tig  teAC  imipe  Coni  mAit  a’p 

tig  teAC  Abp.An  *oo  gAbAit,  but)  tbAit  Horn  ctuiCe  •o’lmipc  teAC.’a 
Saoip  mAC  -An  pig  gup  pe.An-'ouine  mi-CCittibe  *oo  bi  -Ann,  Agup 
tuiptmg  p£,  CAit  ppiAn  tAp  geug,  Agup  fuit)  piop  te  caoiO  ah 
cpeAn-*oume  tiAt;  t-App-Aing  peipeAn  paca  cApoAit)  aitiaC  Agup 
*o’  piAppuig  : “ An  *ocig  teAC  ia*o  po  *o’imipc  ? ’* 

“ Cig  tiom,”  Ap  pAn  mAC-pig. 

“ Cp&A*o  imeopAtnAoiX)  Aip  ? ” Ap  pAn  peAn-oume  tiAt, 

“ Hit)  Ap  bit  ip  miAn  teAC,”  Ap  pAn  mAC-pig. 

" HlAit  50  teop,  mA  gnotAigim-pe  cAitpit)  tupA  nit)  Ap  bit  a 
lApppAp  m£  AeunAin  t)Am,  Agup  m-d  gnotAigeAnn  cupA,  CAitpit) 
mipe  nit)  Ap  bit  lApppAp  cupA  opm  beunArh  t>uicpe,”  Ap  pAn  peAn- 
bume  tiAt. 

“ ZS  m£  p,AptA,”  Ap  pAn  mAC-pig: 

T)’imip  piA*o  An  ctuiCe  Agup  buAit  An  iuac  pig  An  peAn  *oume 
tiAt.  /Ann  rin  tmbAipc  p£,  “ cpCAt)  *00  but)  rhiAn  teAC  mipe  00 
beunAm  *ouic,  a mic  An  pig  ? ” 

“ Hi  lApppAit)  m£  opc  nit)  Ap  bit  00  tieunAm  t>Am,”  Ap  pAn 
mAC-pig,  “ pAoitim  nAt  bpuit  cu  lonnAnn  m6p-&n  *00  t)eunAtn.” 

“ Y\&  bAC  teip  pm,”  Ap  pAn  peAn  *ouine,  “ CAitpit)  ct3  jAppAit) 
opm  puo  615m  t>o  beunAtti,  mop  CAitt  m£  geAtt  ApiAtfi  n^p  peu-o 
m£  a 10c.” 

tttAp  oubAipc  m£,  fAoil  An  mAc  pig  gup  peAn  *oume  miCCittit) 
■oo  bi  Ann,  Agup  te  nA  f\<vpugAt)  oubAipc  pC  teip  * 

“ t)Ain  An  ceAnn  be  mo  teAptfi-dtAip  A^up  cuip  ceAnn  ^AbAip 
uippi  Ap  peAt)  peAtcrhAine.” 

**  IDeunpAT)  pm  •ouic,”  Ap  pAn  peAn  *oume  tiAt; 

CuAlt)  An  H1AC  pi$  A5  mApCUljeACC  Ap  A CApAtt,’ 

A cu  te  da  coif 
A peAb.dc  dp  a boif, 

A^up  tus  pC  A A$Ait)  Ap  ^ic  eite,  A^up  niop  Cuitfinig  pC  m'op  m6 
Ap  An  peAn  oume  tiAt,  50  •oc^mis  pe  A-bAite; 

pu Aip  p6  5^ip  A^up  bpon  mop  m pAn  ^CAipte-dn:  tl’innip  nA 

peApbpO^AncAit)  bo  50  *ocAini5  ‘opAOi’OeA’ooip  ApceAt  ’pAn  peompA 
’n  ^ic  a pAib  An  bAinpiogAn  Agup  gup  Cuip  p6  ceAnn  gAbAip  uipp? 

1 n-4ic  a cmn  pCin; 


The  King  of  the  Black  Desert . 
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One  morning  he  went  out 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 

And  his  hawk  on  his  hand, 

And  his  fine  black  horse  to  bear  him, 

and  he  went  forward,  singing  a verse  of  a song  to  himself, 
until  he  came  as  far  as  a big  bush  that  was  growing  on  the 
brink  of  a glen.  There  was  a gray  old  man  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  bush,  and  he  said,  “ King’s  son,  if  you  are  able  to 
play  as  well  as  you  are  able  to  sing  songs,  I should  like  to 
play  a game  with  you.”  The  King’s  son  thought  that  it  was 
a silly  old  man  that  was  in  it,  and  he  alighted,  threw  bridle 
over  branch,  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  gray  old  man. 

The  old  man  drew  out  a pack  of  cards  and  asked,  “ Can 
you  play  these?  ” 

“.I  can,”  said  the  King’s  son. 

“ What  shall  we  play  for?  ” said  the  gray  old  man. 

“ Anything  you  wish,”  says  the  King’s  son. 

“All  right;  if  I win,  you  must  do  for  me  anything  I shall 
ask  of  you,  and  if  you  win  I must  do  for  you  anything  you 
ask  of  me,”  says  the  gray  old  man. 

“ I’m  satisfied,”  says  the  King’s  son. 

They  played  the  game,  and  the  King’s  son  beat  the  gray 
old  man.  Then  he  said,  “ What  would  you  like  me  to  do 
for  you,  King’s  son?” 

“I  won’t  ask  you  to  do  anything  for  me,”  says  the  King’s 
son,  “ I think  that  you  are  not  able  to  do  much.” 

“ Don’t  mind  that,”  said  the  old  man.  “ You  must  ask  me 
to  do  something.  I never  lost  a bet  yet  that  I wasn’t  able  to 
pay  it.” 

As  I said,  the  King’s  son  thought  that  it  was  a silly  old 
man  that  was  in  it,  and  to  satisfy  him  he  said  to  him — “ Take 
the  head  of  my  stepmother  and  put  a goat’s  head  on  her  for 
a week.” 

“ I’ll  do  that  for  you,”  said  the  gray  old  man. 

The  King’s  son  went  a-riding  on  his  horse 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 

His  hawk  on  his  hand — 

and  he  faced  for  another  place,  and  never  thought  more  about 
the  gray  old  man  until  he  came  home. 

He  found  a cry  and  great  grief  before  him  in  the  castle.  The 
servants  told  him  that  an  enchanter  had  come  into  the  room 
where  the  Queen  was,  and  had  put  a goat’s  head  on  her  in  place 
of  her  own  head. 
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tlis  *6 tii©.: 


“ T^Ap  mo  tAim,  if  lon^AncAC  An  nft)  b fin,”  Ap  fAn  mAC  pi$,> 
“ t>a  mbeitnnn  ’f^*1  mbAite  *oo  bAinpinn  ^n  ceAnn  *ob  te  mo  CtAi*6- 
eAm.”  t)i  bp6n  mop  Af  An  pi$  A$uf  Cuip  fb  fiof  Af  CbtfiAipteoip 
CflOnA  A£Uf  ‘o’flAffUlj  fb  t)b  An  fAlb  piof  Ai$e  CIA  An  CA01  tAftA 
An  ni*0  feo  T>o’n  bAinpio$Ain.  “ 5 o ’oeitinn  ni  tig  tiom  fin  inn- 
feACc  *ouic,”  Ap  feifeAn,  “ if  obAip  *opAoit)eACcA  b.” 

rii'op  teis  An  mAC  pij  Aip  pern  50  pAib  eotAf  Af  bit  Ai$e  Af  An 
Scuif,  aCc  Af  mAit)in  AmAfAC  ’o’lmti^  pb  auiaC, 

A cu  te  tiA  coif 

A feAbAC  Af  A bdf 
’S  a cAfAtl  bpeAj  -out)  -o’a  lotncAf, 

A^tif  niof  tAffAin^  fb  ffiAn  50  ocAim^  fb  Cotri  f a*oa  teif  An 
p^eiC  moif  Af  bftiAt  An  gteAnnA.  t)i  An  feAn  t)uine  tiAt  ’nA  fuit)e 
Ann  fin  fAoi  An  fgeiC  A^up  T>ubAipc  fb  : “ A rnic  An  pi§,  mbbift 

ctuiCe  a^at)  AnTnn  ? ” tuiptmj;  An  mAC  pi$  A$uf  *oubAipc  : 
“ t>bit>.”  teif  fin,  CAit  fb  An  ffiAn  tAf  jeuj;,  A$uf  fuit)  fiof  te 
CAoib  An  cfeAn  *oume.  tJAppAin^;  feifeAn  nA  c-dft)Ait)  auiaC,  A$uf 
’o’piAppuiji;  *oe’n  mAC  pig  An  bpuAip  fb  An  nit)  00  gnotAig  fb  Anob.1 
“ ZA  fin  ceAfC  50  tebp,”  Af  pan  mAC  pig; 

“ ImeofAmAoit)  Af  An  n^eAtt  ceuonA  Anoiu,”  Af  fAn  feAn 
•oume  ti At. 

“ ZA  m6  f^fCA,”  Af  fAn  mAC  pig. 

’O’lmif  fiA*o,  Agup  gnotAig  An  mAC  pig.  “ CpeAO  00  but)  tfiiAn 
teAC  mife  *00  t>eunAtn  t)uic  An  c-Am  f o ? ” Af  fAn  feAn  tmine 
ti  At.  SmuAin  An  mAC  pig  A^uf  ’onbAifc  teif  pbm,  “ beuppAit)  mb 
obAif  tfiiAit)  t)C  An  c-Am  fo.”  Ann  fin  TmbAifC  fe  : “ ZA  pAipc 

feACc  n-ACfA  Af  Cut  CAifteAin  m’AtAf,  biot)  fi  tioncA  Af  mAitm. 
Am^fAC  te  bAt  (biiAib)  $An  Aon  beifc  aca  t)o  belt  Af  Aon  t>At,  Af 
Aon  Aif*oe,  no  Af  Aon  Aoif  Arh^m.” 

“ t)eit>  fin  oeuncA,”  Af  fAn  feAn  *oume  ti  At: 

(^nAit)  An  mAC  fig  A5  mAfCtnjeACc  Af  a CApAtt; 

A cu  te  nA  coif 
A feAbAC  Af  a boif, 

A^uf  tug  A$Ait)  A-bAite.  t)i  An  fi$  50  bfCnAC  1 ciCAoib  nA  bAin- 
fio^nA.  t)i  ooCcnifit)  Af  b-uite  Aic  1 n-6ifinn,  acc  mop  feuo 
fiAO  Aon  rhAit  00  ’betinAifi  *01. 

x\f  mAiom,  tA  Af  nA  rhAfAC,  CuAit)  mAop  An  fi$  AmAC  50  moC, 
A^tif  ConnAifC  fb  An  pAifc  Af  Cut  An  CAifteAin  tioncA  te  bAt 
(buAib)  Aguf  5An  Aon  beifc  aca  oe  ’n  OAt  ceuonA  no  *oe’n  Aoif 
feucmA,  no  *oe’n  Aifoe  CeuonA.  t)’imti$  fb  AfceAC,  A^uf  Ti’innif 
Cb  An  f^eut  longAnCAC  •oo’n  fi$.  “ Ueifi$  Aguf  ciomAm  iao 
AmAC,”  Af  fAn  pi$.  m^bf  fif,  A$uf  CuAit)  fb  teb  A5 
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“ By  my  hand,  but  that’s  a wonderful  thing,”  says  the 
King’s  son.  “ If  I had  been  at  home  I’d  have  whipped  the 
head  off  him  with  my  sword.” 

There  was  great  grief  on  the  King,  and  he  sent  for  a wise 
councillor  and  asked  him  did  he  know  how  the  thing  happened 
to  the  Queen. 

“ Indeed,  I cannot  tell  you  that,”  said  he,  “ it’s  a work  of 
enchantment.” 

The  King’s  son  did  not  let  on  that  he  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  but  on  the  morrow  morning  he  went  out 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 

His  hawk  on  his  hand, 

And  his  fine  black  horse  to  bear  him, 

and  he  never  drew  rein  until  he  came  as  far  as  the  big  bush 
on  the  brink  of  the  glen.  The  gray  old  man  was  sitting  there 
under  the  bush  and  said,  “King’s  son,  will  you  have  a game 
to-day?  ” The  King’s  son  got  down  and  said,  “ I will.”  With 
that  he  threw  bridle  over  branch  and  sat  down  by  the  side 
of  the  old  man.  He  drew  out  the  cards  and  asked  the  King’s 
son  did  he  get  the  thing  he  had  won  yesterday. 

“That’s  all  right,”  says  the  King’s  son. 

“ We’ll  play  for  the  same  bet  to-day,”  says  the  gray  old  man. 

“ I’m  satisfied,”  said  the  King’s  son. 

They  played — the  King’s  son  won.  “ What  would  you  like 
me  to  do  for  you  this  time?  ” says  the  gray  old  man.  The 
King’s  son  thought  and  said  to  himself,  “I’ll  give  him  a hard 
job  this  time.”  Then  he  said,  “ there’s  a field  of  seven  acres 
at  the  back  of  my  father’s  castle,  let  it  be  filled  to-morrow 
morning  with  cows,  and  no  two  of  them  to  be  of  one  colour 
or  one  height  or  one  age.” 

“ That  shall  be  done,”  says  the  gray  old  man. 

The  King’s  son  went  riding  on  his  horse, 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 

His  hawk  on  his  hand, 

and  faced  for  home.  The  King  was  sorrowful  about  the  Queen ; 
there  were  doctors  out  of  every  place  in  Ireland,  but  they 
could  not  do  her  any  good. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  King’s  herd  went  out 
early,  and  he  saw  the  field  at  the  back  of  the  castle  filled  with 
cows,  and  no  two  of  them  of  the  same  color,  the  same  age, 
or  the  same  height.  He  went  in  and  told  the  King  the 
wonderful  news.  “ Go  and  drive  them  out,”  says  the  King. 
The  herd  got  men,  and  went  with  them  driving  out  the  cows. 
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Hig  An  £dpAi£  t)uib: 


ciomAinc  nA  mbo  auiaC,  Ate  rri  Incite  CuippeAt)  pt  AmAt  Ap  Aon 
tAoib  iao  ’nd  tiucpAt)  piA*o  ApceAt  Ap  An  tAoib  eite;  CuAit)  An 
m Aop  t)o’n  pi£  Apip,  A$up  *oubAipt  teip  nAt  bpeuopAt)  An  mtAt) 
peAp  bi  i n-6ipmn  nA  bAt  pm  *00  bi  pAn  bpdipc  *00  Cup  aitiaC.  “ Ip 
bAt  *opAoit)eAtCA  iat>,”  Ap  pAn  pig; 

tluAip  ConnAipc  An  mAC-pi$  nA  bAt,  *oubAipt  p£  teip  ptm  : 
“ beit>  ctuite  eite  Ag-am  eeip  An  peAn  *oume  tiAt  Anoiu.”  T)’imti$ 
p£  AmAt  An  rhAioin  pin, 

A cu  te  nA  coip 
A peabAC  Ap  a boip 
A’f  A CApAtt  bpeA5  T)Ub  ■o’a  lomcAp, 

A^tip  mop  tAppAin^  p£  ppiAn  50  t)tdmi5  pt  Cotb  pAt>A  teip  An 
p^eit  rhoip  Ap  bpiiAt  An  gteAnnA.  bi  An  peAn  t)ume  ti At  Ann  pin 
poime  A$iip  ttiApp  pe  Aip  An  mbeitieAt)  ctuite  cdpOAit)  Ai^e. 

“ t>eit),”  Ap  pAn  mAC  pi§  ; “ Ate  td  piop  A^At)  50  mAit  50  *0015 
tiom  tu  buAtAt)  A5  imipt  cdpOA.” 

“ belt)  ctuite  eite  A^Ainn,”  Ap  pAn  peAn  t)nine  tiAt.  “Ap  imip 
CU  tlAtpolT)  ApiAltl  ? ” 

“ T)’impeAp  50  *oeimm,”  Ap  pm  mAC  pig;  “ Ate  pAoitim  50 
bpuit  cupA  po  peAn  te  tiAtpoit)  t)’imipc,  Agup  top  teip  pin  ni’t 
Aon  Ait  AgAinn  Ann  po  te  n’lmipc.” 

“ tT)d  cd  cupA  CirhAt  te  b-imipc,  geobAit)  mipe  die,"  Ap  pAn  peAn 
’mime  ti  At. 

“ Cdim  umAt,”  Ap  pAn  mAC  pig. 

“ teAn  mipe,”  Ap  pAn  peAn  oume  tiAt: 

teAn  An  mAC  pig  e tpio  An  ngteAnn,  50  otdngAOAp  50  cnoc 
bpedg  stAp.  Ann  pin,  tAppAin^  p£  AmAt  ptAicin  opAoit)eAttA, 
A^up  oubAipc  poctA  ndp  tuig  mAC  An  pig,  Agup  pAOi  ceAnn  moimio; 
o’opgAit  An  cnot  Agup  tiiAit)  An  beipt  ApceAt,  Agup  ttiAit)  piAO 
cpio  a tdn  oe  bdttAib  bpedgA  50  otdngAOAp  AmAt  1 ngdipoim  bf 
gAt  uite  nit)  niop  bpedgA  ’nA  teite  in  pAn  ngdipoin  pm,  Agup  Ag 
bun  An  gdipoin  bidic  te  tiAtpoit)  o’ltmpc. 

CAit  pi  ao  piopA  Aipgio  puAp  te  peicpmt  cia  aca  mbeit>eAt>  tdrh- 
Apcig  Aige,  1 pu  Aip  An  peAn  oume  ti  At  pm. 

bopAig  piAO  Ann  pm,  Agup  niop  ptAO  An  peAn  oume  ^up 
$notAi$  pt  An  ctuite:  Tli  pAib  tiop  A5  An  mAC  pi 5 cptAt)  *00 

tieunpAt)  pt:  ^aoi  t)etit>  *o’piAppui5  pt  *oe’n  epeAn-*oume  cptAt) 

■00  but)  mAit  teip  t x>o  tieunAm  t)o. 

“ Ip  mipe  Tli'5  Ap  An  b^ApAt  *Oub,  A^up  CAitpit)  cupA  mt  ptm 
Ajup  m’-dic-tdrhnuitie  *o’pA$Ait  AmAt  paoi  teAnn  Ld  A^up  btiAt)Ain, 
no  geobAit)  mipe  tupA  AmAt  A^up  CAittpit)  tu  *oo  teAim.” 

Ann  pm  tug  pt  An  mAC  pig  AmAt  An  beAtAt  ceutinA  a n’oeAtAit) 
pt  ApceAt;  bpuit)  An  cnoc  $tAp  ’nA  *Oiai$  Agup  ’o’lmtig  An  peAn 
•oume  tiAt  Ap  AthApc: 
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but  no  sooner  would  he  put  them  out  on  one  side  than  they 
would  come  in  on  the  other.  The  herd  went  to  the  King  again, 
and  told  him  that  all  the  men  that  were  in  Ireland  would  not 
be  able  to  put  out  these  cows  that  were  in  the  field.  “ They’re 
enchanted  cows,”  said  the  King. 

When  the  King's  son  saw  the  cows  he  said  to  himself,  “ I’ll 
have  another  game  with  the  gray  man  to-day ! ” That 
morning  he  went  out, 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 

His  hawk  on  his  hand, 

And  his  fine  black  horse  to  bear  him, 

and  he  never  drew  rein  till  he  came  as  far  as  the  big  bush 
on  the  brink  of  the  glen.  The  gray  old  man  was  there  before 
him,  and  asked  him  would  he  have  a game  of  cards. 

“ I will,”  says  the  King’s  son,  “ but  you  know  well  that  I 
can  beat  you  playing  cards.” 

“ We’ll  have  another  game,  then,”  says  the  gray  old  man. 
“ Did  you  ever  play  ball?” 

“I  did,  indeed,”  says  the  King’s  son;  “but  I think  that 
you  are  too  old  to  play  ball,  and,  besides  that,  we  have  no 
place  here  to  play  it.” 

“ If  you’re  contented  to  play,  I’ll  find  a place,”  says  the 
gray  old  man. 

“ I’m  contented,”  says  the  King’s  son. 

“ Follow  me,”  says  the  gray  old  man. 

The  King’s  son  followed  him  through  the  glen  until  he  came 
to  a fine  green  hill.  There  he  drew  out  a little  enchanted  rod, 
spoke  some  words  which  the  King’s  son  did  not  understand, 
and  after  a moment  the  hill  opened  and  the  two  went  in,  and 
they  passed  through  a number  of  splendid  halls  until  they 
came  out  into  a garden.  There  was  everything  finer  than 
another  in  that  garden,  and  at'  the  bottom  of  the  garden  there 
was  a place  for  playing  ball.  They  threw  up  a piece  of  silver 
to  see  who  would  have  hand-in,  and  the  gray  old  man  got  it. 

They  began  then,  and  the  gray  old  man  never  stopped  until 
he  won  out  the  game.  The  King’s  son  did  not  know  what  he 
would  do.  At  last  he  asked  the  old  man  what  would  he  desire 
him  to  do  for  him. 

“ I am  King  over  the  Black  Desert,  and  you  must  find  out 
myself  and  my  dwelling-place  within  a year  and  a day,  or 
I shall  find  you  out  and  you  shall  lose  your  head.” 

Then  he  brought  the  King’s  son  out  the  same  way  by  which 
he  went  in.  The  green  hill  closed  behind  them,  and  the  gray 
old  man  disappeared  out  of  sight. 
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An  £AfAi$  *Ouib; 


Cuai*6  An  mAC  pig  A5  mApcuigeAbc  Ap  a bApAttj 


A CU  te  114  coif, 

A feat) AC  Af  A boif, 


Aguf  b bpbnAh  50  teop; 

An  cpAtnonA  fin,  *00  bpeAtnuig  An  pig  50  fAib  bpbn  A$up 
buAit)peAt>  mbp  Af  An  hiac  05,  A$up  nuAip  bUAiti  fb  ’nA  bot>tAt>, 
buAtAit)  An  pig  Aguf  $Ab  nite  t)uine  do  bi'  in  fAn  gCAifteAn  cpom- 
ofnAoil  A$up  pAmAtAit)  uAit).  t)i  An  pig  fAoi  bpbn  ceAnn  gAbAip 
t)o  belt  Ap  An  mbAinpi'ogAin,  acc  but)  rheAfA  6 peAbc  n-UAipe 
nuAi|i  *o’mnif  An  mAC  -oo  An  fgeut,  rnAp  tAptA  o tuf  50  *oeipeAt). 

Cuifi  fb  fiof  Af  cbmAiptebip  ctu'bnA,  A$uf  ■o’piAppuig  fe  *bb  An 
fAib  fiof  Ai^e  ciA  An  Aic  a fAib  An  Hi ig  Ap  An  b£AfAc  T)ub  ’nA 
bbmnuit)e: 

“ Hi’t,  50  t)eimm,”  Af  peifeAn  ; “ Abe  borh  emnee  a>  cA  pubAtt 
(eAfbAtt)  Af  An  5CAC  munA  bpAgAit)  An  c-oibpe  05  An  T)pAoit>- 
eA*obip  fin  AtnAb,  cAittpit)  fe  a beAnn.” 

tH  bfon  mbp  1 $CAifteAn  An  pig  An  tA  fin;  t)i  ceAnn  ^AbAip 
Af  An  mbAinpiogAin,  A$uf  An  mAC-pig  out  a$  copuigeAbc  opAoit)- 
eAT)bfA,  5An  fiof  An  oeiucpAt)  fe  Af  Aif  50  t)eb; 

UAf  bip  feAbcrhAine  [do]  bAineAt)  An  ceAnn  jjAbAif  oe’n  bAin- 
piogAin,  A^uf  cuifeAt)  a ceAnn  fbm  uiffi.  tluAif  buAtAit)  fi  An 
bAoi  Af  cuifeAt)  An  ceAnn  ^AbAif  uiffi,  tAimg  fUAt  mbp  uiffi 
AUAgAlt)  An  ttllC  fig,  A£Uf  OUbAlfC  fl  : “ TlAf  tA^Alt)  fb  Af  Aif 
beo  nA  rtiAfb.” 

Af  mAioin,  T)ia  tuAin,  ‘o’pAs  fe  a beAnnAbc  A5  a AtAif  A^uf  Ag 
a gAOt,  bi  a rhAtA-fiubAit  ceAngAitce  Af  a t)fuim,  Agup  o’lmtig  fb, 

A cu  te  nA  coif 
A feAtbAC  Af  a boif 
A’f  a cApAtt  bf  eAg  bub  -o’a  lomcAf . 

SiubAit  fb  An  tA  fin  50  fAib  An  gpiAn  imtigte  fAoi  fgAite  nA 
genoe,  Aguf  50  fAib  •oofbA’OAf  nA  n-oit)be  Ag  ceAbc,  gAn  fiof 
Aige  ciA’n  Aic  a bpuigpeAt)  fb  toifcin.  t)peAtnuig  fb  coitt  rhbf 
Af  tAoib  a tAime  ctb,  Agup  tAffAin^  fb  uiffi  botfi  CApA  Agup 
'o’feuo  fb,  te  fuit  An  oit)be  *00  CAiteArh  fAoi  fAfgAt)  nA  gep Ann; 
Suit)  fb  fiof  fAbi  bun  cfAinn  rhbif  t)AfAb,  o’fopgAit  fb  a mAtA* 
fiubAit  te  biAt)  1 oeob  do  bAiteAtn,  nuAif  bonnAifc  fb  lotAf  mbf 
Ag  ceAbc  bulge. 

“ tIA  biot)  f Aicbiof  ofc  fbrhAm-fA,  a true  ff$.  Aitni§im  tu,  if 
eti  mAC  tli  ConbubAif  fi$  6ifeAnn;  If  CAf avo  mb,  A^uf  mi  tu^Ann 
cu  *00  CApAtt  ‘OAm-f  a te  cAbAift  te  n’lte  do  beitfe  bAntAit  ocf  AbA 
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The  King’s  son  went  home,  riding  on  his  horse, 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 

His  hawk  on  his  hand, 

and  he  sorrowful  enough. 

That  evening  the  King  observed  that  there  was  grief  and 
great  trouble  on  his  young  son,  and  when  he  went  to  sleep 
the  King  and  every  person  that  was  in  the  castle  heard  heavy 
sighing  and  ravings  from  him.  The  King  was  in  grief — a 
goat’s  head  to  be  on  the  Queen ; but  he  was  seven  times  worse 
when  they  told  him  the  (whole)  story  how  it  happened  from 
beginning  to  end. 

He  sent  for  a wise  councillor  and  asked  him  did  he  know 
where  the  King  of  the  Black  Desert  was  living. 

“ I do  not,  indeed,”  said  he,  “ but  as  sure  as  there’s  a tail 
on  a cat,  unless  the  young  heir  finds  out  that  enchanter  ho 
will  lose  his  head.” 

There  was  great  grief  that  day  in  the  castle  of  the  King. 
There  was  a goat’s  head  on  the  Queen,  and  the  King’s  son 
was  going  searching  for  an  enchanter,  without  knowing 
whether  he  would  ever  come  back. 

After  a week  the  goat’s  head  was  taken  off  the  Queen,  and 
her  own  head  was  put  upon  her.  When  she  heard  of  how 
the  goat’s  head  was  put  upon  her,  a great  hate  came  upon 
her  against  the  King’s  son,  and  she  said,  “ That  he  may  never 
come  back  alive  or  dead ! ” 

Of  a Monday  morning  he  left  his  blessing  with  his  father 
and  his  kindred,  his  traveling  bag  was  bound  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  he  went, 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 

His  hawk  on  his  hand, 

And  his  fine  black  horse  to  bear  him-. 

He  walked  that  day  until  the  sun  was  gone  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  hills  and  till  the  darkness  of  the  night  was 
coming,  without'  knowing  where  he  could  get  lodgings.  He 
noticed  a large  wood  on  his  left-hand  side,  and  he  drew 
towards  it  as  quickly  as  he  could,  hoping  to  spend  the  night 
under  the  shelter  of  the  trees.  He  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  oak  tree,  and  opened  his  traveling  bag  to  take  some  food 
and  drink,  when  he  saw  a great  eagle  coming  towards  him. 

“ Do  not  be  afraid  of  me,  King’s  son ; I know  you,  you  are 
the  son  of  O’Oonor,  King  of  Ireland.  I am  a friend,  and  if 
you  grant  me  your  horse  to  give  to  eat  to  four  hungry  birds 
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Aj;Am,  btAppAit)  mipe  mop  pmoe  ’nA  *oo  beAppAt)  ■oo  tApAtt 
tu,  A$up  b’tiT>ip  50  gcuippmn  tu  Ap  tops  An  ct  acA  cu  ’ctpuis* 
eAtc.” 

“ U15  teAC  An  cApAtt  *oo  belt  a^at)  A$up  pAitce,”  Ap  pAn  mAC 
pi$,  “ cit>  $up  bponAt  me  a$  psApArhAinc  teip.” 

“ UA  50  malt,  b£it>  mipe  Ann  po  Ap  mAi*om  AtnApAt  te  b-£ip£e 
nA  sptme.”  Ann  pin  t>’popsAit  pi  a 50b  mop,  pu$  speim  Ap  Ati 
SCApAtt,  buAit  a t)A  tAoib  AnA$Ait>  a ttite,  teAtnui£  a p^iAtAn, 
Ajnp  ’o’lmtis  Ap  AiriApc: 

'O’lt  Agup  o’bt  An  mAC  pi$  a fAit;  tuip  An  mAtA-piubAit  pAoi 
nA  teAnn,  A$up  mop  bpAt>A  50  pAib  p£  ’nA  tootAt),  A$up  m'op 
buipis  pe  50  *ocAini5  An  c-iotAp  A$up  $up  bubAipc  : “ U a pe  1 
n-Am  “Quinn  belt  ’5  imteAtc,  cA  AipceAp  pat>a  pomAinn,  beip  speitn 
Ap  bo  rhAtA  A$up  ttim  ptiAp  Ap  mo  bpuim.” 

“ Ate,  mo  bptn  ! ” Ap  peipeAn,  “ CAitpit>  me  p^ApArhAinc  te  mo 
tv  A$up  te  mo  peAbAC.” 

“ tl a biob  bpon  opc,”  Ap  pipe  ; “ beiA  piAb  Ann  po  potfiA'O 

niiAip  tmcpAp  cu  Ap  Aip.” 

Ann  pm  ttim  pe  puAp  Ap  a bpuim,  $tAC  pipe  p^iAtAn,  A$up  Af 
50  bpAt  teite  ’pAn  Aep:  Uu£  pi  £ tAp  tnocAib  Agup  steAnncAib,’ 

tAp  nunp  tfioip  A$up  tAp  toittcib,  $up  fAOit  pe  50  pAib  pe  A5 
beipeAb  An  bomAin.  tliiAip  bi  An  jpiAn  a$  but  pAoi  pgAite  nA 
Scnoc,  tAmig  pi  50  CAtArh  1 tAp  pApAig  moip,  A£up  bubAipc  teip  : 
“ teAn  An  CApAn  Ap  tAoib  *00  tAime  beipe,  A£up  beAppAib  pe  tu 
50  ceAt  CApA*o.  CAitpib  mipe  pitteAb  Ap  Aip  te  potAtAp  *00 
m’eAntAit.” 

teAn  peipeAn  An  cApAn,  A$up  mop  bpAbA  50  bcAmis  pe  50  bci 
An  ceAt,  A$up  tuAib  pe  ApceAt.  t)i  peAn-bume  ti At  ’nA  fui*6e  ’pAn 
gcoipneutt ; b’tipig  pe  *j  bubAipc,  “ Ceub  mite  pAitce  pomAb,  a 
itlic  Hi$  Ap  TtAt-CpuAtAn  ConnAtc.” 

“ tli’t  eotAp  A^Am-pA  opc,”  Ap  pAn  mAC  pi$. 

“ t)i  Aitne  A^Am-pA  Ap  00  peAn-AtAip,”  Ap  pAn  peAn  t)tiine  tiAt ; 
“ pin'd  piop  ; ip  t>6i$  50  bpuit  CApc  A^up  oepup  opc.” 

“ Tlf’t  m£  pAop  UAtA,”  Ap  pAn  mAC  p 15.  t)uAit  An  peAn  *ouine  a 
boip  AnAgAit)  a teite,  A^up  tAimg  beipe  feipbipeAt,  A^up  teA^- 
AT)Ap  bop*o  te  mAipc-peoit,  CAOip-peoit,  muic-peoit  A^up  te  neApc 
ApAin  1 tdtAip  An  mic  pig,  Agup  oubAipc  An  peAn  *ouine  teip  : “ It 
Agup  ot  T)o  fAit,  b’eiT)ip  50  mbub  paoa  50  bpuigpit)  cu  a teitti*o 
Apip.”  T)’it  A^up  *o’ot  pe  oipeAO  A$up  but)  miAn  teip,  A$up  tug 
bui*6eAtAp  Ap  A fon. 

Ann  pm  *oubAipc  An  peAn  ■oume,  “ z&  cu  *out  A5  copuigeAtc 
tli$  An  p^pAig  *Ouib  ; ceipig  a$  cootAb  Anoip,  A^up  pAtAid  mipe 
epe  mo  teAbpAib  te  peutAmc  An  ocis  tiom  Aic-tomnuide  An  pi$ 
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that  I have,  I shall  bear  you  farther  than  your  horse 
would  bear  you,  and,  perhaps,  I would  put  you  on  the  track 
of  him  you  are  looking  for.” 

“ You  can  have  the  horse,  and  welcome,”  says  the  King’s 
son,  “ although  I am  sorrowful  at  parting  from  him.” 

“ All  right,  I shall  be  here  to-morrow  at  sunrise.”  With 
that  she  opened  her  great  gob,  caught  hold  of  the  horse,  struck 
in  his  two  sides  against  one  another,  took  wing,  and 
disappeared  out  of  sight. 

The  King’s  son  ate  and  drank  his  enough,  put  his  traveling 
bag  under  his  head,  and  it  was  not  long  till  he  was  asleep, 
and  he  never  woke  until  the  eagle  came  and  said,  “It  is 
time  for  us  to  be  going,  there  is  a long  journey  before  us; 
take  hold  of  your  bag  and  leap  up  upon  my  back.” 

“ But  my  grief ! ” says  he,  “ I must  part  from  my  hound 
and  my  hawk.” 

“ Bo  not  be  grieved,”  says  she,  “ they  will  be  here  before 
you  when  you  come  back.” 

Then  he  leaped  up  on  her  back;  she  took  wing,  and  of! 
and  away  with  her  through  the  air.  She  brought  him  across 
hills  and  hollows,  over  a great  sea,  and  over  woods,  till  he 
thought  that  he  was  at  the  end  of  the  world.  When  the  sun  was 
going  under  the  shadow  of  the  hills  she  came  to  earth  in  the 
midst  of  a great  desert,  and  said  to  him,  “ Follow  the  path  on 
your  right-hand  side,  and  it  will  bring  you  to  the  house  of  a 
friend.  I must  return  again  to  provide  for  my  birds.” 

He  followed  the  path,  and  it  was  not  long  till  he  came  to 
the  house,  he  went  in.  There  was  a gray  old  man  sitting 
in  the  comer.  He  rose  and  said,  “ A hundred  thousand 
welcomes  to  you,  King’s  son,  from  Rathcroghan  of  Connacht.” 

“ I have  no  knowledge  of  you,”  said  the  King’s  son. 

“ I was  acquainted  with  your  grandfather,”  said  the  gray 
old  man.  “ Sit  down ; no  doubt  there  is  hunger  and  thirst 
on  you.” 

“ I am  not  free  from  them,”  said  the  King’s  son. 

The  old  man  then  smote  his  two  palms  against  one  another, 
and  two  servants  came  and  laid  a board  with  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  and  plenty  of  bread  before  the  King’s  son,  and  the  old 
man  said  to  him,  “ Eat  and  drink  your  enough.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  a long  time  before  you  get  the  like  again.” 

He  ate  and  drank  as  much  as  he  desired,  and  thanked  him 
for  it. 

Then  the  old  man  said,  “ You  are  going  seeking  for  the 
King  of  the  Black  Desert;  go  to  sleep  now,  and  I will  go 
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tll§  An  fAfA1$  t)Ulb. 


fin  t>’pA$Ait  AmAb.”  Arm  fin,  buAit  fb  a bofA  ; tAmij;  feif bifeAb, 
A$uf  *oubAifc  fb  teif  “ CAbAif  An  mAC  fi§  50  *oci  a feomfA:”  tJug 
fe  50  feomfA  bfeA$  b,  A$uf  m'of  bpAOA  guf  true  fb  ’nA  boT>tAt); 

Af  mAit)in,  Ia  Af  nA  mAfAc,  tAimg  An  feAn  *oume  A$uf  •oub- 
Aifc  : “ 6ifi$,  ca  AifceAf  pA*OA  f bmA*o;  CAitpit)  cu  cuig  ceuT> 

mite  AeiinAm  foirh  meAt)on-tAe:” 

“ tli  peu*opAinn  b *00  tieunAm,”  Af  fAn  mAC  fi§? 

“ rriA’f  mAfCAb  rriAit  tu,  b^AffAi*b  mife  CApAlt  *ouie  bbAffAf 
cu  An  c-AifceAf.” 

“ ’OeunpAt)  mAf  •obAffAf  cufA,”  Af  fAn  mAC  pi$; 
tug  An  feAn  •oume  neAfc  te  n’lte  A^up  te  n’bt  *ob,  A^tif  nuAif 
bi  fb  fAtAb,  bus  fe  seAff An  beA$  bAn  *o<5,  A$uf  T>ubAipc  : “ UAbAip 
ceA*o  a bmn  *oo’n  $eAffAn,  A$uf  niiAif  fcoppAf  fb,  pbAb  fiiAf  ’fAn 
Abf  A^tif  peicpit)  eu  cpi  eAtAit)e  born  j;eAt  te  fneAbCA;  If  iat> 
fin  cpi  in$eAnA  Ui$  An  J?AfAi$  *Ouib.  "belt)  nAipicm  $tAf  1 mbeut 
eAtA  aca,  fin  1 An  in$eAn  if  oi^e,  A$uf  nl’t  neAb  beb  *o’peu*op At) 
til  VO  tAbAlfC  50  C1$  ftl$  An  PAfAlg  bulb  Abe  1.  tlUAIf  fCOpfAf 
An  seApf  An,  bbit)  cu  1 n$Ap  *00  tob  ; ciucpAit)  nA  cpi  eAtAite  50 
CAtAtfi  Ap  bpuAb  An  tocA  fin,  A$uf  ■oeunfAit)  cpiup  mnA  (bAn)  05 
•oiob  fern,  Aguf  fACAit)  fiAT)  AfceAb  ’fAn  tob  A5  fnArn  A^uf  a$ 
fine.  Con^bAig  ■oo  fuit  Af  An  nAipicm  £tAf  A$uf  nuAif  geobAf 
cu  nA  mnA  05A  ’fAn  tob,  ceipi$  A$uf  pA$  An  nAipicm  A$uf  nA  fgAf 
teif.  Ceipi$  1 bpotAb  f aoi  bf Ann  A$up  nuAif  tuicpAit)  nA  mnA  65A 
AmAb,  •oeunfAit)  beift  aca  eAtAitie  tnob  pbm  A^up  imtebbAit)  fiA*o 
•fAn  Abf.  Ann  fin,  ■obAffAit)  An  m$eAn  if  bi^e,  “ beunfAit)  mb 
nit)  Af  bit  *oo’n  cb  bbAffAf  mo  nAipicm  T>Am.”  UAf  1 tAtAif  Ann 
fin,  A$uf  CAbAif  An  nAipicm  *ot,  “j  AbAif  nAb  bpuit  nit)  Af  bit  A5 
ceAfcAt  uaic,  Abe  *00  tAbAifc  50  CIS  a b-AtAf,  A^uf  mnif  *01  5Uf 
mAC  ff$  tu  Af  elf  butfiAbCAig.” 

tlmne  An  mAC  fi$  ^Ab  nit)  mAf  t>ubAifc  An  feAn  *oume  teif, 
A^uf  nuAif  bus  fb  An  nAipicin  *o’m$m  R15  An  ^AfAi$  buib,  *oub- 
Aifc  fe  : “ If  mife  mAC  tti  ConbubAif,  Ri'$  ConnAbcj  UAbAif  mb 
50  *oci  *o’AtAif  : f at>a  mb  *o’-d  tofuigeAbc.” 

“ TIAf  bpeAff  t)uie  mb  nit)  eigin  eite  •oo  t>eunArh  t>uic  ? ” Af 
fife. 

“ Aon  nit>  eite  A5  ceAfe^t  uAimj”  Af  feifeAn; 

“ rriA  tAifbbAnAim  An  ceAc  *ouic  nAb  mbbit)  cu  f^fCA  ? ”Af  fifes 
“ beit)eA*o,”  Af  feifeAn. 

“ Anoif,”  Af  fife,  “ Af  *o’AnAm  nA  b-innif  t>o  m*  AtAif  ^uf  mife 
*00  tug  bum  a ti$e-feAn  tu,  Aguf  bbit)  mife  mo  bAfAit)  itiAit 
*Ouic  ; A^uf  teis  ofc  fbm,”  Af  fife,  “ 50  bpuit  mbp-hurhAbc 

•OfAOltieAbC  A^AT).” 

& T)eunpA*o  mAf  t)eif  cuj”  Af  feifeAn; 
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through  my  books  to  see  if  I can  find  out  the  dwelling-place 
of  that  King.”  Then  he  smote  his  palms  (together),  and  a 
servant  came,  and  he  told  him,  “ Take  the  King’s  son  to  his 
chamber.”  He  took  him  to  a fine  chamber,  and  it  was  not 
long  till  he  fell  asleep. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  old  man  came  and  said, 
“ Rise  up,  there  is  a long  journey  before  you.  You  must 
do  five  hundred  miles  before  midday.” 

“ I could  not  do  it,”  said  the  King’s  son. 

“ If  you  are  a good  ridei*  I will  give  you  a horse  that  will 
bring  you  over  the  journey.” 

“I  will  do  as  you  say,”  said  the  King’s  son. 

The  old  man  gave  him  plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink  and, 
when  he  was  satisfied,  he  gave  him  a little  white  garran  and 
said,  “ Give  the  garran  his  head,  and  when  he  stops  look  up 
into  the  air,  and  you  will  see  three  swans  as  white  as  snow. 
Those  are  the  three  daughters  of  the  King  of  the  Black  Desert. 
There  will  be  a green  napkin  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  them, 
that  is  the  youngest  daughter,  and  there  is  not  anyone  alive 
except  her  who  could  bring  you  to  the  house  of  the  King  of 
the  Black  Desert.  When  the  garran  stops  you  will  be  near 
a lake,  the  three  swans  will  come  to  land  on  the  brink  of 
that  lake,  and  they  will  make  three  young  women  of  them- 
selves, and  they  will  go  into  the  lake  swimming  and  dancing. 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  green  napkin,  and  when  you  get  the 
young  women  in  the  lake  go  and  get  the  napkin,  and  do  not 
part  with  it.  Go  into  hiding  under  a tree,  and  when  the 
young  women  will  come  out  two  of  them  will  make  swans 
of  themselves,  and  will  go  away  in  the  air.  Then  the  youngest 
daughter  will  say,  ‘ I will  do  anything  for  him  who  will  give 
me  my  napkin.’  Come  forward  then  and  give  her  the  napkin, 
and  say  that  there  is  nothing  you  want  but  to  bring  you  to 
her  father’s  house,  and  tell  her  that  you  are  a king’s  son  from 
a powerful  country.” 

The  King’s  son  did  everything  as  the  old  man  desired  him, 
and  when  he  gave  the  napkin  to  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  the  Black  Desert  he  said,  “ T am  the  son  of  O’Conor,  King 
of  Connacht.  Bring  me  to  your  father.  Long  am  I seeking 
him.” 

“ Would  not  it  be  better  for  me  to  do  something  else  for  you? 
said  she. 

“ I do  not  want  anything  else,”  said  he. 

“If  I show  you;  the  house  will  you  not  be  satisfied?  ” said 
she. 
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Ami  fin  finne  fi  eAtA  *61  fein  Agtif  *otibAife  : s‘  tbim  fiiAf  Af 

mo  mum,  Aguf  cuif  *oo  tArhA  fAoi  mo  rrunnbAt,  Aguf  congbAig 
5feim  cfUAit).” 

Ritine  fb  AmtAiAj  Agtif  tfAit  fi  a f^iAt^nAy  “|  Af  50  bfAt  tbite 
tAf  tnocAib  A5f  tAf  gteAnncAib,  tAf  muif  Aguf  tAf  ftbibcib,  50 
*oc^mi5  fi  50  CAtAm  mAf  *oo  bi  An  gfiAn  a$  *out  fAoi;  Ann  fin 
•oubAifc  fi  teif  : “ An  bfeiceAnn  cu  An  ceAt  mbf  fin  tAtt  ? Sin 

ceAt  m’AtAf.  StAn  teAc;  Am  Af  bit  bbifteAf  bAo$At  ofc,  bbib 
mife  te  *oo  tAoib.”  Ann  fin  *o’imti§  fi  haiA. 

CuaiA  An  mAC  fi$  turn  An  cige,  tuAi A AfceAt,  Aguf  cia  ’o’feic- 
feAA  f 6 Ann  fin  ’nA  ftnAe  1 gcAtAoif  bif,  Ate  An  feAn  *ouine  tiAt 
*o’imif  nA  cAf *oai A Aguf  An  tiAtfoib  teif. 

“ peicim,  a mic  fig,”  Af  feifeAn,  “ 50  bftiAif  cn  mb  AmAt  f 01m 
tA  Aguf  btiAAAin:  CA  fA*o  b *o’fAg  cu  An  bAite  ? ” 

“ Af  mAixnn  An*oiu,  miAif  bi  me  Ag  bifge  Af  mo  teAbuiA,  tonn- 
Aifc  mb  ctiA$-ceAtA,  finne  mb  teim,  fgAf  mb  mo  AA  toif  Aif,  Aguf 
fteAmnAij  mb  toifi  f a*oa  teif  feo.” 

“ X)Af  mo  tAm,  if  mof  An  gAifgi*beAtt  ■oo  finne  cu,”  Af  fAn 
feAn  fig. 

“ T)’feu,ofAinn  fUT>  mof  longAncAige  ’nA  fin  *oo  AetmAm,  t)A 
n-bgfbtAin,”  Af  fAn  mAC  fig; 

“ CA  efi  neite  AgAm  •otnc  te  *oeunAm,”  Af  fAn  feAn  fig,  “ *j 
mA’f  fbi*oif  teAC  1 a*o  t>o  AeuiiAtb,  beiA  fogA  mo  tfiuif  ingeAn 
AgA*o  mAf  timAoi,  Aguf  mtmA  *003  teAC  ia*o  *00  AetmAm,  CAittfiA 
cu  *00  teAnn  mAf  tAitt  0111*0  rhAit  *oe  AAoimb  bgA  fotiiAti.” 

Ann  fin  TmbAifC  fb,  “ T!i  bionn  ite  nA  ot  in  mo  tig-fe,  Ate 
Aon  n Aif  AtfiAin  ’fAn  CfeAterhAin,  Aguf  bi  fb  AgAinn  Af  mAibin 
AnTiiu.” 

“ If  cumA  tiom-f a,”  Af  fAn  mAC  fig ; “ 015  tiom  cf  ofgAt>  *00 
’beunArh  Af  feA*b  miofA  *oA  mbei’beAtK  cfUAftog  ofm.” 

“if  *001$  50  *0015  teAC  *out  gAn  to*otAt>  mAf  An  gceutmA  ? ” Af 
fAn  feAn  fig; 

“ Cig  tiom  gAn  AttifAf,”  Af  fAn  mAC  fig; 

“ t)bit)  teAbmA  cftiAib  a^at)  Anotc  mAf  fin,”  Af  fAn  feAn 
fi§  ; “ CAf  tiom  50  ’ocAifbeAnfAi'b  mb  *61110  e.”  £115  fb  AmAt 
Ann  fin  b,  *|  tAifbeAn  fb  *bb  CfAnn  mof  A^tif  jAbto^  Aif,  *]  *onb- 
Aifc  : “ Ceifi$  fiiAf  Ann  fin  A^tif  cotiAit  in  fAn  njAbtois,  A^tif 

bi  fbi*b  te  b-bif$e  nA  sfbme.” 

CuAi*b  fb  f UAf  in  fAn  nsAbtoi^,  Ate  tom  tn At  A^iif*  bi  An  feAn 
fi$  ’nA  totJtAb,  tAinig  An  mgeAn  05  A^tif  tug  AfceAt  30  feomfA 
bfeAg  e,  A^tif  ton^bAig  fi  Ann  fin  e 50  fAib  An  feAn  fi$  Af  u 
bifsej  Ann  fin  tuif  fi  b AmAt  Afif  1 n^Abtois  An  tfAinn. 

te  b-bif£e  nA  sfeme,  tAinig  An  feAn  fig  tinge  A$uf  ,oubAift| 
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“ I will  be  satisfied,”  said  he. 

“ Now,”  said  she,  “ upon  your  life  do  not  tell  my  father  that 
it  was  I who  brought  you  to  his  house,  and  I shall  be  a good 
friend  to  you,  but  let  on,”  said  she,  “ that  you  have  great 
powers  of  enchantment.” 

“ I will  do  as  you  say,”  says  he. 

Then  she  made  a swan  of  herself  and  said,  “ Leap  up  on 
my  back  and  put  your  hands  under  my  neck,  and  keep  a 
hard  hold.” 

He  did  so,  and  she  shook  her  wings,  and  off  and  away  with 
her  over  hills  and  over  glens,  over  sea  and  over  mountains, 
until  she  came  to  earth  as  the  sun  was  going  under.  Then 
she  said  to  him,  “ Do  you  see  that  great  house  yonder?  That 
is  my  father’s  house.  Farewell.  Any  time  you  are  in 
danger  I shall  be  at  your  side.”  Then  she  went  from  him. 

The  King’s  son  came  to  the  house  and  went  in,  and  whom 
should  he  see  sitting  in  a golden  chair  but  the  gray  old  man 
who  had  played  the  cards  and  the  ball  with  him. 

“ King’s  son,”  said  he,  “ I see  that  you  found  me  out  before 
the  day  and  the  year.  How  long  since  you  left  home?  ” 

“ This  morning  when  I was  rising  out  of  my  bed  I saw  a 
rainbow;  I gave  a leap,  spread  my  two  legs  on  it  and  slid 
as  far  as  this.” 

“ By  my  hand,  it  was  a great  feat  you  performed,”  said 
the  old  King. 

“ I could  do  a more  wonderful  thing  than  that  if  I chose,” 
said  the  King’s  son. 

“ I have  three  things  for  you  to  do,”  says  the  old  King,  “ and 
if  you  are  able  to  do  them  you  shall  have  the  choice  of  my 
three  daughters  for  wife,  and  unless  you  are  able  to  do  them 
you  shall  lose  your  head,  as  a good  many  other  young  men 
have  lost  it  before  you.” 

Then  he  said,  “ there  be’s  neither  eating  nor  drinking 
in  my  house  except  once  in  the  week,  and  we  had  it  this 
morning.” 

“ It’s  all  one  to  me,”  said  the  King’s  son,  “ I could  fast 
for  a month  if  I were  on  a pinch.” 

“ No  doubt  you  can  go  without  sleep  also,”  says  the  old  King. 

“ I can,  without  doubt,”  said  the  King’s  son. 

“You  shall  have  a hard  bed  to-night,  then,”  says  the  old 
King.  “ Come  with  me  till  I show  it  to  you.”  He  brought 
him  out  then  and  showed  him  a great  tree  with  a fork  in  it,  and 
said,  “ Get  up  there  and  sleep  in  the  fork,  and  be  ready  with, 
the  rise  of  the  sun.” 
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“ UAp  AnuAf  Anoip,  “j  CAp  tiom-fA  50  T)CAipbbAnfAit)  mb  tmic  An 
111*6  acA  asax>  te  t>eunAifi  Ant)iu.” 

U«5  pb  An  mAC  pi$  50  bpuAC  toCA  -|  tAipbbAn  pb  *66  peAn-CAip- 
teAn,  Agup  tiubAipt  beip,.  “ Caic  $aC  tiite  CtoC  ’fAn  gCAipteAn  fin 
auiaC  ’fAn  bob,  1 bio *6  pe  *oeuntA  asax>  peAt  mA  t>cbit)eAnn  -an 
$piAn  pAOi,  cpAtnonA.”  ’O’lmtig  pb  uai*6  Ann  pin: 

UopAig  An  mAC  pi$  as  obAip,  aCc  bi  nA  ctocA  5peAmui$6e  t>’A 
Cbite  6orh  cpuAit)  pin,  nAp  petit)  pb  Aon  CtoC  aca  t>o  tosbAit,  A^tip 
*oA  mbeitieAt)  pb  as  obAip  50  *oti  An  tA  po,  ni  beitieAt)  ctoC  Ay  ah 
SCAipteAn.  Stmi  pb  piop  Ann  pm  as  pmuAineAt*  cpbA*o  t)o  but) 
Coip  *66  tieunAm,  Ajjup  niop  bpAt)A  50  *otAmi5  m$eAn  An  cpeAn- 
pi$  Cui^e,  "i  *oubAipc,  “ Ca*o  6 pAt  *oo  bpbin  ? ” 'Q’ltmip  pb  t>i  An 
obAip  *00  bi  Ai$e  te  t)etmArh;  “ TIa  cuipeAti  pin  bp6n  opt  ; *oeun- 
pAit)  mipe  6,”  Ap  pipe:  Ann  pm  6115  pi  ApAn,  mAiptpebib  *f  pion 

t)6,  tAppAms  auiaC  pbAitin  *opAOit)eACtA,  btiAit  buitte  Ap  An  t-peAn- 
CAipteAn,  A$up  pAOi  6eAnn  moitnit)  bi'  5AC  tube  6bo6  *oe  Ap  bun 
An  bo6A:  “ Anoip,”  Ap  pipe,  “ nA  b-mmp  tio  m’AtAip  gup  mipe  t>o 

pinne  An  obAip  tmit.” 

ritiAip  bi  An  $piAn  as  t)ub  pAOi,  tpAtnOnA,  tAmi^  An  peAn  pig 
Aguf  tmbAipc  : “ peicim  50  bptnb  *o’obAip  tAb  t>euntA  A^At).” 

“ CA,”  Ap  fAn  mAC  pi£,  “ 015  tiom  obAip  Ap  bit  tio  tieunAifi.” 
SaoiT,  An  peAn  pi$  Anoip  50  pAib  curhACc  ttibp  t>pAoit)eACtA  as 
An  mAC  pi$,  A5,up  tmbAipc  beip,  “ Sb  ti’obAip  tAb  AtnApAC  nA  cboCA 
•00  tbsbAit  a/*  An  bob,  A$tip  An  CAipteAn  t>o  cup  Ap  bun  triAp  bi 
rt  CeAnA.” 

tus  pb  An  mAC  pig  A-bAibe  A^up  tmbAipc  beip,  Ueipig  t>o 
Co*obA6  ’fAn  An  °iACe  Apbip.” 

tluAip  6uAit>  An  peAn-pig  ’nA  cotibAt)  tAinig  An  mgeAn  65  A^up 
tug  ApceAC  b cum  a peompA  pbm,  Agup  Con^bAig  Ann  pm  b 50 
pAib  An  peAn  pig  Ap  ci  bipge  Ap  mAi6m  ; Ann  pm  Cuip  pi  auiaC 
Apip  b 1 nsAbbbis  An  cpAinn.” 

te  b-bipi$e  nA  -gpbme*  tAmi^  An  peAn  pi$  "j  t)ubAipc  : “ O pe 

1 n-Am  *ouic  t)ub.  jcionn  t)>oibpe.” 

“ Hi’b  tieipip  Ap  bit  Opm,”  Ap  fAn  uiac  pij,  (i  mAp  zA  piop  A^Am 
50  *0015  biom  m obAip  bAb  tieunAm  50  pbi*6.” 

Cu Ait)  pb  s°  bpuAC  An  toCA  Ann  pm,  acc  niop  peut)  pe  cboC 
6’peiceAb,  bi  An  c-uip^e  Com  *oub  pm.  Suit)  pb  piop  Ap  CAppAi$  ; 
A^up  niop  bpAt)A  50  t)cAmi5  pionnguAbA,  but)  b-b  pm  Ainm  m§me 
An  cpeAn  pi$,  Cui^e,  A^up  *oubAipc  : “ Ca*o  cA  aja-o  be  *oeunAm 

Ant)iu  % ” ’O’mnip  pe  *6i,  Agup  *oubAipc  pi  : “ tli  bio*6  bpon  opc  ; 

C15  biom-pA  Art  obAip  pm  tieunAm  *6uic.”  Ann  pm  tu^  pi  *66 
ApAn,  mAipC-pebib,  Agup  CAOip-peoib  A^up  pionj  Ann  pm  tAppAing 
pi  AmAC  An  cpbAicin  t)pAoit)eACcA,  buAib  uip^e  An  toCA  bbice,  A^up 
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He  went  up  into  the  fork,  but  as  soon  as  the  old  King  was 
asleep  the  young  daughter  came  and  brought  him  into  a fine 
room  and  kept  him  there  until  the  old  King  was  about  to  rise. 
Then  she  put  him  out  again  into  the  fork  of  the  tree. 

With  the  rise  of  the  sun  the  old  King  came  to  him  and 
said,  “ Come  down  now,  and  come  with  me  until  I show  you 
the  thing  that  you  have  to  do  to-day.” 

He  brought  the  King’s  son  to  the  brink  of  a lake  and  showed 
him  an  old  castle,  and  said  to  him,  “ Throw  every  stone  in 
that  castle  out  into  the  loch,  and  let  you  have  it  done  before 
the  sun  goes  down  in  the  evening.”  He  went  away  from  him 
then. 

The  King’s  son  began  working,  but  the  stones  were  stuck  to 
one  another  so  fast  that  he  was  not  able  to  raise  one  of  them, 
and  if  he  were  to  be  working  until  this  day,  there  would  not 
be  one  stone  out  of  the  castle.  He  sat  down  then,  thinking 
what  he  ought  to  do,  and  it  was  not  long  until  the  daughter! 
of  the  old  King  came  to  him  and  said,  “ What  is  the  cause  of 
your  grief?  ” He  told  her  the  work  which  he  had  to  do.  “ Let 
that  put  no  grief  on  you,  I will  do  it,”  said  she.  Then  she 
gave  him  bread,  meat,  and  wine,  pulled  out  a little  enchanted 
rod,  struck  a blow  on  the  old  castle,  and  in  a moment  every 
stone  of  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  “ Now,”  said  she, 
“ do  not  tell  my  father  that  it  was  I who  did  the  work  for  you.” 
When  the  sun  was  going  down  in  the  evening,  the  old  King 
came  and  said,  “I  see  that  you  have  your  day’s  work  done.” 

“ I have,”  said  the  King’s  son;  “ I can  do  any  work  at  all.” 
The  old  King  thought  now  that  the  King’s  son  had  great 
powers  of  enchantment,  and  he  said  to  him,  “ Your  day’s 
work  for  to-morrow  is  to  lift  the  stones  out  of  the  loch,  and  to 
set  up  the  castle  again  as  it  was  before.” 

He  brought  the  King’s  son  home  and  said  to  him,  “Go  to 
sleep  in  the  place  where  you  were  last  night.” 

When  the  old  King  went  to  sleep  the  young  daughter  came 
and  brought  him  into  her  own  chamber  and  kept  him  there 
till  the  old  King  was  about  to  rise  in  the  morning.  Then 
she  put  him  out  again  in  the  fork  of  the  tree. 

At  sunrise  the  old  King  came  and  said,  “It’s  time  for  you! 
to  get  to  work.” 

“ There’s  no  hurry  on  me  at  all,”  says  the  King’s  son, 
“ because  I know  I can  readily  do  my  day’s  work.” 

He  went  then  to  the  brink  of  the  lake,  but  he  was  not  able 
to  see  a stone,  the  water  was  that  black.  He  sat  down  on  a 
rock,  and  it  was  not  long  until  Finnuala — that  was  the  name 
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pAoi  teAnn  moimit)  bi  An  feAn-tAifteAn  Ap  bun  mAf  bi  ft  An  tA 
poitfie.  -Arm  -pin  t>ubAipc  fi  teif  : “ -Ap  t>’AnAm,  ha  b-innip  *oo 

m’AtAip  50  nt>eApnAit>  mife  An  obAip  feo  t>uic,  nt  50  bpuit  ebtAf 
A|\  bit  AgA*o  opm.” 

CpAtnonA  An  tAt  fin,  tAinig  An  feAn  pig  Agup  t>ubAipc,  “ peicim 
go  bpuit  obAip  An  tAt  t>euncA  AgAt>.” 

“ € a,”  Af  f An  mAC  pig,  “ obAip  foi-t)euncA  1 fin  ! ’* 

Ann  fin  fAoit  An  feAn  pig  50  fAib  niof  mo  tumAtc  t>fAoi*6- 
eAtcA  Ag  An  mAC  pig  ’nA  t>o  bi  Aige  ptin,  Aguf  t>ubAipc  ft  : “ fli’t 

Ate  Aon  put)  eite  AgAt)  te  ■oeunAtii.”  €115  ft  A-bAite  Ann  fin  t,  *7 
tuip  ft  6 te  co’OtA’b  1 ngAbtoig  An  tf Ainn,  Ate  tAinig  "pionnguAtA 
1 tuip  fi  in  a feomfA  ptin  t,  Agup  Af  mAitnn,  tuip  pi  AmAt  Afi'f 
Af  An  gcpAnn  t.  te  ti-tipge  ha  gptine,  tAinig  An  feAn  pig  tinge 
Agup  tmbAipe  teif : “ UAp  Horn  go  t>CAifbtAnpAit)  mt  t>uic 

*o’obAif  tAt.” 

cug  ft  An  mAC  fig  go  gleAnn  mop,  Agup  tAifbtAn  *oo  eobAf,  *j 
•oubAifc  : “ CAitt  mo  rhAtAip-mop  fAinne  in  fAn  eobAf  fin,  Agup 

pAg  t>Atn  t feAt  mA  *octit)  An  $fiAn  fAoi,  cpAtnonA.” 

-Anoip  bi  An  eobAf  fo  cent)  epoig  Af  *6oimne  Aguf  pite  epoig 
cimtiottj  Aguf  bi  ft  UoncA  te  ti-uipge,  Aguf  bi  Afm  Af  ipfionn  Ag 
pAife  An  pAinne. 

tluAif  *o’imtig  An  feAn  fig,  tAinig  pionnguAtA  Aguf  *opiAppuig, 
“ C A*o  cA  AgAt)  te  *oeunArh  An*oiu  ? ” 'O’mnip  ft  tn,  Aguf  tmbAipc 
fi,  “ If  *oeACAif  An  obAif  1 fin,  Ate  *oeunpAit>  mt  mo  *6ittiott  te 
t)0  beAtA  t>o  fAbAit.”  An  fin  tug  fi  t>o  mAipcfebit,  AfAn,  Aguf 
pion.  Rinne  fi  pi*oeAt  * t>i  ptin  Aguf  tuAit)  piop  ’fAn  eobAf; 
Hi  of  bpA*OA  go  bpACAit)  ft  t>eACAt  Aguf  emnceAt  Ag  ceAtc  AmAt 
Af  An  eobAf,  Aguf  cofAn  Ann  mAf  coifneAt  Aft>,  Aguf  t>uine  Af 
bit  t>o  beit>eAt)  Ag  tifceAtc  teif  An  cofAn  fin  fAOitpeAt)  ft  go 
fAib  Afm  ipfinn  Ag  cfoit). 

Paoi  teAnn  CAmAitt,  ti’imtig  An  *oeACAt,  toifg  An  emnceAt  Aguf 
An  coifneAt,  Aguf  tAinig  pionnguAtA  Aniof  teif  An  bpAmne; 
SeAtAit)  fi  An  pAinne  -oo  uiac  An  fig,  Aguf  tiubAifc  fi  : “ JJnotAig 

mt  An  CAt,  *j  eA  do  beAtA  fAbAtCA,  Ate  peut,  cA  tAitnpcin  mo 
tAirhe  t)eipe  bfipce.  Ate  b’titnp  guf  At)AmAit  An  nit)  gup  bpif- 
eAt)  t.  TluAif  tiucpAf  m’AtAif,  nA  CAbAif  An  pAinne  t)b,  Ate 
bAgAif  t go  cpuAit).  t)tAffAit)  ft  tu  Ann  fin  te  t>o  beAn  do 
togAt),  Aguf  peo  An  tAoi  t>eunpAf  eu  t>o  pogA.  t>ti*6  mife  Aguf 
mo  t)eifbfiufAtA  1 feomfA,  btit)  pott  Af  An  t>opAf,  -j  cuippimit) 
uite  Af  tArhA  AmAt  mAf  tpuimipgm.  Cuippit)  eufA  *oo  tAm  cpi't) 
An  bpott,  Aguf  An  tAm  tongbotAf  cti  gftim  uiffi  nuAif  pofgotAit) 


* rtvoeAC  no  puiueAc  = “ CpocAc  mAft),”  pope  ein  nifge. 
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of  the  old  King’s  daughter — came  to  him  and  said,  “ What 
have  you  to  do  to-day?”  He  told  her,  and  she  said,  ‘‘Let 
there  be  no  grief  on  you.  I can  do  that  work  for  you.”  Then 
she  gave  him  bread,  beef,  mutton,  and  wine.  After  that  she 
drew  out  the  little  enchanted  rod,  smote  the  water  of  the  lake 
with  it,  and  in  a moment  the  old  castle  was  set  up  as  it  had 
been  the  day  before.  Then  she  said  to  him — “ On  your  life, 
don’t  tell  my  father  that  I did  this  work  for  you,  or  that  you 
have  any  knowledge  of  me  at  all.” 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  old  King  came  and  said, 
“ I see  that  you  have  the  day’s  work  done.” 

“ I have,”  said  the  King’s  son,  “ that  was  an  easy-done  job.” 
Then  the  cld  King  thought  that  the  King’s  son  had  more 
power  of  enchantment  than  he  had  himself,  and  he  said,  “You 
have  only  one  other  thing  to  do.”  He  brought  him  home  then, 
and  put  him  to  sleep  in  the  fork  of  the  tree,  but  Finnuala  came 
and  put  him  in  her  own  chamber,  and  in  the  morning  she 
sent  him  out  again  into  the  tree.  At  sunrise  the  old  King  came 
to  him  and  said : “ Come  with  me  till  I show  you  your  day’s 
work.” 

He  brought  the  King’s  son  to  a great  glen,  and  showed  him 
a well,  and  said,  “ My  grandmother  lost  a ring  in  that  well,  and 
do  you  get  it  for  me  before  the  sun  goes  under  this  morning.” 
Now,  this  well  was  one  hundred  feet  deep  and  twenty  feet 
round  about,  and  it  was  filled  with  water,  and  there  was  an 
army  out  of  hell  watching  the  ring. 

When  the  old  King  went  away  Finnuala  came  and  asked, 
“ What  have  you  to  do  to-day?  ” He  told  her,  and  she  said, 
“ That  is  a difficult  task,  but  I shall  do  my  best  to  save  your 
life.”  Then  she  gave  him  beef,  bread,  and  wine.  Then  she 
made  a sea-bird  of  herself,  and  went  down  into  the  well. 
It  was  not  long  till  he  saw  smoke  and  lightning  coming  up 
out  of  the  well,  and  (he  heard)  a sound  like  loud  thunder,  and 
anyone  who  would  be  listening  to  that  noise  he  would  think 
that  the  army  of  hell  was  fighting. 

At  the  end  of  a while  the  smoke  went  away,  the  lightning 
and  thunder  ceased,  and  Finnuala  came  up  with  the  ring. 
She  handed  the  ring  to  the  King’s  son,  and  said,  “ I won 
the  battle,  and  your  life  is  saved.  But,  look,  the  little  finger 
of  my  right  hand  is  broken;  but  perhaps  it  is  a lucky  thing 
that  it  was  broken.  When  my  father  comes  do  not  give  him 
the  ring,  but  threaten  him  stoutly.  He  will  bring  you  then 
to  choose  your  wife,  and  this  is  how  you  shall  make  your 
choice.  I and  my  sisters  will  be  in  a room,  there  will  be  a 
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m’AtAif  An  oofAf,  if  i fin  L&m  An  cb  beiTieAf  a^at)  mApTrhnAO’,1 
C15  teAC  mife  *o’Aitne  Af  mo  tAitnpcin  bfifce.” 

“ U15  tiom,  A^iif  5f^t>  mo  bpoiTie  tu,  a pionngtiAtA,”  Af  fAn 
itiac  fi$j 

Uf-dtnbnA  An  tAe  fin,  tAinij  An  feArr-fig  A^tif  T>’fiAffui5  : **  An 
bpuAip  cti  p-dmne  mo  mACAp  moipe  ? ” 

“ fuAifeAf  50  *oeitfnn,”  Af  fAn  mAC  pig  ; “ bi  Afm  ’$A  butivoAb 
Af  iffionn,  Abe  buAit  mife  iat>,  Aguf  buAitpinn  a feAbc  n-oipeAT)8 
Hac  bpuit  pi  op  A5A*o  gup  ConnAccAb  me  ? ” 

“ CAbAip  ,i)Am  An  f Ainne,”  Af  fAn  feAn  pig: 

“5°  *oeimin,  ni  ciubpAO,”  Af  feifeAn  ; “ cpoiT)  m6  50  cpuAi*d 
Af  a fon  ; acc  cAbAip  t>Aiti-fA  mo  beAn;  CeAfCAig’  tiAim  beit  A5 
imceAcc.” 

U115  An  feAn  pig  AfceAb  e,  A^up  T)ubAipc,  “ UA  mo  tpiup  ingeAn 
’fAn  feomfA  fin  it>’  lAtAifj  UA  tAm  p;Ab  Aom  aca  fince  AtriAb,’ 
Aguf  An  cb  bongbocAf  cu  speim  tnppi  50  bpof^otAit)  mife  An 
*oof Af , fin  1 00  beAn.” 

Ctiif  An  mAC  pig  a tArh  cpio  An  bpott  *oo  bi  Af  An  T>opAf,  A^uf 
puAif  fb  gpeim  Af  tAirh  An  tAitnpcin  bpipce,  A^uf  bongbAig  ^peim 
CfUAit)  Aif , 5iif  popgAit  An  feAn  pig  oopAf  An  cpeompA. 

“ ’S  1 peo  mo  beAn,”  Af  fAn  mAC  pig  ; “ cAbAif  t)Am  Anoif  pppb 
T)’ingine.” 

“ tlf’t  *oe  pppb  Aici  te  p^gAit  At c CAOit-eAb  *oonn  te  fib  no 
CAbAifC  AbAite,  Aguf  nAf  ca^aiT)  fib  Af  Aif,-  beo  nA  mAfb,  50 
•oeo  ! ” 

Chai*6  An  mAC  pig  *]  pionngtiAtA  Af  mApctngeAbc  Af  An  ^caoiI- 
eAb  nonn  ; A^uf  niop  bfAOA  50  ocAnsAOAf  50  *oci  An  boitt  ’n  Af 
f A5  An  mAC  pig  a bn  A^uf  a feAbAC:  t)i  fiA*o  Ann  fin  poime,  mAf 

Aon  te  nA  bApAtt  bpeAg  nub.  Cuip  pe  An  c-eAb  CAot  nonti  Af 
Aif  Ann  fin.  Ctnp  fe  pionngtiAtA  a$  mApcuigeAbc  Af  a bApAtt^ 
Aguf  tbim  fUAf,  b pern, 


A cu  te  n-A  boif 
A feAbAC  Af  a boif, 

A511  f niop  f cat)  fb  50  *oc^mi5  fb  50  RAt  CptiAc^m: 

t)i  pAitce  mop  poime  Ann  fin,  Agtif  mop  bpAOA  guf  pofA'b  e 
fbm  A5 uf  fionnjuAtA.  CaiC  f iat>  beAtA  f a*oa  fetmtiiAf, — acc  if 
beA^  mA  zA  tofs  An  cfeAn-bAifte-dm  te  f A$Ait  Anoin  1 UAC-CptiAb- 
,din  ConnAcCi 


The  King  of  the  Black  Desert . 
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hole  in  the  door,  and  we  shall  all  put  our  hands  out  in  a 
cluster.  You  will  put  your  hand  through  the  hole,  and  the 
hand  that  you  will  keep  hold  of  when  my  father  will  open 
the  door  that  is  the  hand  of  her  you  shall  have  for  wife.  You 
can  know  me  by  my  broken  little  finger.” 

“ I can;  and  the  love  of  my  heart  you  are,  Finnuala,”  says 
the  King’s  son. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  old  King  came  and  asked, 
“ Did  you  get  my  grandmother’s  ring?  ” 

“I  did,  indeed,”  says  the  King’s  son;  “there  was  an  army 
out  of  hell  guarding  it,  but  I beat  them;  and  I would  beat 
seven  times  as  many.  Don’t  you  know  I’m  a Connachtman?  ” 
“ Give  me  the  ring,”  says  the  old  King. 

“Indeed  I won’t  give  it,”  says  he;  “I  fought  hard  for  it; 
but  do  you  give  me  my  wife,  I want  to  be  going.” 

The  old  King  brought  him  in  and  said,  “ My  three  daughters 
are  in  that  room  before  you.  The  Hand  of  each  of  them  is 
stretched  out,  and  she  on  whom  you  will  keep  your  hold  until 
I open  the  door,  that  one  is  your  wife.” 

The  King’s  son  thrust  his  hand  through  the  hole  that  was 
in  the  door,  and  caught  hold  of  the  hand  with  the  broken 
little  finger,  and  kept  a tight  hold  of  it  until  the  old  King 
opened  the  door  of  the  room. 

“ This  is  my  wife,”  said  the  King’s  son.  14  Give  me  now 
your  daughter’s  fortune.” 

“ She  has  no  fortune  to  get,  but  the  brown  slender  steed 
to  bring  you  home,  and  that  ye  may  never  come  back,  alive 
or  dead!  ” 

The  King’s  son  and  Finnuala  went  riding  on  the  brown 
slender  steed,  and  it  was  not  long  till  they  came  to  the  wood 
where  the  King’s  son  left  his  hound  and  his  hawk.  They  were 
there  before  him,  together  with  his  fine  black  horse.  He  sent 
the  brown  slender  steed  back  then.  He  set  Finnuala  riding 
on  his  horse,  and  leaped  up  himself. 

His  hound  at  his  heel, 

His  hawk  on  his  hand, 

and  he  never  stopped  till  he  came  to  Rathcroghan. 

There  was  great  welcome  before  him  there,  and  it  was  not 
long  till  himself  and  Finnuala  were  married.  They  spent  a 
long  prosperous  life;  but  it  is  scarcely  that  (even)  the  track 
of  this  old  castle  is  to  be  found  to-day  in  Rathcroghan  of 
Connacht. 


Cfli'oc. 
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A Os^riAig  An  Ctm.  CeAnjAace, 

A osAnAi$  An  buit  beAnsAitce 

te  a pAib  mb  feAt  i n-binfeAbc, 
CuaiA  cu  ’fblf,  An  beAtAb  fo, 

’S  til  CAinis  cu  T>o  m’feubAinc: 
SAOit  me  nAb  nT)eunfAit>e  T)obAf  Auic 
*OA  Tieiucp^,  a’ f me  t>’  lAffArb, 

’S  sup  b’l  *oo  tbbisin  tAbAippeAt)  potAf 
*Oa  mbeitnnn  t t Ap  An  fiAbpAip. 

••■** 

T)a  mbeifteAt)  mAoin  AjAm-fA 

A$up  AipseAT)  Ann  mo  -pocA 
’OetmpAinn  bbitpin  Ait-sioppAb 
5o  T>opAf  ci$e  mo  pcoipin, 

ITlAp  fuit  te  T)ia  50  5-ctumnpmn-fe 
CopAnn  binn  a bpoise, 

’S  if  f a*o  An  tA  6 bo*OAit  me 

Abe  A5  puit  te  btAf  T>o  poise: 

A’f  fAoit  me  a fcoifin 

50  mbut>  geAtAb  Asuf  spiAn  tu; 

A’f  fAoit  mb  ’nnA  t)iAig  fin 

50  mbut>  fneAccA  Ap  An  cpti  Ab 
A’f  f Aoit  me  ’nn  a “oiais  fin 

50  mbut)  tobpAnn  o *Oia  tu, 
tlo  sup  Ab  cu  An  feutc-eotAif 

As  “out  forhAm  A’f  mo  t)iAis  bus 

JeAtt  cu  f 1 ox) a ’f  fAicin  t)Am 
CAttA1*6e  ’f  bfb^A  Af T)A, 

A’f  jeAtt  cu  CAf  bif  fin 

^o  teAnf^  cpiT>  An  cpnAm  mb? 
fli  mAf  fin  AC-&  m6 

Abe  mo  pseAb  1 mbeut  beApnAj 
5Ab  nom  A’f  5Ab  mAiT)in 

As  feuCAinc  ci£e  m’  AtAp: 
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RINGLETED  YOUTH  OF  MY  LOVE. 

[Translated  by  Douglas  Hyde  in  “ Love  Songs  of  Connacht."] 

Ringleted  youth  of  my  love, 

With  thy  locks  bound  loosely  behind  thee, 
You  passed  by  the  road  above, 

But  you  never  came  in  to  find  me  ; 

Where  were  the  harm  for  you 

If  you  came  for  a little  to  see  me ; 

Your  kiss  is  a wakening  dew 

Were  I ever  so  ill  or  so  dreamy. 

If  I had  golden  store 

I would  make  a nice  little  boreen 
To  lead  straight  up  to  his  door, 

The  door  of  the  house  of  my  storeen ; 
Hoping  to  God  not  to  miss 

The  sound  of  his  footfall  in  it, 

I have  waited  so  long  for  his  kiss 

That  for  days  I have  slept  not  a minute. 

I thought,  O my  love  ! you  were  so — 

As  the  moon  is,  or  sun  on  a fountain, 

And  I thought  after  that  you  were  snow, 

The  cold  snow  on  top  of  the  mountain  ; 
And  I thought  after  that  you  were  more 
Like  God’s  lamp  shining  to  find  me, 

Or  the  bright  star  of  knowledge  before, 

And  the  star  of  knowledge  behind  me. 

You  promised  me  high-heeled  shoes, 

And  satin  and  silk,  my  storeen, 

And  to  follow  me,  never  to  lose, 

Though  the  ocean  were  round  us  roaring; 
Like  a bush  in  a gap  in  a wall 

1 am  now  left  lonely  without  thee, 

And  this  house,  I grow  dead  of,  is  all 
That  I see  around  or  about  me. 
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comnfn  ha  H-Aiuirme.* 

A bpAP  b fom,  in  pAn  c-peAn-Aimpip,  bi  bAincpeAbAb  PApb" 
Ainm  t)pi$ip  Hi  $p^PAi5,  ’nA  cbmnuiPe  i sConPAb  nA  S^^ime; 
tM  Aon  rhAC  Arh-din  aici  PAp  b’Ainm  UAP5:  ItusAP  b mi  cap  bip 

bAip  a AtAp  i lAp  coitte  bige  Dianne  po  bi  A5  p,dp  Ap  tAoib  hntnc 
1 n5Ap  po’n  ci$j  Ap  At1  -**bbAp  pm,  $<dip  nA  PAome  Coipm'n  nA 
b-Aicmne  mAp  teAp-Ainm  Aip:  C^inig  cmneAp  obAnn  Ap  An  trmAoi 

boibc  miAip  bi  pi  A5  pebtAP  nA  mbb  puAp  Ap  tAoib  An  hmiic: 
tluAip  pu^At)  Ua*>5  bi  pb  ’nA  nAoiPeAn^n  bpeAg,  Agnp  mbAPAi$ 
pb  50  mAit  50  pAib  pb  ceitpe  btiAPnA  p’aoip,  Abe  o’n  Atn  pin  AtnAC 
mop  p^p  pe  opPtAb  50  pAib  pb  cpi  btiAPnA  *06115,  bo  mop  6taip  pb 
cop  pAOi  te  coipcbim  po  pinbAt,  Abe  p’petippAp  pb  imteAcc  50 
CApA  50  tebp  Ap  a PA  tAirh  A5up  Ap  a tAoib  piAp,  A5tip  *oA  5Ctum- 
peAP  pe  Aon  pume  A5  ceAbc  bum  An  cige,  po  biiAitpeAp  pe  a PA 
tAirn  pAOi,  A5up  *00  pAbAP  pb  p’Aon  tbim  AtnAin  o’n  ceme  50  pci 
An  popAp  ; A5up  •oo  cmppeAP  ceup  mite  pAitce  poim  An  cb  tAmi5. 
t)i  seAn  mbp  A5  Aoip  015  An  bAite  Aip,  mAp  *oo  geibeAP  piAP  speAnn 
mbp  Ap,  5Ab  wte  oiPbe;  C’n  Am  bi  pb  peAbc  mbtiAPnA  p’aoip,  bi 
pb  peAptArhAb  A511P  tipAipeAb  *o’A  rfiAtAip,  A5«p  p’A  rhAtAip-mbip 
’oo  bi  ’nA  corhnuiPe  1 n-Aon  C15  teip.  In  pAn  bpogtriAp,  tbiPeAP 
pb  Ap  A tAmAlb  A51IP  Ap  A tAOlb-flAp  puAp  Ap  tAOlb  An  bmiic,  *J 
bi'oP  A5  ite  btAt  nA  b-Aicmne  mAp  $AbAp:  bi  AbAnn  beA5  Ann, 

ipip  An  ceAb  A5«p  An  cnoc,  A5«p  po  pAbAP  pb  pe  tbim  tAp  An 
AbAinn  bom  b-AbpeAb  te  seipppiAP? 

t)uP  peAn-505Ai,oe  An  rhAtAip-rfiop;  t)f  pi  boPAp  A5«p  beA5-nAb 
bAtb,  A5«p  b’lomPA  cpoip  *00  bioP  aici  pein  A5tip  A5  UAP5. 

Aon  tS  AmAin,  pubAipc  An  rh^tAip  te  UAP5,  “ CAibpiP  mb,  a 
tAiPsi'n,  cbm  teAtAip  bup  Ap  po  bpipcib  ; c<*  mb  p5piopcA  A5 
ceAnnAb  bpbipin,  A511P  miAip  bbiPeAp  pb  peuncA  A5Am  CAitpiP  cti 
•out  50  c^ittiup  te  ceip*o  *o’po$tnim.” 

“ *OAp  m’pocAt,”  Ap  pA  UAP5,  “ nf  b-b  pin  An  beipp  bbiPeAp 
A5Am;  lift  in  pAn  c^ittinp  Abe  An  nAorhAP  chip  p’f?eAp;  1TIA 
bu5Ann  cn  ceipp  Ap  bit  PAm,  petm  pi'obAipe  Piom — rA  ppbip  tfibp 
A5Am  in  pAn  5ceot.” 

“ tDioP  mAp  pm,”  Ap  pAn  ifi-^tAip: 

An  IS  ’nA  PiAig  pm,  bUAiP  pi  bum  An  bAite  ifibip  teip  An  teAtAp 
p’pA$Ait,  A5up  nuAip  ptiAip  biiAbAittiP  beA5A  An  bAite  50  pAib  Ar. 
rhAtAip  imti$te,  piiApAPAp  poc  5AbA1p  po  bf  A5  pAiPin  t)ACAb  O 
CeAttAi$,  A5«p  bmp  piAP  Coipnin  A5  mApciiigeAbc  Aip:  Ap  50 


* 6 ^JpoinpiAf  o CormcubAip  x>o  fUAip  me  An  p$eAt  po. 
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COIRNIN  OF  THE  FURZE 
(Translated  by  Douglas  Hyde.) 

Long  ago,  in  the  olden  time,  there  was  a widow,  whose  name 
was  Bridget  O’Grady,  living  in  the  County  Galway.  She  had 
an  only  son,  whose  name  was  Teig.  He  was  born  a month 
after  his  father’s  death  in  a little  wood  of  furze  that  was  grow- 
ing on  the  side  of  a hill  near  the  house.  For  that  reason  the 
people  called  him  “ Coirnin*  of  the  Furze  ” as  a nickname. 
The  poor  woman  was  suddenly  taken  ill  as  she  was  driving 
the  cows  up  the  side  of  the  hill. 

When  Teig  was  born  he  was  a fine  infant,  and  grew  well 
till  he  was  four  years  of  age,  but  from  that  time  on  he  did  not 
grow  an  inch  until  he  was  thirteen,  nor  did  he  put  a foot  under 
him  to  walk  a step,  but  he  was  able  to  go  quickly  enough  on 
his  two  hands  and  his  back,  and  if  he  would  hear  anyone 
coming  to  the  house  he  would  strike  his  two  hands  under  him, 
and  would  go  of  a single  leap  from  the  fire  to  the  door,  and 
he  would  put  a hundred  thousand  welcomes  before  whoever 
came.  The  youth  of  the  village  liked  him  greatly,  for  they 
used  to  get  great  amusement  out  of  him  every  night,  From 
the  time  he  was  seven  years  of  age  he  was  handy  and  useful 
to  his  mother,  and  to  his  grandmother  who  was  living  in  the 
one  house  with  him.  In  the  harvest  time  he  used  to  go  on 
his  hands  and  his  back  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  he  used  to 
be  eating  the  furze  blossoms  like  a goat.  There  was  a little 
river  on  it  there,  between  the  house  and  the  hill,  and  he  used 
to  go  over  the  river  of  a leap,  as  airy  as  a hare. 

The  grandmother  was  a silly  old  woman ; she  was  deaf  and 
almost  dumb,  and  many  was  the  fight  herself  and  Teig  used 
to  have. 

One  day  the  mother  said  to  Teig,  “ Teigeen,  I must  put  a 
leather  seat  on  your  breeches ; I’m  destroyed  buying  frieze,  and 
as  soon  as  I have  it  done,  you  must  go  to  a tailor  to  learn  a 
trade.” 

“ By  my  word,”  says  Teig,  “that  is  not  the  trade  I’ll  have. 
A tailor  is  only  the  ninth  part  of  a man.  If  you  give  me  a 
trade  at  all,  make  a piper  of  me.  I’ve  a great  liking  for  the 
music.” 

“ Let  it  be  so,”  says  the  mother.  The  day  after  that  she 
went  to  the  town  to  get  the  leather,  and  when  the  little  lads  of 


* Pronounced  -i  Curneen.” 


Irish  Lit.  Vol.  io— C 
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Coipnin  nA  ti-xMtmne: 


bpAt  teip  An  bpoc,  as  mei^itc  Cotfi  b-Apt)  A$up  *o’peti,o  pb,  *7  Coipnm 
Ap  a rhum  as  pspeA*OAOit  Auine  Ap  a Cbitt,  te  pAicCiop  50 
*OCU1CpeAA  pb,  A£Up  bUACAlttlA  An  bAlte  ’nA  AlA1$.  Cu*;  ATI  poc 
c£aiA  Ap  botAn  pAiAin,  Agup  nuAip  ConnAipc  pAiAm  An  poc  -j 
a rhApoAC  A5  ceACt,  fAOit  pb  $up  b’b  An  peAti-buACAiU,  *00  bi  a$ 
AeACc  ’nA  Comne;  VHop  piubAit  pAiAin  coipcbim  te  peACc  mbtiAA- 
AnAib  poirhe  pin,  aCc,  nuAip  ConnAipc  pb  An  poc  as  ceACc  ApceAC 
Ap  An  TiopAp,  CuaiA  pb  t)’Aon  tbim  AmAC  Ap  An  bpumneois,  A$up 
$Aip  pb  Ap  nA  corhAppAnnAib  e *00  fAbAit  o’n  *oiAbAt  *oo  bi  ’nA 
Aiai£: 

tH  nA  bUACAlttlA  A5  $AipiAe  *1  as  speA*OAA  bop  $up  Cuip  piAt) 
An  poc  Ap  tnipe,  Agup  AmAC  Apip  teip  Ap  An  ceAC.  riuAip  ConnAipc 
pAi*om  b as  ceACc  An  AApA  uAip,  Ap  50  bpAt  teip,  A$up  An  poc 
A$up  Coipnm  Ap  a mum  ’nA  AiaiA:  t)1  aAapca  pAX)A  Ap  An  bpoc,< 

A$up  bi  speim  An  pip  bAiAce  as  Coipnm  oppA;  tug  pAiT)m  a$aiA 
Ap  $Aittirh,  A$up  An  poc  *o’a  teAnAtfiAinc;  T)’eipi$  An  gAip  A$up 
tAmis  AAome  nA  mbAitce  Ap  £AC  cAoib  ‘oe’n  botAp  AmAC,  Agup  a 
teitCiT)  *oe  $AptAoit  ni  pAib  ApiAifi  1 scontJAb  nA  ^a^tirhe.  tliop 
pcA*o  p^*oin  50  n*oeACAit)  pC  ApceAC  1 gcAtAip  nA  ^Aittime  A$up 
An  poc  ■]  a rhApcAC  te  nA  fAtAib:  "but)  tA  mApsAiA  b Agup  bi  nA 

ppAmeAnnA  ti'oncA  te  ’OAOimb;  CopAij  pAitnn  as  sPaoAaC  A$up 
A5  ^AptAOit  Ap  nA  T>Aoinib  b *oo  f AbAit  A$up  bi  piAt)-pAn  a5  t)eunAm 
itiasaiA  pAOi:  CuaiA  pb  puAp  ppAix)  Agup  AnuAp  ppAi*o  eite  A£Up 

bi  as  imteACt  50  pAib  An  £piAn  as  Atit  paoi  ’pAn  cp^tnonA. 

ConnAipc  Coipnm  ubtA  bpeA§A  Ap  CtAp,  A$up  peAn-beAn  AnAice 
teb,  A$up  tAinis  Auit  rhop,  Aip,  cuit>  *oe  nA  n-ubtAib  *oo  belt  Aige? 
SgAOit  p£  A $peim  Ap  AtiApcAibAn  puic  A^tip  Cuai*0  pC  Tie  teim  Ap 
Ct^p  nA  n-ubAtt?  Ap  50  bpAt  teip  An  c-peAn-beAn  A^up  t)’pA5 
pi  nA  b-tibtA  ’nA  *oiai5,  oip  bi  pi  teAt-niApb  teip  An  p^AnnpAt). 

Tliop  bpA*OA  bi  Coipnm  as  1 te  nA  n-ubAtt  nuAip  tAimj  a rh^tAip 
1 t At  Aip,  A$up  nuAip  ConnAipc  pi  Coipnm,  geApp  pi  tops  cpoipe 
uippi  pbm,  *7  *oubAipc,  “ 1 n-Ainm  T)b,  a Coipnm,  ca*o  *oo  tug  Ann 
po  tu  ? ” 

“ piAppuis  pm  *oe  pAitim  O CeAttAi$  A$up  t)’A  poc  ^AbAip  ; cA 
An  c-A*6  opt,  a rhAtAip,  nAC  bpuit  mo  mumeut  bpipce.” 

Cuip  pi  Coipnm  ApteAC  m a ppAipge  A$up  tug  AgAit)  Ap  An 
mbAite: 

ACc  ip  AipceAC  An  nlA  tAptA  *oo  pAit)m  O CeAttAis.  11  u Aip 
P£Ap  Coipnm  teip  An  bpoc,  teAn  pe  pAi*om  AmAC  Ap  An  mbotAp 
mop,  tAmig  puAp  teip,  Cuip  a AA  AAAipc  paoi,  CAit  Ap  a Apuim  e, 
A$up  m'op  feAp  50  ’ocAmis  pe  A-bAite.-  tuiptms  pAirn'n  as  An 
*oopAp,  Agup  tuit  An  poc  mApb  Ap  An  CAippi$.  CuaiA  pAmi'n  ’nA 
COAtAA,^  bip  bi  pb  teAt-rhApb  Agup  bi  pb  mAtt  ’pAn  oiACe,  Asup 


Coirnin  of  the  Furze. 
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the  village  found  that  the  mother  was  gone,  they  got  a buck 
goat  that  belonged  to  lame  Paddy  Kelly,  and  they  put  Coirnin 
riding  on  it.  Off  and  away  with  the  buck,  bleating  as  loud  as 
he  could,  and  Coirnin  on  his  back  screeching  like  a person  out 
of  his  senses,  with  fear  lest  he  should  fall,  and  the  boys  of 
the  village  after  him.  The  buck  faced  for  Paddy’s  cottage; 
and  when  Paddy  saw  the  buck  and  his  rider  coming  he  thought, 
that  it  was  the  old  boy  that  was  coming  for  him.  Paddy  had 
not  walked  a step  for  seven  years  before  that,  but  when  he  saw 
the  buck  coming  in  at  the  door  he  went  of  a single  'leap  out 
through  the  window,  and  called  on  the  neighbors  to  save  him 
from  the  devil  that  was  after  him. 

The  boys  were  laughing  and  clapping  their  hands  till  they 
set  the  buck  mad,  and  off  again  with  him,  out  of  the  house. 
When  Paddy  saw  him  coming  the  second  time,  off  and  away 
with  him,  and  the  buck  with  Coirnin  on  his  back  after  him. 
There  were  long  horns  on  the  buck,  and  Coirnin  had  the 
“ drowning  man’s  grip  ” on  them.  Paddy  faced  for  Galway, 
with  the  buck  following  him.  The  cry  rose,  and  the  people  of 
the  villages  on  each  side  of  the  road  came  out,  and  such  shouting 
there  never  was  before  in  the  County  Galway.  Paddy  never 
stopped  till  he  came  into  the  City  of  Galway,  and  the  buck  and 
his  rider  at  his  heels.  It  was  a market  day,  and  the  streets  were 
filled  with  people.  Paddy  began  crying  and  yelling  on  the 
people  to  save  him,  and  they  were  making  a mock  of  him. 
He  went  up  one  street  and  down  another  street,  and  he  was 
going  until  the  sun  was  setting  in  the  evening. 

Coirnin  saw  fine  apples  on  a board,  and  an  old  woman  near 
them,  and  there  came  a great  wish  on  him  to  have  a share  of 
the  apples.  He  loosed  his  grasp  on  the  buck’s  horns,  and  went 
with  a leap  on  the  board  of  apples.  Away  for  ever  with  the 
old  woman,  and  she  left  the  apples  behind  her,  for  she  was 
half  dead  with  the  fright. 

It  was  not  long  that  Coirnin  was  eating  the  apples,  when 
his  mother  came  by,  and  when  she  saw  Coirnin  she  cut  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  on  herself,  and'  she  said — “ In  the  name  of 
God,  Coirnin,  what  brought  you  here  ?” 

“ Ask  that  of  Paddy  Kelly  and  his  buck  goat ; there’s  luck 
on  you,  mother,  that  my  neck  is  not  broken.” 

She  put  Coirnin  into  her  apron  and  faced  for  home. 

But  it’s  curious  the  thing  that  happened  to  Paddy  Kelly. 
When  Coirnin  parted  with  the^buck,  the  animal  followed  Paddy 
out  on  the  high  road,  came  up  with  him,  put  his  two  horns  under 
him,  threw  Paddy  upon  his  own  back,  and  never  stood  still 
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nuAip  o’tipig  pt  Ap  mAiom,  nf  pAib  An  poc  te  p^gAit  be6  ti^  mApb  * 
A^up  oubAipc  nA  OAome  uite  50  mbuO  poc  opAoitieAtcA  *00  bt 
Arm.  Ap  tAoi  Ap  bit  tug  pt  coipi*beAtc  00  $Aiotn  O CeAttAig,’ 
puo  nAt  pAib  Aige  te  peAtc  mbtiAAnAib  poime  pm: 

CuaiA  An  pgeut  cpto  An  ctp,  50  gcuAtAit)  $At  tube  peAp,  beAn,  -j 
pAipoe  1 gconoAe  nA  5A1ttiibe  ^5uf  if  10m *6 a cup-ptop  no  bt 
aip,  poim  cp^tnonA  An  tAt  pin:  XDubAipc  0111*0  gup  poc  opAoiO- 

eatcA  00  bt  1 bpoc  paiom,  *|  50  pAib  pt  pAnnp&pceAt  teip  ; oub- 
Aipc cm*o  eite  50  mbut)  peAp  pt*6e  Coipntn,’  Agup  50  mbuO  toip 
a *06$a*6j 

An  oi*6te  pin,'  o’mnip  Coipntn  ti-wte  nf*6  1 ocAoib  nA  caoi  00 
tiis  An  poc  50  S^tirh  1 CAinig  nA  buAtAitti*b  50  ceAt  t)pt§io 
Tit  5p^oai$,  ASUV  SpeAnn  mop  aca  a$  tipceAtc  te  Coipnfn  a$ 
innpmc  1 ocAoib  nA  mApcui§eAtCA  *oo  bt  Ai$e  50  gAittitb  Ap  mum 
puic  pAiotn  tit  CeAttAig,  Agup  gAt  m*6  tAptA  teip  Ap  peA*t  An 
La6: 

An  oi*6te  pin,  nuAip  tUAi*6  Coipntn  Ap  a teAbuiA,  t^mig  bpon 
615m  Aip,  A$up  1 n-^ic  cooAtCA  topAig  pe  Ag  peicptt:  T)’p1AppUlg 

a ifi^tAip  *66  cptAO  *00  bf  Aip:  "OubAipc  peipeAn  nAt  pAib  piop 

Aige.  “ rit’t  opc  Ate  peAptio,”  Ap  pipe  ; “ pcop  00  tuio  peicptt? 
*j  teig  oumn  cootA*6.”  Ate  ntop  peop  pt  50  mAioin: 

Ap  mAioin  ntop  petto  pe  gpeim  o’lte,  Agup  oubAipc  pt  te  nA 
tfi^tAip,  “ TlAtAO  AirtAt,’  50  bpeicpiA  me  An  noeunpAi*d  An  e-Aep 
hiAit  AAm;’*  “ t)’eioip  50  noeunpAft,”  Ap  pipe: 

teip  pin,  buAit  pe  a *6a  tAim  pAoi,  Agup  tuAi*b  o’Aon  teim  Arhim 
go  oct  An  oopAp,  Agup  AmAt  teip:  tug  p£  AgAi*6  Ap  nA  b-AieeAn- 

hAib,  i ntop  pcAO  50  noeAtAiO  pt  ApceAt  ’nA  meApg:  6m  pe  e 

pein  ioip  oa  pgeAt  Agup  ntop  bpAOA  50  pAib  pe  ’nA  tootA*b:  t)t 

bpiongtoio  Aige  50  pAib  An  poc  te  n-A  tAoib,  Ag  iAppAi*o  cAine 
Oo  tup  Aip:  "Ouipig  pe,  Ate  1 n-Aic  An  puic  bt  peAp  bpeag  ^puA^At 

tAob  teip,  “i  oubAipc  p£,  “ A Coipnfn,’  nA  bto*b  eAgtA  ope  porfiAm- 
pA.  Ip  cApAio  me,  T c^  me  Ann  po  te  cotfiAipte  00  teApA  00 
tAbAipc  ouic,  mA  gtACAnn  cu  uAim  t:  Ua  cil  00  ttAiptneAt  6 

pu^AO  cu,  “i  00  tuip-mA5Ai*6  A5  buAtAittib  An  bAite:  Ip  mipe  An 

poc  ^AbAip  00  tug  50  5A1ttim  tH,  Ate  eA  me  Atpuigte  Anoip  50 
oct  An  piott  in  a bpeiceAnn  cu  me:  Pit  peuopAinn  An  e-AtpugA** 

o’p&gAit  50  ocu^pAinn  An  tfiApcuigeAte  pin  ouic,  A^up  Anoip  ca 
curhAtc  rnop  A^Am:  T)’peuopAinn  00  teApu§AO  Ap  bAtt,  Ate  otAp- 

pA*6  nA  comAppAnnA  50  pAib  cu  pAnn-p^ipceAt  teip  nA  pi*be,  Agup 
nt  peuop-d  An  bApAbiAit  pm  bAmc  010b:  Ua  cu  00  fuiOe  Anoip 

50  otpeAt  m pAn  ^ic  Ap  pu^A^  tu,  -j  c-^  pocA  oip  1 bpoi^peAtc 
cpoije  000’  tAoib-fiAp,  Ate  nt’t  cu  te  bAmc  teip  50  poit,  mAp 
nt  peuop^  up^io  tfiAit  00  *6eunAfh  *66:  Ceipi$  A-bAite  Anoip  A^up 

Ap  mAioin  AmApAt,  AbAip  te  00  rhAtAip  50  pAib  bpion^ttio  bpe^$ 
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till  he  came  home.  Paddy  came  off  at  the  door,  and  the  buck 
fell  dead  at  the  threshold.  Paddy  went  to  sleep,  for  he  was 
half  dead  and  it  was  late  in  the  night,  and  when  he  arose  in 
the  morning  the  buck  was  not  to  be  got  alive  or  dead;  and 
all  the  people  said  that  it  was  an  enchanted  buck  that  was  in 
it.  Anyway  it  gave  power  to  walk  to  Paddy  Kelly,  a thing  he 
had  not  had  for  seven  years  before  that. 

The  story  went  through  the  country  till  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  County  of  Galway  heard  it,  and  many  was  the 
version  that  was  on  it  before  the  evening  of  that  day.  Some 
said  it  was  an  enchanted  buck  that  Paddy  had,  and  that  he 
was  in  league  with  it;  others  said  that  Coirnin  was  a fairy 
man,  and  that  it  would  be  right  to  bum  him. 

That  night  Coirnin  told  everything  about  the  way  the  buck 
took  him  to  Galway,  and  the  boys  came  to  Bridget  O’Grady’s 
house,  and  they  had  great  fun  listening  to  Coirnin  telling 
about  the  ride  that  he  had  to  Galway  on  the  back  of  Paddy 
Kdlly’s  buck,  and  everything  that  happened  him  throughout 
the  day. 

That  night  when  Coirnin  went  to  bed  some  sorrow  came  over 
him,  and  instead  of  sleeping  he  began  sighing.  His  mother 
asked  him  what  was  on  him.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know. 

“ There’s  nothing  on  you  but  nonsense,”  says  she.  “ Stop 
that  sighing  and  let  us  sleep.”  But  he  did  not  stop  till  morn- 
ing. 

In  the  morning  He  was  not  able  to  eat  a morsel,  and  he  said 
to  his  mother — 

“ I’ll  go  out  till  I see  if  the  air  will  do  me  good.” 

“ Maybe  it  would,”  says  she. 

With  that  he  struck  his  hands  under  him  and  went  of  one 
leap  to  the  door,  and  out  with  him.  He  faced  for  the  furze, 
and  he  did  not  stop  till  he  came  in  amongst  it.  He  stretched 
himself  between  two  bushes,  and  it  was  not  long  till  he  was 
asleep.  He  had  a dream  that  the  buck  was  beside  him  trying 
to  make  him  talk.  He  awoke,  but  instead  of  the  buck  there 
was  a fine  wizard  man  beside  him,  and  he  said,  “ Coirnin, 
don’t  be  afraid  of  me ; I’m  a friend,  and  I’m  here  to  give  you 
profitable  counsel  if  you  will  take  it  from  me.  You  are  a 
cripple  since  you  were  born,  and  a laughing-stock  to  the  boys 
of  the  village ; I am  the  buck  goat  that  took  you  to  Galway, 
but  I am  cha/nged  now  to  the  form  in  which  you  see  me.  I 
was  not  able  to  get  the  change  till  I should  have  given  you  that 
ride,  and  now  I have  great  power.  I would  have  cured  you  on 
the  spot,  but  the  neighbors  would  have  said  that  you  were  in 
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ajax)  So  fAib  tuib  -A5  V&V  re  coir  ha  ti-Aibne  ‘oo  btuffAti  pubAl 
A$uf  t ut  tunc  ; AbAif  ah  fux>  cetmtiA  tti  cp  tfiAitiin  ahx>iai$  a 
ttite,  A$uf  Cfeix>fit>  p 50  bfuit  ft  pop  TluAif  fAtAf  cu  a$ 
ctfuigeAtc  riA  tuibe  seobAiX)  cu  1 A5  pAf  CAob-pof  *oe’n  ttoit 
tri 01  "jA  m$eAtAin  acA  aj;  bfuAt  ha  b-Aibne ; cAbAif  teAC  1 A$uf 
bfUlt  !,  A$Uf  tt  AH  fU$,  A£Uf  btlt)  CU  lOnnAn  fAfA  X)0  fit  AHA$AlX> 
bUAtAltt  Af  bit  1H  f AH  bpAff  AlfCe.  t>tlt)  lOHJAHCAf  Af  HA  X)A01Hlb 
1 XJCOfAt,  AtC  HI  ttlAlfflt)  f1H  A-bfAX).  t>tlX>  CU  Cp  btlAtlHA  X)tAj; 

ah  tA  fin.  CAf  ’fAH  oi*6te  turn  ha  b-Aice  feo  ; btiX)  ah  pocA 

6lf  CO^tA  A^AtH-fA,  AtC  Af  *00  beAtA  COH^bAlg  'o’lHHClHH  A£AX> 
ftlH,  A5 Hf  HA  b-IHHIf  X)0  t)U1He  Af  bit  50  bfACAlt)  CU  tHIfe.  1mti$ 
AHoif.*  StAn  teAC.” 

$eAU  COlfHIH  50  HOeUHfAt)  ft  5At  Hit)  X)UbA1f  C AH  SfUAgAt 
beAg  ttif,  i tAiHig  ft  A-bAite,  tut$AifeAt  50  tetf.  t)feAtnAi$  ah 
ITlAtAlf  HAt  f Alb  ft  tom  SfUAIHAt  A£Uf  bi  ft  fUt  HlA  H*OeAtAlX) 
ft  AtHAt,  A£Uf  X)UbA1f  C p,  “ SAOltltH,  A 1H1C,  50  HT>eAfHAlX>  AH 
C-Atf  mAlt  t>U1C.” 

“ Hinne  50  x>eimin,”  Af  feifeAH,  “ A^uf  CAbAif  fux>  te  n’lte 
X>AH1  AHOIf.” 

An  oi*6te  fin,  1 n-Aic  x>o  belt  aj;  feicpt,  to“OAit  ft  50  bfeA$,' 
A£Uf  Af  mA1X>in  *0UbA1fC  ft  te  H-A  HlAtAlf,  “ t)l  bflOHjltlX)  bfeA$ 
a^ahi  Aftif,  a rhAtAip5* 

“ HA  CAbAlf  AOH  AlfX)  Af  bflOHSttlt),’*  Af  fAH  HlAtAlf  J “ If 
COHCfAtCA  CUICeAHH  f1AX>  AtHAt;” 

Ca\Z  Coif mn  ah  tA  aj;  fmuAineAX)  Af  ah  sctrhfAX)  *00  bi  Aige 
teif  ah  H^fUA^At  beA5,  i Af  ah  fAiXibfeAf  mof  *00  bi  te  pA$Ait 
Ai^e;  Af  tHAioin,  tA  Af  ha  mAfAt,  oubAifC  ft  te  h-a  rnAtAif, 
“ t)\  AH  bflOHSttit)  bfeA$  flH  A^Am  Aft  If  Afff.” 

“ 5°  rntAX)A1$lt)  *OlA  AH  mAlt,  “I  50  tA$’OA1$lt)  St  AH  e-otc,”  Af 
fAH  rh AtAif  ; “ tuAtAit)  mt  50  mime  x>&  mbeiteAt)  ah  bfion^ttit) 
ttAT>HA  A5  *ouiHe  cp  oi*6te  ah*oiai$  a ttite,  50  mbei'beAt  f!  flof.” 
Ah  CfiorhAt)  mAi*oiH,  *o’tifi$  CoifHin  50  mot  A$uf  *oubAifc  ft 
te  h-a  m^tAif,  “ t)i  ah  bfiOH^tbit)  bfe-Ag  fin  A^Am  Aftif  Afif, 
A^uf,  6 tAftA  50  ,ocAihi5  ft  tu^Am  cp  oitte  aht>iai$  a ttite, 
fAtAit)  mt  te  feutAinc  bfuit  aoh  fifinn  ihhci.  ConHAifc  mt  tuib 
in  mo  bfiOH^ttiX)  *oo  btAffAX)  mo  fiubAt  A^tif  mo  ti Jt  tAm.” 

“ Ah  bfACAit)  cu  in  fAH  mbfionsttio  c&  fAib  ah  tuib  aj  fAf  ? ” 
Af  fAH  HlAtAlf. 

“ CoHHAfCAf  50  •DeiHim,”  Af  feifeAH  ; “ cA  p A5  f Af  CAob  teif 
AH  5CtOlt  ttJOIf  H1$eAtAlH  ACA  Af  bfUAt  ha  tvAibne;” 

“ 5°  ’oeitfiiH,  n!’t  aoh  tuib  a$  fAf  AHAice  teif  ah  jctoit  hi$- 
eAtAiH,”  Af  fAH  rhAtAif  ; “ bi  mt  YAt1  ^1C  Pn  S°  tmtiic,  Aguf  hi 
(reUCtfAt)  P belt  AHH  A-^AH-flOf  ’OAm.” 
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league  with'  the  fairies,  and  you  would  not  have  been  able  to 
take  that  opinion  from  them.  You  are  seated  now  in  exactly 
the  same  spot  you  were  born  in,  and  there  is  a pot  of  gold 
within  a foot  of  your  back,  but  you  are  not  to  touch  it  yet, 
because  you  would  not  be  able  to  make  a good  use  of  it.  Go 
home  now,  and  to-morrow  morning  tell  your  mother  that  you 
had  a fine  dream,  that  there  was  a herb  growing  beside 
the  river  that  would  bring  walk  and  activity  to  you.  Tell  the 
same  thing  to  her  three  mornings  after  each  other,  and  she 
will  believe  that  it  is  true.  When  you  go  seeking  the  herb, 
you  will  find  it  growing  down  from  the  big  washing  stone  that 
is  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  Take  it  with  you,  and  boil  it,  and 
drink  the  juice,  and  you  will  be  able  to  run  a race  against 
any  boy  in  the  parish.  There  will  be  wonder  on  the  people 
at  first,  but  that  won’t  last  long.  You  will  be  thirteen  years 
old  that  day.  Come  in  the  night  to  this  place.  I will  have  the 
pot  of  gold  lifted,  but  for  your  life  keep  your  intentions  to 
yourself,  and  don’t  tell  any  person  at  all  that  you  saw  me.  Go 
now;  farewell.” 

Coirnin  promised  that  he  would  do  everything  the  little 
wizard  man  told  him,  and  he  came  home  joyous  enough.  The 
mother  observed  that  he  was  not  so  gloomy  as  he  was  before 
he  went  out,  and  she  said— 

“ I think,  son,  the  air  did  you  good.” 

“ It  did,  indeed,”  says  he,  “ and  give  me  something  to 
eat  now.” 

That  night,  instead  of  being  sighing,  he  slept  finely,  and  in 
the  morning  he  said  to  his  mother— “ I had  a fine  dream  last 
night,  mother.” 

“ Don’t  give  any  importance  to  a dream, ,f  says  the  mother, 
“ it’s  contrary  they  fall  out.” 

“ Coirnin  spent  the  day  thinking  on  the  discourse  he  had 
with  the  little  wizard  man  and  of  the  great  riches  he  was  to 
get.  In  the  morning  the  next  day  he  said  to  his  mother — “ I 
had  that  fine  dream  again  last  night.” 

“ May  God  increase  the  good  and  may  He  decrease  the  bad,” 
says  his  mother.  “ I often  heard  that  if  a person  had  the  same 
dream  three  nignts  after  other,  it  would  be  true.” 

The  third  morning  Coirnin  got  up  early  and  said  to  his 
mother,  “ I had  that  fine  dream  again  last  night,  and  since 
it  chanced  that  it  came  to  me  three  nights  after  other  I’ll  go 
to  see  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it.  I saw  an  herb  in  my  dream 
that  would  give  my  walk  and  my  activity  to  me.” 
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“ t>’bipip  $up  pAp  pi  Ann  6 fom,”  AppA  Coipnm,  “ A$up  pAbAiP 
mipe  pA  cbpAigeAbc.” 

tiuAit  pb  a PA  lAitri  pAoi,  Agup  buAiP  p’Aon  tbim  AmAm  50  pci' 
An  PopAp,  A$up  AmAb  teip.  tli'op  bpAPA  50  pA ib  pb  A5  An  gcloib 
ni£eAbAm,  Agup  puAip  pb  An  tint),  tug  pb  IbimeAnnA  rriAp  piAP 
a mbeiPeAP  $ApAp  ’§A  leAnAtnAinc,  a$  ceAbc  A-bAite  te  ceAnn- 
lut$Aipe; 

“ A mAtAip,”  Ap  peipeAn,  “ b’piop  PAm  mo  bpionslbiP;  puAip 
mb  An  tuib:  Cuip  piop  PAm  An  pocA  A$up  bpuit  PAm  b.” 

Cuip  An  rftAtAip  An  tuib  ’pAn  bpocA,  Agup  cimbiotl  cApcA  uip^e 
teip,  A$up  miAifi  bi  pi  bpuitce  A$up  An  pu$  puAp,  p’bl  Coipnm 
b.  Hi  pAib  pb  moimip  in  a bolt;  nuAip  feAp  pb  puAp  Ap  a bopAib 
A$up  topAi$  pb  A5  pit  puAp  A$up  AniiAf;  t)f  lon^AncAf  mbp  Ap 
A mAtAip.  tofA1$  pi  A5  CAbAlpC  mile  $tblp  A£Up  AlCU$AP  "DO 
*Oia;.  Ann  pm  $Aip  pf  Ap  nA  corhAppAnnAib  A^up  *o’mmp  Pbib 
bpion^loip  Coipnm,  A^up  An  bAoi  a bptiAip  pb  upAip  a bop.  t)i 
lut$Aipe  mop  oppA  uite,  rriAp  bi  t)p!§ip  tli  gpAPAi§  ’nA  cotfiAppAin 
rhAit  A^np  bi  meAp  aca  mte  uippt; 

An  oiPbe  pm,  hpuinm$  buAbAiltiP  An  bAite  ApceAb  te  tut$Aipe 
•oo  PeunArh  te  Coipnm  A$up  te  n-A  tfiAtAip;  tluAip  bioPAp  uite 
A5  cbrhpAP  ciA  fiubAtpAP  ApceAb  Abe  pAipm  O CeAttAig;  t)i  piA*o 
mte  A5  cAinc  pAoi  An  5CA01  a bpuAip  Coipnm  a fiubAt  A$up  tut 
a bn  Am. 

“ 5°  ’oeitfnn  ip  PAtfi-pA  buP  boip  Pb  belt  buiPeAb  ; ’pb  An 
cpAtAP  T)0  t«5  mo  poc-$AbAip-pe  Pb  00  pmne  An  obAip,  A^up  cA 
piop  A5  n-uile  Pume  50  pcu$  An  triApcuigeAbc  do  pmne  pb,  upAiT) 
mb  bop  Ap  Aip  DAm  pbm.  Ob,  mo  bpbn  ! 50  bpuAip  mo  poc  bpeA£ 
bAp  ! ” 

“ Cu£  cu  ti-biteAb,”  Ap  Coipnm,  “ ’pi  An  Unb  do  tbi$eApAi$  mb; 
Ttmne  mb  bpion^toip  cpi  oiPbe  AnPiAig  a bbile  50  teigpeobAP  An 
luib  mb,  Agup  tis  te  mo  mAtAip  a bpotu^AP  •go  pAib  mb  mo  bt-Aip- 
ineAb  CAp  bip  mo  teAbc’  o ^Aittirh,  ^up  ot  mb  pu$  nA  tuibe.” 

“ tl’peuppAinn  mo  tfnonnA  tAbAipc  50  bpint  mo  itiac  A5  mnpinc 
nA  pipmne  ^tAine,”  Ap  pAn  tti-dtAip; 

Ann  pm  topAig  cAb  A5  petmAirh  mA^AiP  pAoi  piipm,  ^up  imti$ 
pb  AiriAb. 

CuaiP  ^Ab  mte  nip  50  mAit  te  Coipnin  Ajtip  te  n-A  rh^tAip  ’nA 
Piai$  peo.  Aon  oiPbe  Arh^m  ntiAip  buAiP  An  m^tAip  A^tip  nA 
cbmAppAnnA  ’nA  ^cootAP,  bttAiP  Coipnin  bum  nA  b-Aicmne.  t)i 
a bApAip,  An  spuA^Ab  beA^,  Ann  pm  poime,  A^up  bi  An  pocA  bip 
pbiP  Pb; 

“ Seb  Puic  Anoip  An  pocA  oip  ; cuip  1 pcAip^e  b 1 n-^rc  Ap  bit 
ip  coil  teAC.  CA  An  oipeAT)  Ann  Agup  PeunpAp  puic  pA*o  t>o 
beAtA.” 
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“Did  you  see  in  your  dream  where  the  herb  was  growing?’’ 
says  the  mother. 

“I  did,  indeed,”  says  he;  “it’s  growing  beside  the  big  wash- 
ing stone  that’s  at  the  edge  of  the  river.” 

“Indeed  there’s  no  herb  growing  near  the  washing  stone,” 
says  his  mother.  “I  was  in  that  place  often,  and  it  could  not 
be  in  it  unbeknownst  to  me.” 

“Maybe  it  grew  in  it  since,”  says  Coirnin,  “and  I’ll  go  to 
look  for  it.” 

He  struck  his  two  hands  under  him,  and  went  at  one  leap 
to  the  door,  and  out  with  him.  It  was  not  long  till  he  was 
at  the  washing  stone,  and  he  found  the  herb.  He  gave  leaps 
like  a deer  that  a hound  would  be  following,  coming  home  with 
excessive  joy. 

“Mother,”  says  he,  “my  dream  was  true  for  me.  I got  the 
herb.  Put  down  the  pot  for  me,  and  boil  it  for  me.” 

The  mother  put  the  herb  in  the  pot  and  about  a quart  of 
water  with  it,  and  when  it  was  boiled  and  the  juice  cold, 
Coirnin  drank  it.  It  was  not  a moment  inside  him  when  he 
stood  upon  his  feet  and  began  running  up  and  down.  There 
was  great  astonishment  on  his  mother.  She  began  giving 
a thousand  glories  and  praises  to  God.  Then  she  called  the 
neighbors  and  told  them  Coirnin ’s  dream  and  how  he  got  the 
use  of  his  feet.  There  was  great  joy  on  them  all,  for  Bridget 
O’Grady  was  a good  neighbor,  and  they  all  had  a regard  for 
her. 

That  night  the  boys  of  the  village  gathered  in  to  make 
rejoicing  with  Coirnin  and  his  mother.  When  they  were  all 
discoursing  who  should  walk  in  but  Paddy  Kelly!  They  were 
all  talking  of  how  Coirnin  got  his  walk,  and  the  activity  of 
his  bones. 

“Indeed,  it’s  to  myself  he  has  a right  to  be  thankful;  it’s 
the  jolting  my  buck  goat  gave  him  that  did  the  work,  and  every- 
one knows  that  the  ride  he  took  gave  me  back  the  use  of  my  feet 
again.  Och!  my  grief  that  my  fine  buck  died!” 

“You  lie!”  says  Coirnin;  “it’s  the  herb  that  cured  me.  I 
had  a dream  three  nights  after  other  that  the  herb  would  cure 
me,  and  my  mother  can  prove  it  that  I was  a cripple  after 
coming  from  Galway  till  I drank  the  juice  of  the  herb.” 

“I’d  take  my  oath  that  my  son  is  telling  the  clean  truth,” 
says  his  mother.  Then  each  of  the  people  began  mocking 
Paddy,  till  he  went  out. 

Everything  went  well  with  Coirnin  and  his  mother  after 
that.  One  night,  when  his  mother  and  the  neighbors  went 
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Column  nA  b-Aicmnes 


s<  SAOitim  50  bpAgpAiQ  m£  e m pAn  bpott  a pAib  p£  Ann,’*  Ap 
pA  Coipnm  “ ACc  beAppAiQ  m£  pomn  *oe  A-bAite  tiom.” 

“ Y\A  CAbAip  teAC  pop  6,  aCo  biot>  bpionstoiQ  eite  a^ati  mAp 
bi  a^ati  CeAnA,  A^up,  ’nA  *6iai£  pin,  015  teAC  pomn  *oe  *oo  tAbAipc 
teAC.  CeAnnAig  An  CAtAm  po  A^up  cuip  ceAC  Ap  bun  in  pAn 
mbAtt  Ap  pu^At)  6u,  as tip  ni  peicpit)  cu  pCm  r\&  Aon  *oume  1 n-Aon 
ci$  teAC,  Pa  boCu  pA*o  *oo  beAtA;  St&n  teAc  An 011 — ni  peicpiQ 
cu  me  mop  mo.” 

Cuip  Coipnm  An  pouA  piop  in  pAn  bpoPP,  A$up  cpCApos  op  a 
Cionn,  A$up  tAimg  pe  A-bAite. 

x\p  mAi*om,  “oubAipc  p£  Pe  n-A  itiAtAip  : “ t)i  bpion^toit)  eiPe 

A^Am  Apeip  Apip,”  “|  An  cpeAp  uiAiQin,  *oubAipc  p£  Pei,  “ Ua  mo 
bpiongPoit)  piop  Anoip  $An  AtripAp,  bi  pi  A^Am  Apeip  50  tn'peAC  mAp 
bi  pi  A^Am  An  *oa  iiAip  eiPe  ; pm  op!  tiAipe  AnQiAiQ  a CCite,  A^up 
015  Piom  6 peo  nmpeACc  *ouic  nAC  bpeicpit)  cti  boCc  pA*o  *oo 
b 5AZAj  AC u ni  615  Piom  Aon  put)  eiPe  t)o  pAt>  PeAC  *o’a  tAoib.” 

An  oi*6Ce  pm,  Cuai*6  pe  Cum  An  .^oca  oip,-  -j  tug  PAn  ppopAm 
t>6  AbAiPe  Peip,  A^up  Ap  mAimn  tu^  p6  t)o’n  m^tAip  e.  ■“  Ua  niop 
mo,”  A*oeip  pe,  “ m pAn  A\z  a t)CAini5  pm  Ap,  Agup  ^eobAit)  mC 
*61110  C nuAip  bCi*6eAp  pe  as  ceApcAt  uaic,  aCc  r\A  cuip  Aon  Ceipc 
opm  t) ’A  tAoib.” 

Tliop  bpA*OA  ’nA  *6iAi5  peoj  gup  CeAimAig  t)pi$i*o  YH  bo 

bAmne  “j  Cuip  Ap  peupAC  h Cuai*6  pi  pern  A^up  Coipnm  Ap  a^aiQ 
50  mAit,  Agup  nuAip  bi  pe  piCe  btiAQAn  t)’Aoip,  CeAnnAig  pC  jjAb- 
Atc Ap  mop  cAPrhAn  oimCioPP  n a b-Aiumne,  A^up  Cuip  z eAC  bpeAg 
Ap  bun  Ap  An  mbAtt  Ap  pu5A*o  e.  SeAt  seApp  ’nA  ‘CiAig  pm  pop 
pC  beAn.  t)i  muipigm  mop  Aije,  A^up  nuAip  ptiAip  pe  bAp  te  peAn- 
AOip,  t)’pA5  pC  op  Agup  Aipjiot)  as  a Ctomn,  A^up  ni  pACAit)  Aon 
Quine  qo  COmnAig  in  pAn  015  pm  t^  boCc  ApiAtni 
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to  sleep,  Coirnin  went  to  the  furze.  His  friend  the  little 
wizard  was  there  before  him,  and  the  pot  of  gold  was  ready 
for  him.  “ Here  now  is  the  pot  of  gold  for  you,  stow  it  away 
in  any  place  you  like;  there’s  as  much  in  it  as  will  do  you 
throughout  your  life.” 

“ I think  I’ll  leave  it  in  the  hole  where  it  was,”  says  Coirnin, 
“ but  I’ll  bring  a share  of  it  home  with  me.” 

“ Don’t  take  it  with  you  yet,  but  have  another  dream  like  the 
one  you  had  already,  and  after  that  you  can  take  a share  with 
you.  Buy  this  ground  and  set  up  a house  on  the  spot  where 
you  were  born,  and  neither  you  yourself  nor  anyone  in  the 
same  house  with  you  will  ever  see  a day’s  poverty  during  your 
life.  Farewell  to  you  now;  you  shall  see  me  no  more.” 
Coirnin  put  the  pot  down  in  the  hole  and  clay  on  the  top  of 
it,  and  came  home. 

In  the  morning  he  said  to  his  mother — “ I had  another  dream 
last  night,  but  I won’t  tell  it  to  you  till  I see  if  I will  have  it 
again  three  nights  after  other.” 

“ The  second  morning  he  said— “ I had  the  dream  again  last 
night;  ” and  the  third  morning  he  said  to  her — “ My  dream  is 
true  now  without  doubt.  I had  it  last  night  just  as  I had  it 
the  two  other  times,  that’s  three  times  after  one  another,  and  I 
can  tell  you  this — that  you  won’t  see  a poor  day  during  your 
life,  but  I cannot  tell  you  anything  else  about  it.” 

That  night  he  went  to. the  pot  of  gold,  and  brought  the  full 
of  a purse  of  it  home  with  him,  and  in  the  morning  he  gave  it 
to  his  mother.  “ I have  more,”  says  he,  “ in  the  place  where 
that  came  from,  and  I’ll  get  it  for  you  when  you’ll  be  wanting 
it,  but  ask  no  question  of  me  about  it.” 

It  was  not  long  after  this  till  Bridget  O’Grady  bought  a 
milch  cow  and  put  her  on  grass.  She  herself  and  Coirnin 
went  on  well,  and  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  bought 
a large  holding  of  land  round  the  furse,  and  set  up  a fine  house 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  born.  A short  time  after  that  he 
married  a wife.  He  had  a large  family,  and  when  he  died  of 
old  age  he  left  gold  and  silver  to  his  children,  and  not  a person 
who  lived  in  that  house  saw  a poor  day  ever. 
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t>eAn  An  fin  iiuAit)* 

O fMT>  t>’a  pAt> 

gup  cu  pAiUn  pocAip  1 mbpoi5,< 

UA  piA*o  t>’a  pAA 

5up  cn  beiUn  CAnA  nA  bpo^. 

UA  pi  at)  o’A  pAtj 

mile  spAti  50  0015  cu  t>Am  ctil; 

Cit)  50  bpuil  peAp  le  pA§Ait 

’S  leip  An  cAilliup  t)eAn  An  fip  RuaiAj 

T)o  tti^Ap  nAoi  mi 

1 bppioptm,  ceAn^Ailce  cpuAit), 
t)OlCAlt)  Ap  mo  tAOlAlb 

A^up  mile  5lAp  Ap  pu*o  puAp, 
tAbAppAinn-pe  pit>e 

ITlAp  tAbAppAt)  eAlA  coip  cuAin; 
te  ponn  *oo  belt  pmce 

Slop  le  t)eAn  An  fip  RiiAit); 

SaoiI  mipe  a tetio-peApc 

50  rnbeit)’  Aon  o§eAp  ioip  mt  ’p  tu 
SaoiI  me  ’nnA  t>ei5-pm 

50  mbpen^pA  mo  leAnb  Ap  t>o  gluma 
1TI All acc  R15  neime 

Ap  An  ce  pm  bAin  t»'om-pA  mo  tlfy 
Sin,  A^tip  mle  50  leip 

"lute  bpti^e  tuip  imp  me  ’p  cu. 

UA  cpAnn  Ann  pAn  n^Aipmn 

Aip  a bpApAnn  ‘otnlleAbAp  a’p  blAt  buit>ej 
An  tiAip  leA^Aim  mo  lAm  Aip 

Ip  lAioip  nAt  mbpipeAnn  mo  tpoitie ; 

9S  6 polAp  50  bAp 

A’p  6 ’o’pAgAil  o plAiteAp  AmiAp 
Aon  poi^m  AtfiAm, 

A’p  6 T)’pA5Ail  o t)eAn  An  fip  RuAitii 

Ate  50  *oci5  IA  An  cpAO^Ail 

’RnA  penbpAp  cnuic  Agnp  cuAin, 

UiucpAit)  pmuic  Ap  An  njjptm 

’S  belt)  nA  neullcA  tom  *onb  leip  An  11511AI5 
t)eit>  An  pAipge  cipm 

A’p  ciocpAit)  nA  bptncA  ’p  nA  cpnAi$* 

9S  btit)  An  cAilliup  a$  p^peAOAt 

An  IA  pm  pAoi  t)eAn  An  fip  RuaiAj 
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THE  RED  MAN’S  WIFE. 
fTranslated  by  Douglas  Hyde  in  “ Love  Songs  of  Connacht.”! 

’Tis  what  they  say, 

Thy  little  heel  fits  in  a shoe, 

*Tis  what  they  say, 

Thy  little  mouth  kisses  well,  too. 

5Tis  what  they  say, 

Thousand  loves  that  you  leave  me  to  rue  %• 

That  the  tailor  went  the  way 

That  the  wife  of  the  Red  man  knew. 

Nine  months  did  I spend 

In  a prison  closed  tightly  and  bound; 

Bolts  on  my  smalls* 

And  a thousand  locks  frowning  around  ; 

But  o’er  the  tide 

I would  leap  with  the  leap  of  a swan, 

Could  I once  set  my  side 

By  the  bride  of  the  Red-haired  man. 

I thought,  O my  life, 

That  one  house  between  us  love  would  be| 

And  I thought  I would  find 

You  once  coaxing  my  child  on  your  knee; 

But  now  the  curse  of  the  High  One 
On  him  let  it  be, 

And  on  all  of  the  band  of  the  liars 
Who  put  silence  between  you  and  me. 

There  grows  a tree  in  the  garden 

With  blossoms  that  tremble  and  shake, 

I lay  my  hand  on  its  bark 

And  I feel  that  my  heart  must  break. 

On  one  wish  alone 

My  soul  through  the  long  months  ran. 

One  little  kiss 

From  the  wife  of  the  Red-haired  man. 

But  the  day  of  doom  shall  come, 

And  hills  and  harbors  be  rent; 

A mist  shall  fall  on  the  sun 

From  the  dark  clouds  heavily  sent; 

The  sea  shall  be  dry, 

And  earth  under  mourning  and  ban  j 
Then  loud  shall  he  cry 

For  the  wife  of  the  Red-haired  man. 


* There  are  three  “ smalls, ” the  wrists,  elbows,  and  ankles.  In  Irish 
romantic  literature  we  often  meet  mention  of  men  being  bound  “with, 
the  binding  of  the  three  smalls.” 
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tiitnne  tia  jcte^s* 

t)i  pe itmtAp  [tio  Dtiine-uApAt]  Ann  pAn^ci'p,  A£tsj  nTfUitt  Aire 
ACc  Aon  tfiAC  ArhAin.  tiling  pt  peo  [ftiDipe  nA  gcteAp]  tinge 
Afce^e  cpAtnonA  oiDte,  Agup  d’iapp  pe  toipcrn  do  p6m  Agup 
Do’n  DA-’p-’eus  do  bi  1 n-tinpeAtc  teip. 

Suavac  Horn  niAp  c a pe  AgAm  te  c’a$aiD,”  Ap  r^n  peitmeAp; 
**  acc  ciubpAiD  me  Dine  e a$ up  do  d’  DA’p-’eus.”  ppit  rtnptAp 
reiD  Doib  com  mAic  a’p  bi  pe  Aige,  a$ tip  niiAip  bi  An  ptnpeAp 
CAitee,  d lApp  An  HiDifie  Ap  An  DA-’p-’eus  po  eipige  puAp  Agup 
piopA  ^Airs^eAtCA  do  DeunArn  Do’n  peAp  po,  ^5  CAipbeAnc  nA 
ngni otfi AptA  bi  aca: 

D’^irig  An  DA-’r-’etis  Agup  pmneADAp  gAipgiDeAtCA  Do,  Agup 
ni  pACA  An  Dume  feo  ApiAm  pfofA  gAipgiDeAtCA  mAp  iad  pm* 
“ mAipeAD,”  ADeip  An  Duine-uApAt,  peAp  An  cige,  “ niop  bpeApp 
Horn  An  oipeAD  po  [do  fAiDbpeAp]  ’nA  da  mbeiDeAD  mo  tfiAc 
lonnAnn  pin  [do]  DeunAtn.” 

“ Leig  liom-pA  e,”  Ap  TtiDipe  nA  scteAp,  “ 50  ceAnn  tA  Agup 
btiADAin,  Agup  beiD  pt  torh  mAit  te  ceAtCAp  De  nA  bUAtAittib 
peo  acA  AgAm.” 

“ teispeAD,”  Ap  pAn  Duine-uApAt,  “ Ate  50  DciubpAiD  cu  Ap  Aip 
bugAm  £ 1 gceAnn  nA  btiADnA.” 

“ o citibpAD,”  AP  tliDipe  n a scteAp,  “ Ap  Aip  tu^AD  £.” 

Ppit  bptAcpApc  AP  mAIDin,  tA  Ap  nA  UlApAt,  DOlb,  nilAlp  biODAp 
AS  Dut  AS  imteAtc,  Agup  teis  An  Duine-uApAt  An  mAC  teo,  Agup 
D’pAn  piAD  Amui$  tA  Agup  btiADAin. 

1 seeAnn  a’  tA  Agup  btiADAin  tAini^  piAD  Api'p  A-bAite  tui^e,* 
Agup  a t^AC  p£m  1 n-tinpeAtc  teo.  t)i  pe  [as]  pAipe  oppA,  Agup 
bi  pAitce  ponipA  Aise,  AS«p  bi  oiDte  mAit  aca:  tluAip  bi'oDAp 

CAptip  a puipeip,  DubAipc  ftiDipe  11  a scteAp  teip  An  DA-’p-’eu*; 
tipige  pn Ap  Apip  Agup  gAipgiDeAtc  do  DeunAtn  Do’n  Duine-uApAt 
do  bi  CAbAipc  Ati  cpuiptip  Doib:  /Anoip  bi  a mAC  pern  Ann,  ppeipin, 

Agup  bi  pe  1 nsAp  do  belt  tom  rriAit  te  ceAtCAp  aca;  “ Pli’t  pt 
’nA  gAips^eAt  pop  tom  triAit  te  mo  tniD-pe  peAp,  Ate  teis  tiom-pA 
t,”  Ap  tliDipe  nA  scteAp,  “ Ap  peAD  \,A  Asnp  btiADAin  eite.” 

" leispeAD,”  Ap  peipeAn,  “ Ate  50  DcinbpAiD  cn  Ap  Aip  tnsAm 
t 1 sceAt1t1  AYi  tA  Asnp  btiADAin.”  *OnbAipc  pe  50  DcinbpAD. 

T>’imti$  piAD  tet,  An  t^  Ap  nA  rhApAt  ’peip  biD  tiA  mAiDne,  Asnp 
D-pAnADAp  Amtns  IA  Asnp  btiADAin  eite.  xXs^f  1 SC^1™  AVi 
as«P  btiADAin  tonnAipc  An  Dinne-iiApAt  An  corhtuADAp  as  ceAtc 

* Ca  ah  fseut  po  pocAt  Ap  pocAt  30  -oipeAc  rr>Ap  *00  p-UAipeAp  Asvip  mAp  x>o 
fSpfobAp  piop  e 6 beut  ttlAprAin  PUjai-6  tJi  SiottAptiAC  (popx>e  1 mbeuptA),  1 
SCotvoAe  ha  SAittifhe. 
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THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  TRICKS. 

Written  down  word  for  word  by  me  from  the  dictation  of  Martin  Rug 
O Gillarna,  or  “ Forde,”  near  Monivea,  Co.  Galway  (a  small  farmer, 
about  50  years  old,  Irish-speaking  only). — Douglas  Hyde. 

There  was  a farmer  [read  gentleman]  in  the  country,  and  he 
had  only  one  son.  And  this  man  [the  Knight  of  the  Tricks] 
came  in  to  see  him,  on  the  evening  of  a night,  and  asked 
lodgings  for  himself  and  the  twelve  who  were  along  with  him. 

“ I think  it  miserable  how  I have  it  for  you,”  said  the  gentle- 
man, “ but  I’ll  give  it  to  you  and  to  your  twelve.”  Supper 
was  got  ready  for  them,  as  good  as  he  had  it,  and  when  the 
supper  was  eaten,  the  knight  asked  these  twelve  to  rise  up  and 
perform  a piece  of  exercise  for  this  man,  showing  the  deeds 
[accomplishments]  they  had. 

The  twelve  rose  up  and  performed  feats  for  him,  and  this 
man  had  never  seen  any  feat  like  them.  “ Musha,”  says  the 
gentleman,  the  man  of  the  house,  “ I wouldn’t  sooner  [own] 
all  this  much  riches,  than  that  my  soft  should  be  able  to  do 
that.” 

“ Leave  him  with  me,”  said  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks,  “ till 
the  end  of  a year  and  a day,  and  he  will  be  as  good  as  any  of 
these  boys  that  I have.” 

“ I will,”  says  the  gentleman,  “ but  [on  condition]  that  you 
must  bring  him  back  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  year.” 

“ Oh,  I will  bring  him  back  to  you,”  said  the  Knight  of  the 
Tricks. 

Breakfast  was  got  for  them  in  the  morning,  of  the  next 
day  when  they  were  going  a-departing,  and  the  gentleman  let 
the  son  with  them,  and  they  remained  away  a day  and  a year. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  and  the  year,  they  came  home  again 
to  him,  and  his  own  son  along  with  them.  He  was  watching 
for  them,  and  had  a welcome  for  them,  and  they  had  a good 
night.  When  they  were  after  their  supper,  the  Knight  of  the 
Tricks  told  the  twelve  to  rise  up  and  perform  feats  for  the 
gentleman  who  was  giving  them  the  supper.  Now  his  own 
son  was  there  also,  and  he  was  near  to  being  as  good  as  any 
of  them. 

“ He  is  not  yet  a champion  as  good  as  my  men  are,  but  let 
him  with  me,”  said  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks,  “ for  another  day 
and  a year.” 

“ I will,”  said  he,  “ but  that  you  will  bring  him  back  to  me  at 
the  end  of  the  day  and  a year.”  He  said  he  would  bring  him., 
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flioipe  r\A  gcte^f: 


tmse  Ap if;  tus  pe  pAitce  Astip  puiptAp  *o6ib,  te  tuts^ipe  iat> 
t)o  belt  Ap  Aip  Apip  A$up  a m-AC  teo. 

CAiteAOAp  An  puipeAp,  Astip  nuAip  blooAp  ’peip  a puipeip, 
•oubAipc  pe  te  n-A  tuio  peAp  tipige  puAp  A$up  piopA  sAipsitieAtCA 
t>o  tieunArh  oo’n  oume-UApAt  *oo  bi  CAbAipe  nA  gnAoirnniteAcc  (?) 
•ooib.  T)’£ipi$  piA*o  puAp,  epi  pip  oeus,  A$up  bA  6 a itiac  An  peAp 
*oo  b’peApp  oe’n  mtAO  pin.  Hi  pAib  peAp  Ap  bit  lonnAnn  ceApc 
*oo  bAmc  o£  Ate  Ttioipe  nA  jjcteAp  pern; 

T)eip  An  onme-UApAt,  “ nl’t  peAp  Ap  bit  aca  lonnAnn  5Aipsit>- 
eAtc  xdo  PetmAm  te  tno  itiac  ptm.” 

“ IH’t,  50  oeimm,”  Ap  ftioipe  nA  ^cteAp  “ Aon  peAp  lonnAnn  a 
t)eunAtfi  Ate  mipe ; Asup  teigeAnn  cu  ‘oAtfi-pA  e as up 

btiAtiAin  eite,  b£it>  p£  ’nA  gAip^itieAt  torn  mAit  tiom  ptm.” 

“ niAipeAt),  teispeAO,”  Ap  pAn  T>ume-uApAt,  “ teigpit)  mb  teAt 
b,”  Aoeip  pb. 

Am  op,  mop  lApp  pb  Aip,  An  c-Am  po,  a tAbAipc  Ap  Aip  Apip,  mAp 
pinne  pb  nA  b-AtnAnncA  eite,  as tip  mop  tuip  pb  Ann  a geApAib  e. 

1 sceAnn  An  IS  as tip  btiAt)Am,  bi  An  oume-uApA\,  as  pAnArhAinc 
te  n-A  ifiAt,  Ate  m tAims  An  iriAt  nA  ftioipe  nA  geteAp; 
t)1  An  c-AtAip,  Ann  pin,  pAOi  immt)e  rhoip  nAt  pAib  An  mAC  A5 
ceAte  A-bAite  ttn^e,  Astip  oubAipc  pe  : “ pb  b’e  aic  oe’m  oorhAn 

a bpint  pb,  CAitpiX)  me  a pAgAit  AmAt.” 

tD’imtig  pb  Ann  pm  A^up  bi  pb  as  imteAtc  sup  tAit  pe  epi  oiPte 
A^tip  epi  tA  as  piubAt:  €£11115  Ann  pm  ApceAt  1 n-Aic  a pAib  Apup 

bpeA$,  A^np  Amui§  AnAgAit)  An  oopuip  tridip  bi  epi  pip  oeus  as 
buAtAt)  bAipe  Ann  J Asup  feAp  pe  as  pentAinc  Ap  nA  epi  peApAib 
oeus  “o’A  buAtAt),  Agiip  bi  Aon  peAp  AttiAm  o’a  buAtAt)  te  oA-’p- 
’eus  aca.  tAmis  pe  ’pAn  Aic  a pAbAOAp  ApeeAt  Ann  a meAps  Ann 
pm,  A^up  ’pb  a rhAC  pbm  bi  as  buAtAt)  An  bAipe  teip  An  oA-’p-’eus 
eite. 

Cuip  pb  pAitce  poim  An  AtAip  Ann  pm;  ■“  O ! a AtAip,”  A*oeip 
p£,  “ ni’t  ^on  pA$Ait  a^ao  opm;  Hi  pmne  enpA,”  Aoeip  pt,  “ 00 
$nAtA  (snot))  ceApc  ; miAip  bi  cn  [as]  T)eiinArh  mApsAit)  teipeAn 
mop  iApp  eti  Aip  ; mipe  [t>o]  tAbAipc  Ap  Aip  tns^t).” 

“ Ip  piop  pm,”  Aoeip  An  c-AtAips 

“ Anoip,”  Aoeip  An  mAC,  “ ni  bpiiigpit)  eti  pentAinc  opm  Anote^ 
Ate  T>etmpAp  epi  cot^im  oens  ’oinn  ^s^f  CAitpitieAp  st^^bA  coipce 
Ap  An  nptAp  as«P  oetippAit)  ftioipe  nA  sc^e^T  biA  AitnigeAnn  eti 
vo  rhAC  oppA  pm  [ = Ann  a meAps-p^n]  s°  bptngpit)  cn  e.  Hi 
b£it>  mipe  as  ite  Aon  sp^m  ^suf  t>eit)  nA  cmn  eite  as  ite.  btit) 
mipe  out  Anonn  ’p  AnAtt  ’p  A5  buAtAt)  ppiocA  Ann  pAn^scuio  eite 


The  Knight  of  the  Tricks , 3753 

They  went  away  with  themselves  the  next  day,  after  their 
morning’s  meal,  and  they  remained  away  for  another  day  and 
a year.  And  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  a year  the  gentleman 
saw  the  company  coming  to  him  again.  He  gave  them  a 
welcome  and  a supper,  for  joy  them  to  be  back  again  and  his 
'son  with  them. 

They  ate  their  supper,  and  when  they  were  after  their 
supper  he  said  to  the  men  to  rise  up  and  perform  some  feats  for 
the  gentleman  who  was  showing  them  this  kindness.  They 
rose  up,  thirteen  men,  and  his  son  was  the  best  man  of  alll  the 
lot.  There  was  no  man  at  all  able  to  take  the  right  from  him 
[overcome  him]  but  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks  himself. 

Says  the  gentleman  then,  44  There’s  not  a man  of  them  able 
to  perform  feats  with  my  own  son.” 

“ There  is  not  indeed  one  man,”  says  the  Knight  of  the 
Tricks,  44  able  to  do  it  but  me,  and  if  you  leave  him  to  me  for 
another  day  and  a year  he  will  be  a champion  as  good  as 
myself.” 

“ Musha,  then  I will,”  says  the  gentleman,  44  I’ll  let  him 
with  you,”  says  he. 

Now  this  time  he  did  not  ask  Kim  to  take  him  back,  as  he 
had  done  the  other  times,  and  he  did  not  put  it  in  his  con- 
ditions. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  and  the  year  the  gentleman  was  wait- 
ing and  hoping  for  his  son,  but  neither  the  son  nor  the  Knight 
of  the  Tricks  came.  The  father  was  then  in  great  anxiety  lest 
his  son  was  not  coming  home  at  all  to  him,  and  he  said, 44  what- 
ever place  in  the  world  he  is  in,  I must  find  him  out.” 

He  departed  then,  and  he  was  going  until  he  spent  three  Jays 
and  three  nights  traveling.  He  then  came  into  a place  where 
there  was  a fine  dwelling,  and  outside  of  it,  over  against  the 
great  door,  there  were  thirteen  men  playing  hurley,  and  ha 
stood  looking  at  the  thirteen  men  playing,  and  there  was  a 
single  man  hurling  against  twelve  of  them.  He  came  in 
amongst  them  then,  to  the  place  where  they  were,  and  it  was 
his  own  son  that  was  playing  against  the  other  twelve. 

He  welcomed  his  father  then.  44  Oh,  father,”  says  he,  44  you 
have  no  getting  of  me,  you  did  not  do,”  says  he,  44  your  business 
right : when  you  were  making  your  bargain  with  him  you  did 
not  ask  him  to  bring  me  back  to  you.” 

44  That  is  true,”  says  the  father. 

44  Now,”  said  the  son,  44  you  won’t  get  a sight  of  me  to-night, 
but  thirteen  pigeons  will  be  made  of  us,  and  grains  of  oats 
thrown  on  the  floor,  and  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks  will  say  tha& 
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tlibipe  nA  scteAf; 


“oe  nA  cotAtriAib.  5eo^i6  cu  *00  pojAn  A^up  *otAppAi6  cu  teiy 
gup  b’t  me  tosfAf  cu:  Sin  t An  corhAptA  beipim  “ouic,  i piott 

50  n-AitneotAi“6  cu  mipe  AtneAps  nA  ^cotAm  eite,  Agup  rriA  togAnn 
cu  50  ceApc,  bti6  mt  a^ao  An  uAip  fin.” 

'O’f^S  Ari  mAC  & Ann  fin,  A^up  t-dims  ft  ApceAc  Ann  fAn  ceAt; 
Agup  tuip  Uioipe  nA  gcteAf  fAitce  poime.  'OubAipc  An  ’onine- 
tiAfAl  50  “oc^ims  fe  as  iAppAi“6  a mic  ntiAif  nAt  *0015  An  'Ri'oipe 
Ap  Aif  teif  t 1 gceAnii  nA  btiA6nA:  “ tliop  tuip  cu  fin  Ann  fAn 

mAf5At),”  Ap  fAn  Tti“oipe;  “ Ate  6 tAinig  cu  cotfi  fA“OA  fin  v’A 
iAppAi“6,  CAitfit)  ft  belt  AjAt),  m a ’p  pti“oip  teAC  a tojAt  AtnAC.” 
Rug  ft  AfceAt  Ann  fin  t 50  peompA  a fAib  cpi  cotAim  “ceu^  Ann; 
A£Uf  “oubAipc  ft  teif,  A fOjA  COtAim  *00  tojAt)  AIDAt,  A£Uf  x>A 
mbu“6  b-t  a tfiAC  ftin  *00  to£fA*6  fe  50  ’ocmcfA’o  teif  a con^bAit: 
t>'\  nA  cotAim  uite  as  piocA*6  nA  n^pAnA  coipce  *oe’n  tiptop,  Ate 
Aon  teAnn  Atti^in  *00  bi  $AbAit  tApc  Agup  as  bUAtA*6  ppiocA  Ann 
fAn  50111*0  eite  aca.  T)o  tog  An  “oume-uAfAt  An  ceAnn  fin.  “ O 
•00  rhAC  gnotAigte  AgAO,”  Ap  fAn  tli'oipe: 

CAit  f ia*o  An  oi6te  fin  bint  (?)  a ttite,  Agup  “o’lmtig  An  “oume* 
n Af At  Agup  a rhAC  An  t^  Ap  nA  rh^pAt  Agup  'OfA^A’OAp  Uibipe  nA 
gcteAf.  tluAip  bi  fiA*o  AS  “out  A-bAite  Ann  fin,  tAinig  piA“o  50 
bAite-mtp,  Agup  bi  AonAt  Ann,  A$up  nuAip  bio*DAp  “out  ApceAt  Ann 
fAn  AonAt  “o’lApp  An  mAC  Ap  a AtAip  fpeAng  *00  CeAnnAt  Agup  “oo 
•beunArh  A“OAfCAip  “66.  “ T>eunpAi*6  mipe  fCAit  “oiom  fein,”  A*oeip 

f6,  “ Agup  “oiotfAi6  cu  mt  Ap  An  AonAt  po.  UiucfAi6  ttioipe  nA 
jcteAf  tugAt)  Ap  An  AonAt — ca  ft  “00  “o’  teAnArhAinc  Anoif — A^up 
ceAnnotAi“6  fe  mife  uaic;  TluAip  bti*OeAf  cu  ’5  Am5  “biot,  nA 
CAbAlp  An  C-A*OAf CAp  UAIC  ACC  COn^bAlg  CU5A*0  ftin  t,  A^Uf  [if] 
ftimp  tiom-fA  ceAtc  Ap  Aif  tugAt) — At c An  c-A*6AfCAp  *oo  ton^- 
b^lt.” 

Uinne  An  uiac  fCAit  “oe  fein  Ann  fin,  A^uf  fUAip  An  c -AtAip 
a6  Af  CAp  A^Uf  tuip  ft  Aip  t:  tAppAin^  ft  f u Af  Ann  fin  Ap  An 

AonAt  t,  A$uf  if  seApp  *00  bi  ft  ’nA  feAfArh  Ann  fin,  nuAip  tAim^ 
tli*oipe  nA  scteAf  tui^e  A^uf  “o’lApp  ft  cia  rhtA*o  “oo  bei6eA6  Ap 
An  fCAit  Ai^e*  6‘  Cpi  ceut)  puncA  ” “oeip  An  “oume-uAfAt.1  “ Uiu- 
bpAi6  mipe  fin  *ouic,”  “oeip  ni“oipe  nA  ^cteAf — tiubpAt  ft  pu“o 
Ap  bit  “66  as  fuit  50  bpui$peA“6  ft  An  mAC  Ap  Aif,  m Ap  bi  flop 
Ai$e  50  mAit  sup  b’t  “oo  bi  Ann  fAn  fCAit;  “ UiubpAi6  mipe  6uic 
t Ap  An  Aipsio“o  fin,”  Ap  p An  “oume-uAfAt,  “ Ate  ni  tiubpAi6  me 
An  C-A6AfCAp.”  “ t)U*6  teApC  An  C*A“OAfCAp  “OO  tAbAipc,”  Ap  fAn 
tti“oipe; 

T)’imti$  An  Hi*oipe  Ann  pin  A^up  An  fCAit  teif,  Agup  *o’imti$  An 
“ouine-uAfAt  Ap  a beAtAt  ftin  as  *out  A-bAite.  Act  ni  pAib  ft 
At c Amutj  Af  An  AonAt  ’fAn  Am  a “oc^imc  An  mAC  puAf  teif  Apips 


The  Knight  of  the  Tricks : 


if  you  recognise  your  son  amongst  those,  you  shall  get  him.  I 
will  not  be  eating  my  grain,  but  the  others  wil'l  be  eating.  I 
will  be  going  back  and  forwards  and  picking  at  the  rest  of 
the  pigeons.  You  shall  get  your  choice,  and  you  will  tell  him 
that  it  is  I you  will  take.  That  is  the  sign  I give  you  now, 
so  that  you  may  know  me  amongst  the  other  pigeons,  and  if 
you  choose  right  you  will  have  me  then.” 

The  son  left  him  after  that,  and  he  came  into  the  house,  and 
the  Knight  of  the  Tricks  bade  him  welcome.  The  gentleman 
said  that  he  was  come  looking  for  his  son,  since  the  Knight  did 
not  bring  him  back  with  him  at  the  end  of  the  year.  “You 
did  not  put  that  in  the  bargain,”  said  the  Knight,  “ but  since 
you  are  come  so  far  to  look  for  him  you  must  have  him  if  you 
can  choose  him  out.”  He  brought  him  in  then  to  the  room 
where  the  thirteen  pigeons  were,  and  told  him  to  choose  out  his 
choice  pigeon,  and  if  it  was  his  own  son  he  should  choose  that 
he  might  keep  him.  The  other  pigeons  were  picking  grains  of 
oats  off  the  floor,  all  but  one,  who  was  going  round  and  picking 
at  the  others.  The  gentleman  chose  that  one.  “ You  have 
your  son  gained,”  said  the  Knight. 

They  spent  that  night  together,  and  the  gentleman  and  his 
son  departed  next  day  and  left  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks.  When 
they  were  going  home  then,  they  came  to  a town,  and  there  was  a 
fair  in  it,  and  when  they  were  going  into  the  fair  the  son  asked 
the  father  to  buy  a rope  and  make  a halter  for  him.  “ I’ll 
make  a stallion  of  myself,”  said  he,  “ and  you  will  sell  me 
at  this  fair.  The  Knight  of  the  Tricks  will  come  up  to  you 
on  the  fair — he  is  following  you  now — and  he  will  buy  me 
from  you.  When  you  will  be  selling  me  don’t  give  away  the 
halter,  but  keep  it  for  yourself,  and  I can  come  back  to  you — 
only  you  to  keep  the  halter.” 

The  son  made  a stallion  of  himself  then,  and  the  father  got 
the  halter  and  put  it  on  him.  He  drew  him  up  after  that  on 
the  fair,  and  it  was  short  he  was  standing  there  when  the 
Knight  of  the  Tricks  came  up  to  him,  and  asked  him  how 
much  would  he  be  wanting  for  the  stallion.  “ Three  hundred 
pounds,”  says  the  gentleman.  “ I’ll  give  you  that,”  said  the 
Knight  of  Tricks — he  would  give  him  anything  at  all  hoping 
that  he  might  get  the  son  back,  for  he  knew  well  that  it  was 
he  that  was  in  the  stallion.  “ I’ll  give  him  to  you  at  that 
money,”  said  the  gentleman,  “ but  I won’t  give  the  halter.” 
“ It  were  right  to  give  the  halter,”  said  the  Knight. 

The  Knight  went  away  then,  and  the  stallion  with  him,  and 
the  gentleman  departed  on  his  own  road  going  home,  but  he 
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Tlioife  nA  gcteAf.< 


A AtAif,”  A“oeif  ft,  “ zA  me  Af  pdgAit  Anoiu  AgA*o;  Ate  zA  aoua<5 
Ann  a teiteio  feo  “o’aic  AmAfAt  Aguf  fAtAmAoiT)  AfceAt  Ann;” 

An  IA  Af  nA  rhAfAt,  nuAif  bio*OAf  Ag  “out  AfceAt  Ann  fAn  AonAt 
eite,  “oubAifc  Ati  mAC  : “ 'OeunfAi'O  mt  fCAit  “oiom  ptin  Ag up 

eiucpAit)  tli“oife  riA  gcteAf  Afi'f  *oom’  teAnnAt;  UiubfAit)  ft 
AlfglOT)  Af  bit  OftTI  A lAfffAf  CU,  Ate  CUlf  Arm  fAn  mAfgA*6  nAt 
*OC1ubfA1“0  CUfA  Atl  C-AT)AfCAf  “OO.”  CAf  f AingeA“OAf  fUAf  Af  All 
AoriAc  Arm  fin,  Aguf  fmne  ft  feAit  “ot  ptin  Agup  tuip  Ati  c-AtAif 
A“OAfCAf  Aif  Ag Uf  If  geAff  “OO  bi  ft  Ann,  ’tlA  feAfAm,  nUAIf  tAmig 
Tlioipe  tiA  gcteAf  tuige  Aguf  “o’piAppuig  ft  “bt  cia  rhtA’o  “oo  beit- 
eAT>  Af  An  fCAit  Aige.  “ St  ceuo  puneA,”  Af  fAn  *oume-UAfAt: 
“ UiubpAib  mife  fin  *ouic,”  A*oeip  fe.  “ Ate  ni  tiubfAib  mt  Ati 
C-A“OAfCAf  “OU1C.”  “ t>U“6  teAfC  An  C-At)AfeAf  tAbAlft  AfceAt 

’fAn  mAfgAb,”  Af  aii  Ribipe,  Ate  ni  bpUAip  fe  t. 

'O’lmtig  Ribipe  nA  gcteAf  Ann  fin  Agup  An  fCAit  teif,  Ag uf 
b’lmtig  An  “oume-UAfAt  Af  a beAtAt  Ag  “out  A-bAite,  Ate  ni  pAib 
fe  1 mbeAfnA  a’  tofcuim  Ag  “out  AmAt  Af  An  AonAt  Am  [nuAif] 
a “ocAims  An  mAC  Aflp  fUAf  teif. 

“ Ua  50  rnAit,  AtAif  ” Abeip  fe,  “ ca  An  UAif  feo  gnotAigte 
AgAinn,  Ate  nft  flop  AgAm  cpeu*o  beunpAf  An  t^-Am^fAt  tmna 
UA  AonAt  Ann  a teiteib  feo  “o’aic  AmApAt  Agup  uAppbngAmAoi“0 
Ann.” 

CuA*oAf  mAf  fin  Af  An  AonAt  An  tA  Af  n-A  rhAfAt,  Agup  finne 
An  mAC  fCAit  bt  f 6m,  AgUf  tuif  An  C-AtAlf  AbAfUAf  Alf , AgUf  If 
geApp  “oo  bi  fe  ’n a feAfAm  Af  An  AonAt  1 n-Atn  tAimg  Ribipe  nA 
gcteAf  Af  if  tuige:  ’O’fiAffuij  An  Ribipe  cia  mtAb  *00  beibeAb 

fe  Ag  HAff Ait)  Af  An  feAit  bpeAg  fin  “00  bi  Aige  Ann  fAn  AbAfCApj 
“ Raoi  geeub  puneA  zA  mife  A5  lAffAit)  Aif,”  Af  fAn  “oume-uAfAts 
tliof  f Aoit  fe  50  “ociubfAt)  ft  fin  *00.  Ace  ni  ton^botAt)  Aifgiot) 
Af  bit  An  fCAit  o’n  Uitiife.  “ CiubfAit)  mt  fin  “ouic,”  A“oeif  ft3 
Cuif  ft  a tArh  Ann  a pocA  A^uf  tug  ft  An  nAoi  5ceu*o  puneA  *60,' 
A$uf  fug  ft  Af  An  fCAit  teif  An  tAirn  eite,  Aguf  “o’lmtig  ft  teif 
tom  tu At  fin  guf  t>eAfmA*o  An  “oume-UAfAt  t *00  tuf  Ann  fAti 
mAfgAt)  An  e-At)AfeAf  tAbAifc  Af  Aif  “oo: 

T)’fAn  ft  Ag  fuit  go  bfittpeAt)  An  mAC,  Ate  niof  fitt  ft;  Uug 
ft  f u Af  t Ann  fin  Aguf  “oubAifc  ft  tiAt  fAib  Aon  mAit  *60  Cfupon 
(?)  [belt  Ag  fuit]  go  bfAt  teif,  nA  te  n-A  teAte  Af  Aif  Afif  go 
bfAt. 

Uug  Rioife  nA  gcteAf  Ann  fin  An  mAC  teif,  Aguf  bi  ft  CAbAift 
5t  uite  foifc  pionnuif  Aguf  “Ofot-ufAi*oe  “60,  Aguf  ni  teigpeAt)  ft 
t Af  bof*o  te  Aon  “oume  Ag  ite  a beAtA,  Ate  bi  ft  Ann  fin  ceAn- 
gAitee,  Aguf  An  tA  teigpeAt)  ft  nA  gAifgitiig  eite  AmAt,  ni  teigfeA*o 


The  Knight  of  the  Tricks. 
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was  only  just  out  of  the  fair  when  the  son  came  up  to  him 
again.  “ Father,”  says  he,  “ you  have  got  me  to-day,  but 
there  is  a fair  in  such-and-such  a place  to-morrow,  and  we’ll 
go  to  it.” 

The  next  day  when  they  were  going  into  the  other  fair,  the 
son  said,  “ I will  make  a stallion  of  myself,  and  the  Knight  of 
the  Tricks  will  come  again  to  buy  me.  He’ll  give  you  any 
money  that  you  may  ask  for  me,  but  put  it  in  the  bargain  that 
you  will  not  give  him  the  halter.”  They  drew  up  on  the  fair 
then,  and  he  made  a stallion  of  himself,  and  the  father  put  a 
halter  on  him;  and  it  was  short  he  was  standing  there  when 
the  Knight  of  the  Tricks  came  to  him  and  asked  him  how  much 
he’d  be  wanting  for  the  stallion.  “ Six  hundred  pounds,” 
says  the  gentleman.  “ I’ll  give  you  that,”  says  he;  “but  I 
won’t  give  you  the  halter,”  said  the  gentleman.  “ It  were  only 
right  to  give  the  halter  into  the  bargain,”  said  the  Knight, 
but  he  did  not  get  it. 

The  Knight  of  the  Tricks  departed  then,  and  the  stallion 
with  him,  and  the  gentleman  went  on  his  way,  going  home; 
but  he  was  not  as  far  as  the  custom-gap,  going  out  of  the  fair, 
when  the  son  came  up  with  him  again. 

“ It  is  well,  father,”  says  he,  “ we  have  gained  this  time,  but 
I don’t  know  what  will  to-morrow  do  with  us.  There  is  a fair 
in  such-and-such  a place  to-morrow,  and  we  will  go  down  to  it.” 

They  went  to  the  fair  accordingly  next  day,  and  the  son 
made  a stallion  of  himself,  and  the  father  put  a halter  on  him, 
and  it  was  short  he  was  standing  on  the  fair  when  the  Knight  of 
the  Tricks  came  up  to  him  again.  The  Knight  asked  how  much 
he  would  be  wanting  for  that  fine  stallion  that  he  had  there 
by  the  halter.  “ Nine  hundred  pounds  I’m  asking  for  him,” 
says  the  gentleman.  He  never  thought  he  would  give  him 
that.  But  no  money  would  keep  the  stallion  from  the  Knight. 
“ I’ll  give  you  that,”  says  he.  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  gave  him  the  nine"  hundred  pounds,  and  with  the  other 
hand  he  seized  the  stallion  and  went  off  with  him  so  quick 
that  the  gentleman  forgot  to  put  it  into  his  bargain  that  he 
should  give  him  back  the  halter. 

He  waited,  hoping  the  son  would  return,  but  he  did  not.  He 
gave  him  up  then,  and  said  that  there  was  no  good  for  him  to 
be  expecting  him  for  ever,  or  expecting  him  to  ever  come  back 
again. 

The  Knight  of  the  Tricks  then  took  away  the  son  with  him, 
and  was  giving  him  all  sorts  of  punishment  and  bad  usage, 
and  would  not  let  him  [sit  down]  at  table  with  anyone  to  eat 
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Tli*oi|\e  nA  scleAfi 


ft  eipeAn  teo;  t)i  ft  feAt  paoa  map  fin,  Ajtif  ftioipe  nA  scteAf 
A5  cup  T>pot-riieAf  Aip  Agtif  A5  cAbAipc  inle  foipc  pionnuif  oo. 

tuic  ft  aitiac  sup  imtij  Tlitnfe  nA  scteAf  An  tA  fo  Af  bAite; 
Aguf  ’o’fAsbAi’b  ft  eifeAn  Ann  fAn  bpumneois  if  Aifoe  ’fAn  ceAt, 
’n  Aic  nAt  fAib  pu*o  Af  bit  te  fA$Ait  Aige  ; Agtif  t ceAn^Aitxe 
Ann  fin,  fuAf  i n-Aipoe:  A^uf  miAif  bi ’t  uile  T)ume  imtigte  Ann 

fin,  Agtif  5An  Af  aii  c-ffAit)  acc  t ptm  A^iif  An  CAiUn,  *o’iApp  fe 
•oeot  uipse  i n-Ainm  *Ot,  Af  An  scAitm.  T)ubAipc  An  CAitm  50 
mbei’beA’b  fAicciop  niffi  oA  bfA$A*6  a mAigifcif  auiaC  !,  50  mAp- 
bOCAt)  ft  1: 

“ Hi  tloiffit)  T>ume  Af  bit  50  *oeo  t,”  Aoeip  ft,  “ nA  bi'o*> 
f Aictiof  Af  bit  ofc,  n!  mife  innfeotAf  [ — inneofAf]  *06  t.”  U115 

fl  fUAf  An  T>eot  tiifse  tuise  Ann  fin,  A^tif  niiAif  tnif  fe  a 61015- 
lonn  Ann  fAn  uipse,  A5  ot  An  uifse,  finne  ft  eAfcon  T)t  ptm  A5Uf 
tiiAit)  ft  fiof  Ann  fAn  foiteAc;  t)>  ppotAn  beA5  uifse  CAOb  Atnui$ 
T>e  ’n  *oopup  bl  [A5]  fit  50  n*oeA6Ai*b  ft  ApceAt  Ann  fAn  AbAinn, 
A5Uf  tAit  fi  auiaC  Ann  fAn  fpotAn  5AC  a fAib  *o’fm§teAt  ’fAn 
foiteAt  Aici;  t)i  feifeAn  A5  imteAcc  Ann  firr  Aguf  6 ’nA  eAfCtnn 
Ann  fAn  AbAinn,  A5  CApp  Am  5c  A-bAite; 

TliiAif  tAinis  Tli’oife  nA  scteAf  A-bAite,  CuaiT)  ft  fuAf  50  bpeic- 
peAt>  ft  An  peAf  T)’pA5  ft  ceAnsAitce,  Asup  ni  bpuAip  ft  t foirhe 
Ann.  *0’fiAfftn$  ft  *oe  ’n  CAitm  Af  Aipig  fi  t A5  imteAtc; 
TDubAifc  An  CAiUn  nAp  Aipi§;  Ate  50  t>cu5  fi  ftm  bfAon  tiifse 
f UAf  cuise; 

“ Asuf  cA  ’p  tnif  cu  An  pui^teAt  *oo  bi  A5AT)  ? ” Aoeif  ft; 

£‘  CAit  mt  ’fAn  fpotAn  auiac  t,”  Af  fife. 

“ UA  ft  initiate  ’nA  eAfcum  Ann  fAn  AbAin,”  Aoeif  ft,  “ steup- 
Ai5it)  fiiAf,”  A*oeif  ft;  teif  An  *oA-’p-’eu5  5Aif5it>eAt,  “ 50 
teAnfAiriAoi’O  e;’* 

TlmneATiAf  t>A  tfiA’OAi’d  T)eu5  uipse  ‘610b  ptm  Asup  teAnAOAp 
Ann  fAn  AbAin  t ; Asup  miAif  biooAf  A5  teAcc  fiiAf  teif  Ann  fAn 
AbAinn  ’o’tifig  ft  ’nA  etm  Af  An  AbAinn  Ann  fAn  Atf: 

niiAif  fiiAif  fiAT>  fin  AiriAt  5 iif  irntig  ft  Af  An  AbAinn,  finneA*OAf 
feAbAC  *oeii5  *0100  ftm  A5tif  *o’imti$eA,OAf  An*oiAi$  An  tin — 
iiifeos  *oo  finne  ft  t>t  fein — A5t>f  bio’OAf  A5  ceAcc  f«Af  teif; 

riuAif  ptiAif  ft  iat)  A5  ceAnnAt)  teif,  A5iif  nAt  fAib  ft  lonn^nn 
tjut  nAtA,  bi  f Aictiof  mof  Aif  1 t)i  beAn  A5  cdtAt>  Amm$  Af  pAifc 
bAin;  tJuiftms  ft  ’niiAf  Af  An  Atf,  o belt  ’nA  enn;  1 n5Af  *oo’n 
toifce,  A5«f  finne  ft  5f^nA  coifce  t)t  ftm. 

tmiptm5  f iat)  ftm  ’nA  *6iai5  A5«f  fmneAOAf  teAfC-ffAncAt 


The  Knight  of  the  Tricks. 
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his  food,  but  he  was  there  tied,  and  the  day  he  would  let  the 
other  champions  out  he  would  not  let  him  out  with  them.  He 
was  like  this  for  a long  time  and  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks 
putting  dishonor  on  him,  and  giving  him  every  kind  of  punish- 
ment. 

It  fell  out  that  on  this  day  [of  which  we  are  going  to  tell] 
the  Knight  of  the  Tricks  went  from  home,  and  left  him  at  the 
window  that  was  highest  in  the  house,  where  he  had  nothing 
at  all  to  get,  and  him  tied  there,  up  on  high.  And  then  when 
everybody  was  gone  away  and  nobody  left  on  the  street  (i.e., 
about  the  place)  but  himself  and  a servant-girl,  he  asked  the 
girl,  in  the  name  of  God,  for  a drink  of  water.  The  girl  said 
that  if  her  master  were  to  find  it  out  he  would  kill  her. 

ee  Nobody  shall  ever  hear  it,”  says  he : “ don’t  be  a bit 
afraid,  it’s  not  I who’ll  tell  him.”  She  brought  up  the  drink 
of  water  to  him  then,  and  when  he  put  his  head  into  the  water, 
drinking  the  water,  he  made  an  eel  of  himself,  and  he  went 
down  into  the  vessel.  There  was  a little  streamlet  of  water 
beside  the  door,  that  was  running  until  it  went  into  the  river, 
and  she  cast  out  into  the  little  stream  all  the  remains  that  she 
had  in  the  vessel.  He  kept  going,  then,  and  he  an  eel,  in  the 
river,  drawing  towards  home. 

When  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks  came  home,  he  went  up  to 
see  the  man  he  had  left  bound,  and  he  did  not  find  him  there 
before  him.  He  asked  the  girl  if  she  felt  [perceived]  him 
going,  or  if  she  perceived  anything  that  gave  him  leave  to  go. 
The  girl  said  that  she  perceived  nothing,  but  that  she  herself 
brought  a drop  of  water  up  to  him. 

“ And  where  did  you  put  the  leavings  that  you  had?” 
says  he. 

“ I threw  it  out  into  the  little  stream,”  says  she. 

“ He’s  gone  as  an  eel  into  the  river,”  says  he.  “ Prepare 
yourselves,”  says  he  to  the  twelve  champions,  “ till  we  follow 
him.” 

They  made  twelve  water-dogs  of  themselves,  and  they  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  river,  and  when  they  were  coming  up  with 
him  in  the  river,  he  rose  up  as  a bird,  out  of  the  river  into 
the  air. 

When  they  found  this  out.  that  he  had  gone  out  of  the  river, 
they  made  twelve  hawks  of  themselves,  and  pursued  after  the 
bird — it  was  a lark  he  made  of  himself — and  they  were  coming 
up  to  him. 

When  He  found  them  closing  on  him,  and  that  he  was  not 
able  to  escape  from  them,  there  was  great  terror  on  him. 
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Hibife  nA  ^cleAf. 


*oe«5  T)iob  fein,  [A^tif  bi  An  Uioife  ’nA  coileAt-ff  AncAc];  tofAi^;- 
eAOAf  a$  ite  An  coifce  -Arm  fin  A^iif  fAoit  fiAT>  6 belt  itce  aca, 
Ate  ni  fAib;  t)i  fiAT)  A£  1 te  An  coifce  50  fAib  fiAt>  1 n^Af  t>o 
belt  f acacj 

ntiAif  rheAf  feifeAn  50  fAib  a f^it  itce  aca,  Agtif  nAc  fAbAOAf 
lonnAim  rnofAn  eile  00  ’oetiiiArh,  T>’£ifi5  fe  fUAf  A^tif  finne  fe 
fionnAt  *oe  fein,  Aguf  bAin  fe  An  ctoigionn  oe’n  x>&  ffAncAc  *oeu5 
A^uf  ’oe’n  toileAcj 

t)i  ceAO  Ai^e  mil  A-bAite  *0’^  AtAif  Ann  fin  miAif  bio*OAf  rule 
mAfb  Aige.  Ajnr  fin  T)eife  Kioife  nA  gcleAf;  * 
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The  Knight  cf  the  Tricks. 

There  was  a woman  winnowing  [oats]  out  in  a bare  field.  He 
descended  out  of  the  air  from  being  a bird,  near  to  the  oats9 
and  he  made  a grain  of  oats  of  himself. 

They  themselves  descended  after  him,  and  made  twelve 
turkeys  of  themselves,  and  the  Knight  was  the  turkey  cock. 
They  began  eating  the  oats,  and  they  thought  that  they  had 
him  eaten,  but  they  had  not.  They  were  eating  the  oats  Until 
they  were  near  to  being  satiated. 

When  he  considered  that  they  had  enough  eaten  and  that 
they  were  not  able  to  do  much  more,  he  rose  up  and  made  a 
fox  of  himself,  and  took  the  heads  off  the  twelve  turkeys  and 
turkey  cock. 

He  had  leave  to  go  home  to  his  father  then,  when  he  had 
them  all  killed  And  that  is  the  end  of  the  Knight  of  Tricks 
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mo  tmcti  Ain  ah  Ainn^a 

IHo  bfon  Aif  An  bfAiffjge 
If  d zA  mof, 

If  6 ^AbAit  it)if  md 
’S  mo  rhite  fcof: 

’0,f^5A*6  ’fAn  mbAile  md 
T)etinAtfi  bfom, 

^An  Aon  cfnit  CAf  fAite  tiom 
Coi’Ode  50  *oeo. 

mo  tdun  nAd  bfuit  mife 
’guf  ni°  muifnin  bAn 
1 S-cnige  tAi$eAn 

11  o 1 5-cotroAd  An  CbtAif, 

ITfo  bfon  nAd  bfuit  mife 
?5UT  1110  tftlte  5fA*0 
Aif  boft)  toinge 

UfiAtt  50  ’lYleficA, 

leAbtnt)  UiAdfA 

t)i  f«m  Afeif, 

Agiif  dAit  m6  Am  Ad  d 
Le  ceAf  An  tAd. 

tr^inig  mo  §fA*6-fA 
te  mo  tAeb 
gtlAtA  Aif  gtlAtAin 

Aguf  bent  Af  betaU 
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MY  GRIEF  ON  THE  SEA.* 
(Translated  by  Douglas  Hyde,  » 

My  grief  on  the  sea, 

How  the  waves  of  it  roll ! 

For  they  heave  between  me 
And  the  love  of  my  soul  I 

Abandoned,  forsaken, 

To  grief  and  to  care, 

Will  the  sea  ever  waken 
Relief  from  despair? 

My  grief  and  my  trouble ! 

Would  he  and  I were 

In  the  province  of  Leinster 
Or  county  of  Clare. 

Were  I and  my  darling— 

Oh,  heart-bitter  wound ! — • 

On  board  of  the  ship 
For  America  bound. 

On  a green  bed  of  rushes 
All  last  night  I lay, 

And  I flung  it  abroad 
With  the  heat  of  the  day. 

And  my  love  came  behind  me- — 
He  came  from  the  South ; 

His  breast  to  my  bosom. 

His  mouth  to  my  mouth. 


*TAterally:  My  grief  on  the  sea,  It  is  it  that  is  big.  It  is  it  that  is 
going  between  me  And  my  thousand  treasures.  I was  left  at  home 
Making  grief,  Without  any  hope  of  (going)  over  sea  with  me,  For  ever 
and  aye.  My  grief  that  I am  not,  And  my  white  moorneen,  In  the 
province  of  Leinster  Or  County  of  Clare.  My  sorrow  I am  not,  And  my 
thousand  loves  On  board  of  a ship  Voyaging  to  America.  A bed  of 
rushes  Was  under  me  last  night  And  I threw  it  out  With  the  heat  of 
the  day.  My  love  came  To  my  side,  Shoulder  to  shoulder  And  mouth 
on  mouth.  [“  Love  Songs  of  Connacht.”] 
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&r\  t>tJACAiU  *00  w a ttpAt)  An  a rh^tAin* 

A £>£.4*0  6 pom  bi  tAnAtbAin  fiopcA  bAp  b’  4imn  p4*0|\4i5  Agup 
fluAtA  tii  OiApAcAm?  t!)ibeAbAp  btiAbAm  Agup  pite  popcA  5411 
4on  CtAnn  bo  belt  aca,  Agup  bi  bpon  mop  oppA,  rriAp  nAt  pAib 
40T1  Olbpe  4C4  te  114  gCUIb  pAlbbpip  b’  pAgbAlt  4150:  t)l  bA  ACpA 

CAtmAn,  bo,  Agup  peipe  gAbAp  4C4,  Agup  bi  tuAipm  404  50 
p4b4’04p  f4lt)bip. 

Aon  oibce  AtriAm,  bi  p4*op4i5  ceAtc  A-bAite  o teAC  bume 
mumncipig,  Agup  miAip  tAmig  p6  Com  pAbA  teip  4n  poitig  mAoit, 
tAmig  pe4n  bume  tiAt  aiyiaC  Agup  bubAipc  : “ go  mbeAnnAigib 

*Oi4  buic.”  “ go  mbeAnnAig5  T3ia  ’gup  ITltnpe  buic,”  4p  pAb- 
pAig.  “ CAb  acA  45  cup  bpom  opc  ? ” 4p  p4n  peAn  bume.  “ PH’t 
mopAn  50  beimm,”  4p  pAbpAig,  “ m beib  me  4 bpAb  beo,  Agup 
ni’t  m4C  ’nA  mgeAn  te  CAomeAb  mo  biAig  nuAip  §eob4p  mb  bAp.” 
“ t)’  eibip  nAt  mbeibeA  m4p  pm,”  4p  p4n  peAn-bume.  “ ^ApAop  ! 
bbibeAb,”  4p  pA*op4i5,  “ cAim  btiAbAm  Agup  pite  popcA,  Agup 
ni’t  4on  CopAmtAtc  pop.”  “ gt4C  m’pocAt-pA  50  mbbib  m4c  05 
45  “00  rrmAoi,  cpi  pAite  o’n  oibCe  Anocc.”  01141*6  pA*op4i5  A-bAite,’ 
tutgAipeAt  50  teop,  Agup  b’mnip  4n  pgeut  *00  PluAtA.  “ Ap4  ! 
ni  p4ib  4nn  p4n  cpeAn  bume  46c  gogAitte,  4 bi  45  beunAm  mAg- 
41  “6  opc,”  4p  tluAtA.  •“  Ip  m4it  4n  pgeutuib  4n  4impip,”  4p 
PAbpAig: 

tH  50  m4it  Agup  ni  p4ib  50  b-otc  ; pe4t  mA  (put)  nbeAtAib 
teit-btiAbAm  tApc,  6onn4ipc  pAt)p4i5  50  p4ib  PluAtA  but  oibpe 
*00  tAbAipc  bo,  Agup  bi  bpob  mop  4ip:  Uopui$  pb  45  cup  ti4 

peitme  1 n-opbugAb,  Agup  45  pAgbAit  546  nib  pbib  te  b-Ag4ib  4n 
oibpe  615.  An  tA  tAmig  cmne4p  ctoinne  4p  PluAtA,  bi  pAbp4ig 
45  cup  cp4inn  615  4 tAtAip  bop4ip  4n  ci$e;  PluAip  tAmig  4n 
pgeut  Cuige  go  p4ib  m4c  og  4g  Plu4t4,  bi  4n  oipe4b  pm  tucgAipe 
41  p gup  tuic  pb  m4pb  te  cmne4p  cpoibe; 

t)i  bpon  mop  41  p Hu4t4,  4gup  bub4ipc  pi  teip  4n  n40ibe4nAn  : 

“ PH  toipgpib  mb  tu  om’  61c  go  mbbib  cu  lonAnn  4n  cp4nn  bo 
bl  b*  4t4ip  4g  cup  nu4ip  pu4ip  pe  bAp  bo  tAppAing  4p  n4  ppb4* 

rh4ib.” 

goipe4b  pAibin  4p  4n  n4oibe4nAn,  Agup  tug  4n  rnAt4ip  ciob 
b6  go  p4ib  pb  pe4tc  mbti4bn4  b’40ip:  Ann  pm  tug  pi  4m4t  6 

te  peut4inc  4n  p4ib  pb  lonAnn  4n  cp4nn  bo  t4pp4mg,  Ate  n!  p4ib: 
Pliop  tuip  pm  4on  bpoC-rheipne4t  Ap  An  mAtAip,  tug  pi  ApceAt  6/ 


* O peAp  DAp  b’Aitim  btAcA,  1 n-Aice  te  bAite-An-pobA,  gConxiAe  rhvug-eo. 
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THE  BOY  WHO  WAS  LONG  ON  HIS  MOTHER. 

(Translated  by  Douglas  Hyde.) 

There  was  long  ago  a married  couple  of  the  name  of  Patrick 
and  Nuala  O’Keerahan.  They  were  a year  and  twenty 
married,  without  having  any  children,  and  there  was  great 
grief  on  them  because  they  had  no  heir  to  leave  their  share 
of  riches  to.  They  had  two  acres  of  land,  a cow,  and  a pair 
of  goats,  and  they  supposed  that  they  were  rich. 

One  night  Patrick  was  coming  home  from  a friend’s  house, 
and  when  he  was  come  as  far  as  the  ruined  churchyard,  there 
camp  out  a gray  old  man  and  said,  “ God  save  you.” 

“ God  and  Mary  save  you,”  says  Patrick. 
u- What’s  putting  grief  on  you?”  says  the  old  man. 

“ There  isn’t  much  indeed  putting  grief  on  me,”  says 
Patrick,  “ but  I won’t  be  long  alive,  and  I have  neither  son 
nor  daughter  to  keen  after  me  when  I find  death.” 

“ Perhaps  you  won’t  be  so,”  says  the  old  man. 

“ Alas ! I will,”  says  Patrick,  “ I’m  a year  and  twenty 
married,  and  there’s  no  sign  yet.” 

“ Take  my  word  that  your  wife  will  have  a young  son 
three-quarters  of  a year  from  this  very  night.” 

Patrick  went  home,  joyous  enough,  and  told  the  story  to 
Nuala. 

“ Arrah,  there  was  nothing  in  the  old  man  but  a dotard 
who  was  making  a mock  of  you,”  says  Nuala. 

“ Well,  ‘ time  is  a good  story-teller,’  ” said  Patrick. 

It  was  well,  and  it  was  not  ill.  Before  half  a year  went 
by  Patrick  saw  that  Nuala  was  going  to  give  him  an  heir, 
and  there  was  great  pride  on  him.  He  began  putting  the 
farm  in  order  and  leaving  everything  ready  for  the  young 
heir.  The  day  that  sickness  came  on  Nuala,  Patrick  was 
planting  a young  tree  before  the  door  of  the  house.  When 
the  news  came  to  him  that  Nuala  had  a young  son,  there 
was  that  much  joy  on  him  that  he  fell  dead  with  heart-disease. 

There  was  great  grief  on  Nuala,  and  she  said  to  the  infant, 
“I  will  not  wean  you  from  my  breast  until  you  will  be  able 
to  pull  up  out  of  the  roots  the  tree  that  your  father  was 
planting  when  he  died.” 

The  infant  was  called  Paudyeen,  or  little  Pat,  and  the 
mother  nursed  him  at  her  breast  until  he  was  seven  years  old. 
Then  she  brought  him  out  to  see  was  he  able  to  pull  up  the 
tree,  but  he  was  not.  That  put  no  discouragement  on  the 
mother;  she  brought  him  in,  and  nursed  him  for  seven  years 
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An  buACAitt  *oo  bi  a £>£4*0  Af  ^ tMtAif: 


A$uf  tuS  c’oC  re^c  mbtiAbnA  eite  t)b,  Agup  n?  fAib  Aon  btiAC- 
Aitt  Ann  fAn  cip  lon^nn  teACc  puAf  teif  i n-obAif; 

£aoi  CeAnn  beipit)  n a ceitpe  btiAbnA  vevs  tug  -a  rhAtAip  AtnAd 
£,  te  peuCAinc  An  fAib  p£  lonAnn  An  CfAnn  *oo  tAfpAinj;,  At c ni 
fAib,  mAf  bi  An  CfAnn  i n-icip  rhAit,  Aj;uf  as  p^p  50  mop:  tli'op 

Cuip  fin  Aon  T>poC-mifneAC  Af  An  rhAcAip; 

tug  pi  cioC  feACc  mbtiAbnA  eite  *66,  A$up  fAoi  CeAnn  *oeipit) 
An  AmA  fin,  bi  pe  Coin  mop  Agup  Com  tAitup  te  pacaC: 

Cu$  An  triAtAif  AtnAC  £ A^up  *oubAipc  : “ tTIup  (mnnA)  bpuit  cu 

lonAnn  An  CfAnn  fin  ro  tAppAing  Anoif,  ni  tiubfAit)  m£  Aon  bfAon 
eite  ciCe  t)uic.”  Cuip  P-AiDin  fmu^Aifte  Ap  a tArhAib,  A^up  puAip 
Speitn  Af  bun  An  CfAinn.  An  Ceut)‘iApfAit)  *oo  tug  p£,  CpAit  p£ 
An  CAtAm  feACc  bpCippe  Ap  5AC  CAOib  t>£,  A^up  teif  An  OAfA 
lAppAit)  tos  fe  An  cpAim  Af  nA  ppCAtfiAib,  Agup  cimCiott  fiCe 
connA  *oe  CfCAfoig  teif.  “ mo  Cpoibe  tu,”  Af  fAn  rhAtAip, 

“ if  fiu  ci'Ce  btiAtiAin  A$up  fiCe  tu.”  “ A m.dtAip,”  Af  pAioin, 
“ *o’oibfi5  cu  50  cpuAit)  te  biAt>  Ajgup  *oeoC  t)o  tAbAipc  *OAm-fA  6 
fU5A*6  m£,  A5Uf  zA  p£  1 ti-Atn  *OAm  Anoif  put)  615m  *oo  'OeunAtfi 
mnc-pe,  Ann  *00  feAn-tAetib:  If  6 feo  An  Ceut)-CpAnn  *oo  tApp- 

Ain^  me  A$up  *oeunpAit)  mb  mAioe  tAime  t)Atn  p£m  t>6.”  Ann  fin 
fUAif  fb  fAb  A^uf  cuAg,  A^uf  geAff  An  CfAnn,  as  f^gbAit  cim- 
Ciott  fiCe  cpoi$  *oe  ’n  bun,  A^up  bi  cnAp  Aif,  Cotfi  mop  te  cup 
*oe  nA  cufAib  cfumne  ■oo  bibeAt)  1 n-Cipmn  An  c-Atn  fin.  t)i  of 
cionn  connA  meAbACAin  Ann  fAn  rnAibe  tAime  nuAif  bi  fe  gteufCA 
as  pAiT)in. 

Af  mAioin,  tA  Af  nA  rh^fAC,  fUAif  p-dixnn  speim  Af  a mAioe, 
•o’fAg  a beAnnACc  A5  a rhAtAif,  A^uf  *o’imti§  as  cofui^eACc  feif- 
bife.  t)i  fb  as  fiubAt  50  t)CAini5  fb  50  CAifteAn  fi'$  tAigeAn. 
■O’fiAffuig  An  fi'5  *6e  cao  *oo  bi  fb  ’iAffAi*b.’  “ A5  iAffAit> 
oibfe,  m A f6  *00  toit,”  Af  pAioin.  “ t)fuit  Aon  Ceifo  a^ao  ? ” 
Af  fAn  fi$.  “ lli’t,’  Af  pAioin,  “ ACc  C15  tiom  obAif  Af  bit  *o^ 
noeAfnAit)  peAf  AfiArh  ,beunAm.’,  •“  IDeunfAit)  m£  mAf^At)  teAC,” 
Af  fAn  fi$,  “ mA  tis  teAC  b-uite  nit)  a ofooCAf  mife  t>uic  a *Oeun- 
Atfi  Af  peAt>  pb  mi,  beuffAit)  me  t>o  tneAt)ACAn  pem  t)’bf  t>uic, 
Ajup  m’mgeAn  mAf  mnAoi-popcA,  ACc  munA  *0015  teAC  ^aC  nit)  *00 
’beunAtti,  CAittpit)  cu  *00  CeAnn.”  “ Oim  pAfCA  teif  An  mAfgAt) 
pm,’*  Af  pAitn'n:  “ Ueit)  AfceAC  ’f An  f^iobot,  Aguf  bi  as  buAtAt) 

coifce  *oo  nA  bA  (buAib)  50  mbeib  00  Ceut)-pfonn  feit).” 

Cu  Ait)  Pultun  AfceAC,  A^uf  puAif  An  fuifce,  aCc  n!  fAib  An 
ffiifcin  aCc  mAf  tfAitmn  1 tAim  p^OfAig,  Aguf  *oubAifC  f£  teif 
pdn,”  if  peAff  mo  mAi*oe-tAim’  ’nA  An  ^teup  fin.”  tofuij  fC 
as  buAtAt)  teif  An  mAitje-tAirh5  Aguf  niof  bfA*o  50  fAib  An  mCAt) 
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more,  and  there  was  not  a lad  in  the  country  who  was  able 
to  keep  up  with  him  in  his  work. 

At  the  end  of  fourteen  years  his  mother  brought  him  out 
to  see  was  he  able  to  pull  up  the  tree,  but  he  was  not,  for  the 
tree  was  in  good  soil,  and  growing  greatly.  That  put  no 
discouragement  on  the  mother. 

She  nursed  him  for  seven  more  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  was  as  large  and  as  strong  as  a giant. 

His  mother  brought  him  out  then  and  said,  “ Unless  you 
are  able  to  pull  up  that  tree  now,  I will  never  nurse  you  again.” 

Paudyeen  spat  on  his  hands,  and  got  a hold  of  the  bottom 
of  the  tree,  and  the  first  effort  he  made  he  shook  the  ground 
for  seven  perches  on  each  side  of  it,  and  at  the  second  effort 
he  lifted  the  tree  from  the  roots,  and  about  twenty  ton  of  clay 
along  with  it. 

“ The  love  of  my  heart  you  are,”  said  the  mother,  “ you’re 
worth  nursing  for  one  and  twenty  years.” 

“Mother,”  says  Paudyeen,  “you  worked  hard  to  give  me 
food  and  drink  since  I was  born,  and  it  is  time  now  for  me 
to  do  something  for  you  in  your  old  days.  This  is  the  first 
tree  I ever  pulled  up,  and  I’ll  make  myself  a hand-stick  of  it. 
Then  he  got  a saw  and  axe,  and  cut  the  tree,  leaving  about 
twenty  feet  of  the  bottom,  and  there  was  a knob  on  it  as  big 
as  a round  tower  of  the  round  towers  that  used  to  be  in 
Erin  at  that  time.  There  was  above  a ton  weight  in  the 
hand-stick  when  Paudyeen  had  it  dressed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  Paudyeen  caught  a hold 
of  his  stick,  left  his  blessing  with  his  mother,  and  went  away 
in  search  of  service.  He  was  traveling  till  he  came  to  the 
castle  of  the  King  of  Leinster.  The  king  asked  him  what  he 
was  looking  for.  “ Looking  for  work,  if  you  please,”  says 
Paudyeen. 

“Have  you  e’er  a trade?”  says  the  king. 

“ No,”  says  Paudyeen,  “ but  I can  do  any  work  in  life  that 
ever  man  did.” 

“I’ll  make  a bargain  with  you,”  says  the  king;  “if  you 
can  do  everything  that  I’ll  order  you  to  do  during  six  months, 
I’ll  give  you  your  own  weight  in  gold,  and  my  daughter  as 
your  married  wife;  but  if  you  are  not  able  to  do  each  thing 
you  shall  lose  your  head.” 

“ I’m  satisfied  with  that  bargain,”  says  Paudyeen. 

“ Go  into  the  bam,  and  be  threshing  oats  for  the  cows  till 
your  breakfast  is  ready.” 

Paudyeen  went  in  and  got  the  flail,  and  the  flail een  was 
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do  bi  Ann  fAn  pgiobot  bUAitce  Aige:  Ann  fin  buAiX>  pb  AmAt  Anti 

fAn  ngApX>A  Agup  topuig  Ag  buAtAX)  nA  pcAcA  coipce  Agup  cpuit- 
neAbCA,  gup  buip  pe  citeAnnA  gpAm  Ap  peAX>  nA  cipe:  CAm>g  An 

pig  AtnAC  Agup  xmbAipc,  “ Coipg  T)o  tAm,  Axoeipim,  no  P5fioppAiX> 
cu  me.  UeiX>  Agup  beip  cuptA  buiceux)  uipge  bum  ua  peApb- 
f ogAncA  Af  An  lob  ux>  fiop,  Agup  beiX)  An  teice  puAp  50  teop  nuAip 
tiucfAf  cu  Af  Aif.”  XD’feub  pAixnn  tApc,  Agup  bonnAifc  pb  x>A 
bAipitte  mof  potAm,  te  coip  bAttA:  'ftiAip  pb  gpeim  offA,  ceAtin 

aca  Ann  gAb  tAim,  bUAiX)  bum  An  tobA,  Agup  tug  iat>  tioneA  50  cut 
*oop Aip  An  bAipteAin;  t)i  longAncAf  Af  An  pig  nuAif  bonnAifc  pb 
pAopAig  Ag  ceAcc,  Agup  xoubAipc  pb  teip  : “ CbiX)  ApceAb,  cA  An 

teice  peiX)  Xmic.”  CuaiX)  pAixn'n  ApceAb,  Agup  bUAiX)  An  pi 5 bum 
*OAitt  gtic  x>o  bi  Aige,  Agup  xo’mntp  pb  *66  An  rriApgAX)  ■oo  pmne 
pb  te  pAixnn,  Agup  o’fiAppuig  pb  X)b,  cpeux>  x>o  but)  boip  X)b 
tAbAipc  te  *oeunAm  *00  pAixn'n;  “ AbAip  teip  out  piop  Agup  An 
Lob  ’oo  tAoX>rriAO,  Agup  b 00  belt  oeuncA  Aige,  peAt  mA  oceiX)  An 
gpiAn  pAoi,  An  CfAtnonA  po.” 

$Aif  An  pig  Ap  pAiom  Agup  oubAipc  teip  : “ UaoXiui  An  tob 

fin  fiop  Agup  bioX>  pb  oeuncA  AgAO  peAt  mA  ocbiX)  An  gpiAn  pAoi 
&n  cp AtnonA  po.”  ■“  tTlAit  50  teop,”  Ap  pAiom,  “ Abe  cia  An  Aic 
k buippeAp  mb  An  c-uipge  ? ” •“  Cuip  Ann  pAn  tigteAnn  mop  acA  1 

ngAp  oo’n  tob  b,”  Ap  pAn  pig:  Hi  pAib  ioip  An  gteAnn  Agup  An 

Lob  Abe  pgonpA,  Agup  biOeAX)  nA  OAOine  Ag  oeunAtn  botAip-coipe 
be.  fuAip  pAiom  buiceuo,  picoix)  Agup  tAiOe,  Agup  bUAiX)  bum 
An  tobA.  t)i  bun  An  gteAnnA  cotpom  te  bun  An  tobA.  CuaiX) 
pAiom  ApceAb  ’p^11  ngteAnn  Agup  pmne  pott  ApceAb  50  bun  An 
tobA.  Ann  pin  buip  pb  a beut  Af  An  bpott,  tAppAing  AnAt  paoa; 
Agup  mop  p&s  pb  bpAon  uip^e,  iAfs,  nA  bAx>,  Ann  pAn  tob,  nAp 
tAppAin^  pb  Amdb  teip  An  AnAt  pin,  A^up  nAp  buip  pb  ApceAb  ’p^* 
n^teAnn.  Ann  pin  X)un  pb  puAf  An  pott: 

tluAip  X)’peub  An  pig  piop,  connAipc  pb  An  tob  bom  cipm  te  boip 
X)o  tAime,  A^up  niop  bfAX>  50  xocAimg  pAiX)m  bui^e  A$up  X)ub- 
Aipc  : <£  UA  An  obAip  pin  cpiocnuigte,  cax>  x>eunpAp  mb  buic 

Anoip  ? ” “ tli’t  Aon  pux)  eite  te  xieunArii  a^ao  Anxiiu,  Abe  bbiX) 

neApc  A^AX)  te  oeunAtti  AmApAb.”  An  oiX)be  pm,  buip  An  pig  piop 
Ap  Ap  nX)Att  S^1C>  xo’mnip  x>b  An  bAoi  Ap  tAoXim  pAioin  An 

tob,  A^up  nAb  pAib  flop  Ai^e  epeux)  x>o  beAppAX)  pb  X>o  fe  xieunArh: 

UA  fiop  AjAm-pA  An  mX>  nAb  mbbiX)  pb  lonAnn  a XieunAm,  Af 
mAixom  AmApAb,  CAbAip  p^pibrnn  x>o  bum  x>o  XieApbpAtAp  1 
im,  AbAip  teip  X)A  fibix)  connA  cpuitneAbCA  x>o  tAbAipc  bu^AX),  A^up 
a belt  Ap  Aip  Ann  po  pAoi  beAnn  ceitpe  uAipe  Ap  ficix).  UAbAip 
An  cpeAn-tAip  A$up  a cAipc  X)o,  Agup  cig  teAC  belt  emnee  nAb 
X)CtucpAlX)  pb  Ap  Aip.”  Ap  mAiX)m,  tA  Ap  nA  rhApAb,  gAip  An  pig 
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only  like  a traneen  in  Paudyeen’s  hand,  and  he  said  to  himself, 
“ My  hand-stick  is  better  than  that  contrivance.”  He  begat 
threshing  with  the  hand-stick,  and  it  was  not  long  till  he  had 
all  that  was  in  the  bam  threshed.  Then  he  went  out  into 
the  garden  and  began  threshing  the  stacks  of  oats  and  wheat, 
so  that  he  sent  showers  of  grain  throughout  the  country. 

The  king  came  out  and  said,  “ Hold  your  hand,  or  you’ll 
destroy  me.  Go  and  bring  a couple  of  buckets  of  water  to 
the  servants  out  of  that  loch  down  there,  and  the  stirabout 
will  be  sufficiently  cool  when  you  come  back.” 

Paudyeen  looked  round,  and  he  saw  two  great  empty  barrels 
beside  the  wall.  He  caught  hold  of  them,  one  in  each  hand, 
went  to  the  lake,  and  brought  them  tilled  to  the  back  of  the 
castle  door.  There  was  wonder  on  the  king  when  he  saw 
Paudyeen  arriving,  and  he  said  to  him,  “ Go  in,  the  stirabout’s 
ready  for  you.” 

Paudyeen  went  in,  but  the  king  went  to  a Dali  Glic,  or 
cunning  blind  man  that  he  had,  and  told  him  the  bargain 
that  he  made  with  Paudyeen,  and  asked  him  what  he  ought 
to  give  Paudyeen  to  do. 

“ Tell  him  to  go  down  and  teem  [bail  out]  that  lake,  and 
him  to  have  it  done  before  the  sun  goes  under  this  evening.” 

The  king  called  Paudyeen,  and  said  to  him,  “ Teem  that 
lake  down  there,  and  let  you  have  it  done  before  the  sun 
goes  under  this  evening.” 

“ Very  well,”  says  Paudyeen,  “ but  where  shall  I put  the 
water.” 

“ Put  it  into  the  great  glen  that  is  near  the  lake,”  says  the 
king. 

There  was  nothing  but  a scunce  [ditch-bank]  between  the 
glen  and  the  lake,  and  the  people  used  to  make  a foot-road  of  it. 

Paudyeen  got  a bucket,  a pickaxe,  and  a loy  [narrow  spade], 
and  he  went  to  the  lake.  The  bottom  of  the  glen  was  even 
with  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Paudyeen  went  into  the  glen 
and  made  a hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Then  he  put 
his  mouth  to  the  hole,  drew  a long  breath,  and  never  left 
boat,  fish,  or  drop  of  water  in  the  lake  that  he  did  not  draw 
out  through  his  body,  and  cast  into  the  glen.  Then  he  closed 
up  the  hole. 

When  the  king  looked  down  he  saw  the  lake  as  dry  as  the 
palm  of  your  hand,  and  it  was  not  long  till  Paudyeen  came 
to  him  and  said,  “ That  work  is  finished,  what  shall  I do 
now?  ” 

“You  have  nothing  else  to  do  to-day,  but  you  shall  have 
plenty  to  do  to-morrow.” 
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pdioin,  Aguf  tug  An  fspi'binn  ob,  Agup  oubAipc  teif,  “ £d$  An 
tdip  Aj;up  An  bdipc  Agup  cbitt  50  5A1^1rn*'  UAbAip  An  pspibinn 
peo  T>om’  ■deAfbpdtAip,  Agup  AbAif  teif  od  pibio  connA  cpuit- 
neAbCA  *00  tAbAifc  *ouic,  A$up  bi  Ap  Aif  Ann  fo  fAOi  beAnn  ceitpe 
UAIpe  Af  plblO.” 

puAip  pdioi'n  An  tdip  Agup  An  bdipc,  A$up  cuai“6  Ap  An  mbotA-p: 
tli  f Aib  An  f Aif  londnn  mop  mb  nd  ceitpe  mile  fAn  tiAif  00  fiubAt; 
CeAngAil  pdixnn  An  tdip  Af  An  ^cAipc,  buip  Af  a $UAlAin  b,  A$up 
Af  50  bpdt  teif,  CAp  cnocAib  Aj;up  gleAnncAib,  50  noeAbAit)  pb  50 
^Aittirh.  Cus  fb  An  licip  00  ■beApbpdtAip  An  pig,  fUAif  An 
bpuitneAbc  Agup  buip  Af  An  gCAipc  b.  tluAip  btiif  pe  An  tdip  fAOi 
An  scAifC,  finneAt)  od  teit  *o’d  ■opuim:  Cuip  pdioi'n  An  bpuit- 
neAbc Ann  fAn  fgiobot:  tluAip  buAiO  mumncip  An  bAiptedin  ’nA 

gcootAt),  buAit)  pdixnn  bum  An  buAin,  Agup  mop  pdg  fb  ftAbfA 
Af  An  toingeAf  ndp  tug  fb  teif;  Ann  fin  forhAif  fb  fAOi  An 
pgiobol,  beAngAit  nA  ftAbfAbA  cimbiott  Aif,  Agup  Af  50  bpdt 
teif,  Aguf  An  pgiobot  Agup  gAh  a fAib  Ann  Af  a Opuim:  CuAit> 

fb  CAf  cnocAib  Agup  5teAnncAib,  A$up  mop  fcop  gup  fdg  fb  An 
pgiobol  1 tdtAip  bAiptedin  An  pig;  t)i  tAbAin,  ceAfCA,  A^up  gbrb- 
eAbA  Ann  fAn  pgiobot;  Af  mAioin  50  mob,  o’peub  An  pig  AmAb 
Af  a feomfA  Agup  cpeuo  o’peicpeAt)  fb  Abe  pgiobot  a t>eAp- 

bfdtAf. 

“ TTl’  AnAm  b’n  oiAbAl,”  Af  fAn  pig  “ fb  fin  An  peAf  if 
longAncAige  ’fAn  ooifiAn.”  Udimj;  fb  AnuAf  Agup  puAif  pdioi'n 
te  nA  rhAioe  Ann  a tdim,  ’nA  feAfArh  te  coif  An  pgioboit; 

“ An  ocug  cu  An  bpuitneAbc  bugAtn  ? ” Af  fAn  pig: 

“ tugAf,”  Af  pdioi'n,  “ Abe  cd  An  cpeAn-tdip  mAfb.”  Ann 
fin  o’mmp  fb  *oo’n  pig  gAb  mt>  o’d  noeApnAit)  fb  b o’lmtig  fb 
50  ocdimg  fb  Af  Aif; 

tlf  fAib  fiof  Ag  An  pig  cpeuo  *oo  ’beunpAt)  fb,  Agup  o’lmtig  fb 
bum  An  t)Aitt  $tic,  Agup  oubAipc  teif,  “ muf  (munA)  n-mnpigeAnn 
cu  *bAm  niA  nAb  mbeiA  An  peAf  pin  lonndn  a AeunArh,  bAinpiA 
mb  An  ceAnn  010c.” 

SmuAin  An  T)Att  j^tic  CAmAtt  A^uf  AubAifc,  “ AbAif  teif  50 
bfuit  00  AeAfbfAtAif  1 n-ipfionn,  A^uf  50  mbuA  rhAic  leAC 
AmAfc  ■oo  beie  a^ao  Aif,  A^uf  AbAif  teif  e *00  tAbAife  bu^AT), 
50  mbeiA  AmApc  a^ao  Aif  ; nuAif  a geobAf  fiA*o  in  n-ipfionn 
b,  ni  tei^piA  fiAT)  *oo  ceAbc  Af  Aif.” 

$^f  au  pi$  pAioin  A^uf  oubAife  teif,  “ cA  t)eAfbf^bAif  *bAm 
1 n-ippionn  A^uf  CAbAif  cu^Am  e,  50  mbbi*b  AtriAfC  A^Am  Aif.'* 
- Cia  An  bAoi  AicnebbAi*b  mb  ■oo  ■bbAfbf^tAif  b nA  “OAOinib  eite 
AC-d  ’fAn  die  fin  ? ” Af  pdi*oi'n; 
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That  night  the  king  sent  for  the  Dali  Glic,  and  told  him  the 
way  that  Paudyeen  teemed  out  the  lake,  and  [said]  that  he 
did  not  know  what  to  give  him  to  do. 

“ I know  the  thing  that  he  won’t  be  able  to  do.  To-morrow 
morning  give  him  a writing  to  your  brother  in  Galway,  and 
tell  him  to  bring  you  forty  tons  of  wheat,  and  to  be  back 
here  in  twenty-four  hours.  Give  him  the  old  mare  and  the 
cart,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  won’t  come  back.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  king  called  Paudyeen 
and  gave  him  the  writing  and  said  to  him,  “ Get  the  mare  and 
the  cart,  and  go  to  Galway.  Give  the  writing  to  my  brother, 
and  tell  him  to  give  you  twenty  tons  of  wheat,  and  be  back 
'here  in  twenty-four  hours.” 

Paudyeen  got  the  mare  and  the  cart,  and  went  on  the  road. 
The  mare  was  not  able  to  travel  more  than  four  miles  in  the 
hour.  Paudyeen  tied  the  mare  to  the  cart,  put  it  on 
his  shoulder,  and  off  and  away  with  him  over  hills  and 
hollows,  till  he  came  to  Galway.  He  gave  the  letter  to  the 
king’s  brother,  got  the  wheat,  and  put  it  on  the  cart.  When 
he  put  the  mare  under  the  cart,  there  were  two  halves  made 
of  its  back  [the  load  was  so  heavy].  Then  Paudyeen  put  the 
wheat  back  into  the  bam.  When  the  people  of  the  castle 
went  to  sleep,  Paudyeen  went  to  the  harbor,  and  he  never 
left  a chain  on  the  shipping  that  he  did  not  take  with  him. 
Then  he  dug  under  the  bam  [slipped  the  chains  under]  and 
tied  them  round  it,  and  off  and  away  with  him,  and  the  barn 
with  all  that  was  in  it  on  his  back.  He  went  over  hills  and 
glens,  and  never  stopped  till  he  left  the  barn  in  front 
of  the  king’s  castle.  There  were  ducks,  hens,  and  geese  in 
the  bam.  Early  in  the  morning  the  king  looked  out  of  his 
room,  and  what  should  he  see  but  his  brother’s  bam. 

“ My  soul  from  the  devil,”  said  the  king,  “ but  that’s  the 
most  wonderful  man  in  the  world.”  He  came  down  and  found 
Paudyeen  with  his  stick  in  his  hand  standing  beside  the  bam. 

“ Did  you  bring  me  the  wheat?  ” says  the  king. 

“ I brought  it,”  says  Paudyeen,  “ but  the  old  mare  is  dead.” 
Then  he  told  the  king  everything  he  had  done  from  the  time 
he  went  away  till  he  came  back. 

The  king  did  not  know  what  he  should  do,  and  he  went  to 
the  Dali  Glic,  and  said  to  him,  “ Unless  you  tell  me  a thing 
which  that  man  will  not  be  able  to  do,  I will  strike  the  head 
off  you.” 

The  Dali  Glic  thought  for  a while  and  said,  “ Tell  him  that 
your  brother  is  in  hell,  and  that  you  would  like  to  have  a 
sight  of  him;  and  to  bring  him  to  you,  until  you  have  a 
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“ ZA  piACAlt  pA*OA  1 5CeApC-tAp  A CApbAIT)  UAbCApA1$,”  Ap  pAn 

V'P 

Cuip  p^itnn  pmu^Aipte  Ap  a mAitie,  buAit  An  botAp,  A$up  mop 
bpAT>  50  t)C^ini5  p£  50  seAZA  ippmn:  t)uAit  p6  buitte  Ap  An 

n^eACA  t>o  Cuip  ApceAb  AmeAps  n a ntnAbAt  6,  as up  piubAit  p6 
p£in  AfceAC  ’nA  tnAij.  TiuAip  ConnAipc  Petpibub  6 as  ceAbc, 
tAinig  pAicdop  Aip,  A$up  *o’piAppui£  p6  *66  cpeut)  *oo  bi  a* 
ceApcAt  uAit)  : 

“ TDeApbp^tAip  pi$  tAigeAn  azA  a’  ceAfC^t  UAim,”  Ap  p^it>m; 

■ - pioc  aitiaC  6,”  Aft  Petpibub: 

T)’peuC  p^itnn  tApc,  Ate  puAip  p6  mop  mo  nA  x>A  piCit)  peAp 
A pAlb  piACAlt  pAT)A  1 jgCeApC-tAp  A gCApbAIT)  UACCApAlg  ACA. 

“ Ap  pAicdop  nAb  mbeitieAt)  An  peAp  ceApc  a^aiti,”  Ap  pAi*om, 
“ ciomAnpAit)  tn6  An  c-iomtdn  aca  tiom,  A$up  C15  teip  An  pi'$  a 
t>eApbp<Jkt;A1p  piOCAt)  ApCA.” 

tiomAm  p6  *oA  pibit)  aca  aiyiaC  poirhe,  A$up  m'op  pcop  50  “ocAim^ 
p6  1 tAtAip  CAipteAm  An  p?$:  Ann  fin  $Aip  pC  Ap  An  pig  A^tif 

“oubAipc  teif,  “pioc  AtnAC  *oo*t)eApbpAtAip  Af  nA  pip  (peApAib)  peo.” 

ttuAip  *o’peub  An  pig  Agup  ConnAipc  p£  nA  TnAbAit  te  b-At)ApcAib 
OppA,  bi  pAICClOf  Alp,  P5peA*0  f 6 Ap  pAlt)m  Agup  T)UbAipC,  “ CAbAlp 
Ap  Aip  1AT>.” 

topuig  pAixnn  ’gA  mbuAtAt)  te  nA  rhAi*oe,  gup  Cuip  p6  Ap  Aip  50 
b-ippionn  iat>. 

CuAit)  An  pig  Cum  An  pAitt  gtic,  Agup  *o’mmp  t>o  An  mt>  t>o 
pinne  pAitnn,  Agup  *oubAipc  teip,  “ m tig  teAC  mnpinc  *oAm  Aon 
nit)  nAC  bpuit  p6  lonAnn  a t>eunArh,  Agup  CAittpit)  tu  t>o  CeAnn 
Ap  mAit)in  AtnApAb.” 

“ UAbAip  lAppAit)  eite  t)Am,”  Ap  pAn  T)aU,  H^1c>  “ •ASup 

n!  bCit)  An  ConnACCAC  A bpAT>  beo:  ,X\p  mAitnn  AmApAC, 

AbAip  teip,  An  cobAp  ac^  1 t^tAip  An  CAipte^in  ‘do  tAot>- 
m At)  ; biot)  pip  pCit)  a^at),  A^up  nuAip  a geobAp  cu  piop  Ann  pAn 
cobAp  6,  AbAip  teip  nA  pip  (peApAib),  An  CtoC  muitmn  azA  te  coip 
An  bAttA  t>o  CAiteAm  piop  ’nA  rhuttAC,  A^up  mApboCAit)  pm  C.” 

Ap  mAi*oin,  tx£  Ap  nA  rh^pAC,  $Aip  An  pi§  p^iT>in  A^up  *oubAipc 
teip  : “ c6it)  A^up  CAot)m  An  cobAp  pm  zA  1 UStAip  An  CAipte^m, 
Agup  nuAip  a bCitieAp  pC  *oeuncA  a^at),  beuppAit)  mC  bACA  nuAA 
tnne,  ip  puApAC  An  cAibm  6 pm  azA  opc.” 

t)i  nA  pip  p£it)  as  An  pi§  te  jD-di’om  boCc  *00  rhApbAt), 
bpeU*OpAt)  pi  AT)  6. 

CuAlt)  pAT)pA15  50  bpUAC  An  CObAlp,  tuit)  piop  Alp  A beut  pAOIJ 
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look  at  him.  But  when  they  get  him  in  hell,  they  won’t  let 
him  come  back.” 

The  king  called  Paudyeen  and  said  to  him,  “ I have  a 
brother  in  hell,  and  bring  him  to  me  until  I have  a look  at 
him.” 

“ How  shall  I know  your  brother  from  the  other  people  that 
are  in  that  place?  ” said  Paudyeen. 

“ He  had  a long  tooth  in  the  very  middle  of  his  upper  gum,” 
says  the  king. 

Paudyeen  spat  on  his  stick,  struck  the  road,  and  it  was  not 
long  till  he  came  to  the  gate  of  hell.  He  struck  a blow  upon 
the  gate  which  drove  it  in  amongst  the  devils,  and  he  himself 
walked  in  after  it.  When  Belzibub  saw  him  coming  there 
came  a fear  on  him,  and  he  asked  him  what  he  was  wanting. 

“ A brother  of  the  King  of  Leinster  is  what  I am  wanting,” 
says  he. 

“ Well,  pick  him  out,”  says  Belzibub. 

Paudyeen  looked  round  him,  but  he  found  more  than  forty 
men  who  had  a long  tooth  in  the  very  middle  of  their  upper 
gums. 

“ For  fear  I shouldn’t  have  the  right  man,”  said  Paudyeen, 
“ I’ll  drive  the  whole  lot  of  them  with  me,  and  the  king  can 
pick  his  brother  out  from  among  them.” 

He  drove  forty  of  them  out  before  him,  and  never  stopped 
till  he  came  to  the  king’s  castle.  Then  he  called  the  king 
and  said  to  him,  “ Pick  out  your  brother  from  these  men.” 

When  the  king  looked  and  saw  the  devils  with  horns  on 
them,  there  was  fear  on  him.  He  screamed  to  Paudyeen,  and 
said,  “Bring  them  back.” 

Paudyeen  began  beating  them  with  his  stick,  till  he  sent 
them  back  to  hell. 

The  king  went  to  the  Dali  Glic  and  told  him  the  thing 
Paudyeen  did,  and  said  to  him,  “You  cannot  tell  me  anything 
that  he  is  not  able  to  do,  and  you  shall  lose  your  head 
to-morrow  morning.” 

“ Give  me  another  trial,”  says  the  Dali  Glic,  “ and  the 
Connachtman  won’t  be  long  alive.  Tell  him  to-morrow 
morning  to  teem  the  well  that  is  before  the  castle.  Let  you 
have  men  ready,  and  when  you  get  him  down  in  the  well, 
tell  the  men  to  throw  down  the  millstone  that  is  beside  the 
wall  on  top  of  him,  and  that  will  kill  him.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  king  called  Paudyeen, 
and  said  to  him,  “ Go  and  teem  that  well  in  front  of  the  castle, 
and  as  soon  as  you  have  that  done  I’ll  give  you  a new  hat; 
that’s  a miserable  old  caubeen  that’s  on  you.” 
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Agnp  topuig  Ag  CAppAing  An  mpge  ApceAt  Ann  a bent;  Agnp  u A 
pgApCA*6  AniAt  till’d  Aplp  50  pAib  An  cobAp  lonnAnn  Agnp  eipm  Aige.? 
t)1  pomn  beAg  1 tnbun  An  cobAip  t iAt  pAib  CAOtmtA,  Agnp  tnAi*6 
pA*opAig  plop  te  n a eipmingAt).  CAinig  nA  pip  teip  An  gctoit  moip 
mnitinn  Agnp  tAiteA*OAp  plop  Ap  mnttAt  pAitiln  e.  t)1  An  pott 
*oo  bi  1 t Ap  nA  ctoite  50  TnpeAt  tom  mop  te  ceAnn  pAi*o1n,  Agnp 
fAoit  pt  gnp  b’  t An  bACA  nnA*6  *00  tAit  An  pig  plop  tnige,  Agnp 
glAo*6  pt  p nAp  : “ cAim  bm*6eAt  *o1oe,  a rhAigipcip,  Ap  pon  An 

bACA  nuAit).”  Arm  pin  tAinig  pe  pnAp  teip  An  gctoit  mnitinn  Ap 
a teAnn.  t)1  bpo*o  mop  Ai5e  Ap  An  bACA  nnA*0:  Pi  longAncAp  Ap 

&n  pig  A5tip  Ap  b-nite  *6nme  eite,  miAip  tonnAipc  piA*o  pAi*o1n 
teip  An  gctoit  rftmtinn  Ap  a teAnn.' 

Pi  pop  A3  An  pig  nAt  pAib  Aon  mAit  *66  Aon  n1*6  eite  *00  tAbAipc 
*oo  pAi*o1n  te  *oeunAm,  Agnp  *onbAipc  pe  teip,  “ ip  cn  An  peApb- 
pogAncA  ip  peApp  *oo  bi  AgAtn  ApiAm  ; nl’t  Aon  n1*6  eite  AgAm  *ome 
te  *oennAm,  Agnp  CAp  tiom-pA,  50  *ocngAi*6  me  *00  tnApApeAt  *onie.’ 
tll’t  m’  mgeAn  peAn  30  teop  te  popA*6,  Ate  miAip  a bti*6eAp  pi 
btiA*6Ain  Agnp  pite  *o’aoip,  eig  teAC  1 *00  belt  AgAt).** 

“ Tll’t  *o’ingeAn  a’  ceApcAt  nAim,”  Ap  pAi*o1n. 

Png  An  pig  6 turn  An  tipee,  An  aic  a pAib  go  teop  oip,  Agnp 
TnibAipc  teip ; “ bAin  *o1oe  *oo  bACA  nnA*6,  Agnp  cti*6  ApceAt 
V rs^A.” 

“ 5°  ‘otimin,-  nl  bAinpi*6  mt  mo  bACA  *61om,  bponn  cnpA  opm  t,a# 
ap  p^ioln,  “ bei*6eA*6  pe  tom  mAit  *6wc  mo  bplpce  *oo  bAint 
*o1om.” 

TH  pAib  An  oipeA*o  oip  Agnp  a rheA*6otA*6  bAtA  j!Ui*o1n,  Ate 
foepnig  An  pig  teip  Ag  eAbAipc  *06  *oa  rhAtA  oip.  Cnip  pAi*oin 
ceAbn  aca  pAoi  gAt  ApcAtt,  pnAip  gpeim  Aip  a mAi*oe,  An  bACA 
nnAt)  Ap  a teAnn,  Agnp  Ap  go  bpAt  teip,  CAp  cnocAib  Agnp 
gteAnncAib,  go  ocAinig  pe  A-bAite. 

tlnAip  tonnAipc  *OAome  An  bAite  pAi*oin  Ag  ceAte  teip  An  gctoit 
mnitinn  Ap  a teAnn,  bi  longAneAp  m6p  oppA  ; Ate  nuAip  tonnAipc 
An  rh^tAip  An  *oa  rh-dtA  oip,  bn*6  beAg  nAp  tine  pi  mApb  te  tnt- 
gAipej  topuig  pAi*oin,  Agnp  tmp  pe  ceAt  bpeAg  Ap  bnn  *0-6 
pern,  Agnp  *o’a  mAtAip.  Tlmne  pt  ceitpe  teit  (teAtAnnA)  *oe  9ti 
bACA  nnA*6,  Agnp  pmne  ctotA  enmne  *6iob  *00  ’n  ceAt.  Congbnig 
pt  a mAtAip  mAp  mnAOi  nApAit  go  bpnAip  pi  bAp  te  peAtwoip,’ 
Agnp  tAit  pt  ptin  beAtA  rhAit  1 ngpA*6  T)t  Agnp  iia  5-c6rrtAppArij 
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The  king  had  the  men  ready  to  kill  poor  Paudyeen  if  they 
were  able. 

Paudyeen  came  to  the  brink  of  the  well,  and  lay  down  with 
his  mouth  under,  and  began  drawing  the  water  into  his  mouth 
and  spouting  it  out  behind  him  until  he  had  the  well  all  as 
one  as  dry.  There  was  a little  quantity  of  water  on  the  bottom 
of  the  well  that  was  not  teemed,  and  Paudyeen  went  down  to 
dry  it.  The  men  came  then  with  the  great  millstone,  and 
threw  it  down  on  the  top  of  Paudyeen.  The  hole  that  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  stone  was  just  as  big  as  Paudyeen’s  head, 
and  he  thought  it  was  the  new  hat  the  king  had  thrown  down 
to  him,  and  called  up  and  said,  “ I’m  thankful  to  you,  master, 
for  the  new  hat.”  Then  he  came  up  with  the  millstone  on  his 
head.  He  had  great  pride  out  of  the  new  hat.  There  was 
wonder  on  the  king  and  on  every  one  else  when  they  saw 
the  millstone  on  his  head. 

The  king  knew  that  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  give  Paudyeen 
anything  else  to  do,  so  he  said  to  him,  “ You’re  the  best  servant 
that  ever  I had.  I’ve  nothing  else  for  you  to  do,  but  come 
with  me  till  I give  you  your  wages.  My  daughter  is  not 
old  enough  to  marry,  but  when  she  is  one  and  twenty  years 
of  age  you  can  have  her.” 

“ I do  not  want  your  daughter,”  said  Paudyeen. 

The  king  brought  him  then  to  the  treasury,  where  there 
was  plenty  of  gold,  and  said,  “ Take  off  your  new  hat  and 
get  into  the  scales.” 

“ Indeed  I won’t  take  off  my  new  hat ; you  gave  it  to  me,” 
said  Paudyeen;  “ you  might  as  well  take  off  my  breeches.” 

There  was  not  as  much  gold  as  would  weigh  Paudyeen’s 
hat,  but  the  king  settled  with  him  by  giving  him  two  bags  of 
gold.  Paudyeen  put  one  of  them  under  each  oxter  [arm-pit], 
got  hold  of  his  stick — his  new  hat  on  his  head — and  off  and 
away  with  him  over  hills  and  hollows  till  he  came  home. 

When  the  people  of  the  village  saw  Paudyeen  coming  with 
the  millstone  on  his  head,  there  was  great  wonder  on  them; 
but  when  the  mother  saw  the  two  bags  of  gold,  it  was  little 
but  she  fell  dead  with  joy. 

Paudyeen  began  working,  and  set  up  a fine  house  for  himself 
and  his  mother.  He  made  four  parts  of  the  new  hat,  and 
made  corner-stones  of  them  for  the  house.  He  kept  his  mother 
like  a lady,  until  she  died  of  old  age;  and  he  spent  a good 
life  himself,  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  tho  neighbors. 
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rnAtA  neipn? 

*04  mbbi’birm-fe  Aip  ttlAtA  tlbipin 
’S  mo  beu*o-$p.&,0  te  mo  tAoib,< 

If  tA$Ab  boiTieotAmAoif  i n-einpeAb*o 
ttlAp  ah  c-6ihih  Aip  ah  5-cpAoib; 

9S&  x>o  bbitln  binn  bpi AtpAb 
TDo  meutJAig  Aip  mo  pi  ah, 

AjHf  co*otA,6  ciuin  ni  feu’OAim,- 
50  H-bu^fA*©,  fApAop  ! 

X)A  mbbiAinn-fe  Aip  ha  CHAHCAib 

lYUf  bu’b  T>uAt  *OAm,  geobAitin  fp6pr$ 

ITlo  bAif*oe  Hite  f aoi  buAitipeAt) 

A$Hf  5fHAim  oppA  5AC  to; 

■piOf-fSAlt  HA  HgfHA^AC 

“PuAif  bHAi*6  A’f  ctn  AHHf  ^Ab  5teo, 

*S  5Hf  b’b  mo  bpoiAe-fCix;  zA  ’hha  $HAt  ’oub, 
A^up  beAH  mo  tpHAige  nft  beo. 

llAb  AoibitiH  r>o  ha  b-gimmb 
A bipigeAf  50  b-Aft), 

’S  A bO*OtHlgeAf  1 H*blHpeAb€ 

Alp  AOH  bfAOlblH  Atfl^lH; 
tli  rriAp  fin  *OAm  pein 

A’f  t)o  m’  bent)  mite  ^pAA,' 

If  f AT)A  6 HA  bblte  Of f A1HH 
4ipigeAf  $Ab  l A: 

CAT)  6 bo  bpeAtHH^At)  Alf  HA  fp&AftAlb 
UfAt  tl5  CeAf  Alf  AH  t A, 

Ha  Aip  ah  tAn-mAfA  A5  eipige 
te  b-eu,oAH  ah  btoiAe  Aip*o  ? 
triAp  fHt)  blOf  AH  Cb  H*0 

A beif  AH-coit  *oo  *h  gpAA 
rriAf  bfAHH  Alf  HIAtA  ftblbe 
T)o  tfbi^feAA  a btAt. 
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THE  BROW  OF  NEFXN. 

(Translated  by  Douglas  Hyde.) 

[“  Love  Songs  of  Connacht.”} 

Did  I stand  on  the  bald  top  of  N4fin 

And  my  hundred-times  loved  one  with  me. 

We  should  nestle  together  as  safe  in 
Its  shade  as  the  birds  on  a tree. 

From  your  lips  such  a music  is  shaken, 

When  you  speak  it  awakens  my  pain, 

And  my  eyelids  by  sleep  are  forsaken, 

And  I seek  for  my  slumber  in  vain. 

But  were  I on  the  fields  of  the  ocean 
I should  sport  on  its  infinite  room, 

I should  plow  through  the  billows’  commotion 
Though  my  friends  should  look  dark  at  my  doom. 
For  the  flower  of  all  maidens  of  magic 
Is  beside  me  where’er  I may  be, 

And  my  heart  like  a coal  is  extinguished, 

Not  a woman  takes  pity  on  me. 

How  well  for  the  birds  in  all  weather, 

They  rise  up  on  high  in  the  air, 

And  then  sleep  upon  one  bough  together 
Without  sorrow  or  trouble  or  care ; 

But  so  it  is  not  in  this  world 

For  myself  and  my  thousand-times  fair, 

For,  away,  far  apart  from  each  other, 

Each  day  rises  barren  and  bare. 

Say,  what  dost  thou  think  of  the  heavens 
When  the  heat  overmasters  the  day, 

Or  what  when  the  steam  of  the  tide 
Rises  up  in  the  face  of  the  bay? 

Even  so  is  the  man  who  has  given 
An  inordinate  love-gift  away, 

Like  a tree  on  a mountain  all  riven 
Without  blossom  or  leaflet  or  spray. 
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AN  LACHA  DHEARGL 

ISgriobh  me  an  sgeui  so,  focal  ar  fhocal,  o bheul  sean-mhna  de  mhuinntir 
Bhriain  ag  Cill-Aodain,  anaice  le  Coillte-mach  i gcondae  Mhuigh-Eo. 

Ar)  CftAoibhifL 

Bhi  righ  i n-Eirinn,  fad  6 shorn,  agus  bhi  da  ’r  ’eag  mac  aige: 
Agus  ghabh  so  amach  la  ag  siubhal  anaice  le  loch,  agus  chonnairc 
se  lacha  agus  dha  cheann  deag  d’  eanachaibh  leithe.  Bhi  si  [ag] 
bualadh  an  domhadh  ceann  deag  uaithi,  agus  ag  congbh&il  aoin 
cheann  deag  leithe  fein. 

Agus  thainig  an  righ  a-bhaile  chuig  a bhean  fein,  agus  dubhairt 
se  leithe  go  bhfacaidh  se  iongnadh  mor  andhiu,  go  bhfacaidh  se 
lacha  agus  dha  cheann  deag  d’  eanachaibh  leithe,  agus  go  raibh 
si  ag  dibirt  an  domhadh  ceann  deag  uaithi.  Agus  dubhairt  an 
bhean  leis,  “ ni  de  thir  na  de  thalamh  thu,  nach  bhfuil  fhios  agad 
gur  gheall  si  ceann  do’n  Deachmhaidh  agus  go  raibh  si  chomh 
cinealta  agus  go  dtug  si  amach  an  da  cheann  deag.” 

“ Ni  de  thir  na  de  thalamh  thu,”  ar  seisean,  “ ta  dha  cheann 
deag  de  mhacaibh  agam-sa,  agus  caithfidh  ceann  dul  chuig  an 
Deachmhaidh.” 

“ Ni  h-ionnann  na  daoine  agus  eanacha  na  gcnoc  le  cheile,” 
[ar  sise]. 

Ghabh  se  sios  ann  sin  chuig  an  Sean-Dall  Glic,  agus  dubhairt 
an  Sean-Dall  Glic  nach  ionnann  daoine  agus  eanacha  na  gcnoc  le 
cheile.  Dubhairt  an  righ  go  gcaithfidh  ceann  aca  dul  chuig  an 
Deachmhaidh,  “ agus  cad  e an  ceann,”  ar  seisean,  “ bhearfas  me 
chuig  an  Deachmhaidh  ? ” 

“ Ta  do  dha-deag  cloinne  ag  dul  chum  sgoile,  agus  abair  led 
lamh  thabhairt  i laimh  a-cheile,  dul  chum  sgoile,  agus  an  chead 
fhear  aca  bheidheas  ’san  mbaile  agad  go  dtiubhraidh  tu  dinear 
maith  dho,  agus  cuir  an  fear  deiridh  chum  bealaigh  ann  sin.” 

Rinne  se  sin.  An  t-oidhre  do  bhi  ar  deireadh,  agus  mor  fhead 
se  an  t-oidhre  chur  chum  bealaigh. 

Chuir  se  amach  ag  tiomdint  ann  sin  iad,  seisear  ar  gach  taoibh 
agus  an  taobh  dn  bhi  ag  gnothughadh,  bhi  se  ag  tarraing  fear 
[fir]  uaithi,  agus  d a thabhairt  do'n  taoibh  do  bhi  ag  cailleamhain. 
Faoi  dheireadh  bhain  aon  fhear  amhain  an  liathroid  de’n  aon 
fhear  deag.  Dubhairt  an  t-athair  leis,  ann  sin,  “ a mhic,”  ar 
seisean,  “ caithfidh  tu  dul  chuig  an  Deachmhaidh.” 

“ Ni  rachaidh  mise  chuig  an  Deachmhaidh,  a athair,”  ar  seisean 
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THE  RED  DUCK. 

[Written  down  in  Irish  by  Douglas  Hydp  at  the  dictation  of  an  old 
woman  in  County  Mayo,  and  translated  from  the  French  of  G.  Dottin 
by  Charles  Welsh.J 

Once  upon  a time  in  Ireland,  and  a long  time  ago  at  that,  there 
was  a king  who  had  twelve  sons.  He  went  one  day  to  walk 
by  the  borders  of  a lake,  and  there  he  saw  a female  duck  with 
twelve  little  ones.  Eleven  of  them  she  kept  close  by  her  side, 
but  with  the  twelfth  she  would  have  nothing  to  do,  and  was 
always  chasing  it  away. 

The  King  went  home  and  told  his  wife  that  he  had  seen  a 
very  wonderful  thing  that  day;  that  he  had  seen  a female 
duck  with  twelve  little  ones.  Eleven  she  kept  close  by  her  side, 
but  with  the  twelfth  she  would  have  nothing  to  do,  and  was 
always  chasing  it  away. 

His  wife  said,  “ You’re  neither  of  people  or  land.  Do  you 
know  that  she  has  promised  one  of  her  brood  to  the 
Deachmhaidh,  and  that  the  duck  is  of  such  a fine  breed  that 
she  has  hatched  out  twelve.” 

“ You're  neither  of  people  or  land,”  he  replied.  “ I have 
twelve  sons,  and  one  of  them  must  certainly  go  to  the  Deachm- 
haidh.” 

His  wife  answered  him,  “ People  and  birds  of  the  hillside 
are  not  the  same  thing.” 

vThen  he  went  to  find  the  old  blind  diviner,  and  the  old  blind 
diviner  told  him  that  the  people  and  the  birds  of  the  hillside 
were  not  the  same. 

The  King  told  the  old  blind  diviner  that  one  out  of  his 
children  must  go  to  the  Deachmhaidh.  “ And  what  I want  to 
know,”  said  he,  “ is  which  one  shall  I send  to  the  Deachm- 
haidh.” 

“ Your  children  are  now  going  to  school.  Tell  them  to  walk 
hand-in-hand  as  they  go  to  school,  and  that  you  will  give  to 
him  who  shall  be  first  in  the  house  again  a good  dinner;  and 
it  will  be  the  last  one  that  you  will  be  sending  away.” 

He  did  so,  but  it  was  his  son  and  heir  who  was  the  last  one, 
and  he  couldn’t  think  of  sending  his  son  and  heir  away.  He 
then  sent  them  to  play  a hurling  match — six  on  one  side  and 
six  on  the  other — and  from  the  side  which  Avon  he  took  one  away 
and  gave  it  to  the  side  which  lost.  At  last,  a single  one  swept 
away  the  ball  from  the  eleven  others.  Then  he  said  to  that 
one,  “ My  son,  it  is  you  that  will  be  going  to  the  Deachmhaidh.” 
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“ tabhair  dham  costas,  agus  rachaidh  me  ag  feachain  m’  fhor- 
tuin.” 

D’imthigh  se  ar  maldin,  agus  bhi  se  ag  siubhal  go  dtainig  an 
oldhche,  agus  casadh  asteacb  i dteach  beag  e nach  raibh  ann  acht 
sean-fhear,  agus  chuir  se  failte  roimh  Realandar  mac  righ  Eireann. 

“ Ni’l  mall  ort  ” [ar  seisean  leis  an  mac  righ]  “ do  shaidhbhreas 
do  dheunamh  amarach  ma  ta  aon  rnhaith  ionnat  id’  /owZ-eiridh, 
[seilgire].  Ta  inghean  righ  an  Domhain-Shoir  ag  tlgheacht  chuig 
an  loch  beag  sin  shios,  amarach,  agus  nior  th&inig  si  le  seacht 
mbliadhnaibh  roimhe  ; agus  beidh  da  cheann  deag  de  mhn&ibh- 
coimhdeacht  leithe.  Teirigh  i bhfolach  ann  san  tseisg  go  gcaithfidh 
siad  a da  cheann  deag  de  cochaill  diobh:  Leagfaldh  sise  a cochall 
fein  leith-thaobh,  mar  ta  [an  oiread  sin]  d’  onoir  innti,  agus  nuair 
gheobhas  tusa  amuigh  ann  san  tsnamh  lad,  elrigh  agus  beir  ar  an 
gcochall:  Fillfidh  sise,  asteach  ar  ais,  agus  dearfaidh  si,  “ a mhic 
righ  Eireann  tabhair  dham  mo  chochall.”  Agus  dearfaidh  tusa 
nach  dtiubhraidh  [tu].  Agus  dearfaidh  sise  leat,  “ muna  dtugann 
tu  ded’  dheoin  go  dtiubhraidh  tu  ded’  aimhdhedin  e.”  Abair 
leithe  nach  dtiubhraidh  tu  ded’  dheoin,  na  de  d’  aimhdheoin  di  e 
[muna  ngeallann  si  do  phosadh].  Dearfaidh  si,  ann  sin,  nach 
bhfuil  sin  le  faghail  agad  mur  [=muna]  n-althnigheann  tu  i aris. 
Geobhaidh  siad  amach  uait  ann  san  tsnamh  aris,  agus  deanfaidh 
siad  tri  easconna  deag  diobh  fein.  Beidh  sise  ’na  rubailin  [ear, 
baillin]  suarach  ar  uachtar ; ni  thig  leithe  bheith  ar  delreadh- 
mar  t4  onoir  innti,  agus  beidh  si  ag  caint  leat.  Aithneochaidh  tu 
air  sin  i,  agus  abair  go  dtogfaidh  tu  i fein  i gcomhnuidhe,  an  ceann 
a bheidheas  ag  caint  leat.  Dearfaidh  sise  ann  sin,  “ Caillte  an 
sgeul,  an  fear  thug  a athair  do’n  Deachmhaidh  areir,  geallamhain 
posta  ag  inghin  Righ  an  Domhain-Shoir  andhiu  air’  ! ” 

[Dubhairt  an  mac  righ  leis  an  sean-fhear  go  ndeanfadh  se  gach 
rud  mar  dubhairt  se  leis.  Chuaidh  se  amach  ar  maidin  chuig  an 
loch  agus  tharla  h-uile  short  go  direach  mar  dubhairt  an  sean- 
fhear. 

Nuair  bhi  an  bhean  gnothaighthe  aige]  d’imthigh  an  da-’r’eug 
cailin  a-bhaile;  Tharralng  sise  amach  slaitin  draoidheachta,  agus 
bhuail  si  ar  dha  bhuachallan  buidhe  1,  agus  rinne  si  d&  chapall 
marcuigheachta  dhiobh. 

Bhi  siad  ag  siubhal  ann  sin?  go  dtainig  an  oidhche;  agus  bhi  si 
ag  teach  oncail  di,  ar  dtuitim  na  h-oidhche.  Agus  dubhairt  si  le 
mac  righ  Eireann  eochair  ruma  na  sead  d’  iarraidh  ar  an  oncal, 
agus  go  bhfuighfeadh  se  i fein  astigh  ann  san  ruma  roimhe.  [Ni 
raibh  fhios  ag  an  oncal,  go  raibh  sise  ann,  chor  ar  bith,  agus  shaoil 
se  gur  ag  iarraidh  a inghlne  fein  thainig  mac  righ  Eireann  chuige.] 
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“ I will  not  be  going  to  the  DeachmhaidE,”  said  He.  “ Give 
me  some  money  and  I will  go  and  make  my  fortune.”  He 
started  off  the  next  morning,  and  walked  until  it  was  night, 
and  came  to  a little  house  where  there  was  nobody  but  an  old 
man,  who  welcomed  Realander,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland. 

“ It  will  be  no  delay  of  you,”  said  he,  to  the  son  of  the 
King,  “ to  make  your  fortune  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  are 
any  good  as  a hunter  of  birds.  The  daughter  of  the  King  of 
the  Eastern  World  is  coming  to  the  little  lake  you  see  down 
there  to-morrow  morning.  She  will  have  twelve  women 
attendants  with  her.  Hide  yourself  in  the  rushes  until  they 
throw  down  their  twelve  hoods  and  cloaks.  The  daughter  of 
the  King  will  throw  her  hood  and  cloak  in  a separate  place 
from  the  rest ; and  when  you  see  them  go  in  to  swim,  jump  up 
and  take  her  hood  and  cloak.  The  Princess  will  come  to  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  and  she  will  say,  “ Son  of  the  King  of 
Ireland,  give  me  my  hood,  and  cloak.”  And  you  will  tell  her 
then  that  you  will  not ; and  she  will  say  to  you,  “ If  you  don’t 
give  it  to  me  with  a good  will,  you  will  give  it  to  me  with  a 
bad  will.”  Tell  her  that  you  will  neither  give  it  to  her  with  a 
good  will  or  a bad  will,  unless  she  will  promise  to  marry  you. 
She  will  then  say,  that  you  shall  not  have  her,  unless  you  can 
recognise  her  again. 

Then  she  and  her  attendants  will  swim  away,  and  they  will 
be  changed  into  thirteen  eels.  She  will  be  the  smallest  and  the 
meanest  one,  but  she  will  lead,  because  she  is  a person  of 
honor,  and  could  not  follow  her  train,  and  she  will  speak  to 
you.  You  will  recognize  her  again  by  this,  and  you  will  say 
that  you  will  marry  the  eel  who  has  spoken  to  you.  Then  she 
will  say,  “ Oh,  unhappy  story,  he  whose  father  sent  him  to  the 
Deachmhaidh  last  night,  has  to-day  received  a promise  of 
marriage  from  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Eastern 
World.” 

The  King’s  son  told  the  wise  old  man  that  he  would  do  all 
that  he  told  him  to  do.  The  next  morning  he  went  to  the  lake, 
and  everything  happened  as  the  wise  old  man  had  said. 

When  he  had  gained  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the 
Eastern  World,  the  twelve  attendants  started  for  home. 
The  Princess  drew  a magic  wand  and  struck  two  tufts  of 
yellow  ragwort  with  it,  and  they  were  at  once  turned  into  two 
saddle-horses.  They  travelled  on  until  night  was  coming, 
and  when  night  came,  they  found  themselves  at  the  home  of 
an  uncle  of  hers.  She  told  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland  to 
ask  her  uncle  for  the  key  of  the  treasure  chamber,  and  that  he 
would  find  her  in  that  chamber.  The  uncle  did  not  know  that 
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Fuair  se  an  eochair  o’n  oncal,  agus  chualdh  se  asteach,  agus 
fuair  se  mar  bean  bhreagh  astigh  ann  san  ruma  L Bhi  siad  ag 
caint  go  h-am  suipeir.  D’iarr  si  air,  a cheann  do  leagan  ar  a 
h-uchd.  Rinne  se  sin,  agus  cbuir  si  bioran  suain  ann  a cheann  go 
maidin.  Nuair  tharraing  si  amach  an  bioran  ar  maidin,  dhuisigh 
se,  agus  dubhairt  si  leis  go  raibh  fathach  mor  le  marbhadh  aige 
ar  son  inghine  a h-oncail. 

Ghabh  se  amach  chum  na  coille  [ag  iarraidh  an  fhathaigh]; 
“ Fud,  fad,  feasog ! ” ar  san  fathach,  “ mothaighim  boladh  an 
Eireannaigh  bhreagaigh  bhradaigh,” 

“ Nar  ba  soirmid  (?)  bidh  na  digh  ort,  a fhathaigh  bhroich ! ” 

“ Cad  e [is]  fearr  leat-sa  caraigheacht  ar  leacachaibh  dearga 
no  gabhail  de  sgeannaibh  glasa  i mbarr  easnacha  a-cheile  ? ” 

“ Is  fearr  liom-sa  caraigheacht  ar  leacachaibh  dearga,  ’n  ait 
a mbeidh  mo  chosa  mine  uaisle  i n-uachtar,  agus  do  sp&ga  mio- 
stuamacha  ag  dul  i n-iochtar.” 

Rug  an  dias  gaisgidheach  ar  a cheile,  agus  d&  dteidhfidhe  ag 
amharc  ar  ghaisge  ar  bith  na  ar  chruadh-chomhrac,  is  orra  rachd 
d’amharc.  Dheanfadh  siad  cruadhan  de  ’n  bhogan  agus  bogdn 
den  chruadhan,  agus  tharrongadh  siad  toibreacha  fior-uisge  tre 
lar  na  gcloch  glas.  [Bhi  siad  ag  troid  mar  sin]  gur  chuimhnigh 
mac  righ  Eireann  nach  raibh  fear  a chaointe  na  a shinte  aige. 
Leis  sin  thug  se  fasgadh  do’n  fhathach  do  chuir  go  dtl  na  gluna 
e,  agus  an  dara  fdsgadh  go  dti  an  basta,  agus  an  triomhadh 
fasgadh  go  meall  a bhraghaid  go  doimhin. 

“ F6d  glas  os  do  chionn  a fhathaigh  ! ” 

“ Is  fior  sin  ; seoide  mac-righ  agus  tighearna  bhearfas  me  dhuit, 
acht  sporail  m’anam  dam.” 

“ Do  sheoide  i lathair  a bhodaigh  ! ” “ Bhearfaidh  me  cloidh- 

eamh  solais  a bhfuil  faobhar  an  ghearrtha  agus  faobhar  an 
bhearrtha  [air  agus]  treas  faobhar,  teine  ’na  chul,  agus  ceol  ann 
a mhaide.” 

“ Cia  [chaol]  bhfeachaidh  me  mianach  do  chloidhimh  ? ” 

“ Sin  thall  sean-smotan  maide  [ata  ann  sin]  le  bliadhain  agus 
seacht  gcead  bliadhan.” 

“ Ni  fheicim  aon  smota  ’san  gcoill  is  mo  chuir  grain  orm  ’na  do 
shean-cheann  fein.”  Bhuail  se  ! gcomhgar  a chinn  a bhinn  agus 
a mhuineill  e.  Bhain  se  an  ceann  de,  gan  meisge  gan  mearbhal. 
Chaith  se  naoi  n-iomaire  agus  naoi  n-eitrighe  ualdh  e: 
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she  was  there  at  all,  but  he  thought  it  was  in  search  of  his 
own  daughter  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland  had  come. 

He  got  the  key  from  the  uncle;  he  went  in  and  found  her 
in  the  chamber  in  the  form  of  a beautiful  woman.  They  talked 
together  until  supper  time.  She  asked  him  to  rest  his  head  on 
her  bosom;  he  did  so,  and  she  trust  the  pin  of  sleep  into  his 
head,  until  morning. 

When  she  took  out  the  pin  he  woke  up,  and  she  told  him 
that  he  had  a giant  to  kill  because  of  her  uncle’s  daughter. 

He  went  out  into  the  woods  to  seek  the  giant.  “ Fud  fod 
fesog,”  said  the  giant,  “ I smell  the  smell  of  a lying  Irish 
rascal.” 

“ May  you  be  without  the  food  and  without  the  drink,  you 
dirty  giant.” 

“ Which  do  you  prefer,  to  fight  on  the  red-hot  flagstones,  or 
•shall  we  fight  to  plunge  the  knives  of  gray  steel  in  each  other’s 
sides?  ” 

“ I prefer  to  fight  on  the  red-hot  flagstones,  where  my  small 
pretty  feet  shall  be  on  top,  and  where  your  heavy,  ill-built 
hoofs  shall  be  going  to  the  bottom.” 

The  two  warriors  then  attacked  each  other,  and  if  you  would 
go  to  see  the  brave  and  the  fierce  fighting,  it  is  there  that  you 
would  go  to  see  it.  They  made  a hard  place  of  a soft  place 
and  a soft  place  of  a hard  place,  and  they  made  wells  of 
fresh  water  run  over  the  gray  flagstones.  And  so  they  went 
on  fighting  until  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland  remembered 
that  he  had  no  one  who  would  keene  over  him  if  he  died, 
nor  who  would  lay  him  out  or  wake  him. 

Thereupon  he  gave  the  giant  a terrible  grip,  and  buried  him 
into  the  ground  up  to  his  knees,  and  then  another  which 
buried  him  up  to  his  waist,  and  then  another  which  buried 
him  deep  up  as  far  as  the  lump  of  the  throat.  “ Now  for  a 
green  turf  over  your  head,  giant.” 

“It  is  true.  The  treasures  of  the  sons  of  the  kings  and 
lords  I will  give  them  to  you,  but  spare  my  life.” 

“ The  treasures  on  the  spot,  you  rascal.” 

“ I will  give  you  the  sword  of  life,  which  has  an  edge  to 
cut  and  an  edge  to  raze,  and  a third  edge  of  fire  in  the  back, 
and  music  in  the  handle.” 

“ How  shall  I try  the  temper  of  your  sword?  ” 

“ There  is  an  old  block  of  wood  which  has  been  there  for 
seven  hundred  years.” 

“ I see  no  block  in  the  wood  which  is  more  frightful  than 
your  head.”  He  smote  it  at  the  point  where  the  head  joins  the 
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“ Is  fior  sin,”  ar  san  ceann,  “ da  dteidhinn  suas  ar  an  gcolaina 
ads,  a raibh  i n-Eirinn  ni  bhainfeadh  siad  anuas  me  ! ” 

“ Is  dona  an  gbaisgidheacht  do  rinne  tu  nuair  bln  tu  sbuas  ! ” 

Thainig  se  abhaile  [agus  ceann  an  fhathaigh  ann  a l&imh]  agus 
dubhairt  an  t-oncal  go  raibh  trian  d’d  ingbin  gnothaighthe  aige. 

“ Ni  buidbeacb  diot-sa  ta  me,  a bhodaigh,”  ar  se? 

Ghabh  se  asteacb  ann  sin  go  dti  a chailin  mna  fein,  agus  chuir 
si  bior&n  suain  ann  a cbeann  ads  go  d’  eirigh  an  la.  Bhi  dolas 
mor  air  nuair  nacb  raibb  cead  cainte  aige  leithe  go  maidin.  [Nuair 
dhuisigb  se  ar  maidin  dubbairt  si  leis]  “ ta  fatbacb  eile  le  marb- 
badb  agad,  sin  d’  obair  andiu  ar  son  inghine  m’  oncail  ads.” 

Cbuaidb  se  cbum  na  coille,  agus  tbainig  an  fear  mor  roimbe: 
“ Fud,  fad,  feasog  ! motbaighim  boladb  an  Eireannaigb  bbradaigh 
bhreagaigb  ar  fud  m’  fhoidin  duthaigh  ! ” 

<v  Ni  Eireannacb  bradacb  na  breagacb  me,  acbt  fear  le  ceart 
agus  le  coir  do  bbaint  asad-sa.” 

“ Cia  fearr  leat,  caraigbeacbt  ar  leacacbaibb  dearga  na  gabbail 
de  sgeannaibb  glasa  i mbarr  easnacba  a-cbeile  ? ” 

“ Is  fearr  liom-sa  caraigbeacbt  ar  leacacbaibb  dearga,  ’n  dit  a 
mbeidb  mo  cbosa  mine  uaisle  i n-uacbtar,  agus  do  spaga  mio- 
stuamacba  ag  dul  i n-iocbtar.” 

Bbi  siad  ag  troid  ann  sin  gur  cbuimbnigb  mac  rigb  Eireann 
nacb  raibb  fear  a cbaointe  na  a sbinte  aige.  Leis  sin  tbug  se 
fasgadb  do’n  fhatbacb  go  dti  na  gluna,  agus  an  dara  fasgadb  go 
di  an  basta,  agus  an  triombadb  fasgadb  go  dti  meall  a bbragbaid 
’san  talamb: 

“ Fod  glas  os  do  chionn  a fhathaigh  ! ” 

“ Is  fior  sin,  is  tu  an  gaisgidheach  is  fearr  d’a  bhfacaidh  me 
riamh  no  d’a  bhfeicfidh  me  choidhche.  Agus  bbdarfaidh  me 
seoide  mac-righ  agus  tighearna  dhuit,  acht  sporail  m’anam.” 

“ Do  sheoide  i lathair  a bhodaigh  ! ” 

“ Bhdarfaidh  m§  each  caol  donn  duit,  bbdarfas  naoi  n-uaire 
ar  an  ngaoith  roimpi,  sul  mbeiridh  [sul  do  bheir]  an  ghaoth  ’na 
diaigb  aon  uair  amhain  uirri.” 

Tliog  sd  an  cloidheamh  agus  chaith  se  an  ceann  de,  agus  chuir 
se  naoi  n-iomaire  agus  naoi  n-eitrighe  uaidh  e le  neart  na  buille 
sin. 

“ Ochon  go  deo?”  ar  san  ceann,  “ da  bhfagbainn  dul  suas  ar 
an  gcolainn  aris,  agus  a bbfuil  i n-Eirinn  ni  bhearfadh  siad  anuas 
me.” 
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neck.  He  cut  off  his  head  without  error  or  mishap;  he  threw 
it  nine  ridges  and  nine  furrows  away  from  him. 

“ It  is  true,”  said  the  head,  “ if  I could  only  join  my  body 
again,  all  that  is  in  Ireland  could  never  cut  it  off.” 

“It  is  a wretched  business  the  feat  you  did  perform  when 
you  were  there.”  He  went  to  the  house  with  the  head  of  the 
giant  in  his  hand,  and  the  uncle  told  him  he  had  gained  the 
third  part  of  his  daughter. 

“ I am  in  no  way  grateful  to  you  for  that,  you  churl.” 

He  went  into  the  house  and  sat  by  the  young  girl,  who 
again  put  the  pin  of  sleep  into  his  head  until  the  dawn  of 
day.  He  had  great  sorrow  because  he  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  to  her  until  the  morning.  When  he  woke  up  in  the 
morning,  she  said  to  him,  “You  have  another  giant  to  kill; 
that  is  your  task  again  for  the  daughter  of  my  uncle.” 

He  went  to  the  wood  to  seek  the  giant.  “ Fud  fod  fesog,” 
said  the  giant,  “ I smell  the  blood  of  a lying  Irish  rascal.” 

“ I am  neither  lying  nor  a rascally  Irishman,  but  a man 
who  will  make  you  do  right  and  justice.” 

“ Which  do  you  prefer,  to  fight  on  the  red-hot  flagstones, 
or  shall  we  fight  to  plunge  the  knives  of  gray  steel  in  each 
other’s  sides  ? ” 


“ I prefer  to  fight  on  the  red-hot  flagstones,  where  my  small 
pretty  feet  shall  be  on  top,  where  your  heavy  ill-built  hoofs 
shall  be  going  down.”  % 

They  fought  until  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland  remembered 
that  there  was  no  man  to  weep  for  his  loss  or  to  lay  him  out 
when  he  was  dead.  Thereupon  he  caught  the  giant  in  a grip, 
and  forced  him  up  to  his  knees  into  the  earth;  a second  sent 
him  in  up  to  his  waist,  and  a third  up  to  the  lump  of  his  throat. 
“ A green  turf  over  your  head,  giant ! ” 

“ It  is  true  that  you  are  the  best  fighter  than  I ever  saw, 
or  ever  shall  see,  and  I will  give  you  the  treasures  of  the  sons 
of  kings  and  lords,  but  spare  my  life.” 

“ Give  me  the  treasures  on  the  spot,  you  rascal.” 

“ I will  give  you  my  light-brown  horse,  which  will  beat  the 
wind  in  swiftness  nine  times  before  the  wind  can  beat  him 
once.” 

He  lifted  the  sword,  cut  off  the  giant’s  head,  and  by  the  force 
of  the  blow  sent  it  nine  ridges  and  nine  furrows  away. 

“ Alas,  what  luck,”  said  the  head ; “if  only  I got  on  my 
body  again,  all  that  there  is  in  Ireland  could  never  take  me 
down  again.” 

Irish  Lit.  Vol.  io— E 
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“ Budh  bheag  an  ghaisgidheacht  do  rinne  tu,  nuair  bhi  tu  shuas 
uirri  cheana  ! ” 

Thdinig  se  a-bhaile  ann  sin,-  agus  thdinig  an  t-oncal  amach 
roimhe  aris : “ Ta  da  dtrian  de  m’  inghin  gnothuighthe  agad 

anocht.” 

“ Ni  buidheach  diot-sa  ta  me,  a bhodaigh.” 

Ghabh  se  asteach  ann  sin  ann  san  ruma,  agus  fuair  se  a chailin 
mna  fein  roimhe,  agus  ni  raibh  bean  ’san  domhan  budh  bhreagh- 
dha  ’na  i.  Bhi  siad  ag  caint  go  h-am  suipeir,  agus  dubhairt  si 
leis  tar  eis  an  t-suipeir  a cheann  do  ieagan  ar  a h-uchd,  agus 
nuair  rinne  se  sin  chuir  si  biordn  suain  ann  go  maidin.  Bhi  se 
triobloideach  nuair  nach  raibh  cead  cainte  aige  leithe  go  maidin; 
[Nuair  dhuisigh  se  dubhairt  si  leis.]  “ Td  fathach  eile  le  marbh- 
adh  agad  ar  son  inghine  m’  oncail  aris  andiu,  agus  td  faitchios 
orm  go  bhfuighfidh  tu  cruaidh  e seo.  Acht  seo  coiledtnin  beag 
madaidh  dhuit,  agus  leig  amach  faoi  n-a  chosaibh  e,  agus  b’ 
eidir  go  dtiubhraidh  se  congnamh  beag  duit.  Agus  amharc  ar 
an  meadhon-lae  de’n  la,  ar  do  ghualainn  dheis,  agus  geobhaidh 
fcu  mise  mo  cholum  geal,  agus  bhearfaidh  me  congnamh  dhuit.” 

Chuaidh  se  chum  na  coille  agus  thdinig  an  fathach  mor 
fjhuige.  “ Ni  mharbhochaidh  tu  mise  le  do  choinin  grdnna  mar 
mharbh  tu  mo  bheirt  dhearbhrdthar,  a raibh  fear  aca  cuig 
bliadhna  agus  fear  aca  seacht  mbliadhna  go  leith.” 

“ Fuair  me  garbh  go  leor  iad  sin  fein,”  ar  sa  mac  righ 
Elreann. 

Ghabh  siad  de  na  sgeannaibh  glasa  i mbdrr  easnacha  a-cheile; 
chuirfeadh  siad  cith  teineadh  d’d  gcroicionn  arm  agus  eadaigh: 
Nuair  thdinig  an  meadhon-lae,  d’amharc  se  ar  a ghualainn 
dheis  agus  chonnairc  se  an  colum  geal.  Nuair  chonnalrc  an 
fathach  mor  an  colum,  rinne  se  seabhac  de  fein,  acht  rinne  sise 
tri  meirrlluln  di  fein,  de’n  choiledn,  agus  de  mhac  righ  Elreann, 
agus  throid  siad  leis  an  seabhac  ann  san  aer,  agus  thuirling  siad 
ar  an  talamh  aris.  Dubhairt  an  fathach  mor  ann  sin,-  “ is  tu  an 
fear  gan  cheill,  cad  e ’n  sort  act- al  ata  agad,  thu  fein  agus  an  da 
ruidin  grdnna  sin  ? Ni’l  aon  fhear  le  fdghail  le  mise  do  mharbhadh 
acht  Realandar  mac  righ  Elreann.” 

Mise  an  fear  sin.” 

“ Ma’s  tu  e,”  ar  san  fathach,  M tarrndchaldh  [tarrongaidh]  t^L 
an  cloidheamh  so.”  Shaith  se  a chloidheamh  asteach  ’san 
gcarraig,  agus  dubhairt,  “ tarraing  an  cloidheamh  so  md  ’s  tti 
Realandar.” 
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“ It  was  a pretty  small  good  you  did  when  you  were  up 
there  before.” 

He  went  to  the  house  then,  and  the  uncle  came  out  to  meet 
him,  and  said,  “You  have  gained  two-thirds  of  my  daughter.” 

“ I am  in  no  way  grateful  to  you  for  that,  you  churl.” 

He  went  indoors  then,  and  in  the  room  he  found  his  young  girl 
before  him,  and  there  was  no  woman  in  the  whole  world  who 
was  more  beautiful  than  she.  They  talked  until  supper-time, 
and  after  supper  she  told  him  to  lay  his  head  upon  her  breast, 
and  when  he  had  done  so,  she  put  the  pin  of  sleep  into  his 
head  until  morning.  He  was  vexed  because  he  was  not  allowed 
to  speak  to  her  until  morning. 

When  he  was  awake  again,  she  said  to  him,  “ You  have  yet 
another  giant  to  kill  for  the  daughter  of  my  uncle  to-day, 
but  I fear  that  it  will  be  hard  for  you;  but  here  is  a little 
dog  for  you,  let  him  follow  at  your  heels,  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  be  of  some  use  to  you;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
look  over  your  right  shoulder;  you  will  find  me  there  in  the 
form  of  a white  dove,  and  I will  bring  you  help.” 

He  went  to  the  wood,  and  the  great  giant  came  to  him. 
“You  will  not  kill  me  with  your  horrible  little  dog,  as  you 
have  killed  my  two  other  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  five  years 
old  and  the  other  seven  and  a half.” 

“ I found  them,  nevertheless,  fierce  enough,”  said  the  son  of 
the  King  of  Ireland.  Then  each  of  them  plunged  their  gray 
steel  knives  at  each  other’s  sides,  and  they  would  send  a rain 
of  fire  out  of  their  skins,  their  arms  and  their  clothes. 

When  the  middle  of  the  day  came,  he  looked  upon  his  right 
shoulder,  and  he  saw  the  white  dove.  When  the  giant  saw  the 
dove  he  changed  himself  into  a falcon;  but  she  made 
three  hawks,  one  of  herself,  one  of  the  little  dog,  and  one 
of  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland,  and  they  fought  with  the 
falcon  in  the  air,  until  they  came  down  to  earth  again. 

“You  are  a fool,”  the  great  giant  said  then.  “What 
joke  are  you  playing  me,  you  and  those  two  wretched  little 
things  ? The  man  that  could  kill  me  is  not  to  be  found,  except 
Realander,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland.” 

“ I am  that  man ! ” 

“ If  you  are,”  said  the  giant,  “ you  will  pull  out  this  sword.” 

He  plunged  his  sword  into  a rock,  and  said,  “ Pull  out  the 
isword  if  you  are  Realander.” 
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CAoineAt)  tiA  cpi  riitnpe: 


Tharraing  se  an  cloidheamh,  agus  bhuail  se  an  fathach  m6r 
leis,  agus  chaith  se  an  ceann  de.  Bhi  se  fein  loite.  Bhi  gearradh 
mor  faoi  bhonn  a chich’  deas  [deise],  Tharraing  si  amach 
buideull  beag  iocshlbinte,  agus  chneasaigh  si  e.  Chuaidh  se  a- 
bbaile  ann  sin,  agus  thdinig  an  t-oncal  roimhe. 

“ Ta  m’inghean  gnothuighthe  agad  anocht.” 

“ Ni  buidheacb  diot-sa  ata  mise  a bhodaigh.” 

Ghabh  se  asteacb  ann  a ruma  fein,  agus  fuair  se  a bbean 
astigh  ann  roimbe. 


CAoineAt)  riA  urn  rhtnne^ 

[From  Douglas  Hyde’s  “ Religious  Songs  of  Connacht.”] 

ftACAmAoit)  Cum  Ati  cpleibe 

5o  moC  Ap  mAiTuri  Am,dpAC$ 

(OCon  A^tif  oC  ori  6,) 

A peA'OAip  iia  ti-AbpcAt 

X\n  bpACAit)  cu  mo  gpAt)  ? ®* 

(OCoti  A^uf  oC  on  6.) 

5<  m^ifexvO  ! a rhAij’oeAn, 

ContiAipc  m6  Ap  bAtt  6, 

(OCoti  A^uf  oC  on  6.) 

/Agtif  bi  pe  5AbtA  50  cpuAit) 

1 A tlAltlAT),” 

(OCon  Agup  06  on  6.) 

t)l  UlTJAp  ’tiA  Alee 

Astip  pug  re  5peim  tAirh’  Aip,” 
(Ocon  Agup  oC  on  6.) 
tTlAlfeAt)  A tU*OA1f  bpA’OAljj 

Cpeut)  *00  pirme  mo  jpAt)  opc  ? ’* 
(OCoti  A^up  o£  on  6.) 


Literally:  We  shall  go  to  the  mountains  early  in  the  morning  to- 
morrow, ochone  and  ochone,  O ! Peter  of  the  apostles,  did  you  see  my 
white  Love.  Ochone  and  ochone,  O ! 

Mush  a,  0 Mother,  I did  see  him  just  now,  ochone  and  ochone,  O! 
And  he  was  caught  firmly  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  ochone  and 
ochone,  O ! 

Judas  was  near  him,  and  he  took  a hold  of  his  hand,  ochone,  etc. 
“ Musha,  O vile  Judas,  what  did  my  love  do  to  you,  ochone,”  etc. 

He  never  did  anything  to  child  or  infant,  ochone,  etc.  And  he  put 
anger  on  his  mother  never,  ochone,  etc. 
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He  pulled  out  the  sword  and  smote  the  great  giant,  and  cut 
off  his  head.  He  was  wounded  himself;  he  had  a great  cut 
above  his  right  breast;  she  drew  out  a little  bottle  of  balsam 
and  cured  him. 

He  went  into  the  house  then  and  the  uncle  said  to  him, 
u You  have  gained  my  daughter  this  evening.” 

“ I am  not  at  all  grateful  to  you  for  it,  you  churl.” 

He  went  into  his  room  and  there  found  his  wife  before  him. 


THE  KEENING  OF  THE  THREE  MARYS. 

A Traditional  Folk  Ballad. 

Taken  down  from  O’ Kearney,  a schoolmaster  near  Belmullet,  Co.  Mayo, 
[From  the  “ Religious  Songs  of  Connacht,”  by  Douglas  Hyde.] 

Let  us  go  to  the  mountain 
All  early  on  the  morrow, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

“ Hast  thou  seen  my  bright  darling, 

O Peter,  good  apostle  ? ” 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !)* 

“ Aye  ! truly,  O Mother, 

Have  I seen  him  lately, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

Caught  by  his  foemen, 

They  had  bound  him  straitly.” 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

“ Judas,  as  in  friendship 

Shook  hands,  to  disarm  him.” 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

O Judas!  vile  Judas! 

My  love  did  never  harm  him, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

*This  is  nearly  in  the  curious  wild  metre  of  the  original.  “ Agus,”=  “ and,”  is 
pronounced  “ocrgus.”  In  another  version  of  this  piece,  which  I heard  from  my 
friend  Michael  MacRuaidhrigh,  the  cur-fa  ran  most  curiously,  tick  och  agus  tick  uc\ 
tin,  after  the  first  two  lines,  and tich  tich , agus,  och  tin  o after  the  next  two.  Thus:— 

teA^A'o  ArmAf  i n-uct)  a mACAfi  e 
(Oc,  oc,  Ajuf  oc  uc  An) 

a teic.  a -6A  tfluijie  Ajuf  cAoiniji'oe. 

(Oc  oc,  Ajnf  oc'  tin  6.) 
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CAoipeAt)  nA  cpi  triuipe. 


s<  Hi  teApnAiA  pe  ApiAtfi 

'Oaxja  Ap  teAnb  nA  pAipc©, 

(Obon  A^uf  ob  on  6.) 

A^tif  niop  bmp  pe  peAps 
ApiAtfi  Ap  A tnAtAip,” 

(Obon  A^Uf  ob  bn  6.) 

TluAip  puAip  nA  *oeAtriAin  AmAt 
mbut)  i pei n a mAtAip, 

(Ocon  A^uf  ob  on  6.) 

tbgATlAp  fUAf 

Ap  a nguAilmb  50  h -Ap*o  !/ 
(Obon  A5 up  06  on  6 !) 

AgUf  bUA1leA*OAp  flOf 

Ap  btobAib  nA  ppAroe  1 
(Obon  Agup  ob  on  6 !) 

CnAit)  -pi  1 tAi^e 

Aguf  bi  a 5tiinA  geApptA 
(Obon  Aguf  ob  on  6 !) 

t>tiAiti*6  me  pein 

A^up  nA  bAin  te  mo  rhAtAip/* 
(Obon  A^iif  ob  on  6 !) 

^ biiAilpimiT)  tu  pbm. 

A’p  uiApbobAtnAOiT)  t>o  mAtAipj** 
(Ocon  A^tip  ob  on  6 !) 

ScpbiceAt)Ap  An  bpAi$  teo 
An  tA  pin  6 n-A  tAtAip, 

(Obon  Agtif  oc  on  6 !) 

Abe  *00  leAn  An  rhAijtjeAn 
Iat)  Ann  fAn  bpAfAc 
(Ocon  A^tif  ob  on  o !) 

“ Ci a An  beAn  1 fin 

’tlAp  ntiiAij  Ann  fAn  bp AfAb  ? es 
(Obon  Agnp  oc  bn  o !) 

“ 5°  ‘oeimin  mA  cA  beAn  Ap  bit  Ann 
’Si  mo  rhAtAip,” 

(Obon  A^tif  ob  bn  o !) 


They  tore  with  them  the  captive,  that  day  from  her  presence, 
etc.  But  the  Virgin  followed  them,  into  the  wilderness,  ochone 
What  woman  is  that  after  us  in  the  wilderness,  ochone,  etc. 
if  there  is  any  woman  in  it,  it  is  my  mother ; ochone,  etc. 


ochone, 
i,  etc. 
Indeed. 
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No  child  has  he  injured, 

Not  the  babe  in  the  cradle, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

Nor  angered  his  mother 

Since  his  birth  in  the  stable. 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

When  the  demons  discovered 
That  she  was  his  mother, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

They  raised  her  on  their  shoulders, 

The  one  with  the  other ; 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

And  they  cast  her  down  fiercely 
On  the  stones  all  forlorn, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

And  she  lay  and  she  fainted 

With  her  knees  cut  and  torn. 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

“ For  myself,  ye  may  beat  me, 

But,  oh,  touch  not  my  mother.” 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

u Yourself — we  shall  beat  you, 

But  we’ll  slaughter  your  mother.” 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

They  dragged  him  off  captive, 

And  they  left  her  tears  flowing, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

But  the  Virgin  pursued  them, 

Through  the  wilderness  going. 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

“ Oh,  who  is  yon  woman  ? 

Through  the  waste  comes  another.” 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

“ If  there  comes  any  woman 
It  is  surely  my  mother.” 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

When  the  demons  found  out  that  she  herself  was  his  mother,  ochone, 
etc.,  they  lifted  her  up  upon  their  shoulders  on  high,  ochoue,  etc. 

And  they  smote  her  down  upon  the  stones  of  the  street,  ochone,  etc. 
She  went  into  a faint,  and  her  knees  were  cut,  ochone,  etc. 

Beat  myself,  but  do  not  touch  my  mother,  ochone,  etc.  We  shall 
beat  yourself,  and  we  shall  kill  your  mother,  ochone,  etc. 
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CAomeAft  nA  cfi  muifej 


**  A Coin,  peuC,  pA^Aim  ofc 
CufAm  mo  mdtAf, 

(Oc  on  A^tif  oC  on  6.) 

Consuls  tiAim  i 

50  scfiocnoCAift  me  An  ]bdif  feo/* * 
(OCon  Agtif  06  on  6 !) 

VltiAif  CtiAbAit)  -An  mAi5T>eAn 
An  ceiteAbfAt)  cpAitice, 

(OCon  A^tif  oc  on  6 !) 

C115  fi  teim  tAp  An  ngApTiA 

A^uf  t£im*  50  cpAnn  nA  pdife 
(OCon  A^uf  oC  on  6 !) 

Cia  b-6  An  peAf  bpedg  -pin 
Ap  CpAnn  nA  pdipe 
(Ocon  Agtif  oC  on  6 !) 

An  e nA6  n-AicnigeAnn  cu 
’Oo  triAC  a mdtAip  ? 

(Ocon  Ajjuf  oc  on  6 !) 

An  6 fin  mo  teAnb 

A *o’iomCAf  m6  cpf  pdicej 
(OCon  Agiif  06  on  6 !) 

11o  An  e fin  An  teAnb 

*00  ti-oiteA,o  1 n-ucc  lildipe  ? 

(OCon  Agtif  oC  on  6 !) 

^ ^ *1*  H»  ^ 

CAiceAtJAf  AmiAf  e 

TIa  fpotAib  ^e-AfftA 
(Ocon  Ajtif  oC  on  6 !) 

Sin  cugAib  Anoif  e 

Agtif  CAoim^iA  blip  fdit  A.'f,55 
(Ocon,  Agnf  06  on  6 !) 

5tAo*6  Af  nA  cpi  ttluife 

50  5CAoinfimiT>  Af  n^fdt)  ^eAt 
(OCon,  A^iif  06  on  6 !) 

O t)o  Ctn*o  mnd-cAoince 
te  bpeit  f of  a rndtAif 
(OCon,  A^tif  06  on  o!) 


Is  that  my  child  that  I carried  for  three-quarters  of  a year,  ochone, 
etc.  Or  is  that  the  child  that  was  reared  in  the  bosom  of  Mary, 
ochone,  etc. 

a)  O Owen  ( i.e .,  John)  see,  I leave  to  thee  the  care  of  my  mother,  ochone, 
etc.  Keep  her  from  me  until  I finish  this  passion,  ochone,  etc. 

When  the  Virgin  heard  the  sorrowful  nptes,  ochone,  etc.  She  gave 

* a leap  past  the  guard,  and  the  second  leap  to  the  tree  of  the  passion, 
ochone,  etc. 


The  Keening  of  the  Three  Marys. 
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“ O John,  care  her,  keep  her, 

Who  comes  in  this  fashion,” 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

But  oh,  hold  her  from  me 

Till  I finish  this  passion.” 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

When  the  Virgin  had  heard  him 
And  his  sorrowful  saying, 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

She  sprang  past  his  keepers 
To  the  tree  of  his  slaying. 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

“ What  fine  man  hangs  there 

In  the  dust  and  the  smother?’5 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

“And  do  you  not  know  him? 

He  is  your  son,  O Mother.” 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

“ Oh,  is  that  the  child  whom 
I bore  in  this  bosom, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

Or  is  that  the  child  who 

Was  Mary’s  fresh  blossom?” 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

(They  cast  him  down  from  them, 

A mass  of  limbs  bleeding, 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

“ There  now  he  is  for  you, 

Now  go  and  be  keening.” 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 


Go  call  the  three  Marys 

Till  we  keene  him  forlorn, 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 
O mother,  thy  keeners 
Are  yet  to  be  born, 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 


S Who  is  that  fine  man  on  the  tree  of  the  passion,  ochone,  etc.  Is  it 
that  you  do  not  recognise  your  son.  O mother,  ochone,  etc. 

They  threw  him  down  [a  mass  of]  cut  limbs,  ochone,  etc.  There  he  is 
for  you  now,  and  keene  your  enough  over  him,  ochone,  etc. 

' 1 Call  the  three  Marys  until  we  keene  our  bright  love,  ochone,  etc.  Thy 
share  of  woman-keeners  are  yet  to  be  born,  ochone,  etc. 

7 j Thou  shalt  be  with  me  yet  in  the  garden  of  Paradise,  ochone,  etc. 
Until  thou  be  a . . . (?)  woman  in  the  bright  city  of  the  graces, 

ochone.  and  ochone,  etc. 
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CobAf  ttltiife: 


t)ei*6  cu  tiom-fA 

50  poit  1 nsAifoin  pAtu\6Air\? 
(Ocon  A^tif  oc  on  6 !) 

50  f Aib  cu  *00  beAti  lomfAt)  (?) 

1 gCACAif  git  ha  ngfAfA 
(Ocon  Agup  06  on  6 !) 


uobArt  rhtnne: 

^ bfA*o  6 foin  *oo  bi  cobAf  beArmAigce  1 mtlAite  An  cobAif;®  1 
SConoAe  tfluig  66.  t)i  mAinifcif  Ann  fAb  aic  a bpuit  An  cobAf 
Anoif,  Aguf  if  Af  lofs  AtcofA  tiA  triAinifCfe  *oo  bfif  An  cobAf 
AtnA6:  t)i  An  thAinifcif  Af  tAoib  6mnc,  a6c  miAif  tAini^  CfomAit 

A^uf  a 6tn*o  f5fiofAT>oif  6nm  nA  cife  feo,  teASAOAf  An  thAinifcif,’ 
Ajuf  niof  f^5At)Af  cto6  of  cionn  choice  *oe’n  Atcoif  n^f  6aic- 
eAT>Af  flop 

OtiA^Ain  o’n  IA  *00  teAgAOAf  An  Atcoif,  ’fe  fin  IA  £eit  ttluife 
’fAn  eAffAc,  ’feA*6  &fif  An  cobAf  AmA6  Af  tofg  nA  b-AtcofA,  Aguf 
if  lon^AncAC  An  fu*o  he  fA“6  nA6  fAib  bfAon  nif^e  Ann  fAn  ffut 
vo  bi  A5  bun  An  6nuic  o’n  tA  00  bfif  An  cobAf  AtriAc: 

t)i  bfAtAif  bo6c  A5  *0111  nA  ftige  An  t A ceucmA,  Aguf  6uai“6  f6 
Af  a beAtA6  he  pAioif  •oo  fA*6  Af  tof$  nA  b-AtcofA  beAnnAijte, 
A$nf  bi  longAncAf  mof  Aif  nuAif  bonnAi^c  fe  cobAf  bfe^$  Ann 
a b-Aic;  Cuait)  fe  Af  a gtutiAib  Ajjuf  cofAig  fe  A5  f^t)  a pAi*ofe 
miAif  6uAtAi*6  fe  5116  Ag  fAb,  “ cuif  *61  oc  *00  bfo^A,  c A cu  Af 
tAtArn  beAtmAigce,  ca  cu  Af  bfUAb  UobAif  itluife,  A$uf  c A tbigeAf 
nA  mi  tee  cao6  Ann:  t)eib  *oume  tbigeAfCA  te  uif^je  An  cobAif 

fin  AnAgAib  5AC  tube  buine  b’eifc  Aiffionn  1 tACAif  nA  b-AtcofA 
*oo  bi  Ann  fAn  aic  Ann  a bpuit  An  cobAf  Anoif,  m A bionn  fiA*o 
cumtA  efi  b-iiAife  Ann,  1 n-Ainm  An  AcAf  An  ttlic  Aguf  aii 
SpiofAit)  tlAoirh.” 

tluAif  bi'  a pAit)feA6A  f^ibce  Ag  An  mbp&tAif  T>’peub  f6  fiiAf 


* This  is  not  the  Roscommon  Ballintubber,  celebrated  for  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  O’Conors,  which  is  called  in  Irish  “ Baile-an-tobair  Ui  Chon- 
chubhair,”  or  “ O’ Conor’s  Ballintubber,”  but  a place  near  the  middle  of 
the  County  Mayo,  celebrated  for  its  splendid  abbey,  founded  by  one  of 
the  Mac  a’  Mhilidhs,  a name  taken  by  the  Stauntons  [Mac-a-Veely,  i.e., 
“ son  of  the  warrior,”  now  pronounced  so  that  no  remains  of  any  vulgar 
Irish  sound  may  cling  to  it,  as  “ Mac  Evilly !].  The  prophecy  is  current 
in  Mayo  that  when  the  abbey  is  re-roofed  Ireland  shall  be  free.  My 
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Mary's  Well. 

Thyself  shall  come  with  me 
Into  Paradise  garden. 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 
To  a fair  place  in  heaven 

At  the  side  of  thy  darling. 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 


MARY’S  WELL. 

A Religious  Folk  Tale. 

[From  the  “ Religious  Songs  of  Connacht,”  by  Douglas  Hyde.l 
[Taken  down  from  Proinsias  O’Conchubhair.] 

Long  ago  there  was  a blessed  well  in  Ballintubber  (• i.e .,  town 
of  the  well),*  in  the  County  Mayo.  There  was  once  a 
monastery  in  the  place  where  the  well  is  now,  and  it  was  on 
the  spot  where  stood  the  altar  of  the  monastery  that  the  well 
broke  out.  The  monastery  was  on  the  side  of  a hill,  but  when 
Cromwell  and  his  band  of  destroyers  came  to  this  county,  they 
overthrew  the  monastery,  and  never  left  stone  on  top  of  stone 
in  the  altar  that  they  did  not  throw  down. 

A year  from  the  day  that  they  threw  down  the  altar — that 
was  Lady  Day  in  spring — the  well  broke  out  on  the  site  of 
the  altar,  and  it  is  a wonderful  thing  to  say,  but  there  was 
not  one  drop  of  water  in  the  stream  that  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  from  the  day  that  the  well  broke  out. 

There  was  a poor  friar  going  the  road  the  same  day,  and 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  say  a prayer  upon  the  site  of  the 
blessed  altar,  and  there  was  great  wonder  on  him  when  he 
saw  a fine  well  in  its  place.  He  fell  on  his  knees  and  began 
to  say  his  paternoster,  when  he  heard  a voice  saying:  “Put 
off  your  brogues,  you  are  upon  blessed  ground,  you  are  on 
the  brink  of  Mary’s  Well,  and  there  is  the  curing  of  thousands 
of  blind  in  it;  there  shall  be  a person  cured  by  the  water  of 
that  well  for  every  person  who  heard  Mass  in  front  of  the 
altar  that  was  in  the  place  where  the  well  is  now,  if  they  be 
dipped  three  times  in  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

When  the  friar  had  his  prayers  said,  he  looked  up  and 

friend,  Colonel  Maurice  Moore,  told  me  that  when  he  was  a young  boy  he 
often  wondered  why  the  people  did  not  roof  the  abbey  and  so  free  Ire- 
land without  any  more  trouble.  The  tomb  of  the  notorious  Shaun-na- 
ISagart,  the  priest  hunter,  which  is  not  far  from  it;  is  still  pointed  out 
by  the  people.  It  is  probably  he  who  is  the  “ spy  ” in  this  story,  though 
lais  name  is  not  mentioned. 
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UobAp  ttluipe; 


Agup  tonnAipc  cotum  mop  gtegeAt  Ap  b|\Atin  giubAip  i ngAp  *o6j 
"but)  b-i  An  cotum  t)o  bi  Ag  CAine:  bi  An  bpAtAip  gteupcA  i n- 

euT)Aigib-bp£ige,  mAp  bi  UiAt  Ap  a teAnn,  Corn  mop  Agup  t)o  bi 
Ap  teAnn  mA*opA-AttA.' 

X\p  tAoi  Ap  bit  Ti’puAgAip  pe  An  pgeut  *oo  t)AOimb  An  bAite  big, 
Agup  niop  bpA*OA  50  nx>eAtAit)  pe  cpit)  An  eip.  but)  bote  An  aic 
1,  Agup  ni  pAib  Ate  botAin  Ag  nA  tiAoinib,  Agup  ia*o  UoncA  te 
*oeACAt:  Ap  An  At)bAp  pin  bi  cuit)  mAit  *oe  t>Aomib  CAotA  Anna 

te  ctApfotAf,  tA  Ap  nA  rti^pAc,  bi  op  cionn  *oa  pitit>  *OAome  Ann^ 
Ag  cobAp  liluipe,  Agup  n!  pAib  peAp  nA  beAn  aca  nAt  t>CAinig  Ap 
Aip  te  p At) Ape  mAit; 

CuAit)  ctu  cobAip  itluipe  cpit)  An  eip,  Agup  n!op  bpAt>A  50  pAib 
oiticpeAtA  6 gAt  uite  tonoAe  Ag  ceAtc  50  UobAp  liluipe,  Agup 
ni  t)eAtAit)  Aon  neAt  aca  Ap  Aip  gAii  belt  teigeApcA  ; Agup  pAo: 
teAnn  cAmAitt  *oo  bitieAt)  t)Aome  Ap  cioptAib  eite  p£m,  Ag  ceAtc 
50  t>ci  UobAp  tiluipe; 

bi  peAp  rm-tpeit>meAt  ’nA  torrmuiAe  1 ngAp  t)o  bAite-An-eobAip: 
T)uine  uApAt  *00  bi  Ann,  Agup  m'op  tpeit)  pe  1 ttigeAp  An  cobAip 
beAnnAigte;  bubAipc  pe  nAt  pAib  Ann  Ate  pipcpeogA,  Agup  te 
mA^At)  *oo  “OeunAtfi  Ap  nA  t>Aoinib  tug  pe  ApAtt  OAtt  t>o  b!  Aige 
tum  An  eobAip  Agup  tum  a teAnn  pAoi  An  uipge:  puAip  An  c-ApAtt 

pAt)Apc,  Ate  cugAt)  An  mAgAt)6ip  A-bAite  torn  *OAtt  te  bun  00 
bpoige: 

P^aoi  teAnn  btiAtinA  tuie  pe  AinAt  go  pAib  pAgApt  Ag  obAip  tnAp 
§Apt)AT)01p  Ag  An  T)Uine-UApAt  *oo  bi  *OAtt:  bi  An  pAgApe  gteupcA 

mAp  peAp-oibpe,  Agup  m pAib  piop  Ag  T)uine  Ap  bit  go  mbut)  fAgApc 
do  bi  Ann:  Aon  tA  AtfiAin  bi  An  Dume  UApAt  bpeoitice  Agup 

*o’iApp  pt  Ap  a peApbpogAneA  e 00  tAbAipc  AtnAt  ’pAn  ngAppt)A; 
tluAip  tAimg  pe  tum  nA  b-Aice  a pAib  An  pAgApe  Ag  obAip,  fuit> 
pe  piop:  ™ tlAt  mop  An  cpuAg  e,”  Ap  peipeAn,  “ nAt  *ocig  tiom 
mo  gApt)A  bpeAg  T)’peiceAt  ! ” 

JtAC  An  g^pt)At>oip  epuAig  t)6  Agup  oubAipc,  Ua  piop  AgAm 
ca  bpuit  peAp  do  teigpettAt)  tu,  Ate  ca  tuAt  Ap  a teAnn  mAp 
geAtt  Ap  a tpeioeArh.” 

“ beipim-pe  m’pocAt  nAt  nt>eunpAit)  mipe  ppit)eAT>oipeAtc  Aip> 
Agup  tocpAit)  m£  go  mAit  £ Ap  pon  a tpiobtoi*oe,”  Ap  pAn  *ouine 
UApAt: 

“ Ate  b’£i*oip  n^p  rhAit  teAt  *out  epi*o  An  cptige-pUmAigte  ac4 
Aige,”  Ap  pAn  gApt)A*ooip: 

“Ip  cum  a tiom  ciA  An  tptige  At^  Aige  m£  tugAnn  p£  mo  pAbApc 
*OAm,”  Ap  pAn  *ouine  UApAt: 

Anoip,  bi  *opot-ttu  Ap  An  t>ume-uApAt,  mAp  bpAit  p£  a t^n  *oe 
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Mary's  Well . 

saw  a large  white  dove  upon  a fir  tree  near  him.  It  was  the 
dove  who  was  speaking.  The  friar  was  dressed  in  false  clothes, 
because  there  Was  a price  on  his  head,  as  great  as  on  the 
head  of  a wild-dog. 

At  any  rate  he  proclaimed  the  story  to  the  people  of  the 
little  village,  and  it  was  not  long  till  it  went  out  through  the 
country.  It  was  a poor  place,  and  the  people  in  it  had  nothing 
[to  live  in]  but  huts,  and  these  filled  with  smoke.  On  that 
account  there  were  a great  many  weak-eyed  people  amongst 
them.  With  the  dawn,  on  the  next  day,  there  were  about  forty 
people  at  Mary’s  Well,  and  there  was  never  man  nor  woman 
of  them  but  came  back  with  good  sight. 

The  fame  of  Mary’s  Well  went  through  the  country,  and  it 
was  not  long  till  there  were  pilgrims  from  every  county  coming 
to  it,  and  nobody  went  back  without  being  cured ; and  at  the 
end  of  a little  time  even  people  from  other  countries  used  to 
be  coming  to  it. 

There  was  an  unbeliever  living  near  Mary’s  Well.  It  was 
a gentleman  he  was,  and  he  did  not  believe  in  the  cure.  He 
said  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  pishtrogues  (charms),  and  to 
make  a mock  of  the  people  he  brought  a blind  ass,  that  he 
had,  to  the  well,  and  he  dipped  its  head  under  the  water. 
The  ass  got  its  sight,  but  the  scoffer  was  brought  home  as 
blind  as  the  sole  of  your  shoe. 

At  the  end  or  a year  it  so  happened  that  there  was  a priest 
working  as  a gardener  with  the  gentleman  who  was  blind. 
The  priest  was  dressed  like  a workman,  and  nobody  at  all 
knew  that  it  was  a priest  who  was  in  it.  One  day  the 
gentleman  was  sickly,  and  he  asked  his  servant  to  take  him 
out  into  the  garden.  When  he  came  to  the  place  where  the 
priest  was  working  he  sat  down.  “Isn’t  it  a great  pity,” 
says  he,  “that  I cannot  see  my  fine  garden?” 

The  gardener  took  compassion  on  him,  and  said,  “ I know 
where  there  is  a man  who  would  cure  you,  but  there  is  a price 
on  his  head  on  account  of  his  religion.” 

“ I give  my  word  that  I’ll  do  no  spying  on  him,  and  I’ll 
pay  him  well  for  his  trouble,”  said  the  gentleman. 

“ But  perhaps  you  would  not  like  to  go  through  the  mode- 
of-curing  that  he  has,”  says  the  gardener. 

“ I don’t  care  what  mode  he  has,  if  he  gives  me  my  sight,” 
said  the  gentleman. 

How,  the  gentleman  had  an  evil  character,  because  he 
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UobAp  tfltnpe; 


fASAptAib  poime  pin  ; tom^Am  An  c-Ainm  *oo  bi  Aip;  Ap  £aoi  Ap 
bit  gtAC  An  fAgApc  meipneAt  a$ up  *oubAipc,  “ th'ot)  *oo  ttipce 
pti*6  Ap  mAiom  ArriApAt,  A^iip  ciom,dinpi*6  mipe  tu  50  *oci  Aiz  *oo 
ttijip,  ni  ti$  te  cbipceoip  nA  te  Aon  *oume  eite  belt  1 LAtAip  At t 
mipe,  Agiif  nA  h-innip  *o5Aon  *otnne  Ap  bit  cA  bpuit  cu  a§  *out,  no 
piop  c at>  t *oo  §nAite  (^no).” 

Ap  mAiom,  l A Ap  nA  mApAt,  bi  ctipce  tom^Am  ptit>,  A5 up  ttiAiA 
ft  ptm  ApceAt,  teif  An  ngAptiAObip  o’A  tiomAinc;  “ pm,  tupA, 
ann  p An  mbAite  An  c-Atn  po,”  Ap  ft  teif  An  s-ctipcetip,  11  a$ up 
tiomAinpiO  An  sAp*6AObip  m6.”  t)i  An  ctipcebip  ’nA  biteAmnAt,* 
Agiif  bi  tuo  Aip,  A^tif  $Iac  ft  fun  50  mbeitieAO  ft  A5  fAipe  nA 
coipce,  te  pAgAit  AmAt  cia  An  Aic  pAib  piAO  te  out:  t)i  a gteup 

beAnnAigte  a$  An  fASApc,  CAob-Apci$  oe’n  euoAt  eite;  ViuAip 
tAngA-OAf  50  UobAp  tfluipe  oubAipc  An  fA^Apc  teif,  “ If  fAgAft 
mife,  cA  mt  out  te  00  pA*6Apc  o’pAgAit  ouic  ’p An  Aic  Ap  tAitt 
cu  t.”  Ann  fin  turn  ft  cpi  tiAife  Ann  fAn  cobAp  t,  1 n-Ainm  An 
AtAp  An  itlic  Agiif  An  SpiopAio  TUoirh,  Agnf  tAimj;  a pAtiApc 
tui^e  tom  mAit  A$up  bi  ft  ApiAm; 

“ t)euppAi*0  me  0611*0  punc  ouic,”  Ap  fA  thu^Am,  “ tom  ttiAt 
A$up  pAtfAf  m6  A-bAite.” 

t)i  An  coipceoip  a$  pAipe*  A$up  torh  tnAt  Agup  tonnAipc  fe  An 
fA^Apc  Ann  a §teup  beAnnAigte,  tuAi*o  fe  50  tutc  An  oti§e  A$up 
bpAit  ft  An  fA^Apc;  Vo  gAbAt)  A$up  *00  cpocAt)  t 5An  bpeiteAib 
gAn  bpeiteAirmAf.  T)’peuopAO  An  peAp  *oo  bi  CAp  tip  a pAOAipc 
o’fA^Alt  Ap  Alf , An  fA£ApC  *00  fA0pA*O,  AtC  m'op  tAbAlp  ft  fOCAt 
Ap  A fon. 

Uimtiott  mi'ofA  ’nA  *6iai$  peo,  t^im^  fA^Apc  eite  50  tom^Am 
6 gteupcA  mAp  $Ap*6A*ooip,  A5 up  *o’iApp  ft  obAlp  Ap  t)in5Am 
Agtip  f 11  Aip  hai*6  1;  Adz  m pAib  ft  a bfA*o  Ann  a feipbip  50  *oc^ptA 
*opot-pu*o  *oo  t)in5Am.  Cuai*6  ft  AmAc  Aon  t^  Atri^in  A5  pinbAt 
cpi*o  nA  p^ipceAnnAib,  A^tip  *oo  CAfA*6  CAitin  mAipeAt,  mgeAn  pip 
boitc,  Aip,  A^tip  pmne  ft  mAftnjAt)  tnppi,  Agnp  *o’p^5  teAt-tfiApb 
1;  t)i  cpiup  *oeApbp^tAp  A5  An  ^CAitin,  A^np  ttigAtJAp  mionnA  50 
mApbotA*b  piA*o  t torh  tiiAt  Agup  jeobAiTiip  speim  Aip.  TIi  pAib  a 
bpA*o  te  fAnArhAinu  aca;  jAbA*OAp  t fAn  aic  teti*onA  Ap  rhAftAi$ 
ft  An  CAitin,  A^np  tpocA*OAp  t Ap  CpAnn,  Agnp  *o’pA5A*OAp  Ann  pin 
t ’nA  tpotA*6: 

Ap  mAiom,  An  t A Ap  nA  rhApAt,  bi  mittinim*6  *oe  rhiotct^Aib 
cpmnnijte,  mAp  tnoc  mtp,  timtiott  An  tpAinn,  A^np  nlop  feti*© 
*ouine  Ap  bit  Tmt  AnAice  teif,  mAp  $eAtt  Ap  An  mbotAA  bptAii 
*oo  bi  cimtiott  nA  b-Aice,  A^np  *oume  Ap  bit  *oo  pAtAt)  AnAice 
teif,  T)o  tiAtlpAt)  nA  miotco^A  t; 


Mary's  Well . 
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betrayed  a number  of  priests  before  that.  Bingham  was  the 
name  that  was  on  him.  However,  the  priest  took  courage,  and 
said,  “ Let  your  coach  be  ready  on  to-morrow  morning,  and 
I will  drive  you  to  the  place  of  the  cure ; neither  coachman  nor 
anyone  else  may  be  present  but  myself,  and  do  not  tell  to 
anyone  at  all  where  you  are  going,  or  give  anyone  a knowledge 
of  what  is  your  business.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  Bingham’s  coach  was  ready, 
and  he  himself  got  into  it,  with  the  gardener  driving  him. 
“ Do  you  remain  at  home  this  time,”  says  he  to  the  coachman, 
“ and  the  gardener  will  drive  me.”  The  coachman  was  a 
villain,  and  there  was  jealousy  on  him.  He  conceived  the  idea 
of  watching  the  coach  to  see  what  way  they  were  to  go.  His 
blessed  vestments  were  on  the  priest,  inside  of  his  other  clothes. 
When  they  came  to  Mary’s  Well  the  priest  said  to  him,  “ I am 
going  to  get  back  your  sight  for  you  in  the  place  where  you 
lost  it.”  Then  he  dipped  him  three  times  in  the  well,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his 
sight  came  to  him  as  well  as  ever  it  was. 

“ I’ll  give  you  a hundred  pounds,”  said  Bingham,  “ as  soon 
as  I go  home.” 

The  coachman  was  watching,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
priest  in  his  blessed  vestments,  he  went  to  the  people  of  the 
law,  and  betrayed  the  priest.  He  was  taken  and  hanged, 
without  judge,  without  judgment.  The  man  who  was  after 
getting  back  his  sight  could  have  saved  the  priest,  but  he 
did  not  speak  a word  in  his  behalf. 

About  a month  after  this,  another  priest  came  to  Bingham, 
and  he  dressed  like  a gardener,  and  he  asked  work  of 
Bingham,  and  got  it  from  him;  but  he  was  not  long  in  his 
service  until  an  evil  thing  happened  to  Bingham.  He  went 
out  one  day  walking  through  his  fields,  and  there  met  him 
a good-looking  girl,  the  daughter  of  a poor  man,  and  he 
assaulted  her,  and  left  her  half  dead.  The  girl  had  three 
brothers,  and  they  took  an  oath  that  they  would  kill  him  as 
soon  as  they  could  get  hold  of  him.  They  had  not  long  to 
wait.  They  caught  him  in  the  same  place  where  he  assaulted 
the  girl,  and  hanged  him  on  a tree,  and  left  him  there  hanging. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  millions  of  flies  were 
gathered  like  a great  hill  round  about  the  tree,  and  nobody 
could  go  near  it  on  account  of  the  foul  smell  that  was  round 
the  place,  and,  anyone  who  would  go  near  it,  the  midges  would 
blind  him. 
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UobAp  tfluipe: 


tAip$  beAn  A$up  uiac  tom^Am  cent)  punc  b’Aon  *oume  *oo 
bbAppAb  An  co^p  AtnAb.  Tlirme  cui*o  mAit  t)AOine  lAppAib  Aip  pin  t)o 
beunArh,  Abe  mop  peubAbAp.  puAip  fiat)  pubAp  te  cp-At-A*6  Ap  nA 
rmotcbsAib,  as np  5euj;A  cpAnn  te  r \a  mbuAtAb,  Ab c mop  peu*OAt)Ap 
a pjApAb,  nA  but  born  pa*oa  teip  An  xjcpAnn.  t)i  An  bpeuncAp 
An  bipi$e  mop  meApA,  Agup  bi  eA$tA  Ap  nA  coniAppAnnAib  50 
■ociubpAb  nA  rmotcosA  A$up  An  copp  bpbun  pLAit;  oppA: 

t)1  Ati  t )ApA  pAgApc  ’tiA  5^pt)AT>bip  as  thnsAm  ’pAn  Am  po,  ACC 
ni  pAib  piop  as  tube  An  ci$e  $up  pA^Apc  bo  b!  Arm,  oip  va  mbeib- 
eAb  piop  as  tube  An  'otige  no  as  nA  ppibeAboipib,  bo  $eobAb 
piA*o  A^up  *oo  bpobpAb  piAt)  b;  CuAib  nA  CACoitci^  50  beAn 
t)in5Am  A^up  *oubApA*OAp  tbi  50  pAib  eotAp  aca  Ap  bume  t>o 
bibpeobAb  nA  rmotebSA.  ‘‘  UAbAip  bu^Am  b,”  Ap  pipe,  “ A$up 
n^’p  peibip  teip  nA  rmotcdgA  “oo  bibipc  m b-b  An  bUAip  pin  geobAp 
pe  Abe  a peAbc  n-oipeAt): 

“ Abe,”  Ap  piAb-pAn,  “ vA  mbeib’  piop  as  tubc-An-btige  Agup 
vA  n^AbAbAoip  b,  bo  bpobpAbAOip  e,  mAp  bpob  piAb  An  peAp  vo 
puAip  pAbApc  a put  Ap  Aip  >o6.”  “ Ace,”  Ap  pipe,  “ nAc  bpeubpAb 

pb  nA  rmotcogA  vo  bi'bipc  $An  piop  as  tubc-An-*oti£e  ? ” 

“ tli’t  piop  A^Ainn,”  Ap  piA*o-pAn,  “ 50  n^tAcpAmAoib  corhAipte 
teip.” 

An  oibbe  pin  5tACA*0Ap  corhAipte  teip  An  pA^Apc,  A$up  b’mmp 
piA*o  vo  CAb  *oubAipc  beAn  tOm^Am. 

“ Tll*t  A^Am  Ace  beACA  pAo^AtcA  te  bAitteAtfiAine,”  Ap  pAn 
pA^Ape,  “ A^up  beAppAib  mb  1 Ap  pon  nA  nt)Aome  bobc,  oip 
bbib  ptAij;  Ann  pAn  cip  munA  ^cuippib  mb  bibipc  Ap  nA  miotcbj;- 
Aib.  x\p  mAibin  AmApAb,  beib  lAppAib  A^Am  1 n-Ainm  T)e  ia*o  *oo 
bibipc,  Agup  ca  muinigin  A^Am  Ajup  botcAp  1 nt)iA  50  pAb^tpAib 
pb  mb  6 mo  bui*o  n^riiAT).  Ueib  CU15  An  beAn-uApAit  Anoip,  A^up 
AbAip  tei  s°  mbeib  mb  1 n^Ap  *oo’n  cpAnn  te  b-eipige  nA  gpeine 
Ap  mAibin  AmApAb,  A$up  AbAip  tei  pip  bo  belt  peib  aici  teip  An 
gcopp  bo  cup  ’pAn  UA15.” 

CuAib  piAt)  bum  n a mnA-UAipte,  Agup  b’mnip  piAb  bi  An  mbAb 
bubAipc  An  pA^ApC. 

“ tTU  eipigeAnn  teip,”  Ap  pipe,  “ beib  An  bUAip  peib  A^Am  boj 
A$up  opoobAib  mb  moip-peipeAp  peAp  *00  belt  1 tAtAip.” 

^Ait  An  pA^Apc  An  oibce  pin  1 n-upnAi$tib,  A^up  teAt-uAip  poirh 
bipijje  nA  5peme  buAib  pb  bum  n a ti-^iee  a pAib  a §teup  beAnn- 
Aigte  1 bpotAb.  Ouip  pb  pin  Aip,  A^up  te  cpoip  Ann  a teAt-tAirh 
A$up  te  uip^e  coippeA^tA  Ann  pAn  tAirh  eite,  cuAib  pb  bum  nA 
b-^iee  a pAib  nA  mioteo^A.  UopAig  pb  Ann  pin  as  teigeAb  Ap  a 
teAbAp  Agup  as  cpAtAb  uipge  coippeAgtA  Ap  nA  miotcosAib,  1 «• 
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Bingham’s  wife  and  son  offered  a hundred  pounds  to  anyone 
who  would  bring  out  the  body.  A good  many  people  made 
an  effort  to  do  that,  but  they  were  not  able.  They  got 
dust  to  shake  on  the  flies,  and  boughs  of  trees  to  beat  them 
with,  but  they  were  not  able  to  scatter  them,  nor  to  go  as  far 
as  the  tree.  The  foul  smell  was  getting  worse,  and  the 
neighbours  were  afraid  that  the  flies  and  noisome  corpse  would 
bring  a plague  upon  them. 

The  second  priest  was  at  this  time  a gardener  with  Bingham, 
but  the  people  of  the  house  did  not  know  that  it  was  a priest 
who  was  in  it,  for  if  the  people  of  the  law  or  the  spies  knew  they 
would  take  and  hang  him.  The  Catholics  went  to  Bingham’s 
wife  and  told  her  that  they  knew  a man  who  would  banish 
the  flies.  “ Bring  him  to  me,”  said  she,  “ and  if  he  is  able 
to  banish  the  flies,  that  is  not  the  reward  he’ll  get,  but  seven 
times  as  much.” 

“ But,”  said  they,  “ if  the  people  of  the  law  knew,  they  would 
take  him  and  hang  him,  as  they  hung  the  man  who  got  back 
the  sight  of  his  eyes  for  him  before.”  “ But,”  said  she,  “ could 
not  he  banish  the  flies  without  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of 
the  law?  ” 

“ We  don’t  know,”  said  they,  “ until  we  take  counsel  with 
him.” 

That  night  they  took  counsel  with  the  priest  and  told  him 
what  Bingham’s  wife  said. 

“ I have  only  an  earthly  life  to  lose,”  said  the  priest,  “ and 
I shall  give  it  up  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  people,  for  there  will 
be  a plague  in  the  country  unless  I banish  the  flies.  On 
to-morrow  morning  I shall  make  an  attempt  to  banish  them  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  I have  hope  and  confidence  in  God  that 
he  will  save  me  from  my  enemies.  Go  to  the  lady  now,  and 
tell  her  that  I shall  be  near  the  tree  at  sunrise  to-morrow 
morning,  and  tell  her  to  have  men  ready  to  put  the  corpse  in 
the  grave.” 

They  went  to  the  lady  and  told  her  all  the  priest  said. 

“ If  it  succeeds  with  him,”  said  she,  “ I shall  have  the  reward 
ready  for  him,  and  I shall  order  seven  men  to  be  present.” 

The  priest  spent  that  night  in  prayer,  and  half  an  hour 
before  sunrise  he  went  to  the  place  where  his  blessed  vestments 
were  hidden;  he  put  these  on,  and  with  a cross  in  one  hand, 
and  with  holy  water  in  the  other,  he  went  to  the  place  where 
were  the  flies.  He  then  began  reading  out  of  his  book  and 
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UobAf  Thuifej 


Ainm  An  AtAy  An  tThc  Asuf  An  SpiofAit)  ffAoirh;  T)’eifi;$  An  cnoc 
miotcos,  a^u f “o’eicitt  fiAt>  fUAf  ’fAn  Aty,  Astif  finneAtMf  An 
fpeif  Corn  TiofcA  teif  An  oitxie.  Hi  fAib  fiof  as  nA  *OAOimb  ci a 
An  aic  a ntjeACATiAf,  Act  fAoi  CeAnn  teAt-uAife  m fAib  ceAnn  *oiob 
te  peiceAt  (peicfinc). 

t)!  tuts^ife  rhof  Af  n a *OAoimb,  At c niof  bfATJA  50  bfACA*OAf 
An  fpifte  t)6if  A5  ceAcc,  A5 tip  s^Aot)  fiAT>  Ay  An  fA$Afc  fit  teif 
Corh  CApA  A’f  bi  Ann ; €05  An  fASAfc  *00  nA  bomn  Asuf  teAn  An 

fpitieADoif  e,  AStif  fsiAn  Arm  ^ac  tAim  Ai^e.  ffuAif  nAf  -petit) 
f£  ceAtc  fUAf  teif,  CAit  fe  An  f^iAti  ’ha  tiiAis:  tluAif  t>1  An  fsiAn 

as  *out  tAf  suAtAin  An  cfA^Aifu,  Cuif  yt  a tAm  cite  ftiAf,  A$uf 
SAb  f£  An  f^iAn,  Agnf  CAit  fe  An  fsiAn  Af  Aif  ^An  fCAtAinc 
CAOb  flAf  *06:  t)UAlt  fl  An  feAf,  A$Uf  tUAlt)  fl  CflT)  a Cpoitie,  $uf 
true  fe  mAfb,  A^tif  *o’imtis  An  fASAfc  fAOf. 

fuAif  nA  pif  cofp  t)insAm,  A$uf  cuifeA*OAf  Ann  fAn  UA15  e,  At c 
miAif  CuA'OAf  cofp  An  fpi'OeA'oofA  *oo  tuf,  puAifeA*OAf  nA  mitce 
*oe  tutosAib  mofA  cimciott  Aif,  A$uf  ni  fAib  gfeim  peotA  Af  a 
CnAifiAib  nAt  f Aiti>  itce  aca;  Hi  CoffotAt)  fiAT>  *oe’n  Cofp  Ajc;tif 
niof  feut)  nA  T>Aome  iat>  *oo  fiiA^At),  A^tif  b’eism  *ooib  nA  cnAifiA 
tfAsbAit  Of  cionn  CAtrhAn. 

Cuif  An  fA5Afc  a steuf  beAnnAigte  1 bfotAt,  A$uf  *oo  bi  as 
obAif  ’fAn  n^AfiiA  miAif  cuif  beAn  t)msAtn  fiof  Aif,  Agtif  *o’iAff 
Aif  An  TKlAlf  T)0  jtACAt)  Af  fon  nA  miotcosA  *00  ‘OlblfC,  A$Uf  1 
*00  tAbAifC  "oo’n  feAf  x>o  tnbif  ia*o  mA  bi  eotAf  Aige  Aif. 

“ Za  eotAf  AgAm  Aif,  A^tif  t)nbAifC  fe  tiom  An  ’onAif  *00 
tAbAifC  Ctnge  Anocc,  mAf  ca  fun  Aige  An  cif  'o’fA^b-dit  fut 
gcfoCfAit)  tucc  An  t)ti5e  e.” 

“ Seo  ‘6uic  1,”  Af  fife,  Aguf  feACAit)  fi  fpofAn  oif  *06. 

Af  mAitiin,  t^  Af  nA  rhAfAc,  ^’imtig  An  fA$Afc  50  coif  nA 
V Aiffge  ; f UAif  fe  tons  *00  bi  as  *out  cum  nA  ff Aince,  CuAit)  fC 
Af  bofo,  AS«f  bom  tuAt  AS«f  t)’fAs  fe  An  cuAn  cuif  fb  Aif  a 
eU*OA15  fASAIfC,  AStlf  tUS  bU1*6eACAf  *00  T)1A  fAOl  n-A  tAbAifC 
f AOf i Hi’t  fiof  AS^inn  cat)  tAftA  Ao  ’nA  *0iais  fin: 


ZAy  Cif  fin  x>o  bitieA^  *0A0ine  “OAttA  As«f  caoCa  as  cigeACc 
50  UobAf  ttluife,  Astif  niof  fitt  Aon  t)uine  aca  AfiAm  Af  Aif  $An 
a belt  teigeAfCA.  Atz  m fAib  fu*o  mAit  Af  bit  AfiArh  Ann  fAn 
Cif  feo,  nAf  mitteAt)  te  *ouine  eisin,  A$uf  mitteAt)  An  cobAf,  mAf 
fo; 
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scattering  holy-water  on  the  flies,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  hill  of  flies  rose,  and  flew 
up  into  the  air,  and  made  the  heaven  as  dark  as  night.  The 
people  did  not  know  where  they  went,  but  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour  there  was  not  one  of  them  to  be  seen. 

There  was  great  joy  on  the  people,  but  it  was  not  long  till 
they  saw  the  spy  coming,  and  they  called  to  the  priest  to  run 
away  as  quick  as  it  was  in  him  to  run.  The  priest  gave  to 
the  butts  * (took  to  his  heels),  and  the  spy  followed  him,  and 
a knife  in  each  hand  with  him.  When  he  was  not  able  to 
come  up  with  the  priest  he  flung  the  knife  after  him.  As  the 
knife  was  flying  out  past  the  priest’s  shoulder  he  put  up  his 
left  hand  and  caught  it,  and  without  ever  looking  behind  him 
he  flung  it  back.  It  struck  the  man  and  went  through  his 
heart,  so  that  he  fell  dead  and  the  priest  went  free. 

The  people  got  the  body  of  Bingham  and  buried  it  in  the 
grave,  but  when  they  went  to  bury  the  body  of  the  spy  they 
found  thousands  of  rats  round  about  it,  and  there  was  not  a 
morsel  of  flesh  on  his  bones  that  they  had  not  eaten.  The  rats 
would  not  stir  from  the  body,  and  the  people  were  not  able  to 
hunt  them  away,  so  that  they  had  to  leave  the  bones  overground. 

The  priest  hid  away  his  blessed  vestments  and  was  working 
in  the  garden  when  Bingham’s  wife  sent  for  him,  and  told  him 
to  take  the  reward  that  was  for  banishing  the  flies,  and  to 
give  it  to  the  man  who  banished  them,  if  he  knew  him. 

“ I do  know  him,  and  he  told  me  to  bring  him  the  reward 
to-night,  because  he  has  the  intention  of  leaving  the  country 
before  the  law-people  hang  him.” 

a Here  it  is  for  you,”  said  she,  and  she  handed  him  a purse 
of  gold. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  priest  went  to  the  brink 
of  the  sea,  and  found  a ship  that  was  going  to  France.  He 
went  on  board,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  harbor  he  put 
his  priest’s  clothes  on  him,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  bringing 
him  safe.  We  do  not  know  what  happened  to  him  from  that 
out. 

After  that,  blind  and  sore-eyed  people  used  to  be  coming 
to  Mary’s  Well,  and  not  a person  of  them  ever  returned  without 
being  cured.  But  there  never  yet  was  anything  good  in  this 
country  that  was  not  spoilt  by  somebody,  and  the  well  was 
spoilt  in  this  way. 


* This  is  the  absurd  way  the  people  of  Connacht  translate  it  when 
talking  English.  “ Bonn  ” means  both  “ sole”  (of  foot)  and  “ butt.” 
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UobAp  fhuipe: 


t)i  CAitin  i mt>Aite-An-cobAiti,  A^up  bi  fi  Ap  ci  belt  pofuA,  muip 
tA iriig  feAn-beAn  tAot  tuici  as  lAppAit)  *oeipce  t n-onoi|\  *oo  *Oia 
A$up  *00  tfluipe; 

“ tli’t  Aon  pu*o  A^Atn  te  CAbAipe  *00  feAn-tAOtpAn  CAittige,  cA 
tut  bot>ApAi£te  aca,”  Ap  fAn  CAitm. 

“ Ha  pAib  pAmne  An  pofCA  opc  A-toi*6te  50  rnbtit)  cu  totb 
CAOt  a’p  cA  mipe,”  Ap  fAn  cpeAn-beAn. 

Ap  uiAiom,  tA  Ap  nA  rhApAc,  bi  puite  Ati  tAitm  615  mrnneAt,' 
A£Uf  Ap  mA1T>1t1  ’tlA  *6lA1$  fin  bi  pi  beA^-tlAt  *OAtt,  A£Uf  *OUbAipC 
tiA  cbrhApfAnnA  50  tribu’O  toip  *Oi  *out  50  UobAp  fhuipej 

Ap  mAroin  50  mot,  *o’eipi5  ft,  A^up  tuAiA  pf  tum  Ati  tobAip; 
At t cpeu*o  *o’peicpeA*6  ft  Arm  Ate  Ati  cpeAn-beAn  ■o’lApp  Ati  *061110 
uippi  ’tiA  furte  as  bjiuAt  Ati  cobAip,  A5  ciApAt  a ctrm  op  ciorm  Ati 
cobAifi  beAntiAigte; 

“ Leip-pspiop  ope,  a tAitteAt  gpAnnA,  Ati  as  fAtAtA*6  UobAip 
ttluipe  acA  cu  ? ” Ati  fAti  cAitm  ; “ irntij;  teAC  tio  bpippit)  mt  00 
tiiumeut.” 

“ Tli’t  Aoti  onoip  nA  tneAf  a^at)  Ap  *0ia  tiA  Ap  Itluipe,  ’o’eteig 
cu  *oeipc  *00  tAbAipc  1 n-onoip  *ooib,  Ap  An  A*6bAp  fin  m tumpAit) 
cu  tu  pein  ’fAn  cobAp.” 

piAip  An  CAitm  speirn  Ap  An  5CA1U15,  as  peutAmc  1 *oo  pcpeAt- 
Aitc  o’n  cobAp,  At c teif  An  pcpeAtAitc  *00  bi  eACoppA  do  tuic  An 
beipe  AfceAt  ’fAn  cobAp  A^up  bAiteA*6  ia,o: 

O’n  tA  fin  50  *oci  An  tA  fo  m pAib  Aon  ttigeAf  Ann  fAn  cobAp. 


Mary's  Well . 
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There  was  a girl  in  Ballintubber  and  she  was  about  to  be 
married,  when  there  came  a half-blind  old  woman  to  her  asking 
alms  in  the  honor  of  God  and  Mary. 

“ I’ve  nothing  to  give  to  an  old  blind-thing  of  a hag,  it’s 
bothered  with  them  I am,”  said  the  girl. 

“ That  the  wedding  ring  may  never  go  on  you  until  you 
are  as  blind  as  I am,”  said  the  old  woman. 

Next  day,  in  the  morning,  the  young  girl’s  eyes  were  sore, 
and  the  morning  after  that  she  was  nearly  blind,  and  the 
neighbours  said  to  her  that  she  ought  to  go  to  Mary’s  Well. 

In  the  morning,  early,  she  rose  up  and  went  to  the  well, 
but  what  should  she  see  at  it  but  the  old  woman  who  asked 
the  alms  of  her,  sitting  on  the  brink,  combing  her  head  over 
the  blessed  well. 

“ Destruction  on  you,  you  nasty  hag,  is  it  dirtying  Mary’s 
Well  you  are?”  said  the  "girl;  “get  out  of  that  or  I’ll  break 
your  neck.” 

“You  have  no  honor  nor  regard  for  God  or  Mary,  you 
refused  to  give  alms  in  honor  of  them,  and  for  that  reason 
you  shall  not  dip  yourself  in  the  well.” 

The  girl  caught  a hold  of  the  hag,  trying  to  pull  her  from 
the  well,  and  with  the  dragging  that  was  between  them,  the 
two  of  them  fell  into  the  well  and  were  drowned. 

From  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  no  cure  in  the  well. 
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rntnne  a^-us  riAorh  losepru 

Y\a6  tiAotfitA  T)o  bi  tlAorh  Ibpeft 
pop  pe  ITIuipe  ITUtAip  ? 

VlAb  6 *O0  pUAlp  Atl  CAbApCAp 

bo  b}  peApp  ’tiA  An  pAOgAt  x^t'oe  [AbAih]  ? 

btiiulXAig  pe  *oo’n  o|\  buft>e 

Agup  ‘oo’ti  cpom  *oo  bi  a$  T)^ibi, 

Astip  b’  peApp  teip  belt  a$  cpeoptigAA 

Astif  -A5  trmnAt)  An  eolAip  *00  tTUunpe  IfUcAips 

AtflAin  t/A  pAlb  At!  CtiplA 
As  piubAt  Arm  pAn  n^Aip’orn, 

tlleAfS  riA  peipmiA  cubAptA,- 
btAt  ublA,  AStif  di|tmt)e: 

T)o  btnp  ITIuipe  T>iiit  lonncA 
A^up  tnug  ft  beo,  1 tAtAip; 

O bobA‘6  bpeAg  riA  n-ubAtt 

bhi  50  cubAptA  *oeAf  o’n  AipD-pigs 

Arm  pm  t»o  tAbAip  An  tTlbAis*oeAn 
T)e’n  corhpdt)  bi  pAnn, 
bAin  *oAm  nA  peoit)  pm 
Ud  as  pdp  Ap  An  scpAnnj 


* Now  ill-called  “Caldwell”  in  English. 

t Literally:  Is  it  not  holy  that  St.  Joseph  was  when  he  married  Mary 
Mother;  is  it  not  that  he  got  the  gift  that  was  better  than  Adam’s 
world  P He  refused  the.  yellow  gold  and  the  crown  that  David  had  had, 
and  he  preferred  to  be  guiding  and  showing  the  way  to  Mary  Mother. 
One  day  that  the  couple  were  walking  in  the  garden  among  the 
fragrant  cherries,  apple-blossoms  and  sloes,  Mary  conceived  a desire  for 
them,  and  fancied  them  at  once,  [enticed]  by  the  fine  scent  of  the 
apples  that  were  fragrant  and  nice  from  the  High  King  [i.e.,  God], 
Then  spake  the  Virgin  with  utterance  that  was  feeble,  “Pluck  for  me 
yon  jewels  which  are  growing  on  the  tree.  Pluck  me  enough  of  them, 
for  1 am  weak  and  faint,  and  the  works  of  the  King  of  the  graces  are 
growing  beneath  my  bosom.”  Then  spake  St.  Joseph  with  utterance 
that  was  stout,  “ I shall  not  pluck  thee  the  jewels,  and  I like  not  thy 
child.  Call  upon  his  father,  it  is  he  you  may  be  stiff  with.”  Then 
stirred  Jesus  blessedly  beneath  her  bosom.  Then  spake  Jesus  holily, 
“ Bend  low  in  her  presence,  O tree.”  The  tree  bowed  down  to  her  in  their 
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MARY  AND  ST.  JOSEPH. 

From  Michael  Rogers  and  Martin  O’Calally,*  in  Erris  Co.  Mayo. — 
Douglas  Hyde. 

Holy  was  good  St.  Joseph 
When  marrying  Mary  Mother, 

Surely  his  lot  was  happy, 

Happy  beyond  all  other.  | 

Refusing  red  gold  laid  down, 

And  the  crown  by  David  worn, 

With  Mary  to  be  abiding 

And  guiding  her  steps  forlorn. 


One  day  that  the  twain  were  talking, 

And  walking  through  gardens  early, 
Where  cherries  were  redly  growing, 

And  blossoms  were  growing  rarely, 

Mary  the  fruit  desired, 

For  faint  and  tired  she  panted, 

At  the  scent  on  the  breezes’  wing 

Of  the  fruit  that  the  King  had  planted. 

Then  spake  to  Joseph  the  Virgin, 

All  weary  and  faint  and  low, 

“ O pull  me  yon  smiling  cherries 
That  fair  on  the  tree  do  grow, 


presence,  without  delay,  and  she  got  the  desire  of  her  inner-heart  quite 
directly  off  the  tree.  Then  spake  St.  Joseph,  and  cast  himself  upon  the 
ground,  “Go  home,  O Mary,  and  lie  upon  thy  couch,  until  I go  to 
Jerusalem  doing  penance  for  my  sin.”  Then  spake  the  Virgin  with 
utterance  that  was  blessed.  “ I shall  not  go  home,  and  I shall  not  lie 
upon  my  couch,  but  you  have  forgiveness  to  find  from  the  King  of  the 
graces  for  your  sins.” 

Three  months  from  that  day,  the  blessed  child  was  born,  there  came 
three  kings  making  adoration  before  the  child.  Three  months  from  that 
night  the  blessed  child  was  born  in  their  cold  bleak  stable  between  a 
bullock  and  an  ass. 

Then  spake  the  Virgin  softly  and  sensibly,  “ O Son  of  the  King  of 
the  friends,  in  what  way  shalt  thou  be  on  the  world  ? ” 

“I  shall  be  on  Thursday,  and  I sold  to  my  enemy,  and  I shall  be  on 
Friday  a sieve  [full]  of  holes  with  the  nails.  My  head  shall  be  on  the 
top  of  a spike,  and  the  blood  of  my  heart  on  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  a spear  of  venom  going  through  my  heart  with  contempt  upon 
that  day.” 
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tTluife  flAom  lofeptis 


“ t>Ain  *oAm  mo  f\4it  aca 
Oif  me  tA$  fAnn,* 

A’f  cu  oibfeAtA  fig  v\a  ngf^fCA 
A'S  fAoi  mo  bfom.” 

Arm  fin  *oo  tAbAif  tlAom  tofep 
T)e’n  CbmfAt)  bi  ceAnn, 
tli  bAinpt)  me  tmic  nA  feoTM 
A’f  tii  b-Aitt  Horn  *oo  ctAnnj 

“ 5^0*6  Af  AtAif  6 do  teinb 

If  Aif  if  coif  “bine  belt  ceAnn 5,9 
Arm  fin  do  toffuig  tofA 

5o  beAnnAigce  fAoi  nA  bfonv 

Ann  fin  do  tAbAif  lofA 
5o  nAomtA  f aoi  nA  bfom 
“If ci 5 50  b-ifiott 

Ann  a piAtmuife  a tfAinn?” 

T),timtAi$  An  cfAnn  fiof  *01 
Ann  a bpiAtmtiife  gAn  rhAittj 
Agtif  f u Aif  fi  miAn  a cforoe-fcig 
gtAin-oifeAt  o’n  gcfAnn; 

Ann  fin  do  tAbAif  tlAorh  tofep 
A^tif  CAit  e pern  Af  An  CAtAmj 
“ gAb  A-bAite  a TTIbAife 
A^tif  tint)  Af  do  teAbuit); 

50  “oceib  me  50  b-lAfiifAtem 

A5  ‘oetmAm  Aitfige  Ann  mo  peACAVbg5* 

Ann  fin  do  tAbAif  An  ttinAigoeAn 
tDe’n  coitifAb  bi  beAnntngce, 

“ Hi  fACAit)  me  A-bAile 

A’f  m tuibfit)  me  Af  mo  teAburb, 
Acc  ca  mAiteArrmAf  te  fAgAit  a^ao 
O fig  nA  nsf^fCA  Ann  do  peACArb.” 

* # * sjs 


* “Arm  a 3-cAitt  ” -oubAifc  true  fc  ttuAi-oig,  acc  xmbAifC  An  CAtlAoiteAC 
<stA3  fAnn."  Ca  me  Ann  a jcaiII  = “ CeAfcuigeAnn  tJAim  iac.” 


Mary  and  St.  Joseph. 
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“For  feeble  I am  and  weary, 

And  my  steps  are  but  faint  and  slow, 
And  the  works  of  the  King  of  the  graces 
I feel  within  me  grow.” 

Then  out  spake  the  good  St.  Joseph* 

And  stoutly  indeed  spake  he, 

“ I shall  not  pluck  thee  one  cherry. 

Who  art  unfaithful  to  me. 

“ Let  him  come  fetch  you  the  cherries, 
Who  is  dearer  than  I to  thee.” 

Then  Jesus  hearing  St.  Joseph, 

Thus  spake  to  the  stately  tree, 

“ Bend  low  in  her  gracious  presence, 

Stoop  down  to  herself,  O tree, 

That  my  mother  herself  may  pluck  thee, 
And  take  thy  burden  from  thee,” 

Then  the  great  tree  lowered  her  branches 
At  hearing  the  high  command, 

And  she  plucked  the  fruit  that  it  offered, 
Herself  with  her  gentle  hand. 

Loud  shouted  the  good  St.  Joseph, 

He  cast  himself  on  the  ground, 

“ Go  home  and  forgive  me,  Mary, 

To  Jerusalem  I am  bound; 

I must  go  to  the  holy  city, 

And  confess  my  sin  profound.”* 


Then  out  spake  the  gentle  Mary, 

She  spake  with  a gentle  voice, 

“I  shall  not  go  home,  O Joseph, 

But  I bid  thee  at  heart  rejoice, 

For  the  King  of  Heaven  shall  pardon 
The  sin  that  was  not  of  choice.” 

* * * * * 


These  six-line  verses  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  Language , and 
probably  arise  from  the  first  half  of  the  next  quatrain  being  forgotten. 

239  Irish  Lit.  Vol.  io— F 
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THuipe  45tif  fUom  lofeptij 


Upi  mf  6’n  fin 

11115.4*6  4n  te4nb  be4nmii5te, 

Cb4ini5  n4  cpi  pi^te 

A5  *oetm4tn  4*6p4i5te  oo’n  te4nt>. 

Upi  mi  o’n  oi*66e  fin 

111154*6  4n  le4nb  be4nmn£te, 

Ann  4 fc^bt4  pu4f  pe4nnc4 
Ci*6if  b«t4n  45tif  4f4t; 

Ann  fin  *00  t4b4ip  4n  m4i5*oe4ti 
go  citin  45«f  50  c6itli*6e, 

“ A true  fi$  n4  504^4*0 

Ci 4 ’n  nof  mb6i*6  cu  4f  4n  Cf40$4t  ? ** 

“ bei*6  m£  T>i4f*040in 

A5«f  m6  *oiotC4  45  mo  n^ifi4i*o, 

Asiif  bei*6  me  t)i4  bAoine 
ITlo  6fi4t4f  poU,  45  n4  cAippnib; 

t>6i*6  mo  6e4nn  1 mb^ff  fpice 

’S  pint  mo  6foi*6e  1 t4p  n4  ff4i*oe, 
aS  4n  Cfteis  mrhe  out  epe  mo  6poi*6e 
te  fpi*oe4t46  4n  14  fin. 
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Mary  and  St.  Joseph.: 

Three  months  from  that  self-same  morning, 
The  blessed  child  was  born, 

Three  kings  did  journey  to  worship 
That  babe  from  the  land  of  the  morn. 

Three  months  from  that  very  evening, 

He  was  born  there  in  a manger, 

With  asses,  and  kine  and  bullocks, 

In  the  strange,  cold  place  of  a stranger. 

To  her  child  said  the  Virgin  softly, 

Softly  she  spake  and  wisely, 

“Dear  Son  of  the  King  of  Heaven, 

Say  what  may  in  life  betide  Thee.” 

[the  babe.] 

“I  shall  be  upon  Thursday,  Mother, 

Betrayed  and  sold  to  the  foeman, 

And  pierced  like  a sieve  on  Friday, 

With  nails  by  the  Jew  and  Roman. 

On  the  streets  shall  my  heart’s  blood  flow, 
And  my  head  on  a spike  be  planted, 

And  a spear  through  my  side  shall  go, 

Till  death  at  the  last  be  granted. 

Then  thunders  shall  roar  with  lightnings, 
And  a storm  over  earth  come  sweeping, 
The  lights  shall  be  quenched  in  the  heavens 
And  the  sun  and  the  moon  be  weeping. 
While  angels  shall  stand  around  me, 

With  music  and  joy  and  gladness, 

As  I open  the  road  to  Heaven, 

That  was  lost  by  the  first  man’s  madness.” 
***** 

Christ  built  that  road  into  heaven, 

In  spite  of  the  Death  and  Devil, 

Let  us  when  we  leave  the  world 
Be  ready  by  it  to  travel. 
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tlAOtfl  pexVOAtt: 

Chti4tAi*6  p|iotnfiAf  o CondubAifi,  i m’bt’At-tu.diii,  4ti  fjent  fo  6 feAtt« 
rritiAoi  -OAft  b’  Ainm  bfiji-o  m CtlAtAfAij  6 bhAite-bA-AbAin  i jcotvoAe 
SV1I1313,  A^tif  jniAif  mife  tiAi-o-feAn  e. 

Arm  fAti^Atn  a fAib  tlAom  peAt)Af  A$uf  Af  S'lAnuigtebif  A5 
fiubAt  nA  cife,  if  iomt)A  lon^AneAf  *00  tAifbeAn  a rniiAi£ifcif  *6 6, 
A5«f  *oA  mbut)  btrnie  eite  *oo  bi  Atm,  •o'feicfeA’b  teAt  An  oifiT>,  if 
*061$  50  mbeitieAt)  a tiotbAf  Af  a rntiAigifeif  niof  tAi*Ofe  ’nA  bi 
•obtbAf  ptieA*OAif. 

Aon  tA  AmAm  •oo  biot)Af  A5  eeAbc  AfeeAb  50  bAite-mof  At;up 
*oo  bi  feAf-cebit  teAt  Af  meifge  *nA  fuit)e  Af  tAoib  An  bbtAif 
A^uf  b A5  lAffAiA  ‘obifce:  O1U5  Af  StAnuigteoif  piofA  Aifgitj 

*06  Af  n^AbAit  tAfe  *ob:  bni  lon^AncAf  Af  pneA*OAf  fAoi  fin,  oif 

•oubAife  fb  teif  fbm  “ If  lotnbA  mime  bocc  *oo  bi  1 n-eAfbuit)  mbif, 
T>’eici$  mo  rhAigifuif,  acc  Anoif  tu$  fb  *obifC  t)o’n  feAf-ceoit  feo 
AeA  An  meif^e.  Abe  b’  bimf,”  Af  fb  teif  fbm,  “ b’bimf  50  bfuit 
t>uit  Ai^e  fAn  ^ceot.” 

T)o  bi  piof  A5  Af  StAnui$teoif  cfbAt)  *00  bi  1 11-mnemn 
ptieATIAIf,  AbC  niOf  tAbAlf  fb  fOCAt  t)’A  tAOlb: 

An  tA  Af  n-A  rftAfAb  t)0  blOTlAf  A£  fiubAt  Aflf,  A^Uf  t)0  CAfAt) 
bfAtAif  bobc  offA,  A^tif  e cfom  teif  An  Aoif,  A^iif  beA^-nAc 
nobctA;  'O’lAff  fb  *oeifc  Af  Af  StAnuigteoif,  Abe  m tn^  SeifeAn 
Aon  Aift)  Aif , A^uf  niof  ffeAgAif  Se  a impitie; 

“ Sin  nit)  eite  nAb  bpuit  ceAfe,”  Af  fA  tlAorh  peA*0Af  Ann  a 
mnemn  fbm  ; bi  eA^tA  Aif  tAbAifc  teif  An  ITIAigifeif  t>’A  tAoib, 
Abe  bi  fb  A5  cAitteAtfiAme  a *onbtbAif  ^Ab  uite  tA: 

An  cfAtnonA  ceutmA  bio’OAf  A5  eeAbc  50  bAite  eite  miAif 
CAfAt)  feAf  T)Att  OffA,  A£Uf  b A£  lAffAlt)  ’OblfCe;  CtlUlf  Af 
StAnuigtebif  CAine  Aif  Aguf  *oubAife  “ cfeut)  eA  iiAie  ? ” 

<s  tuAb  toifcm  oit)be,  UiAb  fui*o  te  n’lte,  A$uf  An  oifeAt)  A^tif 
bbit>eAf  A5  eeAfcAt  tiAim  AmAf Ab  ; mA  ti^  teAe-f a a tAbAifc  *oAm, 
^eobAit)  eu  cuieiu$At)  mof,  A^tif  cnieiu§A*6  nAb  bftnt  te  fAgAit 
Af  An  CfAOgAt  bfonAb  fo.” 

“if  mAit  1 t>o  bAine,”  Af  fAn  UigeAfnA,  “ Abe  nft  eu  Abe  aj 
lAffAit)  mo  meAttAt),  m’t  eAfbuit)  tuAib-tbifei'n  nA  fui^o  te  n’lte 
ofc,  cA  of  Aguf  Aif^ioT)  Ann  *oo  pocA,  A^uf  but)  cbif  tiuie  x>o 
buit>eAbAf  do  tAbAife  do  T)niA  f aoi  t)o  t)iot  50  tA  do  belt  a^at).* 

Pi  f Aib  fiof  A5  An  t)Att  suf  b’e  Af  StAnuijteoif  e>o  bi  A5  CAine 
teif,  A^uf  *oubAifc  fb  teif  : “ tli  feAnmbfA  Abe  “obifce  acA  mb 
*iAf f Ait),  if  cinnee  mb  t)A  mbeitieAt)  fiof  AgAt)  50  fAib  of  nA 
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SAINT  PETER. 

A Folk  Story. 

An  old  woman  named  Biddy  Casey,  from  near  Riverstown,  in  the 
Co.  Sligo,  told  this  story  to  O’Conor  in  Athlone,  from  whom  I got  it. — 
Douglas  Hyde  [in  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht.] 

At  the  time  that  Saint  Peter  and  our  Saviour  were  walking 
the  country,  many  was  the  marvel  that  his  Master  showed  him, 
and  if  it  had  been  another  person  who  was  in  it,  and  who  had 
seen  half  as  much,  no  doubt  his  confidence  in  his  Master  would 
have  been  stronger  than  that  of  Peter. 

One  day  they  were  entering  a town,  and  there  was  a 
musician  sitting  half  drunk  on  the  side  of  the  road  and  he 
asking  for  alms.  Our  Saviour  gave  him  a piece  of  money, 
going  by  of  him.  There  came  wonder  on  Peter  at  that,  for 
he  said  to  himself,  “ Many’s  the  poor  man  in  great  want  that 
my  Master  refused,  but  now  He  has  given  alms  to  this  drunken 
musician;  but  perhap's,”  says  he  to  himself,  “ perhaps  He  likes 
music.” 

Our  Saviour  knew  what  was  in  Peter’s  mind,  but  He  did 
not  speak  a word  about  it. 

On  the  next  day  they  were  journeying  again  and  a poor 
friar  (sic)  met  them,  and  he  bowed  down  with  age  and  almost 
naked.  He  asked  our  Saviour  for  alms,  but  He  took  no  notice 
of  him,  and  did  not  answer  his  request. 

“ There’s  another  thing  that’s  not  right,”  said  Peter  in  his 
own  mind.  He  was  afraid  to  speak  to  his  Master  about  it,  but 
he  was  losing  his  confidence  in  Him  every  day. 

The  same  evening  they  were  approaching  another  village 
when  a blind  man  met  them  and  he  asking  alms.  Our  Saviour 
talked  with  him  and  said,  “What  do  you  want?”  “The 
price  of  a night’s  lodging,  the  price  of  something  to  eat,  and 
as  much  as  I shall  want  to-morrow;  if  you  can  give  it  to  me 
you  shall  get  great  recompense,  and  recompense  that  is  not  to 
be  found  in  this  sorrowful  world.” 

“ Good  is  your  talk,”  said  the  Lord,  “ but  you  are  only 
seeking  to  deceive  me?  you  are  in  no  want  of  the  price  of  a 
lodging  or  of  anything  to  eat;  you  have  gold  and  silver  in 
your  pocket;  and  you  ought  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  your 
having  enough  (to  do  you)  till  (next)  day.” 

The  blind  man  did  not  know  that  it  was  our  Saviour  who 
was  talking  to  him,  and  Ee  said  to  him,  “ T*  is  not  sermons, 
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Aif5io*o  ajahi  50  mbAinfeA  *6i'om  £,  ‘ tti5A  ’ teAC*  Anoif,  ni  teAf- 
cuigeAtin  *00  cAinu  tiAim.” 

“ 5°  *oeirnin  if  *oi'-e£itti*6e  An  feAf  tti,”  Af  fAn  UigeAfnA,  “ ni 
bei*6  of  nA  Aif 510*0  asa*o  1 bfA*o,”  A5tif  teif  fin  *o’p.d5  f£  An  *oaUj 
t)bf  peA*OAf  A5  £ifceA£c  leif  An  5corhfA*6,  A5tif  bf  *ouit  Ai5e  a 
mnfeAtc  *oo’n  *OAtt  £tif  mbtrO  £ Af  StAmiigteoif  *oo  bi  A5  cAinc 
teif,  Abe  ni  bftiAif  f£  Aon  fAitt.  Ate  *00  bi  feAf  eite  A5  £ifceA£c 
miAif  TmbAifC  Af  SLdnui$te6if  50  fAib  Of  A5tif  Aif5io*o  A5  An 
*OAtt;  1)11*0  f5fiOfA*o0if  mittceAO  *oo  bi  Ann,  a£c  *00  bi  fiof  Ai5e 
n Af  mnif  ^f  StdmnsteOif  Aon  bfens  AfiArh:  Cborh  UiAt  A5«f  bi 

SeifeAn  A5«f  llAotfi  peA*OAf  initiate,  tAims  An  f5fiofA*o0if  dim 
An  *OAltt  A5«f  *OtlbA1f  C teif,  “ UAbAlf  *OAm  *00  ttllT)  Olf  A5t1f 
Aif5i*o,  no  ctiiffeAO  f5iAn  cf£  *00  £foi*6e.” 

“ nft  of  nA  Aif5io*o  A5A111  ” Af  f aii  *OAtt,  “ *o-d  tnbei’OeA‘0,  m 
bei*0mn  A5  iAffAi*0  *o£ifce.” 

ACc  teif  fin  *oo  ptiAif  An  f5fiofA*ooif  5feim  Aip,  *oo  Otiif  fAoi 
£,  ^5tif  *oo  bAin  *o£  An  meA*o  *00  bi  Ai5e.  t)o  $^if  A5iif  t)o  f5feA*o 
An  *OAtt  torh  b-Af*o  A5«f  *o’feti*o  f£,  A5«f  OuAtAi’O  StAmng- 
teoif  A5«f  peAOAf  0. 

“ O eti5c0if  *o’d,  *oetinArh  Af  An  *OAtt,”  AffA  peA*OAf; 

“ 5°  feAttcAO,  A5tif  imteoOAi*o  f£  An  Oaoi  Ceti’onA,  5An 

CAinc  Af  An  bfeiteAttinAif,”  Af  .df  SLdmii§te6if . 

“ Utii5im  On,  nft  Aon  fti*o  1 bfotAO  tiAic  a 1Tlb,di$ifcif,”  AffA 

An  t-d  ’ii a *0iAi5  fin  *00  bi*0eA*OAf  A5  fitibAt  coif  fdfAi$,  A5tif 
tdims  teorhAn  ciocfAC  AtnAC.  “ Anoif  a pneA'OAif,”  Af  df 
Stdmn^teoip,  “ if  mime  A*otibAifC  eti  50  gcAittped  *00  beAtA  Af 
mo  fon,  Anoif  ceifi$  A5«f  CAbAif  tu  f£in  oo’n  teorhAn  A5iif 
imte00Ai*0  mife  fAOf.” 

T)o  fmuAin  peA*OAf  Ai5e  f£in  A5«f  "OtibAifc,  “ b’feAff  tiom  bdf 
Af  bit  eite  *o’pd$Ait  ’nd  te^mc  *oo  teOrhAn  rn’ite  ; cdiriAoi*o  cof- 
ttiAt  A5iif  ti5  tmn  fit  tiAi*0,  A5iif  md  feicim  £ A5  ceAtc  ftiAf 
tinn  fAnfAi*0  m£  Af  *oeifeA*0,  A5tif  C15  teAC-fA  imteAtc  fAOf.” 

“ ttfo*6  mAf  fin,”  Af  df  StdmngteOifs 

*Oo  teis  An  teOitiAn  f5feA*o,  A5tif  Af  50  bfdt  teif  ’ha  ivoiAig, 
A^tif  niof  bf a*oa  50  fAib  fe  A5  bfeit  offA,  A5tif  1 bpogAf  t)0ib. 

“ ^An  f iAf  a pbeA*oAif,,}  Af  An  Stdmn£teSif,  a£c  teig  peA*oAf 
Aif  f£in  nAC  5CiiAtAi*0  f£  focAt,  A5«f  ’o’tmtig  f£  AtnAO  foirn  a 
rt!di$ifcif.  ‘O’lompAig  An  UigeAfnA  Af  a Cut  A5«f  TmbAifC  f£ 
teif  aii  teOrhAn,  “ Ueifi$  Af  Aif  50  *001  An  f^fAt,”  Agtif  fintie 
\ £ ArhtAi*0. 


* teAo  ”=rr“imci5  teAC,"  “ AmAc  teAC,”  no  fu-o  -oe’n  cfofr  fin. 

5«f  **011156  t©Ac  ” bti-6  c6if  *00  belt  Ann,  7 ctng  An  *OeAihA?i  SM 


Saint  Peter. 
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bat  alms,  I am  looking  for.  I am  certain  that  if  you  did 
know  that  there  was  gold  or  silver  about  me,  you  would  take 
it  from  me.  Get  off  now;  I don’t  want  your  talk. 

“ Indeed,  you  are  a senseless  man,”  said  the  Lord;  “ you  will 
not  have  gold  or  silver  long,”  and  with  that  He  left  him. 

Saint  Peter  was  listening  to  the  discourse,  and  he  had  a wish 
to  tell  the  blind  man  that  it  was  our  Saviour  who  was  talking 
to  him,  but  he  got  no  opportunity.  But  there  was  another 
man  listening  when  our  Saviour  said  that  the  blind  man  had 
gold  and  silver.  It  was  a wicked  robber  who  was  in 
it;  but  he  knew  that  our  Saviour  never  told  a lie.  As  soon 
as  He  and  Saint  Peter  were  gone,  this  robber  came  to  the  blind 
man,  and  said  to  him,  “ Give  me  your  gold  and  silver,  or  I’ll  put 
a knife  through  your  heart.” 

“ I have  no  gold  or  silver,”  said  the  blind  man ; “ if  I had 
I wouldn’t  be  looking  for  alms.”  But  with  that  the  robber 
caught  hold  of  him,  put  him  under  him,  and  took  from  him 
all  he  had.  The  blind  man  shouted  and  screamed  as  loud  as 
he  was  able,  and  our  Saviour  and  Peter  heard  him. 

“ There’s  wrong  being  done  to  the  blind  man,”  said  Peter. 

“ Get  treacherously  and  it  will  go  the  same  way,”  said  our 
Saviour,  “ not  to  speak  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.” 

“ I understand  you;  there  is  nothing  hid  from  you,  Master,” 
said  Peter. 


The  day  after  that  they  were  journeying  by  a desert,  and 
a greedy  lion  came  out.  “ How,  Peter,”  said  our  Saviour,  “ you 
often  said  that  you  would  lose  your  life  for  Me;  go  now  and) 
give  yourself  to  the  lion,  and  I shall  escape  safe.” 

Peter  thought  to  himself  and  said,  “ I would  sooner  meet 
any  other  death  than  let  a lion  eat  me ; we  are  swift-footed  and 
we  can  run  from  him,  and  if  I see  him  coming  up  with  us  I 
will  remain  behind,  and  you  can  escape  safe.” 

“ Let  it  be  so,”  said  our  Saviour. 

The  lion  gave  a roar,  and  off  and  away  with  him  after  them, 
and  it  was  not  long  till  he  was  gaining  on  them,  and  close 
up  to  them. 

“Remain  behind,  Peter,”  said  our  Saviour;  but  Peter  let 
on  that  he  never  heard  a word,  and  went  running  out  before 
his  Master.  The  Lord  turned  round  and  said  to  the  lion,  “ Go 
back  to  the  desert,”  and  so  he  did. 

Peter  looked  behind  him,  and  when  he  saw  the  lion  going 
back,  he  stood  till  our  Saviour  came  up  with  him. 
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flAom  peAOAf; 


T>’fenb  peAt>Af  cAob-f  iAf  *ob,  A$nf  nnAif  bonnAifc  fe  aii 
teorhAti  as  ont  Af  Aif  t)o  feAf  fb  50  ocAim^  df  Stdnmgcedif 
ftiAf  teif;  “ A peAt>Aif,”  Af  Sb,  “ *o’pd5  cti  mb  1 mbAOgAt,  Aguf 
— fno  bnt>  rneAfA  ’nd  fin, — T>’innif  cn  bfeu^A.” 

“ tlinne  me  fin,”  Af  peAOAf,  “ mAf  bi  fiof  A^Am  50  bpmi 
cntfiAbc  A^At)  of  cionn  $Ab  nit),  m n-e  Atfidm  Af  teomAn  An  fdf- 
A15.” 

“ Coifs  t)o  bent,  A$nf  nd  bi  a$  mnfeAbc  bfen^,  m fAib  fiof 
A^At)  Agtif  *od  bpeicped  tn6  1 mbAogAt  AmdfAb  *00  tfbisped  mb 
Af  if , cd  fiof  A^Am  Af  fmnAincib  *oo  bforbe.” 

“ tliof  fmnAin  mb  AfiAtii  50  noeAfnAit)  cn  Aon  nit)  nAC  fAib 
ceAfc,”  Af-fA  peA*OAf; 

55  Sin  bfeng  eile,”  Af  Af  StdnnigCeoif;  “ flAb  cnimm  teAC  An 
td  *oo  tn$  mb  oeifc  oo’n  feAf-ceoit  *oo  bi  teAt  Af  meifge,  bi 
lon^AncAf  ofc  A$nf  “onbAifc  cn  teAC  pein  gup  iomt)A  *onme  bobc 
t)o  bi  1 n-eAfbmt)  moip  T)’eici5  mb,  A^nf  50  “ocng  mb  t)bifc  *oo 
feAf  tjo  bi  Af  meif^e  mAf  bi  *onit  A^Am  1 gcebt;  t\n  td  ’nA  t)iAi§ 
fin  T>’eici5  mb  An  feAn-bpdtAip,  A$nf  onbAipc  cn  nAb  fAib  An  nit) 
rin  ceAfc.  An  cpAtnonA  ceuonA  if  cnitfnn  teAC  cpeno  t^ftA  1 
ocAoib  An  OAitt;  ITHnebbAit)  mb  Anoif  owe  ca*o  pdt  finneAf 
mAf  fin;  Tlinne  An  feAf-ceoit  niof  mo  t)e  tfiAit  ’nd  finne  fibe 
bpdtAp  t)’d  fopc  6 fn$At)  iAt>.  Sbdbdit  fb  AnAm  CAitin  6 piAn- 
CAib  iffinn;  t)bi  eAfbnit)  bomn  Aip^it)  niffi  A^np  bi  fi  A5  *ont 
peACAt)  mAfbtAb  “oo  tiennAm  te  nA  pd;§Ait,  Abe  toipmifj;  An  feAf- 
ceoit  i,  tn^  fb  An  bonn  *oi,  cit)  50  fAib  eAfbnit)  enge  Aif  fein  An 
c-Am  cen*onA;  tTlAit)if  teif  An  mbpdtAip,  m fAib  Aon  eAfbnit) 
Aif-feAn,  cit)  50  bfnAif  fb  Ainm  bpdtAp  bnt)  bAtt  *oe’n  *oiAbAt  b, 
Agnf  fin  b An  pdt  nAb  oeng  mb  Aon  dipo  Aif.  tTlAi'oip  teif  An 
•OAtt,  t>o  bi  a T)biA  Ann  a pocA,  oip  if  fiof  An  feAn-pocAt,  “ An 
die  a bftnt  t>o  bipce  bbit)  “oo  bfoitie  tbi.” 

SeAt  jeAff  ’nA  tiiAig  fin  onbAipc  peAt>Af,  “ A IDbdigifcif,  cd 
ebtAf  a^ao  Af  nA  fmnAincib  if  nAigmge  1 gcpoitie  An  t)uine,  Agnp 
b’n  n6imit>  feb  AmAb  gbittim  ,onic  Annf  ^Ab  nit).” 

Cimbiott  feAbcmAine  ’nA  t)iAi$-fin  to  biot)Af  A5  finbAt  cfe 
bnocAib  A^nf  ftbibcib,  A^nf  bAitteAOAf  An  beAtAb.  te  cnicitn  nA 
ti-oit)be  tAini^  cemnceAb  A$nf  coifneAb  Aj;nf  feAfftAin  tfomr 
t)bi  An  oit)be  botfi  ocfbA  fin  n£f  fen*OA*OAf  cof-dn  CAOfAC 
t)’feicedt;  Ctiuic  peA*OAf  AnAgAit)  cAffAi^e  A^nf  toic  fb  a bof 
corh  *oonA  fin  ndf  feno  fb  coifcbim  *00  finbAt; 

CbonnAifC  df  Stdnnigtebtf  fotnf  beA^  fAoi  bnn  cnnic,  Agnf 
•onbAifc  Sb  te  peAt)Af,  “ fAn  mAf  cd  cn  Ajnf  f AbAit)  mife  Ag 
cbfnigeAbc  con^nAirh  te  t)’iombAf.” 


Saint  Peter: 
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“Peter,”  said  He,  “you  left  me  in  danger,  and,  what  was 
worse  than  that,  you  told  lies.” 

“ I did  that,”  said  Peter,  “ because  I knew  that  you  have 
power  over  everything,  not  alone  over  the  lion  of  the  wilder- 
ness.” 

“Silence  your  mouth,  and  do  not  be  telling  lies;  you  did 
not  know,  and  if  you  were  to  see  Me  in  danger  to-morrow  you 
would  forsake  Me  again.  I know  the  thoughts  of  your  heart.” 

“ I never  thought  that  you  did  anything  that  was  not  right,” 
said  Peter. 

“That  is  another  lie,”  said  our  Saviour;  “do  you  not 
remember  the  day  that  I gave  alms  to  the  musician  who  was 
half  drunk,  there  was  wonder  on  you,  and  you  said  to  yourself 
that  many’s  the  poor  man  in  great  want  whom  I refused,  and 
that  I gave  alms  to  a drunken  man  because  I liked  music. 
The  day  after  that  I refused  the  old  friar,  and  you  said  that 
that  was  not  right ; and  the  same  evening  you  remember  what 
happened  about  the  blind  man.  I will  explain  to  you  now 
why  I acted  like  that.  That  musician  did  more  good  than 
twenty  friars  of  his  sort  since  ever  they  were  born.  He  saved 
a girl’s  soul  from  the  pain  of  hell.  She  wanted  a piece  of 
money  and  was  going  to  commit  a deadly  sin  to  get  it,  but 
the  musician  prevented  her,  and  gave  her  the  piece  of  money, 
though  he  himself  was  in  want  of  a drink  at  the  same  time. 
As  for  the  friar,  he  was  not  in  want  at  all;  although  he  had 
the  name  of  friar,  he  was  a limb  of  the  devil,  and  that  was 
why  I paid  him  no  heed.  As  for  the  blind  man,  his  God  was 
in  his  pocket,  for  the  old  word  is  true,  “ Where  your  store  is, 
your  heart  will  be  with  it.’  ” 

A short  time  after  that  Peter  said,  “ Master,  you  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  most  lonesome  thoughts  in  the  heart  of  man, 
and  from  this  moment  out  I submit  to  you  in  everything.” 

About  a week  after  that  they  were  traveling  through  hills 
and  mountains,  and  they  lost  their  way.  With  the  fall  of 
night  there  came  lightning,  thunder,  and  heavy  rain.  The 
night  was  so  dark  they  could  not  see  a sheep’s  path.  Peter 
fell  against  a rock  and  hurt  his  foot  so  badly  that  he  was 
not  able  to  walk  a step. 

Our  Saviour  saw  a little  light  under  the  foot  of  a hill,  and 
He  said  to  Peter,  “Remain  where  you  are,  and  I will  go  to 
seek  help  to  carry  you.” 

“ There  is  no  help  to  be  found  in  this  wild  place,”  said 
Peter,  “ and  don’t  leave  me  here  in  danger  by  myself.” 

“ Be  it  so,”  said  our  Saviour,  and  with  that  He  gave  a whistle, 
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tlaom  peat>ap; 


ili’t  aon  bonsnam  te  pasait  ann  pan  die  fiabdin  pe<5,”  ap 
Deaoap,  *•  asup  teis  ann  po  me  1 mbao$at  Horn  pbm  ” 

“ Plot)  map  fin,”  ap  dp  Stdnuistebip,  Asup  teif  fin  *00  teis  pb 
fea*o,  aguf  tdims  ceatpap  feaf,  Asup  cia  bi  *na  baipcin  of  fa  abc 
an  feaf  *00  pspiop  an  *oalt  feat  foinhe  fin.  T)’aitni$  pb  dp 
Stdnuistebip  asup  peaoap,  asup  *oubaipc  pb  te  n-a  buio  feaf 
peaoap  “o’lomhap  50  cupamah  50  *oui  an  dic-hbmnuit>e  *00  bi  aca 
ameaps  na  scnoc;  “ Chuip  an  beipc  peo,”  af  fe,  “ of  A$up  aip- 
510*0  ann  mo  beatab-fa  feat  seapp  o foin.” 

t)’iombaif  fia*o  peatMp  50  *oci  feomfa  faoi  tatarh  ; bi  ceme 
bpedg  ann,  a$uf  huipea'OAp  an  feaf  toicte  1 nsap  t)i,  a$uf  tu£- 
a“oap  “oeob  *oo.  Chuic  pb  ann  a.  bootat)  asup  -oo  finne  dp 
Stdnuistebip  tops  na  cfoife  te  n-a  meap,  of  cionn  na  toice,  asup 
nuaif  t)uifi5  fe  ‘o’feu'o  fb  fiubat  bom  mait  asup  *o’peut)  fb  piam. 
Phi  lonsancap  aif,  miaif  *6uipi$  fb,  A$up  *o’piappui5  T&  cpeut)  “oo 
bain  “00.  'O’innif  af  Stdnuistebip  “ob  sac  nit)  maf  t^fta. 

“ Shaoit  mb,”  af  fa  pea*oaf,  “ 50  f aib  mb  mafb  asup  50  f aib 
mb  fuap  as  *oopup  ptaitip,  abc  niof  peut)  mb  “out  apceab  maf 
bi  an  oopup  “opui*oce,  A$up  m faib  t)oipfebip  te  pasait.” 

“ Aiftins  too  bi  asat)  ” af  af  Stdnuistebip,  “abc  if  fiof 
i ; ua  an  ptaiteap  “opui“oce  asup  m’t  fb  te  belt  popsaitce  50 
bpds’  mife  bap  af  fon  peacait)  an  bine  *oaonna,  “oo  huip  peaps 
af  m’atAif.  rii  bdp  coiccionnca  abc  baf  ndipeab  geobap  mb,  abc 
bifeobaib  mb  afif  so-stopmap  asup  poipseotait)  mb  an  ftaiteaf 
*oo  bi  *opui*oce,  asup  bbi*b  cupa  “oo  “boippebip  ! ” 

“ OfA,  a TTIhdisipop,”  Af  fa  peat)af,  “ m pbioip  50  bpuigted 
bdp  ndipeab,  nab  teisped  t)arh-fa  baf  fdsait  af  “oo  fon-pa,  cd  mb 
fbit)  asup  coitceannab.” 

“ Saoiteann  cu  fin,”  af  af  Stdnuistebip. 


Uhainis  an  c-am  a faib  af  Stdnuistebip  te  bdp  fdgaitr  An 
cp atnona  poime  fin  bi  fb  pbm  asup  an  “od  abpcat  oeus  as  peipe; 
nuaif  “oubaipc  fb,  “ cd  feaf  asaib  as  “out  mo  bpat.”  Phi  cpiob- 
toio  mop  offa  asup  “oubaipc  sat  -Aon  aca  “ an  mife  b ? ” Abc 
•oubaifc  Seifean,  “ an  cb  tumap  te  n-a  tiim  ann  pan  tnbip  tiom,’ 
ip  b pin  an  peap  bfaitpeap  mb.” 

'Oubaifc  pea“oaf  ann  pin,  “ vA  mbeibeat)  an  “oornan  lomUm 
1 o’asait),”  af  peipean,  “ ni  belt)  mipe  1 “o’asait),”  abc  “oubaifc  ^f 
StAnui$tebif  teif,  “ put  m A $oipeann  an  Coiteab  anobc  ceitfit) 
(peunpait))  cu  mb  cfi  h-uaife.” 

“ “Oo  seobamn  b Ay  put  m-d  ceitpinn  tu,”  af  pa  pea*oaf,  ^50 
•oeirhm  m beitpeao  tuj” 


Saint  Peter,' 
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and  there  came  four  men;  and  who  was  captain  of  them  but 
the  person  who  robbed  the  blind  man  a while  before  that ! He 
recognised  our  Saviour  and  Peter,  and  told  his  men  to  carry 
Peter  carefully  to  the  dwelling-place  they  had  among  the  hills ; 
“ these  two  put  gold  and  silver  in  my  way  a short  time  ago,” 
said  he. 

They  carried  Peter  into  a chamber  under  the  ground.  There 
was  a fine  fire  in  it,  and  they  put  the  wounded  man  near  it, 
and  gave  him  a drink.  He  fell  asleep,  and  our  Saviour  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  his  finger  above  the  wound,  and 
when  he  awoke  he  was  able  to  walk  as  well  as  ever.  There 
was  wonder  on  him  when  he  awoke,  and  he  asked  “ what 
happened  to  him.”  Our  Saviour  told  him  each  thing,  and  how 
it  occurred. 

“ I thought,”  said  Peter,  “ that  I was  dead,  and  that  I was 
up  at  the  gate  of  heaven;  but  I could  not  get  in,  for  the  door 
was  shut,  and  there  was  no  doorkeeper  to  be  found.” 

“ It  was  a vision  you  had,”  said  our  Saviour,  “ but  it  is  true. 
Heaven  is  shut,  and  is  not  to  be  opened  until  I die  for  the  sin 
of  the  human  race,  who  put  anger  on  My  Father.  It  is  not  a 
common,  but  a shameful,  death  I shall  get;  but  I shall  rise 
again  gloriously,  and  open  the  heaven  that  was  shut,  and  you 
shall  be  doorkeeper.” 

“ Ora ! Master,”  said  Peter,  “ it  cannot  be  that  you  would 
get  a shameful  death;  would  you  not  allow  me  to  die  for  you; 
I am  ready  and  willing.” 

“ You  think  that,”  said  our  Saviour. 


The  time  came  when  our  Saviour  was  to  get  death.  The 
evening  before  that  He  himself  and  His  twelve  disciples  were 
at  supper,  when  He  said,  “ There  is  a man  of  you  going  to  betray 
me.”  There  was  great  trouble  on  them,  and  each  of  them 
said,  “ Am  I he?  ” But  He  said,  “ He  who  dips  with  his  hand 
in  the  dish  with  Me,  he  is  the  man  who  shall  betray  Me.” 

Peter  then  said,  “ If  the*  whole  world  were  against  you, 
“ I will  not  be  against  you.”  But  our  Saviour  said  to  him, 
“ Before  the  cock  crows  to-night  you  will  reneague  (deny)  Me 
three  times.” 

“I  would  die  before  I would  reneague  you,”  said  Peter; 
“ indeed  I shall  not  reneague  you.” 


When  death- judgment  was  passed  upon  our  Saviour,  His 
enemies  were  beating  Him  and  6pitting  on  Him.  Peter  was 
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tlAorn  peADAf: 


TluAif  uu^aA  bfeiteArnnAf  bAif  Af  Af  SLAnuigtebif,  bi  a buit) 
n&\t\AT>  buAtAb  Agtif  a$  CAtAt)  ftmigAifte  Aif.  t)bi'  peAt)Af 

Atnuij;  Ann  fAn  scuifc,  niiAif  tAinig  CAitin-Airrifife  tinge  Aguf 
tnibAift  teif  “ bi  cufA  te  btofA.”  •“  tli’t  fiof  AgAtn,”  Af  f4 
peAtiAf,  “ cat>  e cA  cu  f.A’b.” 

fltiAif  bi  fe  Ag  T>ut  AmAt  An  geACA,  Ann  fin,  t)tibAifc  cAitin 
bite,  “ fin  feAf  t>o  bi  te  bfofA,”  Ate  tug  feifeAn  a rnionnA  nAd 
fAib  eotAf  Af  bit  Aige  Aif.  Ann  fin  ’oubAifc  cuit>  *oe  nA  *OAoimb 
*oo  bi  Ag  eifceAtc,  “ ni’t  AriifAf  Af  bit  nAt  fAib  tn  teif,  AitnigmiT) 
Af  *00  tAinc  b.”  Ubug  fe  nA  mionnAit)  rnofA  Ann  fin,  nAf  teif 
b,  Aguf  Af  bAtt  *oo  gtAot>  An  coiteAt,  Aguf  tuininig  fb  Ann  fill 
Af  nA  foctAib  ’onbAifC  -df  SL&nuigteoif,  Aguf  *oo  fit  fb  nA  *oeof4 
Aitfige,  Aguf  fiiAif  fe  mAiteAitinAf  o’n  ce  *00  teit  fe.  O eobfAb4 
ftAitif  'Aige  Anoif,  Aguf  rnA  fiteAnn  finne  nA  *oebfA  Aitfige  fAOi 
n-^f  tobCAib  mAf  *oo  fit  feifeAn  iat>,  geobAmAcm)  mAiteArhnAf 
mAf  fUAif  feifeAn  e,  Aguf  cuiffit)  fb  cen*o  mite  f^itce  forhAinn; 
nuAif  fAbAf  finne  50  -ooftif  ftAitifs 


Saint  Peter . 
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outside  in  the  court,  when  there  came  a servant-girl  to  him 
and  said  to  him,  “ You  were  with  Jesus.”  “ I don’t  know,” 
says  Peter,  “ what  you  are  saying.” 

Then  when  he  was  going  out  the  gate  another  girl  said, 
“ There’s  the  man  who  was  with  Jesus,”  but  he  took  his  oath 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  at  all  of  Him.  Then  some  of  the 
people  who  were  listening  said,  “ There  is  no  doubt  at  all  but 
you  were  with  Him;  we  know  it  by  your  talk.”  He  took  the 
great  oaths  then  that  he  was  not  with  Him.  And  on  the 
spot  the  cock  crew,  and  then  he  remembered  the  words  our 
Saviour  said,  and  he  wept  the  tears  of  repentance,  and  he 
found  forgiveness  from  Him  whom  he  denied.  He  has  the  keys 
of  heaven  now,  and  if  we  shed  the  tears  of  repentance  for  our 
faults,  as  he  shed  them,  we  shall  find  forgiveness  as  he  found 
it,  and  he  will  welcome  us  with  a hundred  thousand  welcomes 
when  we  go  to  the  door  of  heaven. 
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m An  t&  11115  An  c-SAinu  AnnsAn  e^5lAis;* 

t)ti!  Ap  StAnni$teoip  Ajjnp  tlAorh  peAt)Ap  aj;  ppAifoeopAbu 
upAtnbnA,  Ajjnp  *00  CAfAb  peAn-feAp  oppAt  t)bi  Ati  *onine  bobu 
fin  50  *oonA,  ni  pAib  Aif  Abu  ceipueAbA  Agnp  peAn-bouA  pupoicte, 
agnp  5^n  fifi  ha  mbpbs  f aoi  n-A  bopAib;  T)’iApp  pb  *obipc  Ap  -dp 
*oCi$eApnA  A^np  Ap  riAorh  peATtAp:  t)tii  upnAig  a$  peA*OAp  *00 

Ati  t)onAn  bobu  Agnp  fAoit  pb  50  t>uinbpAt)  An  CigeApnA  pnt) 
615m  *06;  /bbu  niop  bmp  An  UigeApnA  Aon  upturn  Ann,  Abu  *o’imti$ 
pe  tAipip  5An  ppeAgAipu  tAbAipu  *062  t)bi  lon^AnuAf  Ap  ptieAtMp 
pAoi  pin;  6ip  fAoit  pb  50  >ouinbpAt)  An  UigeApnA  *00  j;Ab  Ainbeip- 
eOip  a pAib  ocpAp  Aip,  Abu  bi  pAiubiop  Aip  Aon  nit)  vo  pA*6. 

Art  IS  Ap  nA  ttiApAb  bi  An  UigeApnA  Ajnp  peAt)Ap  a$  ppAip- 
•oebpAbu  Apip  Ap  An  mbotAp  cenxmA,  Agnp  biA  *o’peiepeAt!>  piAt>  A5 
ueAbu  ’nA  gcoinne  Ann  pAn  ^ceApu-Aiu  Ann  a pAib  An  peAn-feAp 
bobu  An  IS  poirhe  pin  Abu  piobAititie  Agnp  ctoibeAm  nobuA  Ai^e 
Ann  a tAirhj  UHAinij;  pb  bticA  Agnp  T>’iApp  pb  Aipsiot)  oppA; 
Utuis  An  UigeApnA  An  u-Aipgiot)  *06  $An  pobAt  *oo  pAt>,  Agnp  *o’imti§ 
An  pobAitit)e;  t)bi  lon^AnuAf  ’onbAtuA  Ap  pneA*oAp  Ann  pm,  oip 
fAoit  pb  50  pAib  An  lomApctnt)  meipnig  A3  Ap  t)Ui$eApnA  Aip^iot) 
*00  tAbAipu  *00  5A*0Ult)  Ap  pAiubiop;  tlllAlp  bi  An  UlgeApnA  Aglip 
'PeA’OAp  imuigte  UAmAtt  beA$  Ap  An  mbbtAp  niop  pent)  peAT>Ap 
gAn  ceipu  *oo  bnp  Aip.  “ tl  Ab  mop  An  p^ent  a UbigeApnA  ” Ap  pb 
8-  nAb  *0015  un  *OAT>Arh  *oo’n  tionAn  bobu  *o’iApp  *oeipe  opu  An*ob, 
Abu  50  “oung  un  Aipgiot)  t)o’n  biteAtfmAb  5At)ni*be  *oo  tAims  bn^At) 
te  ctoitieAm  Ann  a tAim  : nAb  pAib  pinn-ne  ’n  Ap  mbeipu  A$np 
ni  pAib  Ann  Abu  peAp  Am  Ain  ; uA  ctoibeAtfi  AgAm-pA  ” *oeip  pb,- 
f‘  Agnp  b’  peApp  An  peAp  mipe  ’nA  eipeAn  ! ” “A  pbeAt)Aip  ” Ap 
pAn  Ui$eApnA  “ ni  peiceAnn  unpA  Abu  An  uAob  Amuij,  Abu  bi*Oim- 


*p«Aip  me  Ati  pjeut  po,  o peAp-oibpe  -oo  tn  A5  lletjirijcon  *Oe  ttoipce,  *Opttim  ah  c 
reA3Ai"l,  acc  cuaIap  50  mime  e.  ni  h-iADforiA  ceApc-pocAit  Atin  a bpuAipeAf  e. 
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HOW  COVETOUSNESS  CAME  INTO  THE  CHURCH. 

This  is  a story  I have  often  heard.  The  above  version  I got  from 
a man  near  Monivea,  in  Galway,  though  I do  not  give  his  exact  words. 
I heard  one  nearly  identical,  only  told  in  English,  in  the  Co.  Tipperary. 
The  story  reminded  me  so  strongly  of  those  strange  semi-comic 
mediaeval  moralities,  common  at  an  early  date  to  most  European 
languages — such  pieces  as  Goethe  has  imitated  in  his  story  of  “ St.  Peter 
and  the  Horse-shoe  ” — that  I could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  turn  it 
into  rhyme,  though  it  is  not  rhymed  in  the  original.  More  than  one 
celebrated  piece  of  both  English  and  French  literature  founded  upon 
the  same  motif  as  this  story  will  occur  to  the  student. — Douglas  Hyde. 
[Beligious  Songs  of  Connacht .] 

As  once  our  Saviour  and  St.  Peter 
Were  walking  over  the  hills  together, 

In  a lonesome  place  that  was  by  the  sea, 

Beside  the  border  of  Galilee, 

Just  as  the  sun  to  set  began 

Whom  should  they  meet  but  a poor  old  man ! 

His  coat  was  ragged,  his  hat  was  torn, 

He  seemed  most  wretched  and  forlorn, 

Penury  stared  in  his  haggard  eye, 

And  he  asked  an  alms  as  they  passed  him  by. 

Peter  had  only  a copper  or  two, 

So  he  looked  to  see  what  the  Lord  would  do. 

The  man  was  trembling — it  seemed  to  him — 

With  hunger  and  cold  in  every  limb. 

But,  nevertheless,  our  Lord  looked  grave, 

He  turned  away  and  He  nothing  gave. 

And  Peter  was  vexed  awhile  at  that 
And  wondered  what  our  Lord  was  at, 

Because  he  had  thought  Him  much  too  good 
To  ever  refuse  a man  for  food. 

But  though  he  wondered  he  nothing  said, 

Nor  asked  the  cause,  for  he  was  afraid. 

It  happened  that  the  following  day 
They  both  returned  that  very  way, 

And  whom  should  they  meet  where  the  man  had  been, 

But  a highway  robber,  gaunt  and  lean ! 

And  in  his  belt  a naked  sword — 

For  an  alms  he,  too,  besought  the  Lord. 
u Pie’s  an  ass,”  thought  Peter,  “ to  meet  us  thus; 

He  won’t  get  anything  from  us.” 

But  Peter  was  seized  with  such  surprise, 

He  scarcely  could  believe  his  eyes 
When  he  saw  the  Master,  without  a word, 

Give  to  the  man  who  had  the  sword. 

After  the  man  was  gone  again 
His  wonder  Peter  could  not  restrain, 

But  turning  to  our  Saviour,  said  : 

“ Master,  the  man  who  asked  for  bread, 


3824  triAp  tAmig  An  c t>Ainc  AnnpAn  eAgtAip: 

pe  An  eAob-Apcig  : m p eiceAnn  cup  a Abe  copp  nA  n*OAome  nuAif 
peicim-pe  An  cpoi’be;  Adu  bbi*b  piop  AgA*o  50  poit  ” Ap  S3 
“ cpbu*o  pAt  *oo  pinne  mb  pm.” 

Uhuic  pb  AmAb  Aon  tA  ArhAin  ’nA  tnAig  pm  50  nxieAbAit)  Ap 
*oUi$eApnA  Agup  peA*OAp  AmugA  Ap  nA  ptbibcib:  t)til  cemnceAh 

Agup  coipneAb  Agup  peApptAin  tfiop  Ann,  Agup  bi  piA*o  bAi*bce,  Agup 
An  botAp  CAittee  aca:  Cia  'o’peicpeA‘6  piAT)  bucA  Ann  pm  Abe  An 

pobAitit>e  ceuxmA  a *ocug  An  UigeApnA  Aipgiox>  vo  An  tA  pm,- 
TluAip  tAmig  pb  bucA  bi  cpuAig  Aige  t)bib,  Agup  pug  pb  teip  ia*o 
50  x>ti  uAig  vo  bi  Aige  pAoi  btm  CAippige,  AtneApg  nA  ptbibceAt), 
Agup  bAm  pb  An  c-eu*0Ah  ptiub  xnob  Agup  buip  bux>Aig  cipme 
oppA,  Agup  tug  neApc  te  n’lte  Agup  te  n’ot  *obib  Agup  teAbuit) 
te  Untie  Aip,  Agup  gAh  wile  pope  ■o’peu’o  pb  tieunArh  *obib  t)o 
pinne  pb  b.  Ar\  tA  Ap  nA  tfiApAb  nuAip  bi  An  pcoipm  tApe,  tug 
pe  AtnAb  iati  Agup  mop  pAg  pb  iati  gup  btnp  pb  Ap  An  mbotAp  ceApc 
tAt),  Agup  tvs  ton  *ooib  te  b-AgAiti  An  Aipcip.  “ tTIo  bompiAp  ! ” 
Ap  peA'OAp  teip  pbm  Ann  pm,  “ bi  An  ceApc  as  CigeApnA,  ip  mAit 
An  peAp  An  gAtiuitie ; ip  lorrrbA  peAp  coip,”  Ap  peipeAn,  “ nAb 
noeApnAiti  An  oipeAX)  pm  *OAm-pA  ! ” 

tli  pAib  piA*o  a bpAT)  imtigte  Ap  An  mbotAp  Ann  pm  50  bpuAip 
piAt)  peAp  mApb  Agup  b pmee  Ap  bnAim  a tipomA  Ap  tAp  An  botAip,' 
Agup  o’Aitnig  peAiDAp  b gup  Ab  b An  peAn-peAp  ceuxmA  *oo 
tnutcAig  An  UigeApnA  An  obipc  *oo;  “ "b’otc  *oo  pmneAmAp  ” Ap 
peAT)Ap  teip  pern,  “ Aipgioti  t>o  *oiutcugAt>  tio’n  ourne  bobt  pm, 
Agup  peut  b mApb  Anoip  te  oonAp  Agup  Anpo.”  “ A pbeAOAip  ” 
Ap  pAn  UigeApnA  “ cbiti  tAtt  huig  An  bpeAp  pm  Agup  penb  cpbAt) 
tA  Aige  Ann  a pbcA;”  CuAiti  peAtDAp  Anonn  binge  Agup  topAig 
pb  Ag  tAirhfingAt)  a feAn-hbcA  Agup  epeuo  *oo  ptiAip  pb  Ann  Abe 
a tAn  Aipgio*o  geAt,  Agup  cimbiott  cuptA  pibix>  bonn  oip.  “ A 
CbigeApnA,”  Ap  pA  peA*0Ap,  ‘‘  t)bi  An  ceApc  AgA*o-pA,  Agup  cia  bb 
put)  “beunpAp  cu  no  *6bAppAp  cu  Apip,  ni  pAbAit)  mb  1 *0’  AgAi*b.’5 
“ ’OeunpAit)  pm  a pneAX)Aip,”  Ap  pAn  CigeApnA:  “ ^t^c 

An  c-Aipgiox)  pm  Anoip  Agup  CAit  ApceAb  b Ann  pAn  bpott 


How  Covetousness  came  into  the  Churchg 
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The  poor  old  man  of  yesterday, 

Why  did  you  turn  from  him  away  ? 

But  to  this  robber,  this  shameless  thief, 

Give,  when  he  asked  you  for  relief. 

I thought  it  most  strange  for  you  to  do ; 

We  needn’t  have  feared  him,  we  were  two* 

I have  a sword  here,  as  you  see, 

And  could  have  used  it  as  well  as  he ; 

And  I am  taller  by  a span, 

For  he  was  only  a little  man.” 

“Peter,”  said  our  Lord,  “you  see 
Things  but  as  they  seem  to  be. 

Look  within  and  see  behind, 

Know  the  heart  and  read  the  mind, 

’Tis  not  long  before  you  know 
Why  it  was  I acted  so.” 

After  this  it  chanced  one  day 
Our  Lord  and  Peter  went  astray, 

Wandering  on  a mountain  wide, 

Nothing  but  waste  on  every  side. 

Worn  with  hunger,  faint  with  thirst, 

Peter  followed,  the  Lord  went  first. 

Then  began  a heavy  rain. 

Lightning  gleamed  and  flashed  again, 

Another  deluge  poured  from  heaven, 

The  slanting  hail  swept  tempest-driven. 

Then,  when  fainting,  frozen,  spent, 

A man  came  towards  them  through  the  bent. 
And  Peter  trembled  with  cold  and  fright, 

When  he  knew  again  the  robber  wight. 

But  the  robber  brought  them  to  his  cave, 

And  what  he  had  he  freely  gave. 

He  gave  them  wine,  he  gave  them  bread, 

He  strewed  them  rushes  for  a bed, 

He  lent  them  both  a clean  attire 
And  dried  their  clothes  before  the  fire. 

And  when  they  rose  the  following  day 
He  gave  them  victuals  for  the  way, 

And  never  left  them  till  he  showed 
The  road  he  thought  the  straightest  road. 

“The  Master  was  right,”  thought  Peter  then? 
“The  robber  is  better  than  better  men, 

There’s  many  an  honest  man,”  thought  he, 
“Who  never  did  as  much  for  me.” 

They  had  not  left  the  robber’s  ground 
Above  an  hour,  when  lo,  they  found 
A man  upon  the  mountain  track 
Lying  dead  upon  his  back. 

And  Peter  soon,  with  much  surprise, 

The  beggarman  did  recognize. 


3826  TTI  Ap  tdim^  An  z Sa me  AnnpAn  eAslAips 

mCnA  fcAtt,  m bionn  Ann  pAn  Aipp;io*o  50  mime  Atz  mAtlACc  m<5pt 
Chpmnm£  peAT>Ap  An  c-AipgioT)  le  CCile,  A^up  CtiAit)  p6  50  vz7 
An  pott-monA  teip  ; acc  miAip  bi  p6  T)ut  *o’d  CAiteArh  ApceAC,- 
s‘  oC6n,”  Ap  p£  teip  p£m,  “ nAC  Aiftbetit  An  eptiA-i;  An  C-Aip5io*o 
bpedg  po  *oo  Cup  Amu$A,  A^up  ip  mime  bionn  ocpAp  A^up  cApc 
A^iip  ptiACc  Ap  An  triAigipcip,  6ip  m cti^Ann  pe  Aon  Aipe  t>6  p£m,< 
aCc  con^boCAiP)  mipe  0111*0  ve  ’n  Aipgiot)  po  Ap  pon  AteApApCm; 
a ^An  piop  *oo,'  A^np  b’peApp’oe  e.”  teip  pin  *00  CAit  p6  An  c- 
Aip^iot)  ^eAt  tube,  ApceAC  Ann  pAn  bpott,  1 piobc  50  5CtmnpeA*6 
An  Ui$eApnA  An  copAn,  A^np  30  pAOitpeAt)  pe  50  pAib  p6  mte 
CAitce  ApeeAC:  tliiAip  tAim^  p6  Ap  AipAnn  pin  *o’piAppmg  An  Ci$- 

eApnA,  *66  “ A pbeA*OAip,”  Ap  p£,  “ Ap  CAit  cu  An  c-Aipjiot)  pin  mte 
ApceAC.”  “ CbAiteAp  ” Ap  peA*OAp,  “ aCc  AiriAin  piopA  oip  no 
■06,  T)o  Con^bAij  m6  te  biA*0  A^up  *oeoC  *oo  CeAnnAc  ’ouic-pe.” 

“ O ! a pbeA*OAip,”  Ap  pAn  TijeApnA,  “ cpeA*o  pdt  nAC  n*oeAp- 
nAit)  cn  mAp  TmbAipc  mipe  teAC.  peAp  pAnncAC  tu,  A^up  b6it> 
An  cpAinc  pm  opc  50  bpdt.” 

Sin  6 An  pdt  pAOi  a bpmt  An  eAgtAip  pAnncAc  6 fom. 


How  Covetousness  came  into  the  Church : 3827 

“ Ochone  !”  thought  Peter,  “ we  had  no  right 
To  refuse  him  alms  the  other  night. 

He’s  dead  from  the  cold  and  want  of  food, 

And  we’re  partly  guilty  of  his  blood.” 

“Peter,”  said  our  Lord,  “go  now 
Feel  his  pockets  and  let  us  know 
What  he  has  within  his  coat.” 

Then  Peter  turned  them  inside  out, 

And  found  within  the  lining  plenty 
Of  silver  coins,  and  gold  ones  twenty. 

“My  Lord,”  said  Peter,  “ now  I know 
Why  it  was  you  acted  so. 

Whatever  you  say  or  do  with  men, 

I never  will  think  you  wrong  again.” 

“Peter,”  said  our  Saviour,  “take 
And  throw  those  coins  in  yonder  lake, 

That  none  may  fish  them  up  again, 

For  money  is  often  the  curse  of  men.” 

Feter  gathered  the  coins  together, 

And  crossed  to  the  lake  through  bog  and  heather. 

But  he  thought  in  his  mind  : “ It’s  a real  sin 
To  be  flinging  this  lovely  money  in. 

We’re  often  hungry,  we’re  often  cold, 

And  money  is  money — I’ll  keep  the  gold 
To  spend  on  the  Master;  He  needs  the  pelf. 

For  He’s  very  neglectful  of  Himself.” 

Then  down  with  a splash  does  Peter  throw 
The  silver  coins  to  the  lake  below, 

And  hopes  our  Lord  from  the  splash  would  think 
He  had  thrown  the  whole  from  off  the  brink. 

And  then  before  our  Lord  he  stood 
And  looked  as  innocent  as  he  could. 

Our  Lord  said  : “ Peter,  regard  your  soul  ; 

Are  you  sure  you  have  thrown  in  the  whole?” 

“Yes,  all,”  said  Peter,  “is  gone  below, 

But  a few  gold  pieces  I wouldn’t  throw, 

Since  I thought  we  might  find  them  very  good 
For  bed,  or  for  drink,  or  a bite  of  food. 

Because  our  own  are  nearly  out, 

And  they  are  inconvenient  to  do  without. 

But,  if  you  wish  it,  of  course  I’ll  go 
And  fling  the  rest  'of  the  lot  below.” 

“Ah,  Peter,  Peter,”  said  our  Lord, 

“You  should  have  obeyed  me  at  my  word, 

For  a greedy  man  you  are,  I see. 

And  a greedy  man  you  will  ever  be ; 

A covetous  man  you  are  of  gain, 

And  a covetous  man  you  will  remain.” 

And  that’s  the  reason,  as  I’ve  been  told. 

The  clergy  are  since  so  fond  of  gold. 
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pfo sAlU  11 A CROISe  IIAOliltA. 

O tiirfiA'o  mo  Cfei*oim,  n^tfiAT)  mo  tip”* 
TIAmA’o  mo  Ctoinne  ’f  mo  66ite,; 

A CigeApnA  *001111  mo  ComAipce 
te  pio$Aip  n a Cpoipe  nAorhtAs 

Le  b^f  tiA  Cpoipe  CeAnnAij;  cu 
SlioOc  [mi-]  popcunAb  6bA, 

0 foin  AntiAf  if  beAnriAigte 

An  corhAptA  fo  Ap’o-nAotfitA; 

T)o  pleiifj;  An  CAppAig,  *oo  *6uib  An  spiAtt 
*Oo  Cpoit  An  *oomAn  50  b-eACCAC, 

lluAip  Ti’AfXiAijeAt)  fUAf  An  StAtiuigteOif 
Af  *6pmm  nA  Cfoife  nAoriitA. 

)?ApAop  ! *oA  bitin  fin,  An  c£ 

IIaO  mb6it>  a Cpoi*oe  *o’a  petibA"d,' 

A’f  *oeoip  Aitpige  A5  fiteAt)  tiAi*b, 

Of  corhAif  nA  Cfoife  tiAomcA  ! 

If  geAff  6 p£im  An  *6ume  tAi$  . 

Si  of  te  fAn  An  c-fAo$Ait-fe, 

Hi  tAotiiAnn  (?)  An  SpiofA*o  mAtUngte 
tube  fio^Aif  nA  Cfoife  llAomtAj 

SgAnnfobAf  5A6  Aon  fAOi  $peim  An  b^.if 
*0’a  tACcAt)  fUAf,  A5  eti5A,6> 

— If  *oo£c  b6rb  tA  An  AnAfA 

5^n  f$At  nA  Cfoife  llAoriitAj 
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THE  SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS  FOR  EVER. 


[I  came  across  this  religious  poem  in  Irish  among  the  MSS.  of  William 
Smith  O’Brien,  the  Irish  Leader,  at  Cahermoyle.  It  was  attributed  to 
a Father  O’Meehan. — Douglas  Hyde,  in  “ Religious  Songs  of  Connacht.”] 

From  the  foes  of  my  land,  from  the  foes  of  my  faith, 

From  the  foes  who  would  us  dissever, 

O Lord,  preserve  me  in  life,  in  death, 

With  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  for  ever. 

By  death  on  the  Cross  was  the  race  restored, 

For  vain  was  our  endeavor; 

Henceforward  blessed,  O blessed  Lord, 

Be  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  for  ever. 

Rent  were  the  rocks,  the  sun  did  fade 
The  darkening  world  did  quiver, 

When  on  the  tree  our  Saviour  made 
The  Sign  of  the  Cross  for  ever. 

Therefore  I mourn  for  him  whose  heart 
Shall  neither  shrink  nor  shiver, 

Whose  tears  of  sorrow  refuse  to  start 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  for  ever. 

Swiftly  we  pass  to  the  unknown  land, 

Down  like  an  ebbing  river, 

But  the  devils  themselves  cannot  withstand 
The  Sign  of  the  Cross  for  ever. 

When  the  hour  shall  come  that  shall  make  us  dust. 

When  the  soul  and  the  body  sever, 

Fearful  the  fear  if  we  may  not  trust 
In  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  for  ever. 
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beA  a 'outif  m b6. 
rm 

5o  fbtAy  beAtt  tiA  ,ocfi'  mb6  ! 

Af  *oo  bblAbc  iia  bt  ceAttn  : 

T)o  bottriAtfc  metft  ^Att  56, 
beAtt  if  bA  AA  mb  a beAtitu 

Hi  rriAifeArm  fArbbfeAf  *00  §tt St, 

Do  rteAb  r»A  CAbAtf  cAif  50  mof  3 
Ct1$AC  Atl  C-6A5  Af  $Ab  tAob  ; 

50  fbtA,  a beAtt  riA  *ocff  mbd 

Sliobc  6o$Aiti  tflbif  ’pA  tTItirhAitij) 

A tvimteACc  *oo$rw  ctu  Doth, 

A feolXA  5«f  l6i5eA“OAf  f lof  ; 

50  f biA,  a beAtt  nA  *ocft  mbb  I 

CtAnn  $Aif5e  CigeAftiA  Att  CtAtp, 

A n-imteACc-fAti,  bA  tA  teoin, 

5ati  fuit  fe  n-A  *oceAbc  50  bfAt 
50  fbiA,  a beAtt  tiA  *ocft  mbb  ! 

T)bmtiAlt  6 butt  bAoi  tiA  tong,' 

"Ua  SuilleAbAin  riA’f  tim  stbf  ; 

pbAb  5tif  tuic  Jf Ati  SpAiti  fe  ctArbeAtfi  3 

50  fbrb,  a beAti  tiA  *ocf1  mbb  ! 

tiA  UltAlfC  if  mA^tliAif,  “DO  bi 
lA  1 tt-6ifititt  ’tiA  tAn  beoit ; 

^bAb  pbttt  5«f  imti$  An  *oif  : — 

[go  fbrb,  a beAtt  tiA  ’ocft  mbo  ! 

Stot  sCeAfbAitt  *oo  b!  ceAttttj 
le  mbeifti  $Ab  ^eAtt  1 tt^ieb  ; 
rif  ttiAifeArm  Aon  *oiob,  mo  Aib  t 
50  fbrb,  a beAtt  tiA  ■ocfi  mbo  I 

0 Aon  botti  ArhAitt  *oo  bfeif 
Af  tfittAoi  eite,  if  i a T>b, 
t)o  fititiif-fe  tomofCA  a fbtf : 

50  fbrbj  a beAtt  11  a *ocft  mbb  1 

Ait  CeAtt^AU 

bio*6  Af  m’fAUuitis,  a Aitroif  if  uAibfeAb  sntiifj 
T)o  blof  ^Att  *oeAfmAT>  feAfrhAb  bttAit  *fA  btitit  : 
Cfl'X)  Atl  fAbmitf  “OO  glACAIf  fe*o*  btlAlb  Af  *Obtif; 
T)A  bfA$Aitttt-fe  feAtb  a ceAtAif  *oo  buAiVpitttt  td* 
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THE  WOMAN  OF  THREE  COWS. 

(From  the  Irish,  by  James  Clarence  Mangan.) 

0 Woman  of  Three  Cows,  agra ! don’t  let  your  tongue  thus  rattle ! 

Oh,  don’t  be  saucy,  don’t  be  stiff,  because  you  may  have  cattle. 

1 have  seen — and,  here’s  my  hand  to  you,  I only  say  what’s  true — 

A many  a one  with  twice  your  stock  not  half  so  proud  as  you. 

Good  luck  to  you,  don’t  scorn  the  poor,  and  don’t  be  their  despiser ; 
For  worldly  wealth  soon  melts  away,  and  cheats  the  very  miser ; 

And  death  soon  strips  the  proudest  wreath  from  haughty  human  brows — 
Then  don’t  be  stiff,  and  don’t  be  proud,  good  Woman  of  Three  Cows. 

See  where  Momonia’s  heroes  lie,  proud  Owen  Mor’s  descendants. 

’Tis  they  that  won  the  glorious  name,  and  had  the  grand  attendants; 
If  they  were  forced  to  bow  to  Fate,  as  every  mortal  bows, 

Can  you  be  proud,  can  you  be  stiff,  my  Woman  of  Three  Cows? 

The  brave  sons  of  the  Lord  of  Clare,  they  left  the  land  to  mourning ; 
Mavrone ! for  they  were  banished,  with  no  hope  of  their  returning. 
Who  knows  in  what  abodes  of  want  those  youths  were  driven  to  house  ? 
Yet  you  can  give  yourself  these  airs,  O Woman  of  Three  Cows. 

Oh,  think  of  Donnel  of  the  Ships,  the  Chief  whom  nothing  daunted, 
See  how  he  fell  in  distant  Spain  unchronicled,  unchanted; 

He  sleeps,  the  gieat  O’Sullivan,  where  thunder  cannot  rouse— 

Then  ask  yourself,  should  you  be  proud,  good  Woman  of  Three  Cows? 

O’Ruark,  Maguire,  those  souls  of  fire,  whose  names  are  shrined  in  story  : 
Think  how  their  high  achievements  once  made  Erin’s  greatest  glory. 
Yet  now  their  bones  lie  mouldering  under  weeds  and  cypress  boughs — 
And  so.  for  all  your  pride,  will  yours,  O Woman  of  Three  Cows. 

Th’  O’Carrols,  also,  famed  when  fame  was  only  for  the  boldest, 

Rest  in  forgotten  sepulchres  with  Erin’s  best  and  oldest; 

Yet  who  so  great  as  they  of  yore  in  battle  or  carouse? 

Just  think  of  that,  and  hide  your  head,  good  Woman  of  Three  Cows. 

Your  neighbour’s  poor ; and  you,  it  seems,  are  big  with  vain  ideas, 
Because,  inagh ! you’ve  got  three  cows — one  more,  I see,  than  she  has ; 
That  tongue  of  yours  wags  more  at  times  than  charity  allows ; 

But  if  you’re  strong,  be  merciful — great  Woman  of  Three  Cows. 

AVRAN. 

Now,  there  you  go  ; you  still,  of  course,  keep  up  your  scornful  bearing, 
And  I’m  too  poor  to  hinder  you ; but,  by  the  cloak  I’m  wearing, 

If  I had  but  four  cows  myself,  even  though  you  were  my  spouse, 

I’d  thwack  you  well,  to  cure  your  pride,  my  Woman  of  Three  Cows. 

First  published  by  O’Curry  in  the  “Irish  Penny  Journal”  (Gunn  & Cameron’s) 
No.  9,  29th  August,  1840,  with  an  introductory  note,  and  Mangan’s  famous  metrical 
version  (pp.  68,  69). 
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ati  RArm  5Aet>eAtA& 

As  fo  fAnn  teAt-ftdsdncA  eite  do  tuAtAf  6 Atnne  o ConDAt 
>Oiiin-nA-nsAtt ; bin!)  mi-ftiAirrmeAt  fediD  ha  ti-6ifeAnn,  mAf  if 
cofmuit,'  miAif  finneAD  t — 

Tldf  rhAfbAiD  mife  Dtnne  Af  bit 

A’f  ndf  rhAfbAiD  Aon  13111116  me, 

Ate  rnd  cd  Aon  Dtnne  Af  ei  mo  rhAfbtA 
go  rnbtiD  mife  riiAfbf Af  e ! 


A5  fo  fAtin  eite  Af  ah  settif,  do  bi  aca  1 sCuise  tTIumAn,  A$uf 
do  beif  O T)dtAi$  Duinn — 

SeAtAin  peAtmAHAf  citte, 

te  buiDin  ha  ettife  rid  Deun  coinsiD, 
rio  If  bAOjAt  DO  D’tUID  Ulte 

imteAtc  mAf  DuiteAbAf  Af  bdff  euite  ! 


A5  fo  fAtin  Af  ah  meifse,  do  tuAtAiD  mt  6 m’  tAf aid  Comdf 
t3dfCiAis.  If  beAsnAt  1 n 44  T)eibiDe  6 ” — 

tli  meifse  if  mifee  tiom; 

Ate  teifs  a feicfinc  ofm, 

^ah  di$  ha  meifse  if  mifee  An  st^nn* 

Ate  ni  sndtAt  meifse  sAt1  mi-sfeAnn. 


As  fo  fAnn  do  tuAlAf  t’n  bfeAf  cenDnA,  Af  mnAOi  boifb  ; ACd 
ft  aca  1 sCuise  tTIumAn  mAf  An  sceu>ot1A — 

PadoD  ceine  fAoi  tot 

Ro  CAiteAm  ctot  te  ciiAn; 

CtmAifte  do  tAbAife  do  mnAOi  boifb 
If  bmtte  D’ofD*  df  lAfAnn  puAf.< 

As  fo  fAnn  mi-tAgAt  eite  Af  ha  mndib,  do  tuAtAf  1 sContiAS- 
CAlb — 

Cfi  nit)  if  Doitis  a munAD 
t)eAn,  mne,  Asuf  muite  ! 


Aliter,  “•ootpn,”  mAf,  cuaIap  e 6 peAf  eite. 
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IRISH  EARNS. 

[From  " Songs  of  Connacht,”  by  Douglas  Htdb.J 

Here  is  a half-Pagan  rann  which  I heard  from  a man  in 
Donegal.  The  state  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  unsettled 
at  the  time  it  was  made — 

I hope  and  pray  that  none  may  kill  me, 

Nor  I kill  any,  with  woundings  grim, 

But  if  ever  any  should  think  to  kill  me 
I pray  thee,  God,  let  me  kill  him.* 

Here  is  another  rann  about  the  clerics  which  O’Daly  gives 
us — 

Avoid  all  stewardship  of  church  or  Kill, 

It  is  ill  to  be  much  in  the  clerics’  way, 

Lest  you  live  to  see  that  which  with  pains  you  save, 

Like  foam  on  the  wave  float  far  away.f 

Here  is  a rann  on  drunkenness  which  I got  from  my  friend 
Thomas  Barclay.  It  is  almost  in  Deibhidh  metro — 

I mind  not  being  drunk,  but  then 
Much  mind  to  be  seen  drunken. 

Drink  only  perfects  all  our  play, 

Yet  breeds  it  discord  alway.f 

Here  is  another  rann  on  the  fierce  or  wayward  woman,  which 
I heard  from  the  same;  it  is  also  current  in  Munster- 
Like  a fire  kindled  beneath  a lake, 

Like  a stone  to  break  an  advancing  sea, 

Like  a blow  that  is  struck  upon  iron  cold, 

To  the  wayward  woman  thy  counsels  be.§ 

Here  is  another  discourteous  rann  on  women  that  I heard 
in  Connacht — 

If  you  hope  to  teach,  you  must  be  a fool, 

A woman,  a porker,  or  a mule.|| 

* Literally : That  I may  kill  no  man  at  all,  and  that  no  man  may  kill 
me!  But  if  there  is  anyone  bent  on  killing  me,  that  it  may  be  I who 
shall  kill  him! 

t Literally:  Avoid  the  stewardship  of  a Kill  (or  church).  With  the 
band  of  the  clerics  do  not  make  agreement,  or  there  is  a danger  of  all 
your  portion  departing  like  leaves  on  the  top  of  the  tide. 

i Literally:  It  is  not  intoxication  I think  the  worse  of,  but  [am]  loath 
it  to  be  seen  on  me.  Without  the  drink  of  intoxication  fun  is  the  worse, 
but  intoxication  is  not  usual  without  dis-fun  [i.< g.,  something  the  opposite 
of  funj. 

% Literally  : The  kindling  of  a fire  beneath  a lake  or  the  throwing  of 
stones  against  the  harbor,  to  give  advice  to  a wayward  (or  fierce) 
woman,  it  is  a blow  of  a fist  upon  cold  iron. 

||  Literally:  Three  things  difficult  to  teach  [are}  a woman,  a pig,  and 

a mule  I 

Irish  Lit.  Vol.  io — G 


3834  An  ftAtm  ^AebeAiAdj 

^5  f°  W Ati  bpeAp  bopb;  *oo  dtJAlAf  i gcotiDAG 

Uofcotn-dtri — 


CbtfiAiple  *oo  tAbAipc  do  *6ume  bopb 
Hi  bpuil  Arm  a6c  ni“6  ^Ati  c6ill; 
5o  5ctAoi*6ceA^  6 ’tiA  lobe 

S s°  nigceAp  6 ’tiA  Aitfi-leAp  -p^ins 


As  50  cCrhAiple  do  tu^  pA$Apc  1 5C011DA6  mtitng  e<5  -oo  CAilfn 
•DO  bi  p6  $Aill-beupA6  gleup CA,-  -oo  6uaIai-6  m6  6’n  bpeAp 
cetmtiA — 

A bAilm  *oeAf  r\&  meAf  $up  ™6p  1 *oo  CiaII; 

’S  50  bpuil  “ tibcion  ” a^ad  n&\\  bleAbc  do  p6p  ApiArh,- 
t)olA6c-bleA6c  do  b’Aice  teo  Ap  pliAb, 

9S  ni  coca  bpeAc  Ap  pleAC  (?)  do  CotiA  fiAp: 

As  po  pocAl  bpio$niAp  Af  Couda6  tflui$  ec — 

5*  SAoilim,”  “ ip  d6i$  liorn,”  a’p  “ DAp  tiom  p6m,n 
£m  cpi  fiAtmuipe  Ac,d  A5  Ati  mbp^i^; 

Asu f DubAipc  peAp  b’n  5couda6  teuDUA  50  cpumn  6iaU rhAp  le 
Duine  a pAib  An-bAinc  A$up  co$a  An  b£AplA  Aige,  Abe  do  pmne 
Dpob-uipgebeAtA — 

tli  b£AplA  smD  bpAib 
AC c a puAtAt!)  s°  m-Ait  ! 

As  fo  pAnn  mAiC  Ap  An  cpiop-tpoiD  pin  ac-A  Ap  bun  iDip  An 
coil  A^up  An  cuigpinc,  Aip  Ap  lAbAip  An  TtomAnAb,  nuAip  DubAipc 
p 6,  video  meliora  probo-que— deteriora  sequor — 

ItAb  bobc  An  coifs  a’p  An  cop  Ann  a bpuilim  1 bp6m  ! 

Ulo  tui^finc  6m’  toil,  a’p  mo  toil  A5  DpuiDim  om’  661II3 
Hi  Cui^teAp  Dom’  toil  5A6  lobe  Dom’  tui^pmc  ip  I6ip, 
tlo  tuigteAp,  ni  coil  I61,  Abe  coil  a cuigpionA  pbm; 


* Literally  : To  give  advice  to  a wayward  [or  fierce]  man,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  but  an  act  devoid  of  sense,  until  he  be  overthrown  in  his 
fault,  and  until  he  is  washed  [i.e.,  laid  out  dead]  in  his  own  misfortune. 

+ Literally.  My  pretty  girl,  do  not  think  that  great  is  your  sense,  and 
sure  you  have  a notion  that  your  people  [literally,  “ seed  ”]  never 
practised,  milk-kine  on  a mountain  they  liked  better,  and  not  a speckled 
ooat  behind. 


Irish  Ranns. 
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Here  is  a rann  on  the  fierce  or  wayward  man,  which  I heard 
in  the  County  Roscommon — 

To  a wayward  man  thine  advice  to  bring 
Is  a foolish  thing,  and  a loss  of  time, 

His  fault  must  find  him,  he  must  be  crost, 

Till  death  be  the  cost  of  his  frantic  crime.* 

Here  is  an  advice  which  a priest  in  the  County  Mayo  gave 
to  a girl  who  was  too  foreign-mannered  and  dressy;  I heard 
it  from  the  same — 

My  girl,  I fear  your  sense  is  not  great  at  all, 

Your  fathers,  my  dear , would  rate  such  sense  as  small, 

They  loved  good  cheer  and  not  state,  and  a well-filled  stall, 

Not  garments  queer  to  inflate  like  the  purse-proud  Gall.t 

Here  is  a forcible  saying  from  the  County  Mayo — 

“ No  doubt  sure,”  “ Myself  believes,”  “ Thinks  I,” 

Three  witnesses  these  of  the  common  lie ! J 

A man  from  the  same  county  said  pithily  to  someone  who 
had  fine  talk  and  choice  English,  but  who  made  bad  whiskey — 

It’s  to  mix-without-fault, 

And  not  English,  makes  malt!§ 

Here  is  a good  rann  on  that  constant  combat  which  is  ever 
on  foot  between  the  will  and  the  reason,  of  which  the  Latin 
spoke  when  he  said,  “I  see  the  better  things  and  approve  of 
them,  but  I follow  the  worse  ” — 

How  sad  is  my  case,  I am  surely  in  plight  most  ill, 

My  will  with  my  reason,  my  reason  fights  with  my  will, 

My  reason  sees  faults  that  my  will  remains  blind  to  still, 

Or  should  my  will  see  them,  my  reason  strikes  to  my  will.|| 


t Literally:  “I  think,”  “I’m  near-sure,”  and  “it  seems  to  me,”  those 
are  three  witnesses  that  the  lie  has. 

% Literally:  It  is  not  English  makes  malt,  but  to  mix  it  well. 

||  Literally:  Is  it  not  poor,  the  way  and  the  condition  in  which  I am 
in  pain,  my  understanding  [moving  away]  from  my  will,  and  my  will 
moving  away  from  my  understanding.  Each  fault  which  is  plain  to  my 
understanding  is  not  understood  by  my  will,  or  if  it  is  understood  she 
wills  it  not,  but  [wills]  the  will  of  her  own  understanding. 


3836  -An  flarm  5Aet>eAtAb; 

As  ro  pAnn  eite  ; *p  peAn-pocAt  coicbionn  “ til  tmgeAnn  Ati 
pdtAb  An  p eAns  ” — 

THop  A1p1$  AH  pACAb  pdim  AY\  C-OCpAb  piArh, 

S m tdinis  piAtii  cpdsA*b  5 An  tdn-mmp  obAtin  *ha  *btAi$, 

Mi  biotin  pdipc  A5  mndib  te  sposAipe  tiAt, 

S m tns  -An  t)dp  pp dp  *oo  ‘btnne  Ap  bit  ApiAtf). 


A5  ro  pAnn  elte  ^P  tt  As«r  AP  rhi-bbitt — 

CiaU-  -As«r  tni-biAtt 

TbAp  nAb  nsAbAnn  te  bbite  ! 

If  *0615  te  peAp  5 -An  bbitt 

5np  ’be  pbm  n$*OAp  nA  cbitte  ! 


As  r°  P^tm  ei^e  AP  -Ab  ’onine  a bpwt  a Aipe  Agtip  a inntinn 
Ap  pdn  uaiA — 

CpAnn  copAit)  An  c-iubAp, 

Hi  bionn  boi*bce  SAn  bdpp  StAf, 
lonnAnn  a’p  SAn  a beit  ’pAn  mbAite 
tleAb  Ann  a’p  a Aipe  Ap  ! 


O mopdn  pAnn  Ann,  as  innpinc  •oeipitt  neibeAtt  ah  CfAo$Ait; 
CpeiTnm  s°  bpuit  An  butt)  ip  mo  aca  coicbionn  *oo’n  oitedn  Ap 
pA*o;  Tli  tiubpA*o  Anoip  Abe  ceAnn  aca  mAp  fomptA,  *oo  pbip  mAp 
Acd  pb  1 sconoAb  tnmn§-eb — 

T)eipeA*6  tomsb,  bdtAt), 

T)eipeA>6  dite,  topsAt), 

’OeipeA'b  ctnpm,  cdineAt), 

T)ei peAt)  ptdince,  opnA; 


-Acd  mAp  An  scew>onA  a tdn  *oe  pAnncAib  as  copti§A*6  teip  ah 
bpocAt  “ tTlAips  ” as  *oetmAm  cpuAige  pAoi  neitib  euspAmtA.  -A5 


* Literally:  The  mild  satisfied  one  never  felt  [for]  the  hungry  one, 
and  there  never  came  an  ebb  without  a full  tide  close  behind  it.  No 
woman  has  any  part  with  a gray-haired  dotard  (?),  and  death  has  never 
given  respite  to  anyone. 

f Literally : Sense  and  un-sense,  two  who  do  not  go  together.  The 
man  without  sense  is  certain  that  he  himself  is  the  author  of  sense. 
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Here  is  another  rann : “ The  satiated  does  not  understand 
the  lean  ” is  a common  proverb — 

The  satisfied  man  for  the  hungry  one  never  feels, 

There  never  comes  ebb  without  full  tide  close  at  its  heels, 

To  the  gray-haired  dotard  no  woman  her  heart  reveals, 

From  death  when  he  comes  no  praying  a respite  steals.* 


Here  is  another  rann  on  sense  and  folly — 

Though  the  senseless  and  sensible 
Never  foregather, 

Yet  the  senseless  one  thinks 
He  is  Sense’s  own  father.! 


Here  is  another  rann  on  the  man  whose  attention  and  mind 
are  astray — 

A constant  tree  is  the  yew  to  me, 

It  is  green  to  see,  and  grows  never  gray, 

’T  were  as  good  for  a man  through  the  world  to  roam 
As  to  live  at  home  with  his  mind  away.f 


There  exist  many  ranns  telling  the  end  of  the  things  of  the 
world.  I believe  the  most  of  these  are  common  to  the  entire 
island.  I shall  only  give  one  of  them  here  as  a specimen,  in 
the  form  it  has  in  the  County  Mayo — 

The  end  of  a ship  is  drowning, 

The  end  of  a kiln  is  burning, 

The  end  of  a feast  is  frowning, 

The  end  of  man’s  health — is  mourning.  § 


There  are  also  a great  number  of  ranns  beginning  with  the 
word  “ alas,”  or  “ woe,”  lamenting  over  various  things.  Here 


| A tree  of  fruit  is  the  yewtree,  it  is  never  without  a green  top.  It  is 
the  same  thing  for  a man  not  to  be  at  home  as  for  him  to  be  there  with , 
his  attention  away.  [The  idea  seems  to  be  that  wherever  a man  is? 
planted,  he  should  remain  there  with  his  mind  fresh  and  green  like  the 
yew  and  not  grow  withered  by  wishing  to  be  where  he  cannot  be.] 

§ Literally : The  end  of  a ship — drowning  ; the  end  of  a kiln — burning; 
the  end  of  a feast — reviling ; the  end  of  health — a sigh. 
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fo  ctiptA  pomptA  t>iob  fo,  Af  ah  5coh*oa6  Rofcom,din,  rriAp  *oo 

tUAtAf  1A*0  — 

If  mAif5  *oo  5111*6  bpAnnpA  5A11  plot, 

> If  mAip5  61  of  1 *ocip  5Ati  belt  tpeun,  [a) 

If  mAip5  *oo  5111*6  c6tiifA*6  5A11  ftAtc, 

/65iif  *o.d  tiiAif5  ha6  scuipeArm  fmAtc  Ap  a bent: 

^5 «r  Api'f— 

If  triAip5  a mbionn  a CApA*o  fArm, 

If  iriAips  a mbiorm  a OtAnn  5A11  pAt, 

If  mAip5  a bi*6eAf  1 mbotin  bote, 

A’f  *o^  rhAip5  a bi*6eAf  5A11  otc  11 A mAit. 

If  iom*6A  pArm  Arm;  niAp  ah  5-ceu*0HA,  tofAigeAf  te  “ If  puAt 
tiom.’* 

If  fUAt  tiom  CAifteAn  Ap  m6in, 

If  fUAt  Horn  fo$tiiAp  belt  bAi*6ue,- 
If  fUAt  tiom  beAti  bumneAt  (?)  Ap  bpon; 

Vu At  tiom  flAtA  Ap  fA5ApUS 

Aplf — 

If  fUAt  tiom  CU  CpUA$ 

As  peAt  (pit)  Ap  fu*o  ti§e, 

If  fUAt  tiom  *oume-uAfAt 

As  fpeAfCAt  *o’A  uihaoi  ! 

O pA-rm  coprhuit  teif  peo  1 *otAoib  ptiirm  tTItuc  CbutbAit— 

Ceitpe  111*6  *o’A  *otu5  ponn  puAt— 

Cu  tpuA$,  A5f  eAt  mAtt, 

Ui$eApnA  tipe  5A11  belt  Stic, 

Asuf  beAn  fip  ha6  mb6AppA*6  ctAnnj 

t)u*6  $nAtAC  teif  ha  *OAOimb  beiti*6eA6  615m  *oo  rhApbAt)  A5Uf 
•o’lte  oi*66e  pneite  tTItiApcAin?  CtiAptA,  ah  oi66e  pe6,  ha6  pAib 
te  tr)ApbA*6  A5  mriAoi  ah  cige  Ate  muc  bpeAC,  A5Uf  niop  itiAit  t£i 
fin  *00  *6eunAih.  ACz  but)  miAH  teif  ah  hiac  b£ite  rhAit  *00  belt 


(a)  Aliter,  tperoeAc. 

Literally:  Alas  for  who  makes  land  fallow  without  seed  [to  put  in  it], 
alas  for  him  who  is  in  a land  without  being  strong,  alas  for  who  makes 
conversation  without  elegance,  and  twice  alas  for  him  who  places  no 
control  over  his  mouth. 
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are  a couple  of  examples  of  them  just  as  I heard  them  in  the 
County  Roscommon — 

Alas  for  who  plow  without  seed  to  sow, 

For  the  weak  who  go  through  a foreign  land, 

For  the  man  who  speaks  badly  >et  does  not  know, 

— Twice  woe  for  tble  mouth  under  no  command.* 

And  again — 

Alas  for  the  man  who  is  weak  in  friends, 

For  the  man  whose  sons  do  not  make  him  glad, 

For  the  man  of  the  hut  through  which  winds  can  blow, 

— Twice  woe  for  who  neither  is  good  nor  badt 

There  is  also  many  a rann  beginning  with  the  words  “ I 
hate.”  Such  as — 

I hate  a castle  on  bog-land  built, 

And  a harvest  spilt  through  the  constant  wet, 

I hate  a woman  who  spoils  the  quern, 

And  I hate  a priest  to  be  long  in  debt.f 

Again — 

I hate  poor  hounds  about  a house 
That  drag  their  mangy  life, 

I hate  to  see  a gentleman 
Attending  on  his  wife  ?§ 

There  is  a rann  somewhat  like  this  about  Finn  Mac  Cool — 

Four  things  did  Finn  dislike  indeed, 

A slow-foot  steed,  a hound  run  wild, 

An  unwise  lord  who  breeds  but  strife, 

And  a good  man’s  wife  who  bears  no  child. || 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  of  the  people  to  kill  and  eat  some 
beast  on  St.  Martin’s  Night.  It  happened  on  this  night  that 
the  woman  of  the  house  had  nothing  she  could  kill  except  a 
speckled  pig,  and  she  did  not  like  to  do  this.  But  her  son 

t Literally:  Alas  for  him  whose  friend  is  feeble,  and  alas  for  him 
whose  children  are  without  prosperity,  alas  for  him  who  is  in  a poor 
bothy  or  hut,  and  twice  alas  for  him  who  is  without  either  bad  or  good. 

, [Perhaps  this  last  clause  is  a reminiscence  of  the  Apocalyptic 
ocpeXov  xf/vxpbs  * V $ r?  6£e<rr6s.] 

t Literally:  I hate  a castle  on  a bog,  I hate  a harvest  to  be  drowned, 
I hato  a * * * (P)  woman  at  a quern,  and  I hate  debt  on  a priest. 

§ Literally:  I hate  a miserable  hound  running  throughout  a house,  I 
hate  a gentleman  atending  [i.e.,  for  want  of  servants]  on  his  wife. 

||  Literally:  Four  things  to  which  Finn  gave  hatred,  a miserable  hound, 
a slow  steed,  a country’s  lord  not  to  be  prudent,  and  a man’s  wife  who 
would  not  bear  children. 
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An  RAnn  5Ae^eAtAC; 


Ai$e  A$up  Cuai-6  p£  i bpolAC  Ap  Cut  An  cige,  T>’AtpAi$  p£  a gut3 
A$Up  “OUbAipC  fC  T)e  $lop  JJpAnnA  UAtb-dpAC  An  pAnn  fO — 

PTIipe  PTUpCAn  “oeAps  T)ia, 

A^up  Ap  £AC  peAlb  buAimm  peoit, 
ttlAp  nAp  tTlApb  CUfA  At!  ttlUC  bpeAC 

PnApbpA1“0  mife  T>0  tflAC  CoptTlAC  05; 

*Oo  fSAtltlfAlgeAt)  Atl  iflAtAip,  Oip  f'AOlt  P £Up  b’C  tlAOfh  PDApCAn 
p£in  T>o  bi  as  tAbAipc,  A$up  rhApb  p An  muc; 

As  po  pgeut  “oo  p^piob  we  piop  0 tieut  PiliCeAil  itlic  fltiAi*Opi$ 
-An  pile  Ap  ConoAe  Phuig-Oo,”  mAp  leAnAp  : 

“ t)i  beipc  fA^Apc  as  ppAipoeopAbc,  Aon  IA  AtfiAin,  A$up  Conn- 
Aipc  piAT>  [a$]  cigeACc  ’nA  n-A$Ait)  teAt-AmAt>An  nAC  pAib  Aon  CiAtt 
Aige,  aCc  bi  pe  An  §eApp- pi ob Alt aC  [sCip-ppeASAptAb],  A$up  AppA 
ceAnn  *oe  nA  pA^Aipc  teip  An  bpeAp  eite,  ‘ cuippit)  m£  ceipc  Ap 
T)niApmui>o  Anoip  ntiAip  ciucpAi*0  p£  1 n$Ap  *ouinn.’  * Ip  peApp 
“ouic  a teigeAn  tApc  ’ Ap  pAn  peAp  eite;  PluAip  tAini^  T)iApmui“o 
1 n-incij;  (?)  [=  1 n^Ap]  “ooib,  AppA  ceAnn  tio  nA  pA^Aipc  teip,  ‘ lApp- 
AtTiAOIT)  OpC  [=  piAppU1$imi“0  T)10C]  CAT)  e An  U Alp  CCl’OeAp  A CAinc 
as  An  bppCACAn  *oub  ’ ? 'OeApc  'OiApmui’o  puAp  Ann  pAn  a£ai“6 
Ap  An  pA^Apc,  A^up  - mnpeoCAit)  me  pin  “ouic,*  Ap  peipeAn 

PluAip  ComnCcAp  An  c-iuptAC  [c-iolAp]  Ap  An  n^teAnn, 

PI u Aip  $tAnpAp  An  ceo  *oe  nA  cnuic, 

PI u Aip  imteocAp*  An  cpAinc  *oe  nA  pA^Aipc 
t)eiT)  a CAinc  as  An  bppCACxSn  “oub: 

‘ PI  oip,’  Ap  pAn  pA^Apc  eite,  ‘ nAp  bpeApp  “Ouic  CipceACc  te 
t>iApmui“o  ! * ” 

As  po  pAnn  eite  “oo  puAip  me  o’n  m bApctAi^eAC — 

5eAttpAi“0  An  peAp  bpeu^AC 

5aC  [a]  bpeuoAp  a CpoiOe, 

SAOitpi*0  An  peAp  pAnncAC 

^aC  a $eAttCAp  50  bpuig’.f 

As  po  ceAnn  eite  o Con*oAe  Pniiuig  60 — 

An  c£  teigeAp  a teAbAp 

A’p  nAC  ^cuipeAnn  6 1 meAbAp,’ 

PI u Aip  CAitteAnn  pC  a teAbAp 
tMonn  p6  ’nA  bAiteAbAp  (?) 


• “A6c  30  n-imci5,”  mibAific  triAc  tn  riuAi-6pi5,  acu  m teip  -oAtn  pm. 
f = 50  bpuijpi-o  pe  3AC  nit)  5eAtlcAp. 


Irish  Banns. 
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wished  to  have  a good  meal,  and  he  went  and  hid  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  changed  his  voice,  and  spoke  this  rann  in  hideous, 
awful  tones — 

I am  God’s  Martin,  hear  my  word, 

Out  of  every  herd  one  head  is  mine, 

I must  slay  your  Cormac  ’Og  this  day 

Since  you  will  not  slay  the  spotted  swine.* 

The  mother  was  frightened,  for  she  thought  it  was  St.  Martin 
himself  who  was  speaking,  and  she  killed  the  pig. 

Here  is  a story  which  I wrote  down  from  the  mouth  of 
Michael  Mac  Rory  [Rogers],  the  “ poet  from  the  County  Mayo,’’ 
as  follows — 

“ There  were  two  priests  out  walking  one  day,  and  they  saw  coming 
towards  them  a half  fool  who  had  no  sense,  but  he  was  very  short-tailed 
[i.e.}  quick-at-answer],  and  says  one  of  the  priests  to  the  other,  ‘ I’ll 
ask  Diarmuid  a question  when  he  comes  near  us.’  ‘ It’s  best  for  you 
to  let  him  pass,’  says  the  other  one.  When  Dairmuid  came  near  them 
one  of  the  priests  says  to  him,  ‘ We’re  asking  you  when  shall  the  black 
crow  have  speech.’  Diarmuid  looked  up  in  the  priest’s  face,  and  * I’ll 
tell  you  that,’  says  he : 

‘ When  the  eagle  shall  nest  in  the  hollow  glen, 

When  mountain  and  fen  shall  from  mists  be  free, 

When  the  priests  shall  no  longer  for  gold  be  seeking, 

The  crow  shall  be  speaking  as  plain  as  we.’ 

"‘Now!’  says  the  other  priest,  ‘wasn’t  it  better  for  you  to  listen  to 
[i.e.,  let  be]  Diarmuid  ’ ! ” 

Here  is  another  rann  from  which  I got  from  the  same — 

The  lying  man  has  promised 
Whatever  thing  he  could, 

The  greedy  man  believes  him, 

And  thinks  His  promise  good.f 

Here  is  another,  also  from  the  County  Mayo — 1 

The  man  who  only  took 
His  learning  from  his  book, 

If  that  from  him  be  took 
He  knows  not  where  to  look.f 


* I am  Martin  red-God  (?)  and  out  of  every  herd,  do  I take  meat;  as 
you  have  not  killed  the  speckled  pig,  I shall  kill  your  son  Cormac  Oge. 

(This  use  of  the  word  fe^tb  (which  now  means  any  possession)  for 
“ herd  ” is  ancient  and  curious,  but  Father  O’Growney  tells  me  it  is  still 
used  in  Donegal  in  this  sense.) 

t LiteraUy:  The  lying  man  will  promise  all  that  his  heart  is  able  [to 
invent],  the  covetous  man  will  think  that  he  will  get  all  that  is  promised. 

t LiteraUy:  He  who  reads  his  book,  and  does  not  put  it  into  his 
memory,  when  he  loses  his  book  he  becomes  a simpleton  (?). 
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n An  T)Tom Aisa 

bitiiRfn  as  suair  ha  tv  ei  Rearm* 
conAn  mAot. 


CAlb.  l. 

bite  ha  coitlei 

If  iomX>A  peAf  SAipgeAmAit  x>o  ti-oiteAX>  i n-t1tAX>  6 Coin 
CutAinn  AmiAf  50  x>ci  SeA§An  An  TMomAipj  1 bpAX)  inf  nA  ciAn- 
CAib  x>o  pu^AX)  Ann  PliAtt  nAoi  ngiAttAb,  pi  ctimAbCAb  *oo  bi  1 
'oCeAtnAif.  If  minic  *00  motuig  nA  RomAnAij  1 mbpeACAin  a 
CofSAifC  f 1 0 *0 . 1 gceAnn  x>’A  cupufAib  £115  pb  teip  mAp  birne 

buAbAitt  05  x>’Ap  b’Ainm  ’nA  XiiaiX)  pux>  pAx>pui5.  T)o  b’b  An 
Cime  ux>  An  UAit^in  gup  mnif  nA  x>pAoite  poim  fAe  a teAbc.  C4 
a btu,  t a OeAnnAf  50  ti-AibiX)  pop  imeAfs  5AeX>eAt,  Abe  x>AtA 
tlbitt  nAoi  ngi-AttAij  if  0eA5  nAb  bpuit  a Ainm  x>eAfmAX>CAi  Af 
a fon  foin  bA  mop  te  pAX)  An  pi  ux>  tA,  “|  Af  a teAfpAbA  x>’  pdf 
An  Aicme  bA  bumAfAige  -j  bA  bAtmA  x>’A  fAib  1 nCipmn  te  n-A  Unn 
pbm,  ’nA  b’pbixnp  Af  X)fmm  An  x>omAin;  CuApx>Ai£  pcAip  nA 
gcpiob  eite,  pbAb  imeAfg  Aicmi'b  Abup  -]  bAtt  *j  nf  bpuigpip  pip 
x>5Aon  bineAX)  AriiAin  x>o  b’Aitne  x>peAb,  x>o  bA  bAtmA  1 ngteb,  x>q 
bA  stbip-mncmeAb  1 jcbrhAifte  ’nA  nA  pAip-pip  x>o  fi'otpAiX)  Ap 
peAX)  nA  5c6ax>ca  btiAX)An  Af  An  bppbim  iiAfAit  pin  ITImneip  Tlbitt. 

"PA  mAf  X)o  tin$A  nn  An  $aoX  mop  eimbeAtt  cfAinn  X)Aine  1 
n’AonAf  Af  tAp  mACAife,  $An  bAine  te  n-A  neAfc  Abe  AmAm  nA 
xmitteojA  x»o  p^iobAX)  X>e  1 po-beAnn  X)’A  geA^Aib  x>o  bpipeAX) 
te  b-AfX)  lAffAcc,  x>o  bA  triAf  pin  x>o  nA  SAfAnAig  Af  peAX>  beitfe 
bbAX)  btiAX>An  xi’a  mbAf^AX)  pern  1 gcomnib  nA  gcupAiXie  ux>  x>o 
tAim^  6 RiAtt  nAOi-n^iAttAb  ; *]  ip  e mo  cuAipim  nA  buAiX>piX)e 

boiX)be  oftA  pux>  munA  mbeAX)  gup  eipigeAX>Ap  1 n-A$AiX)  a bbite. 

11i  f Aib  peAf  Af  An  ^cineAX)  bA  mo  cAit  ’nA  An  SeA£An  po  x>o 
tuAX>muiX).  CifeAnnAb  ’nA  bAttAib  x>o  b’eAX)  b,  bom  mAib  nA 
tobcAib  1 ’nA  cpbicib  peAfAtritA.  TH  fAib  pe  bbm  jtic  1 ScCrii- 
Aifte  ’nA  bbm  ^bAp-buipeAb  1 jjceifc  te  b-AoX)  0 flbitt 
x>’po$tmmiX)  cteAf  AiXieAbc  fiAgtA  1 x>cij  etipe,  bAinpio^Ain 
J§AfAnA.  m fAib  bnn-eotAf  cojaiX)  Ai^e  bbm  ctipx>e  te  b-eo$An 
RuaX),  Abe  mop  fAfuig  Aon  xmine  aca  po  b 1 n^Aip^e,  1 n^niom, 
snA  1 n^fAX)  x>’A  tif.  UA  Aon  pmAt  AtnAm  Af  a Ainm.  ’O’poittpiS 
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SHANE  THE  PROUD. 


A FRAGMENT  OF  IRISH  HISTORY. 
By  P.  J.  O’Shea. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FIRST  TREE  OF  THE  WOOD. 

There  was  many  a valiant  man  reared  in  Ulster,  from 
Cuchulainn  to  Shane  the  Proud.  Far  back  in  the  old  times 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  was  born  there,  a powerful  king  in 
Tara.  The  Romans  in  Britain  often  experienced  the  havoc 
wrought  by  him.  In  one  of  his  expeditions  he  took  with  him  as 
a prisoner  of  war  a young  boy  whose  name  afterwards  was 
Patrick.  That  slave  was  the  saintly  child  whose  coming  the 
Druids  foretold.  His  fame  and  his  power  are  fresh  and  strong 
still  among  Gaels.  But  as  to  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  his 
name  is  almost  forgotten.  But  nevertheless  that  king  was 
very  great  once,  and  from  his  loins  sprang  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  valiant  race  that  existed  in  all  Ireland  in  their 
own  time,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  Search  the  history 
of  other  countries,  seek  among  the  tribes  here  and  elsewhere, 
and  you  will  not  find  men  oi  any  one  race  who  were  hand- 
somer in  appearance  or  more  valiant  in  battle  or  more  intellec- 
tual in  counsel  than  the  brave  men  who,  during  hundreds  of 
years,  sprang  from  that  noble  root  of  the  O’Neills. 

As  the  wind  howls  round  about  an  oak-tree  standing  by 
itself  in  the  middle  of  a plain  without  reducing  its  strength, 
but  only  snatching  leaves  from  it  and  breaking  an  odd  one  of 
its  branches  by  a great  effort,  so  it  was  with  the  English  for 
four  hundred  years,  flinging  themselves  against  those  cham- 
pions descended  from  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  : and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  latter  would  never  have  been  conquered  but 
for  the  fact  that  they  rose  up  against  each  other. 

There  was  no  man  of  the  family  more  renowned  than  this 
Shane  of  whom  we  speak.  He  was  an  Irishman  all  over,  as 
well  in  his  faults  as  in  his  manly  qualities.  He  was  not  so 
clever  in  counsel  nor  so  subtle  in  disquisition  as  Hugh  O’Neill, 
who  learned  state-craft  in  the  house  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
England.  He  was  not  so  skilful  in  the  science  of  warfare  as 
Owen  Roe,  but  neither  of  these  surpassed  him  in  valor,  in 
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Sed$An  ah  TMomAif: 

ha  sapahais  s°  roitcip  An  pm<&t  pom  ■ouinn  50  n*^tAf^s  t^p 
bA  beAg  OftA  SeA$A n 6 HCitt?  T)’puA©Ai§  p£  beAn  CAtbAi£  Hi 
t)6rhnAitt,  ©eifbpiup  ©o  tigeApnA  nA  nOite^n  coif  AtbAin,  -j  if 
©oiC  te  n-A  lAr\  ug©Af  sup  CAttng  fife  teif  te  n-A  coil  p£in.  If 
ptiAfAC  n,&C  fAib  p£  Corh  ti-otc  teif  nA  SAfAnAig  p£in  Af  An  gcumA 
fAin,  aCc  ArhAin  50  n-A©rhoCA*6  feifeAn  a t>poC*CteACCA*b  mAp 
mop  bA  pimmeAC  £,  ACt  feAf  pipinneAC  r)A  ceitpeAb  a C-Aims 


CAib.  2. 

6me  te  h-a  Urm? 

til  peACAit)  Inif  t^lt  t&  fiiAirrmif  piAtf  F 6 gAb  peCttA  n<3 
HopmAnAC  1 gctiAn  Ap  “ Z^A  1$  ah  t)Ainb  ” te  T)iApmAi©  ha  n^Att 
inf  ah  mbtiAbAin  1169.  tA im^  nA  Hopm^nAig  50  SAfAnA  o’n 
bpfAinc  c£a©  btiAbAn  poirh  An  Am  pom,  f A ptiupugAb  tiAim 
t)nA>6tAi5)  1 *00  f5^ipeAT>Af  ha  SAfAnAig  1 n-Aon  bptngin  ArhAin; 
t)i  nA  SAfAnAi$  p£  Coif  5An  rhoitt  *j  Hopm^nAC  ’ha  pig  *j  ’nA 
biiAnnA  optA  peAf©A:  Hiop  bA  bAtA  foin  ©’6ipinn;  <3’n  pi  fin 

An  *oAf a tlAnpi  50  ©cl  An  c-oCcrhA©  tlAnpi  bi  pigte  SAfAnA  ’nA 
“ T>ci$eAfnAib  ” Af  6ipmn;  Hi  fAib  pe  1 mifneAC  Aon  pi  aca  tli 
£ipeAnn  ©o  gtAobAt  Aif  p£in  gup  CeAp  An  c-oCcrhAb  tlAnfi  ^up 
coif  *06  pein  belt  ’nA  fi  ©^ipipib  Af  6ipeAnnAig: 

Af  An  AbbAf  foin  Cnif  p£  gAipm  pgoite  AmAC  50  fAib  p£ 
flACCAHAC  Af  tAOIfeACAlb  mOfA  £lfeAnn  Cf  tlinniUgA©  Af  Aon 
t At  Aif  50  mbfonnfAt)  p£  cio©Ait  -\  CAtArh  oftA; 

*Oo  b’e  nof  nA  ©cAoipeAC  foin  50  ©ti  pti©  belt  ’ha  gcmn 
Af  An  ©cpeib  t ptoinneAb  a ©cpeibe  fein  ©o  tosb^it;  t)i  6 
bfiAin  mAf  ceAnn  Af  ITluincip  t)piAin,  6 Heitt  mAf  CeAnn  Af 
lilmntif  Heitt,  -j  mAf  pin  ©bib.  Cuippi©  An  c-oCtmAb  tlAnfi  ©eip- 
eA*o  teif  An  nop  foin  peAf©A,  *]  ©’ A peip  fin  cnifeAnn  fe  po^pA  Ag 
cfiAtt  Af  Af©-tAoipeACAib  £ipeAnn  n^c  bpuit  UAib  aCc  pi'otc^in 
©0  ©CAnAb  teo,  -j  50  n©eAnpAit>  pe  tigeAfnAi  mopA  bfob,  *|  50 
mbfonnpAit)  pe  CAtAm  nA  cpeibe  OftA  aCc  geitteAb  *60.  *Oo 
rhACcmng  nA  tAOifi$;  T)o  feif  nop  ha  b-eifeAnn  An  tiAif  pin 
niofb’  teip  An  ©CAOipeAC  CAtAm  nA  cpeibe,  Act  teo  pein  *j  teipeAn 
1 ©ceAnn^A  cbite.  t)i  peipeAn  mAf  CeAnn  oftA  mAf  ©’Af©m§- 
eA©Af  pein  e Af  ComgeAtt  50  ©CAbAfpAb  pC  ceAfc  ©01b;  --bf  An 
AbbAf  pom  bio©Af  p AOf  -|  ni  teompAb  An  CAoipeAt  a 5cm© 
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action,  nor  in  love  of  his  country.  There  is  just  one  stain  upon 
his  name.  The  English  have  shown  us  that  stain  clearly  and 
gladly,  for  they  detested  Shane  O’Nei'll.  He  carried  off  Cal- 
vach  O’Donnell’s  wife,  sister  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland;  and  many  authors  think  that  she  eloped 
with  him  of  her  own  will.  He  was  very  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
English  themselves  in  that  way,  except  that  he  would  admit 
his  evil  conduct,  for  he  was  no  hypocrite,  but  a truthful  man, 
who  would  not  conceal  his  fault. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IRELAND  IN  HIS  TIME. 

Inisfail  never  saw  a day’s  peace  after  the  sails  of  the  Normans 
were  lowered  in  the  harbor  at  Traig-an-Vaniv,*  with  Foreign 
Dermot,  in  the  year  1169.  The  Normans  came  to  England 
from  France  a hundred  years  before  that  time,  under  the 
command  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  they  routed  the 
Saxons  in  one  single  battle.  The  Saxons  were  overcome  at 
once,  and  a Norman  was  King  and  task-master  over  them 
thenceforward.  It  was  not  thus  with  Ireland.  From  that 
King,  Henry  II.,  to  Henry  VII.,  the  Kings  of  England  were 
“ lords  ” of  Ireland.  Not  one  of  them  had  the  courage  to  call 
himself  King  of  Ireland  until  Henry  VIII.  thought  that  he 
ought  to  be  really  King  over  the  Irish. 

He  therefore  issued  a proclamation  that  all  the  great  chiefs 
of  Ireland  must  assemble  in  one  place  so  that  he  might  present 
them  with  titles  and  lands. 

Until  then,  it  was  the  custom  of  those  chiefs  to  be  heads  of 
the  clans  and  to  take  the  family  name  of  their  own  clan. 
O’Brien  was  head  of  the  O’Brien  family,  O’Neill  of  the  O’Neill 
family,  and  so  with  all  of  them.  Henry  VIII.  will  put  an  end 
to  this  custom  for  the  future,  and  accordingly  he  sends  a notice 
to  the  high  chiefs  of  Ireland  that  he  wants  nothing  but  to  make 
peace  with  them,  and  that  he  will  make  great  lords  of  them,  and 
that  he  will  bestow  upon  them  the  lands  of  their  clan,  provided 
they  submit  themselves  to  him.  The  chieftains  reflected. 
According  to  Irish  customs  at  that  time  the  land  of  the  clan 
did  not  belong  to  the  chief,  but  to  themselves  and  to  him 
jointly.  He  was  their  head,  because  they  themselves  appointed 
him  on  condition  that  he  would  give  them  their  rights.  For 
that  reason  they  were  free,  and  the  chief  would  not  dare  to 

* Somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Wexford.  The  name  is  not  now  recognizable. 
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Se.<S$An  -An  TMomAip. 


CAtrhAn  X)o  bAinc  t>1ob  iriAp  bi  An  oipeA*o  cipc  aca  pCm  Cum  via 
CAtmAn  pom  *|  bi  AisepeAn; 

ACc  pCAC  Aty  *oti$e  peo  *00  CeAp  An  c-oCctfiAt>  tlAnpl  T a rhmip- 
tCip  5UC  Wolsey.  t)eAt>  At)  CAOipeAC  peAp*OA  mAp  mAi£ipcip  Ap 
Sac  cpeib  1 n-ioriAt)  belt  mAp  -do  bi  pC  50  *od  po  ’nA  UACtiApAn 
optA.  H1op  tAitni£  An  5116  1 n-Aon  Cop  teip  An  *ocpeib,  aCc  *oo 
peiPcij  pC  50  *oiAn  itiAit  teip  ha  CAoipeACAib,  *]  *oo  pmuAimt)  sac 
ceArm  aca  Ap  a fon  pCm  50  pAib  pC  *]  a *ocAmis  poimip  cnAiue, 
CuippeAC  te  cCrhpAC  1 ti-AgAit)  tia  SApAtiAC,  T sup  mitiT)  cops  *oo 
Cup  teip  Ati  impeAf: 

tD’A  Cionn  pom  tCi£rmT>  suf  tpiAtt  CAoipis  mCpA  tiA  b-£ipeAnn 
Anorm  50  tuiroum  Cum  tlAnpl  mp  Ati  mbtiAtiAm  1541,  -j  ’n a meAps 
Corm  O ncitt ; -j  50  pAib  ati  pi  50  piAt,  pAitceAC,  uppAimeAC  teC, 
*1  50  ntieApnAit)  pC  lAptAi  “j  ciseAptiAi  *o1ob  *00  pCip  a scCim  ’pA 
CpAO$At. 

t)A  tubAipceAC  Ati  cupup  C tiiAp  do  t>eA£Ait  pC  5AC  cpeib  1 n- 
Cipmn  C’n  nCp  x>o  bi  aca  teip  nA  ciAncAib — pC  pm  ptAit  do 
PCAnAt)  *odb  pern  Ap  An  ocpeib  $An  ppteAt)CAf  *oo  pi£  SApAnA: 
CAitpit)  piA*o  peApt)A  uit»Atu$A*0  Do’n  1 AptA  nuAt>  po  T)0  Cbm  An 
pi  t)Oib,  "j  munA  rnbeit)  piAt>  urhAt  x>6  cuippeAp  fAiSoiuipl  &ApAnA 
Cum  cAbpui£te  teip  An  1 AptA  nu At>  i sCCrhAip  puiACc  do  Cup  Ap  An 
■ocpeib  noAn.  til  putAip  Do’n  1 AptA  nuAt)  teip  Aipe  tAbAipc  *oC 
pCin  nC  ApoCCAit)  SApAnA  lAptA  eite  ’nA  ionAX)  a belt)  uifiAt  i 
mumceApt)A  *oo’n  piA$AtcAp; 


CAib.  3: 

^tuiAirn  i *01:111  eC$x\i m 

mop  b’lonsnAt)  s°  fAib  fiopmApnAig  i Dtip  6o$Am  Ap  teACC 
Ap  n-Aip  Do’n  lAptA  nuAt),  *j  cosApnAC  “]  cpotAt)  ceAnn  “J  tAirri- 
peAit  ctAitieArh  s°  bASAptAC  Abup  *]  tAtt;  “ Ip  C An  Conn  po  An 
CCat)  0 TlCitt  do  Cpom  a stun  Cum  pi's  lAfACcA,”  Ap  piAopAn,  *7 
CusA*OAp  puit  Ap  SeA£An,  AopAnAC  Cumn.  u UA  At)bAp  p1£  Ann,’* 
A’oubpA’OAp  te  CCite  ; “ pAn  so  bpAfAit)  pC;  f CaC  An  $puAis  pAtiAj 
fAmneAb,  fionn  pom  Aip,  *]  An  *oA  puit  tAprhApA  $tApA  pom  aisoj 
U pC  as  boppAt)  s°  ciu§.  O bpeip  i pC  cpoi£te  Ap  Aipoe  Ann 
CeAnA  pCin:  fCAC  s°  cpumn  Aip,  nAC  teAtAn-$uAitneAC  pumnce 

peAppADAC  azA  pCj  Com  T)1peAC  te  pteig,  CCrh  tutiiiAp  te  piAt>j 
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take  their  land  from  them,  for  they  had  as  much  right  to  that 
land  as  he  had. 

But  observe  this  law  that  Henry  VIII.  and  his  cunning 
minister,  Wolsey,  devised.  The  chieftain  would  in  future  be 
the  master  of  each  clan,  instead  of  being,  as  he  had  been 
hitherto,  the  head  man  of  them.  The  business  did  not  please 
the  clan  at  all,  but  it  suited  the  chieftains  thoroughly  well,  and 
each  of  them  thought  for  his  own  part  that  he  and  all  who 
came  before  him  were  worried  and  tired  with  fighting  against 
the  English,  and  that  it  was  time  to  put  a stop  the  struggle. 

And  so  it  is  that  we  read  that  the  great  chiefs  of  Ireland 
traveled  over  to  London  to  Henry  in  the  year  1541,  and  among 
them  Conn  O’Neill ; and  that  the  King  was  most  generous  and 
hospitable  and  respectful  towards  them,  and  that  he  made  earls 
and  lords  of  them  according  to  their  rank  in  life. 

It  was  an  unlucky  journey,  for  it  parted  every  clan  in  Ire- 
land from  the  custom  they  had  had  for  ages — that  is,  making  a 
prince  for  themselves  from  among  the  clan,  independently  of 
the  King  of  England.  Henceforward  they  will  have  to  obey 
this  new  Earl  that  the  King  has  made  for  them,  and  if  they 
will  not  be  obedient  to  him,  the  soldiers  of  England  will  be 
sent  to  help  the  new  Earl  in  order  to  repress  the  unruly  tribe. 
The  new  Earl,  too,  must  needs  mind  himself,  or  England  will 
put  up  another  Earl  in  his  place  who  will  be  obedient  and 
friendly  to  the  Government. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GLOOM  IN  TIR-EOGHAIN. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  there  was  whispering  in  Tir-Eoghain 
when  the  new  Earl  came  back,  whispering  and  shaking  of 
heads  and  a threatening  handling  of  swords  on  this  side  and 
that.  “ This  Conn  is  the  first  O’Neill  who  bent  his  knee  to  a 
foreign  King,”  said  they,  and  they  cast  their  eyes  on  Shane, 
Conn’s  eldest  son. 

“ There  is  the  making  of  a King  in  him,”  they  said  to  each 
other;  “wait  till  he  grows  up.  See  that  long,  curly  fair  hair 
on  him,  and  those  two  fiery  gray  eyes  he  has.  He  is  growing 
fast.  He  is  more  than  six  feet  in  height  already.  Look  at  him 
closely;  see  how  broad-shouldered,  well-knrE7'and  sinewy  he  is, 
as  straight  as  a spear,  as  fleet  as  a stag,  as  bold  as  the  bull  of 
a herd.  Shane  shall  be  prince  over  us,  and  Henry  the  Eighth’s 
new  Earl  will  have  to  tane  himself  off.” 
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SedjAn  AntMomAif. 


Cbrh  *odn  te  CAfb  cdnA?  belt)  Sed§An  mAf  ftAit  ofAinn  *]  caiC- 
fit)  1 Af  tA  ntiAt>  An  oCcrhAt)  tlAnfl  ^feAOAt)  teif.” 

CuAtAit)  Conn  0 tlCitt  An  CosAfnAC  -j  *oo  §oitt  fl  Aif? 
CuAtAit)  f6  fif  as  CAinc  te  CCite  *j  fAobAf  ’nA  fAt>Afc.  “ If 
AnnfA  teif  An  iuac  co$AftA,  ttlAcu  An  peAfoofbA,  ’nd  Sed§An 
a rhAC  *otifcmeAC  fCm  *oo  tug  a beAn-ci$eAfnA  *66,  An  t>eAn  if 
uAifte  i n-Cifinn  teif.”  T)o  b’l  mdtAif  SedgAin  ingeAn  An  JeAf- 
AtCAig,  lAftA  Citte  T)AfA,  An  feAf  bA  CurftACcAige  i n-6ifinn. 

T)’iAff  An  c-cCcmhAt)  tlAnfl  Af  Conn  a oigfe  *o,Ainmniu$A*6.’ 
“ tTlACu,”  Af  Conn,  -j  finneAt)  bAfiin  ’OungeAnAinn  t>e  ITIacu 
tdi tfeAb:  “ CAitfeA*o-fA  mo  CeAfC  *o’  fd§Ait,”  A*oeif  SedjAn: 

ConnAic  Conn  O tlCitt  An  tAfAif  i ffitAib  a mic:  ConnAic  fe  An 

gfiiAim  Af  An  *ocfeib:  “ beit)  SedgAn  mAf  oi$fe  ofm,”  Aoeif 

f£  fd  t>eifeAt),  CAf  eif  mofdn  CAfAinc; 

b’lAff  tTlACU  CAbAlf  Af  &AfAnA  *J  fUAIf  f6  ! gAn  moitt  mAf 
bA  tfiAit  teif  nA  ^AtlAib  An  teAtfgCAt  Cum  muincif  tieitt  *oo 
Cuf  Af  cCAfAib  a CCitej  CuifeAt)  fiof  tditfeAb  Af  Conn  0 r)£itt 
i gcotriAif  fAfAitn  *oo  bAinc  *oe  i t)CAob  1?1acu  *00  tn-tdCAifugAt), 
dec  nl  fACAt)  f£  fiAf  Af  a $eAttArhAinc  *00  SedgAn  ^ buAiteAt) 
vd  $tAf  1 mbAite-AtA-ctiAt  £j 


CAib:  4: 

VAobArt  clAibirhj 

T)o  btA*6m  Sed&An  An  TMotriAif  ftiAf  *|  $tAot>Ait>  fC  Af  a 
rhtnncif  eif§e  AmAC,  te  n’  AtAif  'o’fiiAfstAt).  tlfof  b’fedff  teif 
nA  SAfAnAig  jnO  bl  aca:  Se6tAt>  ftUA$  6 CuAit)  50  cui^e  tltAt) 

1 scorhAif  fmAiCc  *oo  Cuf  Af  An  bfeAf  65  bAOt  fo,  aCc  *oo  Cdinij 
feifeAn  AniAf  oftA  50  b-obAinn,  00  gAb  fC  tflotA,  f blo’OAf 
A5  bAinc  nA  fdtA  *b’d  CCite  A5  ceiCeAt)  tiAit).  T)o  j;t£AfAt>  ftuA$ 
eite  Af  An  mbtiAt)Ain  00  bl  CusAinn  (1552),  aCc  *oo  tiomdin 
Sed$An  foimif  iat>  ’nof  fgACA  ^AbAf.  bl  feAf  1 n-A§Ait)  nA 
SAfAnAC  An  cof  fo.  S^AoiteAt)  Conn  0 tlCitt  te  cl  flotCdnA 
'oo  *0eAnAt>  aCc  bA  beAg  An  rhAiteAf  C:  T)o  btAif  Sed$An  Aft 
t3lomAif  fiait. 

**  CditfeAf  An  feAf  moft)dtAC  bofb  f o 00  Cofs,”  AffAn  fedf* 
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Conn  O’Neill  heard  the  whispering,  and  it  troubled  him.  He 
heard  men  talking  together,  with  daggers  {lit.  an  edge)  in 
their  looks.  “ He  prefers  the  bastard  son,  Matthew,  the  dark 
man,  to  Shane,  his  own  lawful  son,  whom  his  lady  gave  him — 
the  noblest  woman  in  Ireland,  too!  ” 

Shane’s  mother  was  a daughter  of  the  Geraldine,  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  the  most  powerful  man  in  Ireland. 

Henry  VIII.  asked  Conn  to  name  his  heir.  tc  Matthew/* 
said  Conn,  and  Matthew  was  made  Baron  Dungannon  forth- 
with. “ I must  get  my  right,”  said  Shane.  Conn  O’Neill  saw 
the  flash  in  his  son’s  eyes;  he  saw  the  sullenness  of  the  clan. 
“ Shane  shall  be  my  heir,”  said  he  at  last,  after  a great  deal 
of  persuasion. 

Matthew  asked  assistance  from  England,  and  he  got  it  imme- 
diately, for  the  foreigners  liked  the  excuse  to  put  the  family 
of  O’Neill  to  worrying  each  other.  Word  was  sent  at  once  to 
Conn  O’Neill  in  order  to  get  satisfaction  out  of  him  for 
displacing  Matthew,  but  he  would  not  go  back  on  his  promise  to 
Shane,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  in  Dublin. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  EDGE  OF  THE  SWORD. 

Shane  the  Proud  started  up  and  called  to  his  people  to  rise 
out  and  release  his  father.  Nothing  pleased  the  English  better. 
An  army  was  sent  northward  to  Ulster  to  bring  this  foolish 
young  man  to  discipline,  but  he  came  upon  them  suddenly  f^m 
the  West  and  rushed  right  through  them,  and  they  were  knock- 
ing the  heels  off  each  other  in  ftying  from  him.  Another  army 
was  prepared  the  next  year  (1552),  but  Shane  drove  it  before 
him  like  a flock  of  goats.  There  was  a mem  opposing  the 
English  this  time.  They  released  Conn  O’Neill  in  order  to 
make  peace,  but  it  was  little  good.  Shane  the  Proud  had 
tasted  blood. 

“ Somebody  must  check  this  proud,  arrogant  man,”  said  the 
Lord  Deputy  from  England,  and  he  put  in  order  and  pre- 
pared a strong  body  of  men.  Their  visit  to  the  North  was  in 
vain,  for  Shane  used  to  meet  them  in  a place  where  they  did 
not  expect  him ; he  used  to  startle  them  and  inflict  damage  on 
them,  and  he  would  go  off  bold  and  domineering. 

Matthew  gathered  together  a body  of  the  clan,  for  some  of 
them  continued  under  his  flag,  and  he  started  to  help  the 
foreigners,  but  Shane  stole  upon  them  in  the  middle  of  the' 
night,  and  he  routed  Matthew  speedily.  “ Let  us  build  a 
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SeAjAn  -An  OiomAif. 


lOtlAT)  6 SAfAbA,  *J  *00  bblflg  “J  t)0  gtbAf  fb  ftblgeAtt)  tAlblf; 
tH  a scuAipo  6 tuAit)  i n-Aipt)eAp  mAf  *oo  buAiteAt)  SeA$An  teo 
'fA  n-Aic  nAb  fAib  coinne  teif,  bAineAt)  pe  $eic  AftJA,  bAineAb 
re  $e  AfOA,  *]  ‘bpui’oeA'b  pe  teif  50  *oAn,  mi'obuibeAfAh. 

t)Aiti5  ITIacu  T>peAm  oe’n  cpeib,  mAp  *oo  teAn  cuit>  aca  fA 
tiA  bpAc-fAn,  *]  *00  jtuAip  fe  bum  CAbpu-jAt)  teif  nA  g^U-Aib,  acc 
ttbAtuij;  SeAtjAn  ’iia  cpeo  1 tAp  nA  b-oibbe  *]  “oo  bip  pb  Af  ITIacu 
50  CApAi’b.  “ OeAnpAm  ‘OAingeAn  1 m t)bAtpeipp>oe  bum  a 
pmAbcuigte,”  A*oeip  An  piT)ipe  tlittiAm  t)fAbApon.  t)pip  SeA^An 
ifueAb  of ua  inf  An  *oun  neAm-bpi'ocnuigte  u*o  7 *oo  ifntt  fe  a 
bpupmop.  t)pip  fe  Af  An  gcumA  gcbAOnA  ipceAb  Af  ’bpeAm  eite 
*00  tube  con^AncA  OpAbApon  coif  Ooipe  7 *oo  p^Aip  pb  ia*o: 
tliof  b’longnAt)  gup  cAim^;  eAgtA  Af  nA  SApAnAbAib  7 $up  pgein- 
neA*OAf  teo  Af  n-Aif  50  t)Aite-ACA-ctiAt. 

tei^eAt)  t>b  Af  peAt)  beicpe  mbtiAt)An  ’nA  t)iAit)  fu*o  (1554-8); 
Abe  ni  f ai b Aon  ponn  puAimnip  Af  SeA$An  An  OfomAip.  Cuimm$ 
fb  5Uf  te  n-A  pinnpeAp  cui$e  tltAt).  t)ioT>  An  tAm  tAi*oip  1 
n-UAb’OAif,  A*oeif  fb  teif  pern.  t3bA*6  fe  fiAbCAnAb  Af  nA  CAOifijg 
e*te  seitteAt)  *bo.  OA  mbbA*b  fe  bom  gtic  te  ti-Ao t>  0 tleitt  00 
•bbAnfAT)  fb  ceAn^At  7 CApAOAf  teif  nA  CAoipeACAib  bofbA  ut> 
1 n-ionAT)  *00  cuf  o’piACAib  optA  geitteAt)  t>o. 

OubAipc  O RiAgAttAig,  lAftA  nuAt>  t)pepim,  teif  nAb  sbittpeAt) 
fb  pern  1 n-Aon  bop  06,  acc  tbim  An  peAf  ceinnceAb  cpio,  7 *00 
b’bi^eAn  do  mAC  tli  UiAgAttAi^  belt  urhAt  vo  peAft)A.  THop 
mAp  pm  De  0 OomnAitt  1 oOp  ConAitt.  Hi  mb  ’nA  jbitt  An 
OtAnn  ’OomnAitt  o AtbAinn  *o’Aiei§  nA  gteAnncA  coif  fAippse  1 
n-Aoncpuim,  Abe  tug  SeA$An  AjAit)  optA  50  teif  icnp  gAebit  7 
^Aitt.  tli'op  eipi$  teif  50  mAit  inf  An  lAppAbc  do  gm't)  fb  bum 
ctAnnA  cfUA*bA  Of  ConAitt  t)o  CAbAipe  pA  nA  piAgAit,  mAf  ppeAb 
CAtbAb  6 OomnAitt  1 $An  flop  Aif  ’nA  hAbAn  ipc  oi*bbe  A5  t)Aite- 
AjAiP-bAoin  7 bA  beAg  nAp  mitt  pe  SeAgAn.  Oo  tuic  a tAn  *o’A 
bui“o  peAp  mp  An  puAgAP  obAnn  uo,  7 do  bAitt  pe  Aipm  -j  CApAitt,’ 
7 ’nA  meAf5  a eAc  ciofbub  pein.  Oo  b’b  An  c-eAb  co^Ait)  u*o 
An  CApAtt  bA  bpeA^PA  1 n-6ipmn.  1TlAC-An-p'iotAif  do  cu^caoi 
uipte.  pu Aip  SeAgAn  Af  n-Aip  Afi'p  J.  tliof  cuip  An  bAC  u*o 
cops  AbfAT)  teif  An  bpeAf  gcumAfAb  n*oAn. 

Oo  tuic  TTIacu  1 ngfAfgAf  eigm  te  cuio  De  mumeip  SeAgAin 
mp  An  mbtiAPAin  1558,  “|  x)o  ^nib  nA  SAfAnAij  lAfp^cc  Af  An 
Scoip  *00  bup  1 teit  SeAjAin  pein  acc  oubAifc  pe  nAb  fAib  Aon 
bAinc  Ai$e  te  bAp  ITIacu  “j  50  ^CAitpioif  belt  pAfCA  teif  An 
bppeAgfA  pom.  pu  Aip  Conn  O tleitt  bAp  Af  An  mbtiAt)Ain  vo  bt 
bugAinn.  “ Ua  An  bbtAf  peit)  *00  6eA§An  Anoip,”  AtJeif  Ati 
cpeib  ; ni  beiP  lAftA  mAf  beAnn  ofAinn  a tuitteAt).’* 
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stronghold  in  Belfast  to  keep  him  in  order,”  said  the  Knight, 
Sir  William  Brabazon.  Shane  broke  in  upon  them  in  the 
unfinished  fort,  and  destroyed  most  of  them.  He  broke  in, 
in  the  same  way,  upon  another  body  of  Brabazon’s  party  near 
Derry,  and  scattered  them.  It  was  no  wonder  that  fear  fell 
upon  the  English,  and  that  they  fled  back  to  Dublin. 

They  let  him  alone  for  four  years  after  that  (1554-8),  but 
Shane  the  Proud  had  no  desire  for  peace.  He  remembered  that 
Ulster  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors.  Let  the  strong  hand  be 
uppermost,  said  he  to  himself.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the 
other  chiefs  to  submit  to  him.  If  he  had  been  as  clever  as 
Hugh  O’Neill,  he  would  have  made  bonds  and  friendship  with 
those  haughty  chiefs  instead  of  forcing  them  to  yield  to  him. 

O’Reilly,  the  new  Earl  of  Breffny,  said  to  him  that  he  would 
not  submit  to  him  in  any  case;  but  the  fiery  man  leaped 
through  him  (i.e.,  through  his  forces),  and  O’Reilly  was  obliged 
to  be  humble  towards  him  for  the  future.  It  was  not  so  with 
O’Donnell  in  Tir-Conaill,  nor  did  the  Clan  Donal  from  Scot- 
land yield,  who  inhabited  the  glens  by  the  sea  in  Antrim;  but 
Shane  turned  his  face  against  them  all,  both  Gaels  and 
foreigners.  He  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  the  attempt  he 
made  to  bring  the  sturdy  children  of  Tir-Conaill  under  his 
rule,  for  Calvach  O’Donnell  sprang  upon  him  secretly  in  his 
tent  at  night  at  Balleegan  (on  Loch  Swilly),  and  he  nearly 
destroyed  Shane.  A great  many  of  his  ihen  fell  in  that  sudden 
rout,  and  he  lost  arms  and  horses,  and  among  them  his  own 
coal-black  steed.  That  charger  was  the  finest  horse  in  Ireland. 
They  called  him  the  Son  of  the  Eagle.  Shane  got  him  back 
again.  That  check  did  not  long  hinder  so  powerful  and  in- 
trepid a man. 

Matthew  fell  in  some  brawl  with  a few  of  Shane’s  people  in 
the  year  1558,  and  the  English  tried  to  attribute  the  crime  to 
Shane  himself ; but  he  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Matthew’s 
death,  and  that  they  would  have  to  be  satisfied  with  that 
answer.  Conn  O’Neill  died  the  following  year  (1559). 

“ The  road  is  clear  for  Shane  now,”  said  the  clan;  “ we  will 
have  no  earl  for  a head  over  us  any  more.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

O’NEILL  OF  ULSTER. 

Out  with'  you  to  th?  top  of  Tullahogue,  Shane  the  Proud! 
The  royal  flagstone  is  there,  waiting  for  you  to  plant  your  right 
foot  upon  it,  as  your  ancestors  the  Kings  did  before  you ! And 
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CAib;  5; 

6 nCltt 

Am  At  tear  Af  b<Sff  UutAijoij;,  -a  SeA§Ain  An  ‘OiomAif  1 O 
An  teAC  fi'osAtTiA  Ann  a$  feiteArh  teAC  te*o*  Coif  T>eif  *oo  buAlAt) 
uifte  mAf  $nit)eA*6  *oo  finnfeAf  fi'£te  fotiiAC  ! A^uf  *oo 
feAfAirn  SeA$An  0 Tltitl  Af  tulAtos,  A$uf  *oo  fi'neAA  flAC  bAn 
tnfeAt  bulge  mAf  CorhAftA  cotfAim  cifc  t>’a  tfeib  ; buAiteAt) 
cf oca  5fCAf“OA  Af  A ftmneAnAib  cumAfAtA  -|  CAtb^ff  Af  a CeAnn; 
CAiceAt)  fliptiT)  a Coipe  fiAf  cAf  a guAlAinn;  CAfAt)  mile  clAit)- 
eAm  of  cionn  ceAnn  *j  ’ouifigeA’b  mAC  aIIa  nA  gceAnncAf  le 
fUAim-jgtof  mite  fgofnAt — “ 0 Tleilt  Abu  ! 50  mAifit)  Af  bflAit 

a to$A  ! ” T)o  tAitnim  ah  gfiAn  Af  teAnnAigte  *bAtAtfiAil,  tuif- 
neArhAit  Hi  Tltitl,  “j  *oo  Cuif  com  mofA  Af  lAltAib  AmAfcpAt  Af*oA 
pe  mAf  CuAtATJAf  uAtfAfCAig  An  tfiAceipe  ’fA  Coilt  *j  geim  nA 
b-eitice  Af  An  gcnoc; 

“ T)o  b’onoifige  Horn  belt  Am’  ‘ 0 tleilt  IttAt)  ’ 'r\&  Am’  fi  Af 
SpAinn,”  AffA  Aot)  Ui'f  eogAin  CAtnAlt  inAit  ’nA  t>iAit>  fu*o: 
5- If  mo  te  b-ttlcAig  An  Ainm  ‘0  Tleilt’  ’nA  ‘ CAef Af ’ te 
Hom-dnAig,”  Aff  An  fSfiof’ooif  Mountjoy. 


CAib.  62 

s<  T)eAtttmAtAin  tA it) 5 T>orhtiAtb’* 

CAitteAt)  ttlAife,  bAinfiogAin  SAfAnA  pA’n  Am  fo,  t bi  etff 
anA  b-ionAT).  T)o  b’  1 An  beAn  rm-bAnAmAit  feo  An  Cfoitie  Ctoite 
7 nA  f^AfCAtA  pf^if  An  beAn  bA  mo  inncteAcc  te  n-A  linn.  TDo 
Cfom  fi  pein  *7  a piA^AltAf  tAitpeAt  Af  Cup  ifceAc  Af  SeA$An2 
Sydney  *00  b’Aintn  *0’^  peAf-ionAt)  1 n-6ipinn;  JtuAif  fe  6 tuAit> 
50  ’Oun'oeAtgAin  7 Cuip  pogpA  turn  Se-dgAin  ceAtc  ’nA  gAopj 
Tliof  leig  Se^gAn  Aif  gup  cuAtAib  fe  An  fo^fA  Ate  tuif  fe 
cuifeAt)  turn  Sydney  ceAtc  cum  a tige  *7  belt  ’nA  AtAif  bAipcitie 
•o’a  rhAc  65.  Tliop  tnulCAig  An  feAf-ionAb  *06  7 *00  feAfAirn  fe 
teif  An  mAC;  “ UAim-pe  Am’  O Tleilt  1 n-HtAt)  te  coil  nA  cpeibe 
feo,”  AffA  Se^jAn.  “ Hi  teAftmigeAnn  uAim  compAC  te  SAfAnA 
mA  teigteAp  "oom,  aCc  mA  cuifteAf  ofm,  biot>  ofAib  pbin.”  t)i 
Sydney  fAfCA  teif  fin  -j  bi  fiotc-din  Af  feA*6  CAmAitt  1 n-HtAtp 
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Shane  O’Neill  stood  on  Tullahogue,  and  a straight,  white  wand 
was  handed  to  him  as  a symbol  of  his  true  balance  of  justice  to 
his  clan;  an  embroidered  cloak  was  put  over  his  powerful 
shoulders,  and  a helmet  on  his  head.  His  shoe  was  thrown 
behind  him  over  his  shoulder.  A thousand  swords  were  waved 
overhead,  and  the  echoes  of  the  whole  district  were  awakened 
with  the  sound  of  voices  from  a thousand  throats — “ O’Neill 
for  ever!  May  our  Prince  live  to  enjoy  his  election!”  The 
sun  shone  on  the  handsome,  bright  features  of  O’Neill,  and  the 
great  hounds  in  their  leashes  bayed  as  if  they  heard  the  howl 
of  the  wolf  in  the  forest  and  the  cry  of  the  fawn  on  the  hill. 

“ I would  think  it  a greater  honour  to  be  ‘ O’Neill  of  Ulster  ’ 
than  to  be  King  of  Spain,”  said  Hugh  of  Tir-Eoghain  a good 
while  after.  “ The  name  * O’Neill  ’ is  greater  in  the  eyes  of 
Ulstermen  than  ‘ Caesar  ’ was  to  the  Romans,”  said  the  exter- 
minator Mount  joy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

“ DONAL  IS  BROTHER  TO  TADHG.” 

Mary,  Queen  of  England,  died  about  this  time,  and  Elizabeth 
was  Queen  in  her  stead.  This  unwomanly  woman,  with  the 
heart  of  stone  and  the  bowels  of  brass,  was  the  cleverest  woman 
of  her  time.  She  and  her  Government  began  at  once  to  inter- 
fere with  Shane.  Sydney  was  the  name  of  her  Deputy  in  Ire- 
land. He  proceeded  northwards  to  Dundalk,  and  sent  notice 
to  Shane  to  come  to  him.  Shane  did  not  pretend  to  have 
heard  the  notice,  but  he  sent  an  invitation  to  Sydney  to  come 
to  his  house  and  be  godfather  to  his  infant  son.  The  Deputy 
did  not  refuse  him,  and  he  stood  for  his  son.  “I  am  O’Neill 
of  Ulster  by  the  will  of  this  clan,”  said  Shane.  “I  do  not 
want  any  fighting  with  England  if  I am  let  alone,  but  if  they 
provoke  me,  let  them  take  the  consequences.”  Sydney  was 
satisfied  with  that,  and  there  was  peace  in  Ulster  for  awhile, 
until  Sussex  came  as  Deputy  to  Ireland.  “ I shall  have  no 
peace,”  said  he,  “ till  O’Neill  is  overthrown,”  and  he  prepared 
and  fitted  out  an  army  for  the  purpose.  This  Sussex  was  a 
false,  cruel,  cunning  man,  but  he  was  not  so  clear-headed  as 
Sydney.  Calvach  O'Donnell  assisted  him,  and  also  the 
Scottish  O’Donnells  in  Antrim.  Shane  the  Proud  complained 
that  they  were  annoying  him  without  cause.  His  province 
was  prospering  in  wealth  and  well-doing.  Let  a messenger 
come  from  Elizabeth  and  he  would  see.  Elizabeth  took  no 
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gup  tAitiig  Sussex  ’nA  peAp*ionA*o  50  b-Cipmn:  “ Hi  bbA*o  Am* 

fuAimneAp,”  A*oeip  pb,  “ go  mbeit)  C tleitt  pd  boip,”  *j  *00  gtbAp 
”j  00  cbipig  ptuAg  te  ti-AgAit)  An  gnotA;  peAp  peAttCAb,  bopb, 
gtic,  *00  b’eAt)  Sussex  po  Abe  nf  pAib  pb  Corn  gbAp-mncmeAb  te 
Sydney:  T)o  bAbpuig  CAtbAb  0 T)btfmAilt  teip,  -j  mAp  An 

gcbAonA  ctAnn  T)otfmAitt  nA  b/btbAnn,  1 nAoncpuim;  T)o 
geApdn  SedgAn-An-*OiomAip  50  pAbtAp  Ag  cup  Aip  gAn  buip;  t)i 
a bulge  Ag  •out  bum  ctrm  1 triAoin  -j  1 mAiteAp:  U AgA*b  ceAbcAipe 

Ctipe  *j  pbAbA*b  pb;  Hiop  buip  6tip  puim  ’n a bui*o  cAince  Abe 
teig  pi  *o’d  peAp-ioriAT)  gtUAipeAbc  b tuAit)  go  b-^pti-mAbA  mp 
An  mbtiAt)Ain  1561: 

ppeAb  SedgAn  go  b-obArm  ipceAb  go  Uip  ConAitt  put  a pAib 
coirme  teip  "j  vo  pgiob  pb  teip  peAb  CAtbAb  0 'OomnAitt  7 a beAti 
og,  Ab  beAn  u*o  *o’pdg  An  pmdt  Ap  a Ainm:  T)o  buip  An  cteAp 

cogAit)  obAnn  pom  meApbtAtt  Ap  n a Uip  ConAittig  *]  *oo  tobuip 
Sussex  a beAnn  te  cAngbAp:  Cap  SedgAn  6 *6eAp  pd  rriAp  vo 

beAt)  pb  Ap  ci  lAppAibc  *00  tAbAlpC  pd  t)Aite-AtA-CtiAt:  t)i  triAc- 

An-fiotAip  pd  -j  mop  b’lonncAOib  SedgAn  Ap  mum  An  eib  pm  Ap 
beAnn  opeAmA  *oipgipeAb  *o’  tltCAbAib.  Pli'op  tuig  Sussex  ca*o  e 
An  puATDAp  t)0  bi  pd  SedgAn:  *beipeAt)  *oo  fitit)  pb  go  pAib 

SedgAn  ’nA  gtAice  Aige  -]  *oo  beApcuig  pb  mmt  •ob:  T)o  *6pui*o 

pb  mite  peAp  ipceAb  go  Ui'p  CogAin  Ag  cpeAbA  i Ag  copgAipc,  *| 
■o’  pA n pb  pbm  coip  Aip’o-ITlAbA  Ag  peiceAm  te  SedgAn.  t)Aitig 
An  mite  peAp  nA  cbAdCA  bA  t)ubA,  nA  cAoipig  bdnA,  *1  nA  CApAitt; 
•j  T)0  gtUAipeAOAp  Ap  n-Aip  go  buACAb;  “ pbAb  HlAC-An-potAip,’* 
AppA  *oume  bigin,  “ cd  SedgAn  An  TMomAip  bugAib  ! ” Hi  pAib 
te  SedgAn  Ap  An  tdtAip  vv  Abe  cbA*o  i pibe  mApcAb  -|  *6d  cbAT> 
coipibte,  Abe  gAipgibig  btopgbbimeAbA  *00  b’eAb  lAt);  t)i  cmn 
*1  copA  ’nA  gcdpndnAib  Api  An  mAbAipe  u*o  pd  beAnn  uAipe  An 
btoig,  *1  An  puigteAb  beAg  cpbAb*OA,  pcotttA,  Ag  pgemneAb  go 
b^pomAbA,  n a biAitib  pAObpAbA  *o’d  n-geAppA*6  •]  *o’d  n-eipteAb,  •} 
An  gdip-CAtA  UAiimAb  u*o — “ tdm  *oeApg  Abu  S ” ’nA  gctuApAib: 
innpeAnn  Sussex  pbm  te  cpdb  cpoibe  An  pAon-mAbmA  t)0 
cuipeAb  Aip. — “ Hi  pAib  pb  1 mipneAb  Aon  CipeAnnAig  piAm  pop 
peApArh  Am’  AgAiP-pe,  Abe  peAb  m*oiu  0 tlbitt  peo  *j  gAn  Aige  Abe 
a teAt  n-oipeA*o  peAp  tiom,  Ag  bpubcA*6  ipceAb  Ap  mo  Apm  bpedg 
Ap  tfiAbAipe  pei*6  teAtAn:  *Oo  guiiDpinn  bum  T)b  pAitt  ’o’pdgAit  Aip 

’nA  teitbio  *o’die  gAn  coitt  1 ngioppAbc  cpi  mite  *06  te  pgdt  *00 
tAbAipe  *o’d  bui*o  peAp;  ITIo  ndipe  e,  ■o’pobAip  nd  pdgpA*6  pb 
Aitio  *oom’  Apm  beo  1 n-UAip  An  btoig,  -j  ip  beAg  ndp  pepAC  pemb 
pbm  “j  An  buiT)  eite  AmAb  teip  Ap  *OAingeAn  /dip’omAbA.” 

tli  bpompAt)  Sussex  Ap  €fp  eogAm  *oo  bpeAbAt)  go  pbit  Ap:pr 
Cuip  An  bpipteAb  u*o  pgAnnpAt)  optA  1 Lunt)um  *o’iApp  6tip  Ap 
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notice  of  what  he  said,  but  she  allowed  her  Deputy  to  go  north 
to  Armagh  in  the  year  1561. 

Shane  rushed  suddenly  into  Tir-Conaill  before  they  expected 
him,  and  he  carried  off  old  Calvach  O’Donnell  and  his  young 
wife — that  woman  who  left  the  stain  on  his  name.  This  sudden 
feat  of  arms  dismayed  the  Tir-Conaill  men,  and  Sussex 
scratched  his  head  with  vexation.  Shane  turned  southward, 
as  if  he  were  about  to  make  an  attack  on  Dublin.  The  “ Son 
of  the  Eagle”  was  under  him,  and  Shane  was  not  to  be 
trusted  on  the  back  of  that  horse  at  the  head  of  an  active  body 
of  Ulstermen.  Sussex  did  not  know  how  great  was  the 
energetic  force  of  Shane.  At  last  he  thought  he  had  Shane  m 
his  grip,  and  he  laid  a trap  for  him.  He  sent  a thousand  men 
into  Tir-Eoghain  to  plunder  and  ravage,  and  he  himself 
remained  near  Armagh  waiting  for  Shane.  The  thousand  men 
collected  hundreds  of  black  cows,  of  white  sheep,  and  horses, 
and  they  were  returning,  much  elated.  “ See  the  ‘ Son  of  the 
Eagle  ’ ! ” said  one  of  them;  “ Shane  the  Proud  is  upon  us ! ” 
Shane  had  only  a hundred  and  twenty  horsemen  and  two 
hundred  foot  in  the  place,  but  they  were  warriors  who  dealt 
loud-resounding  blows.  Heads  and  feet  were  in  heaps  upon 
that  field  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  and  the  little  remnant, 
wounded  and  torn,  were  flying  to  Armagh,  the  keen-edged  axes 
cutting  and  slaughtering  them,  and  that  terrifying  war-cry, 
“Us™  Abu  !”  in  their  ears.  Sussex  himself  tells  with 

sorrow  of  heart  the  utter  rout  that  was  inflicted  on  him5^:  — 
“ No  Irishman  ever  before  had  the  courage  to  stand  against 
me;  but  see  this  O’Neill  to-day,  and  he  having  only  half  as 
many  men  as  I,  bursting  in  upon  my  fine  army  on  a smooth, 
wide  plain.  I would  pray  to  God  to  get  a chance  at  him  in 
such  a place,  without  a wood  within  three  miles  of  him  to 
give  shelter  to  his  men.  My  shame ! He  was  like  not  to  have 
left  a creature  of  my  army  alive  in  one  hour,  and  it  wanted 
little  but  he  would  have  dragged  me  and  the  rest  out  of  the 
fortress  of  Armagh.” 

Sussex  would  not  attempt  to  plunder  Tir-Eoghain  again  for 
awhile.  That  defeat  terrified  them  in  London,  and  Elizabeth 
asked  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  a relative  of  Shane  the  Proud,  to 
make  peace.  She  sent  a message  of  pardon  to  Shane,  and  an 
invitation  to  come  to  London  to  speak  with  her.  “ I will  not 
stir  a foot,”  said  Shane,  “ till  the  English  army  takes  the  road 
out  of  Ulster.”  “ Be  it  so,”  said  Elizabeth. 


* In  all  cases  where  quotations  from  English  writers  have  bee  translated  into  Irish 
by  Con-an  iruot,  such  quotations  have  been  re-translated  into  English,  and  there- 
fore differ  slightly  in  form,  though,  not  in  sense,  from  the  English  originals. — Ed. 
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lAptA  Citte*OApA,  bpAtAip  SeAgAin  An  THomAip,  piotbAm  -oo 
•beAnAt).  Cuip  pi  ceAbcAipeAbc  mAiteAifmAip  bum  SeA§Ain  -) 
cuipeAt)  binge  ceAbc  go  tnn’oinn  te  tAbAipe  tbi.  “ tli  boppbbAt) 
cop,”  A*oeip  SeAgAn,  “ go  *ocugAi6  Apm  SAfAnA  a mbotAp  optA 
Af  tJtA*6.”  “ biott  mAp  fin,”  AtmbAipc  6tip? 

tluAip  *oo  rneAt  Sussex  ceAp  pb  a bteAp  peitt  *00  cup  1 bpeitim: 
UA  a pgpibinn  pern  bum  Otipe  mAp  piAbnAipe  Ap  An  bpeAtt.  1 
mi  nA  tugnApA  1561,  pgpiobAnn  pb  bum  nA  bAinpiognA  pm  gup 
tAipig  pb  tUAb  cbA*o  mApc  ’pA  uibtiA“6Ain  *oe  tAtAm  *oo  tliAtt 
tiAt,  mAopcige  tli  tlbitt,  Ap  coingeAtt  go  muipbeobAt)  pb  An 
ptAit  pm.  “ T)o  murneAp  t>o  cionnup  ’o’bAtobA'b  pb  teip  cAp  bip 
nA  beApCA,”  A*oeip  pb.  tli  piop  *oumn  An  pAib  tliAtt  tiAt 
•oAipipib,  Abe  gibb  pgbAt  b ni  ctoipceAp  gup  gni*6  penAppAbc  Ap 
£>eA$An  *oo  *6untnApbu$A*6. 


CAib?  7? 

se^SAr)-An-T)totnAis  1 ttftmtnti? 

tlmne  tAplA  Citte*OApA  piotbAm  i*oip  O tlbitt  *]  Sapaua,  mAp 
bA  mop  te  ti-0  tleitt  e,  *1  *oo  peotA*OAp  ApAon  Anonn  go  tun*oum 
1 n'oeipeA'o  nA  btiAtmA,  -|  gAp*OA  gAttogtAb  1 n-empeAbc  teo. 

T)ubAp6Ap  te  SeAgAn  nAb  bpittpeAt)  pb  Ap  Aip  go  *oeo,  coipg 
go  pAib  An  cuAg  1 An  ceAp  ’nA  botiiAip  Ag  6tip,  Abe  bi  muinigm 
AigepeAn  Ap  a teAngA  tiortitA  -j  bi  *o6ib  Aige  nAp  rheAt  pb  piAm 
t n-Aon  cumAngAb. 

t)eAn  uAttAb  *oo  b’eAt)  6tip;  t)i  pi  *OAtAmAit,  gpuAig  puA*6 
uipte,  i putA  gtApA  Aici,  An  c-bA*OAb  bA  bpeAg*6A  1 bA  *6Aoipe  te 
pAgAit  uipte,  *1  An  iomA*o  *oe  aici  te  b-i  pern  *oo  bbpu$A*6  go 
mime  ’pA  tb.  pbAcog  *oo  b’eA*6  i te  peAbAinc  uipte,  Abe  bi 
cpoi*6e  An  beAtAtiAig  AttcA,  gAn  cpuAg,  gAn  cpuAgmeit  aici,  t 
innem  1 Aigne  CAp  mnAib  An  ’oorhAin.  “ -<Vn  tAbAptAip  t)bAptA 
btiici  ? ” AppA  *oume  eigin  te  SeAgAn.  “ tli  tAbopA*o  go  ■oeirinn,51 
Ap  peipeAn,  “ mAp  teonpAt)  An  eeAngA  *6uAipc  gpAnnA  pom  mo 
boppAm.”  t)i  ppAmcip  "j  SpAinip  1 tAi*oeAnn  Ag  SeAgAn  1 
*oceAnncA  a teAngA  bmn  btAp*oA  pern.  t)eAn  ceAngAbA  t»o  b’eA“6 
6tip  teip,  -j  *oubAntAp  gup  fApuig  SeAgAn  ’pA  bppAincip  i ■]  gup 
eicig  pi  compAt)  teip  ’pA  eeAngA  pom: 
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When  Sussex  had  failed,  he  thought  he  would  put  his  cunning 
in  treachery  to  account.  His  own  letter  to  Elizabeth  exists  as 
a witness  to  the  treachery.  In  the  month  of  August,  1561,  he 
writes  to  that  Queen  that  he  had  offered  land  to  the  value  of  a 
hundred  marks  a year  to  Grey  Niall,  O’Neill’s  house-steward, 
on  condition  that  he  should  kill  that  prince.  “ I showed  him 
how  he  should  escape  after  the  act,”  said  he.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Grey  Niall  was  in  earnest,  but  in  any  case  we  do  not 
hear  that  he  made  any  attempt  to  murder  Shane. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SHANE  THE  PROUD  IN  LONDON. 

The  Earl  of  Kildare  made  peace  between  O’Neill  and 
England,  for  O’Neill  had  a great  regard  for  him,  and  they  both 
traveled  over  to  London  at  the  end  of  the  year,  taking  a guard 
of  gallowglasses  with  them. 

It  was  said  to  Shane  that  he  would  never  come  back,  because 
Elizabeth  had  the  axe  and  the  block  in  readiness  for  him;  but 
he  had  confidence  in  his  own  keen  and  ready  tongue,  and  he 
thought  that  he  had  never  failed  in  any  difficulty. 

Elizabeth  was  a vain  woman.  She  was  handsome ; she  had 
red  hair  and  gray  eyes,  and  she  wore  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  expensive  clothes,  and  she  had  more  than  enough  of  them 
to  decorate  herself  many  times  in  the  day.  She  was  like  a 
peacock  to  look  at;  but  she  had  the  heart  of  a wild  beast, 
without  pity  or  compassion,  and  more  intellect  and  mind  than 
any  other  woman  in  the  world.  “Will  you  speak  English  to 
her,”  said  somebody  to  Shane.  “Indeed  I will  not,”  said  he; 
“ for  that  rugged,  ugly  language  would  sprain  my  jaw.” 
Shane  had  French  and  Spanish  and  Latin  as  well  as  his  own 
sweet  musical  tongue.  Elizabeth  was  a linguist  too,  and  it  is 
said  that  Shane  outdid  her  in  French,  and  that  she  refused 
to  converse  with  him  in  that  language. 

On  Little  Christmas  Day,  in  the  year  1562,  he  walked  into  the 
royal  room  of  Elizabeth.  There  were  valiant  men  of  six  feet 
and  more  around  her,  especially  young  Herbert;  but  it  was 
seen  at  once  that  they  were  but  insignificant  men  beside  Shane 
the  Proud.  English  history  gives  an  account  of  his  visit  and 
of  his  appearance.  “ He  had  a yellowish-red  mantle  of  fine 
material  flowing  down  behind  him  to  the  ground,  and  light  red 
hair,  crisp  and  curly,  falling  over  his  shoulders  to  the  middle 
of  his  back ; he  had  wild  gray  eyes  that  looked  out  at  you  as 
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Se^tjAn  An  T)i'omAif. 


tlootAS  beAj;  inf  An  mbtiA*bAin  1562  *oo  btiAit  pb  ipceAb 
50  pebrnpA  pi'o$Ab*OA  6tip.  t)i  pip  cAtmA  pe  cpoigte  •]  mop  mo 
nA  ctn*oeAbCA,  50  mop  mbp  Herbert  65,  Abe  bonnACAtAp 
tAitpeAb  r\A6  fAib  lonncA  Ab c pppeAf-dm  1 n-Aice  SeAjAin-Aii- 
TMomAip.  Uu^Ann  pcAip  r\A  S^f^n^C  cuncup  Ap  a btiAipc  -j  a\[  a 
bput.  “ t)i  pAttuinj;  buibe-heAps  *oo  *bbAnmtif  *bAop  Af  piteA*b 
fiAp  plop  50  CAtAtii  teif,  -j  5fUxM5  pionn-ptiA*b  50  cpipineAb,  CAm- 
ApfAb  zaw  a ftmne^nAib  pi  op  50  VAf  a *bporriA,  putA  stAfA  piAbAine 
Ai$e  *o’pbAb  AtnAb  ope  bbm  tonnp Ab  te  gAt  gpbine ; copp 
pumnce  t^trhAf  Aige  -j  ceAnn-Ai$te  *o,dn.”  t)i  nA  cbA*ocA  a$ 
1AppA1*b  fAbAlfC  T)’f^$All  Alf  pbm  "]  Af  A ^Attb^tAbA!  T)eif  A 
ruAifif5  50  pAbAOAp  fo  ceAnn-tomnobCA,  poitc  fionnA  optA, 
tbinceAbA  tuipi$  6 minne^t  50  gttin  optA,  cpoiceAnn  mAcci'pe 
CAp  ^uAitnib  ^aC  pip  aca,  1 je^ff-tuAg  CAtA  1 TXim  $Ab  Aon  acaj 
PHop  b’  lonnuAoib  peAfj  *oo  Cup  Af  a teibbitnb  pint).  If  *oeAtt- 
pAtAb  50  fAbA*OAf  1 mbfui$m  x^pomAbA;  “ t3mAttn$it)  ! ” AffA 
Se^gAn  *oe  £ut  gtopAb  7 ni  fAib  An  pocAt  Af  a bbAt  miAip  *00 
bi  nA  5Attb5tAi£  Af  a teAC-$tum.  Sca*o  pb  1 scbtri^Af  *oo’n 
bAtAoip  fio^ACoA  mAf  a fAib  Gtip,  Agiif  i bA*ouij;te  Af  nbp 
pbACbi^e,  *00  bporn  pb  a beAnn,  *oo  bpom  pb  a $tun,  7 *oo  feAfAim 
pb  Annpoin  Cbm  TnpeAb  te  j^inne.  t)’  pbAb  pb  pbm  7 Gti'p  i*oif 
An  *0^  fuit  Af  a bbite.  tAbAip  pi  i tAi*oeAnn  teif  *|  *0’  ppeAgAip 
feipeAn  1 50  bmn-bpiAtpAb.  TDo  mot  pb  a mbpbAbc  7 *oubAipc 
pb  stif  *OAtt  a p^bnr)  7 a cptit  b,  mAf  bA  min  1 a teAn$A  te 
mnAib.  tli'of  tm$  puit  6tif  fiAtn  Af  a teitbi*o  *0’  peAf  *]  b^j  bmn 
tbi  b belt  ’5^  bfbA^At).  T)o  teAfb^m  pi  *bb  1 n-Ain*oebm  a 
cortiAiftebifi  ^nf  tAitn  pb  t6i,  51*0  50  fAib  nA  cbrhAiftebifi  pin 
Af  cf  a bint)  potA  *00  *6bftA*6.  T)ubfA*OAf  teo  pbm  50  fAib 
5feim  aca  Anoip  nb  fiAtri  Aif,  “j  51*0  ^tif  tii5A*0Af  nA  commit  *ob 
n^  bAinpi*be  teif  Af  a tufup,  itieAfA*OAf,  mAf  bA  gn^tAb,  An  jtAf 
*oo  btiAtA*b  Aif.  “ OCaoi  Af  cl  An  bom$it  *oo  bfipeA*b,”  Af 
SextgAn  50  *o^n.  “ teij;peAf  Af  n-Aip  cn  iiAif  bism,”  Af  Cecil 

teip,  “ Abe  ni  pint  Aon  Am  ^ifi$te  ceApmjte  ’fA  bom$eAtt 
pom  ! ” “ meAttA*b  mb,”  AffA  Se^$An  teip  pbm,  i *oo  btiAit  pb 

ipceAb  50  t^tAif  Gtipe  *j  *o’iAff  pb  coimifc  nipte.  “ TH  tebmtAf 
Aon  bAptAinn  ■do  *beAnA*b  *otnc,”  A*oeif  pi  teip,  “ Abe  cAitpif 
pAnArhAinc  A^Ainn  50  poit.”  TH  piop  cionntip  *00  meAtt  SeAjAn 
1:  t >a  rhAit  tbi  te  n-A  b-Aip  b,  *j  meAfCAf  50  fAib  fA$Af  sfAit) 

Ainrm*be  aici  *bb,  *]  ip  b lon^nA-b  ^Ab  tei$teofA  ^tif  fS^o1^  V ' 
UAibe  b p^  *beifeA*b  Af  $eAtt  50  mbbA*b  pb  bmAt  *01  pbm  Atn^m  *j 
SAn  bAine  ’5^  peAf-ionA*o  1 n-Gifinn  teip.  T)eif teAf  50  fAib 
eAgtA  nifbe  teip  *o’^  sctiiftibe  1 jctnbpeAb  b 50  n*obAnpA*b 
tTIvnncif  Plbitt  ptAit  *oe  tJoifbeAtbAb  lumeAb  C Tibi tt  ’nA  ionA*o 
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bright  as  sunbeams;  a well-knit,  active  frame,  and  haughty 
features.”  There  were  hundreds  of  people  trying  to  get  a sight 
of  himself  and  of  his  gallowglasses.  This  account  says  that  these 
latter  were  bare-headed,  with  fair  heads  of  hair,  wearing  shirts 
of  mail  from  the  neck  to  the  knee,  each  man  having  a wolf- 
skin across  his  shoulders  and  a sharp  battle-axe  in  his  hand. 
One  would  not  trust  the  consequences  of  provoking  the  like  of 
those  fellows.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  in  the  fight  at 
Armagh.  “ Make  your  obeisance ! ” said  Shane  in  a sonorous 
voice,  and  the  word  was  not  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  gallow- 
glasses were  on  one  knee.  He  stood  close  to  the  throne  where 
Elizabeth  sat,  dressed  like  a peacock;  he  bent  his  head,  he 
bent  his  knee,  and  then  he  stood  up  as  straight  as  a rod.  He 
and  Elizabeth  looked  at  each  other  between  the  eyes.  She 
spoke  to  him  in  Latin,  and  he  answered  her  in  sweet-sounding 
words.  He  praised  her  greatness,  and  he  said  that  her  beauty 
and  her  form  dazzled  him,  for  he  had  a smooth  tongue  with 
women.  Elizabeth’s  eye  had  never  rested  on  a man  like  him, 
and  she  liked  to  hear  him  flattering  her.  She  showed  him, 
in  spite  of  her  advisors,  that  he  pleased  her,  though  those  same 
advisers  were  ready  to  shed  his  blood.  They  said  to  themselves 
that  they  had  a grip  of  him  now  or  never;  and  although  they 
had  agreed  to  the  condition  that  no  one  should  molest  him 
on  his  journey,  they  thought,  as  was  their  custom,  to  close 
the  lock  upon  him.  “ Ye  intend  to  break  the  conditions,”  said 
Shane  boldly.  “You  will  be  allowed  to  go  back  some  time,”  said 
Cecil  to  him ; “ but  there  is  no  particular  time  decided  upon  in 
that  agreement.”  “They  have  deceived  me,”  said  Shane  to 
himself,  and  he  walked  into  the  presence  of  Elizabeth  and 
demanded  her  protection.  “ They  will  not  dare  to  do  you  any 
injury,”  said  she  to  him;  “but  you  will  have  to  remain  with 
us  for  a while.”  There  is  no  knowing  how  Shane  persuaded 
her.  She  liked  him  to  be  about  her,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
she  had  a kind  of  animal  affection  for  him,  and  every  reader 
is  surprised  that  she  let  him  go  away  from  her  at  last  on  his 
promising  that  he  would  obey  herself  alone,  and  that  her 
Deputy  in  Ireland  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  It  is 
said  that  she  was  afraid  also  that  if  he  were  put  in  fetters  the 
O’Neills  would  make  Turlough  Luineach  O’Neill  prince  in  his 
stead,  and  she  preferred  Shane  to  him . Sussex  was  gnawing 
his  tongue  with  rage  because  they  had  not  taken  Shane’s  head 
from  his  body  in  London,  and  he  sent  word  to  Elizabeth  that 
it  was  spread  abroad  through  Ireland  that  Shane  had  deceived 
her,  great  as  was  her  intelligence,  and  that  she  had  made  him 
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SeAgAn  An  *01oiriAip: 


1 *oo  b’AnnpA  tei  SeAgAn  ’nA  eipeAn.  t)1  Sussex  A5  cogAinc  a 
teAngAn  te  Unite  coipg  nA’p  bAmeAt>  An  ceAnn  *oe  totAinn 
SeAgAin  i tun*oum,  -j  emp  pe  pgeAtA  turn  Gtlpe  50  pAib  pe 
teAtcA  Ay  -put)  £ipeAnn  gup  ttie-Att  SeAgAn  1 *o’A  feAbAp  1 a 
ti-mncteAtc  1 gup  5111*0  pi  pi  Ay  tltAp)  *6e.  T)’iApp  pe  ceA*o  mpte 
e meAttAt)  50  t)Aite-AtA-CtiAt  1 gcoip  gpeAuiA  *o’pAgAit  Aip, 
Abe  bl  SeAgAn  po-AriiApApAt  “|  mop  gAb  ye  1 ti5-Aop  *00  t)Aite-AtA- 
CtiAt,  51*0  5tip  geAtt  Sussex  a *beipbpiup  m Ay  mnAOi  *06  aCc  ceAcc 
t>’A  peicpmc; 


CAib.  8j 

mrh  -|  -prill: 

Inp  An  mbtiA*6Ain  ’ nA  *6iai*6  pu*o  (.1.  1563)  *oo  tpom  Sussex  Ay 
Cup  ipceAt  Ay  6e.A5.Ai1  *]  Ay  tup5e  pA  tAtAifi  *oo  t>^AnAt>  i*oip  6 
pern  *]  Clip.  *00  tAbpmg  peAti-tiArhAi'oe  SeAgAin,  nA  Op- 
ConAittig  "j  xXtb.Ai1.Ai5  xXoncpmm,  te  Sussex,  •*]  *oo  gtuAip  peipeAti 
6 tiiAit)  50  b-'UtA>6  mp  An  xXbpAn  1563,  aCc  mA  gtuAip  *00  gm*6 
SeAgAn  tiAtpoit)  coipe  *be  pern  “j  *o’A  ptuAg,  -j  bl  Sussex  An- 
bm*beAC  50  pAib  pb  ’nA  eumAp  ceiCeAt)  te  n’AnAtn.  Sspiob  Gtlp 
bum  Sussex  plottAm  *00  *beAnA*0  te  SeAgAn,  rriAp  nAC  pAib  Aon 
rhAit  *oo  belt  teip. 

T)o  gm*b  Sussex  put)  Ap  Gtlp,  1 Ap  An  Am  5ceA*onA  emp  pe 
peipm  piottAnA  turn  SeAgAm — uAtAc  pionA  meApgmgte  te  nnri; 
'O’ot  SeAgAn  "|  a tmn-clge  ctn*o  *oe’n  pi'on  1 “o’pobAip  50  mbeA*b 
pe  ’nA  pteipc.  t)1  pe  A5  compAt  teip  An  mbAp  Ap  peA*b  *6A  tA, 
•j  miAip  *oo  tAinis  pe  bulge  pein  mop  b’ion5nA*b  50  pAib  pe  Ap 
*oeAp5-tApA*o  te  peips  *|  gup  gteAp  ye  a bm*beAn  bum  cogAi*b: 
teig  GUp  mpte  50  pAib  pi  Ap  binte  1 *ocAob  An  peltt-beApc  u*o 
“j  *00  geAtt  pi  50  *0CAbAppA*b  pi  ceApc  *06  Abe  a puAirimeAp  *oo 
gtACAt).  T)o  5tAo*bAi*b  pi  AbAite  Ap  Sussex.  teig  pi  mpte  511P 
mAp  pApAm  *00  SeAgAn  e,  Ate  *00  b’e  An  bmp  *00  bl  aici  Ap  Sussex 
511P  meAt  pe.  t)o  pnAi*bm  pi  plotcAm  -j  cApA*oAp  mAp  *6’eA*b  te 
SeAgAn  Aplp,  “j  bl  pe  ’nA  pig  *oAip1pib  Ap  t1tA*6  Anoip  -j  teigeA*6 
*06.  xXbc  mAp  pm  pein  bl  a puAt  *oo’n  ^All  torn  gbAp  *]  bl  pe 
piAtfi.  T)’A  boriiAptA  pom  turn  pe  cAipteAn  Ap  bpuAb  tobA  n-GbAb; 
peAp  CA5AptA  *00  b’eA*6  e "|  beAp  ye  gup  beA5  Ap  nA  SApAnAig 
pA*bApc  An  tAipteAm  pm  *j  *00  bAipc  ye  a ip  u piiAt  nA  n^^tt. 
*OeipteAp  gup  eeAp  pe  An  iiAip  peo  plogAtc  nA  b-GipeAnn  *oo 
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King  over  Ulster.  He  asked  her  permission  to  decoy  Shane 
to  Dublin  in  order  to  get  a grip  of  him;  but  Shane  was  too 
suspicious,  and  he  did  not  go  near  Dublin,  although  Sussex 
promised  him  his  sister  for  a wife  if  he  only  went  to  see  her. 


OHAPTEB  Vin. 

POISON  AND  BLOOD. 

In  the  year  after  that  (1563)  Sussex  began  to  interfere  with 
Shane,  and  to  make  mischief  between  him  and  Elizabeth. 
Shane’s  old  enemies,  the  Tir-Conaill  men  and  the  Scots  of 
Antrim,  assisted  Sussex,  and  the  latter  went  north  to  Ulster 
in  the  April  of  1563 ; but  if  he  did  go,  Shane  made  a football 
of  himself  and  his  army,  and  Sussex  was  very  thankful  that 
he  was  able  to  fly  with  his  life.  Elizabeth  wrote  to  Sussex 
to  make  peace  with  Shane,  for  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  be 
attacking  him. 

Sussex  did  as  Elizabeth  bade  him,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
sent  a gift  of  peace  to  Shane — a cargo  of  wine  mixed  with 
poison.  Shane  and  his  household  drank  some  of  the  wine,  and 
he  was  like  to  have  become  a corpse.  He  was  fighting  with 
death  for  two  days,  and  when  he  recovered  it  was  not  surprising 
that  he  was  in  a red  flame  of  rage,  and  that  he  prepared  his 
troop  for  war.  Elizabeth  pretended  that  she  was  furious  about 
this  act  of  treachery,  and  she  promised  that  she  would  give 
him  satisfaction  if  he  would  only  keep  quiet.  She  recalled 
Sussex.  She  pretended  it  was  to  satisfy  Shane,  but  the  cause 
of  complaint  that  she  had  against  Sussex  was  that  he  had 
failed.  She  tied  the  bonds  of  (pretended)  peace  and  friendship 
with  Shane  again,  and  he  was  really  King  over  Ulster  now, 
and  they  let  him  alone.  But  for  all  that  his  hatred  of  the 
stranger  was  as  keen  as  ever.  As  a sign  of  it  he  built  a 
castle  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh.  He  was  a wittily-spoken 
man,  and  he  thought  that  the  English  would  not  enjoy  the 
sight  of  that  castle,  and  he  christened  it  “ The  Hate  of  the 
Strangers.”  It  is  said  that  he  thought  at  that  time  of  taking 
to  himself  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  of  clearing  the  English 
out  of  it.  But  the  Irish  did  not  help  him.  He  wrote  to  the 
King  of  France  to  ask  help  from  him.  “ If  you  lend  me 
six  thousand  men,”  he  said,  “ I will  drive  the  English  out  of 
this  country  into  the  sea.”  He  could  have  got  ten  times  as 
many  as  that  in  Ireland  itself  if  they  had  been  willing  to  rise 
with  him,  but  they  did  not  stir  a foot. 
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Se-d$An  An  TMomAif. 


it  (Hii^e  pbm,  “j  nA  SAfAiiAi$  t)o  $tAnA*6  aiuaC  Aifxie.  x\bc 
n!o|\  bAbf  ui$  nA  H-CifeAnnAi$  teif.  t)o  fsfiob  f£  Cum  fi§  nA 
Ft^n  e a$  iAffAi*d  consnAini  Aif.  “ ITU  tusAnn  cu  *6om  fb 
tfii'te  peAf  Af  lAfAbc,”  Af  reire^n,  “ ciomAinpeA*o  nA  SAfAnAig 
^T  -au  *odfi  feo  ifceAb  ’fA  bfAiffse.”  t)o  $eobAX>  fb  a *6eiC 
n-oifeA*0  f oin  i n-6ifinn  pbm  x>’a  tub’ll  teO  eif$e  teif,  aC c niof 
Cofftn^eA'OAf  cof. 


CAib.  9. 

t<£rh  *oeAU5  ! 

mutiA  5CAbftii$i*6  6ife  tmn,  m Af  fin  fbm  CAitpeAtn  x>ut  Ap 
a$ai*6.  t)i  ATI  CtAnn  T)oirmAitt  feo  i nAoncptnm  6 iiAip  50 
tl-UAIf  45  CAbfU$A*6  teif  r\A  SAfAnA1$:  AtTIAfAnnA  >oo  b’eAX>  r\A 

pip  CAtmA  tix>.  tTAnsA*OAp  6 &Vjait\  Ap  bwpeA*6  Cmnn  tH  ribitt 
1 a AtAf,  *j  *00  CuipeAXiAp  ptibA  i n-Aoncpuim  -j  i n*OAtpiAX>A.  Hi 
fAib  Se^Ati  f^fCA  ’n a Ai$ne  pA*o  x>o  biox>Af  ’fA  cfp.  t)o  £bitt- 
eAX>Ap  x>6  *i  xto  CAbptn£eAX>Ap  teif  Aon  tiAip  Attain,  a6 c ni  pAib 
Aon  lonncAoib  Ai$e  Af  x>a;  'OubfA’OAp  teif  nAb  fAib  Aon  fmAbc 
Ai$e  optA,  “j  ti^C  fAib  fb  piAbCAnAb  optA  CAbpu$A*b  teif,  Abe  te 
ii_ a xicoit  pbm.  t)o  $fiofAi*6  bAinpiogAin  etip  iax>  i 5411  piop. 
“ SeA*6  na’f  eA*b,”  AXieip  Se^Ati  teo,  “ speAX)Ai*6  tib  AbAite. 
Hi  pint  Aon  $no  ASAtnfA  *6ib  peAf*OA.”  x\bc  X)o  bmp  n a 
b-AtbAtiAi$  cot^  of tA  pbm  -j  *oubpAX>Ap  teif  50  bpAnpAXimp  rnAp 
A fAib  ACA  5AH  fpte^*6A6Af  X>6  fOin:  “ T)o  bllAXTHIAf  Af  X>’AtA1f- 

fe  beAtiA  *7  Af  Sussex  Ya  reAnncA,’®  A*oeif  ha  b-x\tbAnAi$  xanA. 

T)o  teAt  Se^An-An-T)iomAif  a CofA  Af  1flAc-An-piotAip, 
bAitig  pe  a ftiiAigce  cimbeAtt  Aif  *]  *00  bfif  pb  ipceAb  50 
b-Aoncpmm  Af  nbp  ctnnne  fAippse.  t)iiAit  ri a b-AtbAtiAi$  teif  1 
n^teArmcAife  ’ha  n*OfeAtriAib  nx>if£ifeACA  *j  *00  fe4ffA*b  c At 
puitceAb  eAXOftA.  Ua  feAn-bbtAf  *oiAi  tiiAf  *oe’ri  bAite  fin  t>un- 
AbAim  T)iiinne,  1 sconxiAe  Aoncftnm,  *]  *00  btiif  SeA$An-An-T)1omAif 
a eAC  ciof*6iib,  tllAC-An-potAif,  Af  bof-in-Aif*oe  CAf  CofpAib 
xXtbAnAb  Ann,  1 fA  rhe^on  tAb  bi  CtAnn  T)6tnnAitt  ’nA  ffAtAib 
fince  cimceAtt  Aif.  T)o  mAfbtnSeA*6  Annfn*o  Aonsiif  ITIac 
T)6irinAitt  "j  feACc  5c eA*o  *o’a  ctnx)  feAf,  *oo  gAbAt)  *1  *00  sonA*6 
SbAtmif  ITIac  T)6irinAitt,  *]  *oo  C05  Se^$An  teif  SorhAifte  tluibe,’ 
An  XAoifeAc  eite  bi  oftA.  T)o  b’-pc^ff  *66ib  *o’a  *ocosfA*ouif  a 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

tirh  Abu  ! 

If  Ireland  will  not  help  us,  still  we  must  go  forward.  These 
MacDonnells  in  Antrim  were  helping  the  English  from  time  to 
time.  These  brave  men  were  mercenary  soldiers.  They  came 
from  Scotland  on  the  invitation  of  Conn  O’Neill  and  of  his 
father,  and  they  settled  in  Antrim  and  in  Dalriada  (the  present 
counties  Antrim  and  Down).  Shane  was  not  easy  in  his  mind 
as  long  as  they  were  in  the  country.  They  submitted  to  him 
and  assisted  him  once,  but  he  had  no  confidence  in  them.  They 
told  him  he  had  no  control  over  them,  and  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  them  to  help  him  except  by  their  own  free  will. 
Queen  Elizabeth  used  covertly  to  encourage  them.  “ Very  well 
so,”  said  Shane  to  them.  “ Get  ye  away  home.  I have  no 
further  business  of  ye.”  But  the  Scotsmen  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude,  and  they  said  to  him  that  they  would 
stay  where  they  were  without  dependence  on  him . “We  got 
the  better  of  your  father  before,  and  of  Sussex  besides,”  said 
the  bold  Scots. 

Shane  the  Proud  threw  his  leg  over  his  horse  Mac-an-Fhiolar, 
gathered  his  hosts  around  him,  and  broke  in  upon  Antrim  like 
a wave  of  the  sea.  The  Scots  met  him  in  Glenshesk,  in  fierce 
bands,  and  a bloody  battle  was  waged  between  them.  There  is 
an  old  road  behind  the  village  of  Cushendun,  in  County 
Antrim,  and  Shane  the  Proud  galloped  his  coal-black  horse 
Mac-an-Fhiolar  over  the  bodies  of  Scotsmen  in  it,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  day  the  MacDonnells  were  stretched  in  rows 
around  him.  Angus  MacDonnell  and  seven  hundred  of  his 
men  were  killed,  James  MacDonnell  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  Shane  also  took  Somerled  the  Sallow  (or  Sorley 
Boy),  the  other  chief  over  them.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  them  if  they  had  taken  his  advice  and  gone  off  out  of  his 
way,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  himself  too,  for  it  was 
the  remnant  of  that  company  who  treacherously  killed  him 
two  years  later. 

At  this  time  he  was  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
there  was  no  man  in  Ireland  of  greater  reputation  and  power 
than  he.  The  English  pretended  to  be  great  friends  with  him. 
They  were  very  glad  at  first  that  he  had  routed  the  Clan 
Donnell  of  Scotland,  and  they  rejoiced  with  him.  Shane 
understood  them  right  well.  Not  without  reason  was  that 
proverb  made : “ An  Englishman’s  laugh  is  a dog’s  grin  ” 
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CbrhAifte  i 5feA*OAt)  teo  Ay  a fti$e,  i *oo  b’pe^ff  *0 b foin  teif 
b,  mAf  x)o  b’iAt>  pmsteAt  nA  bintme  tit)  *oo  mAifb  te  peAtt  b 
pbm  *6 A btiAt)Ain  ’nA  t)iAit)  put). 

Hi  pAib  ^fb  An  ti-Aifi  feo  aC t otc  mbtiAtinA  t)bA5  Ay  pitit) 
•o’Aoif,  -|  nl  pAib  aou  peAp  1 n-6ipinn  bA  trio  CAit  *j  ciimAtc  'nA  b. 
Lets  UA  SAfAnAlg  OftA  50  fAbAt)Af  £0  tTlbp  teif;  t>?  AtAf  OftA 
Ay  t)utiif  gup  mitt  pe  CtAnn  T)omnAitt  o AtbAin  *j  *00  5xSipeA*OAp 
teif?  O115  SeAjAti  50  tiiAn  mAit  iAt>.  Hi  $An  pAt  t>o  cumAt) 
An  peAn-pocAt  tit) — “ t)f Atitic^n  mA*opA  s^ipe  SAfAnAig.”  “ If 
mAit  An  fut>,”  Ay  fiAt)fAti,  “ CtArm  ’OomnAitt  t)o  belt  ctAoitce 
mAf  niop  b’piop  *biiinn  cA  b-Atn  t)o  tAbpbtA'ouif  teif  iia 
b-6ipeAnnAi$,  Ate  mAf  fin  ftm  belt)  O flbitt  pb-LAi*oip  Ay  fAt) 
Anoip.” 

If  epiiAg  nA'y  gnit)  fe  CApAtiAf  te  CAoipeAtAib  GipeAnn  An 
UAip  feo.  1 n’  ionAt)  foin  tfom  fe  Af  a tup  *o’piAtAib  oftA 
jbitteAt)  *66  pbe  otc  mAit  teo  b.  “ CAitpit)  CAoipig  ConAcc  a 
^c^in  btiAt)AncArhAit  *oo  tAbAipc  “ootfifA  tnAf  bA  gnAtAt  teo  do 
figtib  tltAt),”  Ay  feifeAn.  ’O’eicig  nA  ConAttAig  b *7  ppeAb  fb 
50  b-obAnn  1 LdtAip  tigeAfnA  Ctoinn  Kioc-dpt),  An  peAp  bA  tfeife 
1 ^ConAtc,  “|  mitt  fb  b $An  puinn  *ouAit).  T)o  tfeAt  fb  Op 
ConAitt  inf  An  mbtiAt)Ain  ^cbAtmA  (1666),  *]  t-dimg  pgAnnpAt) 
Af  SAfAnA.  X)o  gpiopAit)  6tip  lAftA  peApn  fflumeAt,  fnAguitnp 
te  b-eipge  nA  AgAit),  Ate  t)o  meiteAt)  An  TnAguitup  pA  mAf  do 
tfieitpeAt)  b fo  tfimtinn  *oopnAn  coifce. 

( T)o  b’b  Sydney  bi  ’nA  Aptnuipcip  Afi'f  Af  Gipmn  An  UAip  nt) 
1 n-ionAt)  Sussex,’  *]  bi  Aitne  itiAit  Aige  Af  SeAgAn;  Cuip  fb 
ceAtcAipe  fiAgAtcAif  *o’ Af  b’Ainm  Stukeley  tui$e  te  b-^iteAtfi 
Aif  belt  feit).  “ WA  b-eipig  AtnAt  1 tiAgAit)  nA  SAfAnAt  *] 
geobAif  gibb  nit)  do  teAf*ouigeAnn  uaic/’  Af  Stukeley.  “ T)bAn- 
fAf  lAftA  Of  GogAin  *oioc  mA’y  mAit  teAC  e.”  Cuip  SeAgAn 
ffAnn  Af  *]  tAbAif  fb  50  neAmAtAt.  “ tlfbAg^n  if  ^eAt)  An 
lAftAtc  foin,”  Af  feifeAn.  “ T)o  $nit)eAbAif  lAftA  *oe  ttlAC 
CAftAig  1 scuige  mnmAn,  *j  cA  buAtAitti  Aimfife  t fif  CApAtt 
A^Amf  a acA  toifi  mAit  *o’feAf  teif  fin.  T)o  meAfAbAif  mb  tfotAt) 
niiAif  t)o  bi  5feim  A^Aib  ofm.  Hi  pint  Aon  tfniini§in  A^Am  Af 
biif  ngeAttAmnA.  Tliof  lAffAf  fiott^m  Af  An  mbAinfio$Ain  Ate 
t)’iAf f fife  oftrifA  i 1 if  fibfe  pbm  t)o  bfif  i.  T)o  tiomAineAf 
nA  SAfAnAig  Af  An  liibAif  *]  Af  T)unt)fomA  “j  ni  tei^feAt)  *obib 
ceAtc  Af  n-Aif  50  *oeo;  Hi  teoitif  Ait)  O DomnAitt  belt  ’nA  f tAit 
Afif  Af  Cif  ConAitt  mAf  if  tiomfA  An  aic  fin  peAft)A.  Tl^  biot) 
Aon  meAfbtAtt  ofe  ^iif  tiomfA  cnige  HtAt);  t)i  mo  fmnfeAf 
fotriAm  ’nA  fi§tib  nifte.  T)o  bUAt)Af  i tern’  ttAi*beAtfi  i tem* 
ttAit>eAm  t>o  toingbebtAt)  i.” 
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[i.e.y  a preparation  for  biting].  “ It  is  a good  thing,”  said 
they,  “ that  the  Clan  Donnell  are  defeated,  for  we  never  knew 
when  they  might  help  the  Irish;  but,  for  all  that,  O’Neill 
will  be  too  strong  altogether  now.” 

It  is  a pity  he  did  not  make  friends  with  the  chieftains  of 
Ireland  at  this  time.  Instead  of  that  he  began  to  force  them 
to  submit  to  him,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  “ The  princes  of 
Connacht  must  give  me  their  yearly  tribute,  as  they  used  to 
give  it  to  the  Kings  of  Ulster,”  said  he.  The  Connachtmen 
refused,  and  he  rushed  suddenly  upon  the  lord  of  Clan  Rickard, 
the  strongest  man  in  Connacht,  and  despoiled  him  without 
much  trouble.  He  plundered  Tir-Conaill  in  the  same  year 
(1566),  and  fear  fell  upon  England.  Elizabeth  incited 
Maguire,  Earl  of  Fermanagh,  to  rise  against  him;  but  the 
Maguire  was  crushed  as  a millstone  would  crush  a handful 
of  oats. 

Sydney  was  Lord  Justice  (or  Deputy)  of  Ireland  again  at 
this  time  in  place  of  Sussex,  and  he  knew  Shane  well.  He 
sent  a Government  envoy,  named  Stukely,  to  him  to  urge  upon 
him  that  he  should  keep  quiet.  “ Do  not  rise  out  against  the 
English,  and  you  shall  get  whatever  you  want,”  said  Stukely. 
“ They  will  make  you  Earl  of  Tir-Eoghain,  if  you  would  like 
that.”  Shane  snorted,  and  he  spoke  defiantly.  “ That  earldom 
is  a toy,”  said  he.  “Ye  made  an  earl  of  MacCarthy  in 
Munster,  and  I have  serving-boys  and  stable-men  that  are  as 
good  men  as  he.  Ye  thought  to  hang  me  when  ye  had  a grip 
of  me.  I have  no  trust  in  your  promises.  I did  not  ask  peace 
of  the  Queen,  but  she  asked  L of  me,  and  it  is  ye  yourselves 
that  have  broken  it.  I drove  the  English  out  of  Newry  and 
out  of  Dundrum,  and  I will  never  let  them  come  hack. 
O’Donnell  will  not  dare  to  be  prince  again  in  Tir-Conaill,  for 
that  place  is  mine  henceforward.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  upon 
you  that  Ulster  is  mine.  My  ancestors  before  me  were  kings 
over  it.  I won  it  with  my  sword,  and  with  my  sword  I will 
keep  it.” 

Though  Sydney  was  a very  brave,  courageous  man,  his  heart 
was  in  his  mouth  when  Stukely  told  him  this  conversation. 
“If  we  do  not  make  a great  effort  Ireland  will  be  gone  out 
of  our  hand.  O’Neill  owns  the  whole  of  Ulster,  and  he  must 
be  checked,”  said  Sydney  to  Elizabeth.  “ Attack  him  at  once,” 
said  she.  She  sent  a troop  of  English  over,  and  Sydney 
collected  men  from  every  quarter  of  Ireland,  English  and  Irish, 
for  there  was  many  a chief  who  assisted  him.  Some  of  them 
were  sufficiently  disinclined  for  the  business;  but  they  had  to 
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gm  50  f4ib  Sydney  ’n4  yeAy  4n-mifne4rh4it,  tf£4n,  bf  4 
CfoiAe  ’n4  b£4t  4i$e  nu4if  *o’innif  Stukeley  t>o  4n  corhfAt)  fom; 
“ tttunA  nT>e4iiC4f  Apo  i4ff4Cc  belt)  Cife  imtijte  4f  Ay  tAim: 
If  be  b-6  tlCitt  tlt4t>  50  teif  *7  C4itfe4f  £ Cof5,”  4f  Sydney  te 
h-6Ufej  “ t)u4it  £ tAitpe4C,”  Ay  fifea  *Oo  feet  fi  T>fe4tn 
SAfAtiAb  4n4tt  -7  t)o  b4itij  Sydney  fip  4f  54b  AifT>  1 n-6ifinn, 
S4f4ti4i$  *j  6ife4rm4i5,  ni4p  if  ioint)4  c4oife4C  *oo  C4bfui5  teif: 
T)o  bi  chit)  4C4  teif5e4m4it  50  teof  Cum  4n  $not4  4C c *oo 
b’CiseAti  T>bib  be4fcu$4t)  Oft4  Cum  C4b4ft4  te  S4f4n4  f A m4f 
T)0  $nit)1T>  itvoiu. 

ZAtAy  CU54C,  4 Se454in-4n-T)iom4if,  4 rh4fC4i$  4ti  Ct4it>im 
g£ip,  5tC4f  tn4C-4n-fiol4if,  *7  coifi$  T)o  buit)e4n  be45  I40C.  Hi 
fuit  4541b  4Cc  ne4fc  buf  5cuifte4iin4  fCm,  m4f  nAC  bfuit  C4b4if 
’tiA  00115114111  *oib  6 £mne4C  t4fmuiC: 

An  p4t)4it  *oo  50iftit)e  4f  Ce4nncf4ib  n4  S4f4U4C  cim£e4tt 
t)4ite-4t4-Cli4t.  T)o  t£im  SeA$4n  ifce4C  mnce  4f  nof  coifnige 
T)o  f 40b  *1  T>’4f54in  fe  1 50  b4tt4it>e  £)4ile-4t4-Cli4c:  UU5  f£ 

i4ff4Cc  f A t)4iii5e4n  ti4  S4f4U4C  1 nt)unT>e4l54in  *7  bi  bfui5e4n 
&y  4i5e  te  Sydney  coif  4n  b4ite  fin.  t)i'ce4f  po-ni4ic  x>o 
Se4$4n  4nnfu*o,  *7  cuife4t)  471  scut  £ te  T>u4t),  4Cc  TMmif  f£ 
Cifte4C  4f  ftu45t4ib  Sydney  fut  4f  t>fuiT>  fC  teif.  te4n  Sydney 
Ay  4$4it).  T)o  gtu4if  fe  cp£  Of  eo54in,  -7  4f  foin  50  Of 
Con4itt,  1 n-4int>eom  SeA54in,  4Cc  *oo  te4n  feife4n  54C  oft4C 
►oe’n  CfU$e  £ *7  b4  be45  4n  fU4imne4f  t>o  CU5  fe  *66  4f  fe4t)  4n 
cufuif:  tliof  te4fb4in  fe  fi4m  foime  fin  cte4f4  comf4ic  m'of 

feAff  ’nA  4n  U4if  feo.  t3i  Sydney  *7  4 ftu4$  Uonm4p  cfAibce 
cuiffe4C  6 fog4nn4  ob4nn4  SeA54in:  *00  t)puiT>  f£  1 r\-$Ay  *ooib 

tAim  te  T)oife  *7  CU5  C4t  Aoib.  t)fui$e4n  §4f5  t>o  b’e4t)  1,  m4f 
>00  tuic  4 tAn  ye  Ay  4f  54C  C40b,  *7  f4tntui5  SeA£4n  50  f4ib  4n 
bu4t)  teif,  4bc  f4ife  50  bfAt  ! f£4C  4n  T>fe4tn  fo  45  ce4Cc 
4ni4f  41  f — n4  Of  Con4itti5  CfU4t)4  fA  6 t)omn4itt  *oo  b!  1 5Cdm- 
nuitie  ’n4  Comnib — “j  bfife4*b  4f  SeA54n  fA  t>eife4t>; 

T)o  t)f uiT)  fC  teif  4f  scut  50  be4t4i$e  Ui'f  eb54in  45 
T)f4nnc4n  4f  Sydney:  tM  fC  Com  ne4me45t4C  foin,  *j  Cotfi 

tnumi5ne4C  foin  4f  fein  50  f4ib  f4icCiof  4f  n4  5Al-^Aib  ce4Cc 
Jn4  $oife  *7  *oo  5tu4ife4T)4f  oft4  50  l)4ite-4t4-Cti4t  4f!f  54n 
pumn  *00  bAff  4 Ticufuif  4C4:  “ Cuiffe4T>  fi4n  mo  tAm  oft4 

fof,”  4T)eif  SeA54n.  “ tli  f4C4t)  4itiT>  4C4  4f  n-4if  mun4  mbi4t) 
n4  cuifpcis  fin  1 T>Of  Con4itt ; cA  f Aite  be4C  4nnfoin  4cA  4m* 
Cf At)  *7  4m5  Ce4t5  te  f4T>4,  4Cc  b4in  4n  Ctu4f  t)iom,  50  muCf4*o 
14T)f4n  4f  b4tt.” 
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make  themselves  ready  for  the  assistance  of  England,  as  they 
do  at  this  day. 

They  are  coming  against  you,  Shane  the  Proud,  horseman  of 
the  sharp  sword!  Get  ready  Mac-an-Fhiolar,  and  arrange 
your  little  band  of  heroes.  Ye  have  nothing  but  the  strength 
of  your  own  arms,  for  there  is  no  help  nor  succor  for  ye  from 
anyone  outside. 

The  English  districts  about  Dublin  were  called  the  Pale. 
Into  the  Pale  Shane  leaped  like  a thunderstorm.  He  ravaged 
and  plundered  it  to  the  walls  of  Dublin.  He  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  English  in  Dundalk,  and  he  had  a fight  with  Sydney 
near  that  town.  They  were  too  much  for  Shane  that  time,  and 
with  some  difficulty  they  repulsed  him;  but  he  made  havoc 
among  Sydney’s  troops  before  he  moved  off.  Sydney  continued 
to  press  on.  He  went  through  Tir-Eoghain,  and  from  that  to 
Tir-Conaill,  in  spite  of  Shane;,  but  the  latter  followed  him 
every  inch  of  the  way,  and  little  rest  he  gave  him  during  the 
journey.  Never  did  he  show  better  skill  in  tactics  than  at  that 
time.  Sydney  and  his  numerous  army  were  harassed  and 
wearied  by  Shane’s  sudden  attacks.  He  moved  close  up  to 
them  near  Derry  and  gave  them  battle.  A tough  fight  it  was, 
for  many  men  fell  on  both  sides,  and  Shane  thought  the  victory 
was  with  him;  but  beware!  See  thi  company  coming  from 
the  West  upon  him — the  stern  Tir-Conaill  men  under 
O’Donnell,  who  was  always  against  him — and  Shane  was 
defeated  at  last. 

He  fell  back  to  the  passes  of  Tir-Eoghain,  growling  at 
Sydney.  He  was  so  fearless  and  so  confident  in  himself,  that 
the  foreigners  were  afraid  to  come  near  him,  and  they  betook 
themselves  to  Dublin  again,  having  got  very  little  by  their 
journey.  “ I will  put  the  mark  of  my  hand  on  them  yet,”  said 
Shane.  “ Not  a creature  of  them  would  have  gone  back  if  it 
were  not  for  those  villains  in  Tir-Conaill.  There  is  a swarm 
of  bees  there  that  are  worrying  and  stinging  me  this  long 
while;  but  cut  the  ear  off  me  but  I will  smoke  them  out  very 
soon.” 


CHAPTEE  X. 

CLOUDS  AND  DEATH. 

Shane  was  preparing  himself  secretly,  and  the  English  were 
not  asleep.  They  were  secretly  aiding  O’Donnellj  and  spurring 
him  on  against  Shane.  Hugh  was  the  name  of  the  O’Donnell 
who  was  now  in  Tir-Conaill,  for  Calvach  had  lately  died.  This 
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CAib.  10. 

SHAmAItt  A^tlS  t)AS: 

bi  SeA$An  50  pottri $teAb  ’sA  uUArnugAA  pbm  *]  ni  pAib  nA 
SA-pAriAlj  ’n A 5COT)tA.  t>10*0Ap  A5  CAt)|TU5A*6  le  tl-C  T)bmnAltt  1 
S-An  pox',  1 *sA  gpiopAt!)  1 gcomnib  SeAgAin.  Aot>  *do  b’Ainm 
•oe’n  0 *ObmnAitt  *oo  b!  Anoip  Ap  tip  ConAitt,  rriAp  CAitteAt) 
CAtbAb  te  ‘oeiAeAnnAige.  Tliop  b’putAip  *oo’n  cpiAt  niTAt)  po 
bAbc  eisin  “oo  'OeAnAt)  1 t)CopAb  a piAgtA,  m a|t  bA  £nAtAb  te  5A6 
ptAlt  ATI  IT  Aip  tT*0.  £)pip  Ao*6  ipCeAb  S°  Op  e<3$A1T1  A|\  bp‘OtT$A*b 
riA  SAfAtiAb  *j  *oo  bpeAc  pb  An  CAOb  tiAp  C it  Ait!)  *oi.  T)o  Atrib  *} 
too  *beAps  as  SeAsAn-An-TMomuip.  t)Ap  ctAi*beAm  sA1T5e  Tlbitt 
riAOT  n^iAttAis,  ■oiotpAi’6  0 T)brhnAitt  Ap  An  5cor5Aipc  peo  ! 

T)o  bipA  cpoi$teAbA  -j  mApcAis  as  cpiAtt  Ap  ^Ab  AipT>  pA  *bbm 
cf£e  rtioip  t)emnboipb  poim  eip£e  5|\bine  i *ocopAb  tiA  t)eAtcAine 
in p An  mbtiAt)Ain  1567.  Cpom  tiA  com  mopA  Ap  tiAitt  te  teApbAb 
Ap  ceAbc  nA  ptiTA£,  *1  as  tucAit  *j  as  cpotA*b  a n-eApbAtt,  mAp  do 
fi'teA*OA|T  50  tnbiAt!)  peits  aca  mAp  bA  gnAtAb.  tlit  An  piAt!)  puA*6 
*j  An  rriAccipe  1 ftpotAb  inp  nA  coittcib  mbp-*ocimbeAtt  mAp 
fiteA*OAp  pom  teip  te  ctrispmc  An  AintfiT'oe  50  pAbtAp  Ap  a tocoip. 

riT  pAib  tDiri t 1 peAts  as  0 Tlbitt  An  cop  po,  tnAp  bi  ’oeAbA’b 
Aip  bum  0 T)bmnAitt  do  tpAobA*b,  *j  *00  buAit  pb  pern  *]  a 
ftoisbAbt)  cpi'  rmte  peAp  piAp  o tuAi*b.  ’ObAppAt)  *oAome 
pippeos^bA  s°  P^ib  "A  cAS'A  A5  pspbAbAig  op  cionn  rise  SeAsAin- 
An-X)iomAip  An  mAitoeAn  po,  “j  nAp  buAtAit)  pb  ceot  nA  cuAibe 
nA  piobAipeAbc  An  tom  *ouib  m*oiu. 

“ piAb  *oAn  ia*o  nA  Op  ConAittis  peo,  •}  nAb  mop  An  cpuAg  t!)bib 
belt  *sA  sct3b  A fti$e  a mApbtA,”  Ap  peipeAn,  nuAip  do  bonnAic 
pb  0 *ObmnAitt  -j  a bui*beAn  beAS  puitce  Ap  -dp*o  An  jAipe  Ap 
An  T)CA0b  tiTATt!)  ‘o’mbeAp  Snitis  1 nT>nn  nA  ngAtt. 

t)i  An  cAOi-oe  cpAisce  Ap  An  mbeAp  *]  do  fitit)  0 Tlbitt  s11!' 
SAinim  tipm  do  bi  Ann  1 sc6t1hrit;,1,i5e*  biop  triAp  pm  do 

0 T)orrmAitt.  t)i  Aitne  triAit  AisepeAn  Ap  An  Aic  tr*o,  "j  do  tosAit) 
pb  1 1 scorhAip  e pern  *|  a btntD  peAp  do  bopAmc  Ap  0 Tlbitt,  mAp 
eipi^eAnn  An  cAoi*oe  50  curs  -j  so  b-obAnn  Annptm: 

xX^trp  pbAb  1 n-AbpAnn  te  bbite  An  ptiobc  do  tAmis  o beipc 
niAC  Tlbitt  nAoi  n^i^tAis — bA  Op  ConAittig  o ConAtt 

1 nA  Op  eo$Aims  o eo^An,  b pint)  t>o  bpip  a bpoite  te  bpbn  1 
n*oiAit!)  ConAitt  miAip  do  mApbuigeAt  An  cupAt)  pom. 

T)eipteAp  nAb  pAib  Aon  f:onn  bpui$ne  Ap  C’tlbitt  nuAip  do 
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new  prince  must  needs  do  some  act  of  valor  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  as  was  the  custom  with  every  prince  at  that  time. 
Hugh  broke  into  Tir-Eoghain  by  order  of  the  English,  and 
plundered  the  north-western  part  of.  Shane  the  Proud  turned 
black  and  red  with  anger.  By  the  champion-sword  of  Niall  of 
the  Nine  Hostages,  O’Donnell  shall  pay  for  this  raid ! 

You  would  see  foot  and  horsemen  traveling  from  every 
quarter  towards  the  great  house  of  Benburb  before  sunrise,  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  in  the  year  1567.  The  great  hounds 
began  to  bay  with  excitement  at  the  approach  uf  the  troops, 
and  to  jump  about  and  wag  their  tails,  for  they  thought  they 
were  to  have  a hunt,  as  usual.  The  red  deer  and  the  wolf 
ran  to  hide  themselves  in  the  woods  all  around,  for  they  too 
thought,  with  the  animal’s  instinct,  that  they  were  going  to 
be  pursued. 

O’Neill  had  no  desire  for  hunting  this  time,  for  lie  was  in  a 
hurry  to  subdue  O’Donnell,  and  he  and  his  host  of  three 
thousand  men  struck  out  to  the  north-west.  Superstitious 
people  would  say  that  the  jackdaws  were  screaming  over  the 
house  of  Shane  the  Proud  this  morning,  and  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  music  of  the  cuckoo  nor  the  piping  of  the  blackbird 
to-day. 

“ Are  they  not  bold,  these  Tir-Conaill  fellows,  and  is  it  not  a 
great  pity  for  them  to  be  putting  themselves  in  the  way  of  their 
death?  ” said  he,  when  he  saw  O’Donnell  and  his  little  band 
posted  upon  Ardingary,  on  the  north  side  of  Lough  Swilly,  in 
Donegal. 

The  tide  had  ebbed  out  of  the  estuary,  and  O’Neill  thought 
that  the  sand  in  it  was  always  dry.  Not  so  with  O’Donnell. 
He  knew  that  place  well,  and  he  chose  it  in  order  to  protect 
himself  and  his  men  from  O’Neill,  for  the  tide  rises  strongly 
and  suddenly  there. 

And  see,  struggling  together,  the  race  that  came  from  the 
two  sons  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages — the  Tir-Conaill  men 
from  Conall  Gulban,  and  the  Tir-Eoghain  men  from  Eoghen, 
the  man  who  broke  his  heart  with  sorrow  after  Conall  when 
that  warrior  was  killed! 

It  is  said  that  O’Neill  had  no  wish  to  fight  when  he  saw  the 
small  army  that  O’Donnell  had  against  him,  and  that  he  would 
rather  that  they  would  have  surrendered;  but  for  all  that  he 
arranged  his  men  carefully,  and  he  ordered  them  in  companies 
and  troops  across  the  inlet  of  the  sea.  O'Donnell  made  a furious 
attack  on  the  first  party  that  got  across  and  broke  them  up. 
If  they  had  not  many  men,  they  were  all  like  wild  cats.  He  did 
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tonnAic  ft  An  fUiA$  beA$  *00  bi  as  0 'OorhnAitt  ’n a tomnib,  •] 
5tif  b’fe.Aff  teif  t>A  nstittfitnf,  x3.cc  mAf  fin  ptin  *00  beAfctng 
ft  x*  tui*o  f eAf  50  cftnnn  -j  *00  fciufAit)  ft  ’nA  nofeAuiAib  *|  ’nA 
noiofmAib  cAffnA  An  ttiAif  fAiffge  ia*o.  tug  0 T)omnAitt  fo$A 
peAfjjAt  fA’n  gctAX)  cui*o  *00  fjvoit  Anonn  -j  *oo  bfif  ft  1 at>. 
TTItinA  fx3.it>  mofAn  peAf  Aige,  caic  f a*6ai5  00  b’eA*6  ia*o  50  ttif. 
ftinne  ft  mAf  An  sctA*onA  teif  An  OAfnA  cipe  CAtmA.  “ Cx3.it- 
fex3f  ux)  00  tup  Af  foin,”  AffA  0 lleilt,  "j  00  btix3.it  ft  t ptin  Af 
cex3.nn  cop  cApAtt,  x3.cc  00  ppeAb  mApcAig  Hi  >06mnAitt  AiriAt  Af 
tog  xvip  ’nop  gAtA  ^Aoite,  “j  *o’a  peAbAf  t SeAgAn-An-TMomAip  if 
Ap  tigin  *oo  bi  ft  ’nA  tumAf  cops  *00  tup  teo.  T)’ftAt  ft 
cimteAtt  xMf . t)i  cui*o  *o’^  *6peAmAib  meAfstA  tpt  n-A  ttite  -| 
xx  tnittex).t>  aca  f^AftA  6 n-A  teite.  Hiop  tui$  Sexxgxxn  pAt  xxn 
meApbtAitt  50  bfexxcxxit)  fe  xxn  cxxoioe  as  eip§e  fgeoin  as 
cexxtc  xXf  xx  tui*o  fexxp,  ~i  0 T)omnAitt  te  n-xx  btntiexxn  txxot  A5  ctif 
oftxx  s°  *01  ah.  Hiop  meAt  cpoitxe  SeAgxxm  inf  xxn  Atti^Af  u*o,  *j 
*oo  tpom  ft  xxp  eiptexxt  te  n-A  mApcAij;  50  pixX'bxxin,  1 Ap  *Out  Af 
tOfAnAifOe  Annfo  *|  Annpu*o  as  5tA0t)At  Af  a tmnpeA*onA  a ^cuix) 
f eAf  do  toipiujAt).  T)o  $nit)  fe  ptin  lAffAtc  Af  An  ptuA$  do 
bAitiu$At)  teif  1 n-eAgAf  toip,  Ate  ni  fAib  pti$e  turn  CAfA*o  aca, 
1 bi  cui*o  aca  50  gtunAib  1 n-tiif^e  1 An  CAOioe  as  forhAf  cim- 
teAtt  Oft  A.  pif  6 tAf  CUAtA  DO  b’eA*6  A bfUfrilOf.  UAinis 
fgeoin  niof  mo  of tA  "]  bpipeA’OAp; 

t)AtA*0  •]  mAfbnijeAt)  Cfi  ttA*o  *otA5  f eAf  aca.  T)o  b’t  cAt 
oeifeAnnAt  6e^5Ain-An-T)i'omAif  t A^tif  An  cnbAifce  bA  mo  *00 
tufting  fiAm  do.  An  mtio  a tuAit>  cfeAfnA  ftAn  CAf  mbeAf 
mitceAt  Snitij  x>o  teiteA*OAf  teo,  Agtif  do  f^emn  a bftAic  fiiAf 
coif  nA  HAbAnn  as  cuAfOAt  aca,  Agtif  aofn  mAfCAt  teif.  T)o 
teAfbAin  Ui'f  ConAttAt  o’Af  b’Ainm  5^bttAbAif  At  ’fAn  AbAinn  do 
t)xS  riiile  6 p^ifc  An  btiAtAt)  Agtif  do  tug  SeA^An  O Heitt  a tnt 
Af  Cif  ConAitt,  Attnf  Aif,  a teAn^A  Agtif  a tAfbAitt  tom  ce,  cifm, 
te  fmeAfoio  ceme,  -A^tif  cnAp  nA  fSbfnAi^  te  btiAitiift  Aigne. 

t3i  0 'OomnAitt  ~]  a fAf-fif  50  meitifeAt,  “|  a Dtemnce  cnAtfi 
aca  o’eif  An  btiAit),  Ate  ni  fAib  fiof  aca  50  fAbAOAf  as  oeAnAt) 
oibfe  nA  SAfAnAt,  obAif  do  teip  Af  nA  riT1  cuig 

btiAt)nA  *otA5  foirhe  fin,  51*6  gtif  tAitteAOAf  nA  mi'tce  feAf  "\ 
X)A  mittiun  punc  ttn^e. 

Cao  do  t)tAnfAit)  C Tleitt  HtAt)  Anoif  ? T)eip  teAbAf  nA 
Ceitfe  OttArhAin  50  fAib  fe  eAt)Cfom  ’nA  teAnn  o=Af  tif  bftiijne 
^Sifo  An  A^z  ni  fruit  ’f^  ^e1*0  fir*  cot'  cAince.  t)i  An 

cufAt  no  f o-AiseAncAifiAit  "]  fo-tAioif  1 gcfoitxe  1 a gcofp  turn 
CfomAt)  Af  ptubAigeAt  -<X5tif  Af  tneAOAig  1 *ocAob  bfifeA*6  Aon 
bfinjne  Attain.  Hi  fAib  fe  oa  fiteAO  btiAt)An  -o’Aoif  fbf  1 bi 
mifneAt  An  teomAin  1 5commiit)e  Aige.  T)’iAff  0111*0  *o’^ 
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the  same  to  the  second  brave  file.  “We  must  put  them  out 
of  that,”  said  O’Neill,  and  he  thrust  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  of  horse;  but  O’Donnell’s  horsemen  rushed  out  on 
him  from  a hollow  like  a gale  of  wind,  and  great  as  was  Shane 
the  Proud  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  check  him. 
He  looked  around  him.  Some  of  his  companies  were  mixed 
up  together,  and  some  of  them  were  separated  from  each  other. 
Shane  did  not  understand  the  reason  of  the  confusion  till  he 
saw  the  tide  rising  and  terror  coming  upon  his  men,  and 
O’Donnell  with  his  band  of  heroes  pressing  upon  them  severely. 
Shane’s  heart  did  not  fail  in  that  moment  of  distress,  and  he, 
with  his  horsemen,  began  slaughtering  savagely,  and  galloping 
to  and  fro,  calling  upon  his  captains  to  put  their  men  in  order. 
He  tried  to  gather  the  army  together  himself  in  proper  order, 
but  they  had  not  room  to  turn,  and  some  of  them  were  up  to 
the  knees  in  water  %nd  the  tide  flowing  up  all  round  them. 
Most  of  them  were  inland  men.  A fresh  panic  fell  on  them 
and  they  broke  away. 

Thirteen  hundred  of  them  were  drowned  or  killed.  It  was 
Shane  the  Proud’s  last  battle,  and  the  greatest  disaster  that 
ever  happened  to  him.  As  many  as  crossed  the  terrible  estuary 
of  the  Swilly  in  safety  fled  away,  and  their  prince  rushed  up 
the  side  of  the  river  to  look  for  a ford,  with  a few  horsemen. 
A Tir-Conaill  man  of  the  name  of  Gallagher  showed  him  a 
ford  in  the  river  two  miles  from  the  battle-field,  and  Shane 
O’Neill  turned  his  back  on  Tir-Conaill,  sweating,  his  tongue 
and  his  palate  as  hot  and  dry  as  a coal  of  fire,  and  a lump  in 
his  throat  from  trouble  of  mind. 

O’Donnell  and  his  good  men  were  right  merry,  and  they  had 
bonfires  after  the  battle;  but  they  did  not  know  that  they 
were  doing  the  work  of  the  English — work  which  it  had  failed 
those  foreigners  to  do  for  fifteen  years  before  that,  though  they 
had  lost  thousands  of  men  and  two  millions  of  money  in  the 
attempt. 

What  will  O’Neill  of  Ulster  do  now?  The  Book  of  the  Four 
Masters  says  that  he  was  light  in  his  head  after  the  fight  at 
Ardingary,  but  that  is  only  a turn  of  expression.  That  hero 
was  too  high-minded  and  too  strong  of  heart  and  of  limb  to  fall 
to  blubbering  and  to  groaning  over  the  loss  of  one  battle.  He 
was  not  forty  years  of  age  yet,  and  he  always  had  the  courage 
of  a lion.  Some  of  his  military  officers  begged  him  to  yield 
to  the  English,  but  that  was  not  Shane’s  intention  at  all.  He 
released  Somerled  the  Sallow  (Sorley  Boy),  whom  he  had  had 
in  captivity  as  a prisoner  of  war  for  two  years,  and  sent  him 
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oiptF^ACA  co^Ait)  Aif  ^CitteAt)  *oo  SAfAnA  Abe  niof  b’C  fin  mcinn 
SeAjAin  i n-Aon  Cof.  SgAoit  f£  SomAifte  t>uit)e  *00  bi  mAf 
Cime  Ai^e  te  t)A  btiAt)Ain,  -j  Cuif  mAf  teACcAife  50  Ctoinn 
T)omnAitt  1 nx\tbAin  6 a$  lAffAit)  con^AncA  oftA.  T)o  ^eAttA’DAf 
•oo  1,  -j  gnit>  f£  pdn  “|  ^AfOA  mAfCAb  ionAT>  coinne  teo  1 
mbunAbAnn  T)uinne,  1 nAoncfuim.  T)’  umtui5eAT>Af  50  CAtAtfi 
*06  “j  5t6AfA*OAf  p£  f *oa  1 ^cAbAn  fAiffin^  *06.  tAinij;  peAf  eite 
Af  An  tAtAif  teif,  T>’Af  b’Ainm  Pierce,  bfAtAT)Cif  o etife  t>o 
CuAtAit)  ca*d  t>o  bi  Af  fiub^t  Ag  SeA$An.  Ill  puit  Aon  f^fibinn 
te  pA$Ait  *oo  *6eAfbni$eAnn  j;uf  tux;  An  cApCAen  Pierce  ut>  Tnot 
fotA  *oo  nA  tiAtbAnAi£,  aCc  cA  nifAf  $CAf  A5  £Ab  u$T>Af  Aif. 

A SeA5Ain-An-*OiomAif,  cA  *do  £no  ’D^AncA. 

T)eif  *oo  nAmAi*oe  p£m  AtfiAin,  50  fAib  *oo  tAm  tAi*oif  mAf 
f$At  1 5cotfmuit)e  a$  An  bpeAf  tA£,  “j  nAC  fAib  5AT>ui*0e  nA  feAf 
mi-fiA$AtCA  it)’  CeAnncAfAib  teT)’  linn.  T)eif  fiAT),  teif,  x;uf  b’C 
T)o  gnAt  5An  furoe  Cum  bit)  50  mbiAt)  a pAit  *oe’n  feoit  t>o 
b’feAff,  mAf  TieifteA,  A5  boCc  ib  Cfiofo,  t>o  CfummgeAt)  Af  t>o 
tAifps.  x\Cc  cA  TjeifeAt)  te*o’  fCiteACc  *|  teT)’  SAifge  tAitfeAC,- 
mAf  cA  nA  bx\tbAnAi§  50  ciocfAC  A5  co^AfnAij  te  Captain 
Pierce  inf  An  $cAbAn.  Hi  ctoiffif  uAitt  *oe  ConAifc  A;$uf  ni  leAn* 
f Aif  An  fiAt)  fUAt)  tfe  coittcib  cno  nA  UfiuCA  50  *oeo  Afif.  tli 
Ctoiffit)  ftuAi$ce  €if  CogAin  t>o  §AifCAtA  niof  mo,  mAf  cA  fiCe 
xXtbAnAC  Af  *00  cut  a 5An  fiof  *ouic  1 Pietce  t>’A  n^fio^At)  sup 
triAfbuigif  a n-AitfeACA  1 mbfuigm  JteAnnA  uAife.  pfeAb 
fuit)e  o’n  mbofT)  fom  a SeAjAin-An-TMomAif  *j  pCAC  t>ia  fciAp 
•oioc  mAf  cA  An  rfteAj  1 npoppACc  oftAij  T>eT)’  t)pom  teAtAn. 

xN^uf  tiut;Ann  An  coifftiun  AmuiC  Af  Sput  nA  tTlAoite,  *j 
bfifeAnn  nA  connA  bAnA  Af  An  T>cfAij;  te  fUAim  coif  "bunAbAnn 
’Oumne,  *]  ceAfbAnAnn  nA  T>Aome  AnnfUT)  CAfn  ctoC  1 to^  mAf  a 
bfuit  SeA5An-An-T)iomAif  ’nA  Co*otA  te  bfeif  A$uf  cfi  CCat? 
btiAt)An. 

“ SeACc  mbtiAtinA  SeAfccAcc  cuic  cCt> 
tTli'te  btiAt)Ain  if  ni  bfCcc, 

Co  bAf  cSeAAin  mic  mic  Cuinn 
0 toi*6eCc  Cfiofc  bi  ccotAinn.” 

to-$  Pierce  teif  An  ceAnn  t>o  b’Aitne  1 n^ifinn  -j  bAineA*6  An 
c-Cat)ac  T)AOf  T>e  Cofp  TnCeAnnuA  tli  tleitt.  puAif  Pierce  a mite 
punc  mAf  *biot  Af  An  ^ceAnn  o’n  mbAinfiojAin,  *1  buAiteAt)  An 
ceAnn  cAitifeAC  u*o  Af  bioff  Af  An  finn  t>o  b’Aifoe  Af  CAifteAn 
t)Aite-AtA-CUA& 
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as  an  envoy  to  the  Clan  Donal  in  Scotland,  to  ask  aid  of  them. 
They  promised  it  to  him,  and  he  and  a guard  of  horsemen 
appointed  a place  of  meeting  with  them  at  Cushendun,  in 
Antrim.  They  bowed  to  the  ground  before  him,  and  prepared 
a feast  for  him  in  a large  tent.  Another  man  came  to  the 
place  also,  whose  name  was  Pierce,  a spy  from  Elizabeth,  who 
had  heard  what  Shane  was  doing.  There  is  no  written 
evidence  to  be  found  which  proves  that  this  Captain  Pierce 
gave  blood-money  to  the  Scots,  but  every  author  has  a strong 
suspicion  of  it. 

Shane  the  Proud,  your  business  is  done. 

Your  very  enemies  say  that  your  strong  hand  was  ever  as  a 
shield  to  the  weak,  and  that  there  was  not  a robber  nor  an  unruly 
man  in  your  territories  during  your  time.  They  say,  too,  that 
it  was  your  custom  pot  to  sit  down  to  your  food  until,  as  you 
would  say,  Christ’s  poor,  who  gathered  on  your  threshold, 
had  had  their  fill  of  the  best  meat.  But  there  is  an  end  to 
your  generosity  and  to  your  valiant  deeds  now,  for  the  Scots 
are  eagerly  whispering  with  Captain  Pierce  in  the  tent.  You 
will  never  again  hear  the  baying  of  the  pack,  nor  follow  the 
red  deer  through  the  nut-woods  of  the  cantred  for  evermore. 
The  hosts  of  Tir-Eoghain  will  hear  your  battle-cry  no  more, 
for  there  are  twenty  Scots  behind  you  unknown  to  you,  and 
Pierce  is  nagging  at  them  that  you  killed  their  fathers  in  the 
battle  of  Glenshesk.  Spring  to  your  feet  from  that  table, 
Shane  the  Proud,  and  look  behind  you,  for  the  spear  is  within 
an  inch  of  your  broad  back. 

And  the  curlew  cries  away  out  on  the  Moyle  Water,  and  the 
white  waves  break  soundingly  on  the  strand  near  Cushendun, 
and  the  people  there  show  a cairn  of  stones  in  a hollow,  where 
Shane  the  Proud  sleeps  these  three  hundred  years  and  more. 

“ Seven  years,  sixty,  five  hundred 
(And)  a thousand  years,  it  is  no  lie, 

To  the  death  of  Shane  the  grandson  of  Conn 
From  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  Body.” 

Pierce  took  away  with  him  the  most  beautiful  head  in 
Ireland,  and  they  took  the  rich  clothing  from  the  headless  body 
of  O’Neill.  Pierce  received  his  thousand  pounds  from  the 
Queen  in  payment  for  the  head,  and  that  beloved  and  lovely 
head  was  stuck  upon  a spike  on  the  highest  battlement  of 
Dublin  Castle. 
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(■o)  cAittri  riA  mbn^i tne^ 

SbAmuf  ua  TDubgAitt; 

bi  CAiUn  fA*o  6 i t>ci$  nA  mbfAitfe  Aguf  ni  bio*6  Aon  teofA 
teif  An  mbit)  oibfe  blob  fi  a cuf  foimpi  te  T>bAnAtfi. 

If  cumA  cat>  a beat*  gAn  TibAnAm  45 uf  b’pbi*oif  50  mbeAb  fb 
gAn  T>bAnArii  Af  peAb  fAite,  nuAif  TibAfpAibe  teif  An  gcAitin  b 
bbAnAm,  ’fb  An  ffeAgfA  biob  aici  1 gcoifmuibe  : “ 6 biop  bum 

£ fin  a bbAnAm  mb  fein.”  CeAp  nA  bfAitpe  Af  t)ciiiif  50  fAib 
CAiUn  AnAbibeAttAb  aca,  Agup  if  imtuc  a biT>if  Ag  motAb  An 
bAiUn  Aguf  Ag  mAoibeArh  Aipci  te  bp.ditpib  eite.j 

Aon  t^  Arh^in  a tAimg  peAn-bfAtAip  bucA  6 rhAinifcif  eite, 
Aguf,  nuAif  a buAtA  fb  An  c-.dpT>-motAb  Af  bAitin  nA  mbpAitpe, 
“ t)eib  fiof  AgAtn-fA,”  Af  feifeAn,  “ An  bfuit  fi  bom  mAit  Aguf 
•oeifteAf  Horn  1 belt.” 

“ CogAf,”  Af  feifeAn  te  ceAnn  *oe  nA  bpAitfib,  “ AbAif  teif  An 
gcAitin  ceAbc  ifceAb  1 feomfA  nA  teAbAf  Aguf,  nuAif  a beib  ft 
ipcig  Ann,  AbAif  tbi  gup  beApc  *01  nA  teAbAif  a mge.” 

“ Aguf  cat)  bulge  go  gcuiffinn  obAif  omfige  mAf  fin  foimpi  ? 
t)eAb  feAfg  uifti  Aguf  b’pbi*oip  go  bpAgpAb  fi  finn.  tli  puipifc 
CAiUn  mAf  1 ’f AgAit  geAttAim  buic.” 

“ T)bAn  fut)  opm,”  Aff’  An  feAn-bpAtAip. 

T)o  gtAobuig  fe  Af  An  gcAitin  Aguf  ni  fAib  fi  1 bpAT>  Ag  ceAbc,’ 
Aguf,  nuAif  a t^img  fi,  *oubAif c An  feAn-bf^tAif  tbi  go  bog 
peio  : “ Ctoifim  gtif  AnAbAitin  tu.  If  mop  An  c-iongnAb  tiom, 

a t)pigiT>,  nA  teAbAif  feo  belt  gAn  mge  AgAC  fbf.” 

“ tDiof  *oifeAb  bun  e fin  a beAnArii,  mb  pem,  a AtAip.” 

“ 0 ni  gAbAb  T)uic  e,  a t)figi*o,a’  Aff’  An  bfAtAif  eite  go  peApb: 
0 ’n  tA  fAin  go  t)ci  An  IA  in*oiu  zA  CAitin  nA  m bfAitfe  mAf  Ainm 
Af  binne  a bionn  “ bun  b fin  bbAnAm  ” 1 n-ionAT>  b belt  obAncA; 


(p)  ATI  SAT)  THAU  A 
tlC 

Ati  tons  &r\  b^AntAj 

SeAmuf  ua  ’OubgAitt. 

TTAmAtt  mAit  6 foin  Anoif  bi  T>Aome  ’ha  gcomnuibe  1 n-oiteAn 
beAg  1 n-iobcAf  nA  b^ipeAnn  Aguf  ni  fAib  aca  Abe  An  jAebitg; 
mAf  geAtt  Aif  go  mbiob  TJAoine  fAibbpe  Ag  ceAbc  Af  cuAifc  Af 
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THE  FRIARS’  SERVANT  MAID. 

By  James  Doyle.  Translated  by  Mary  Doyle. 

There  was  a servant  long  ago  at  the  friary,  and  there  were 
no  bounds  to  the  amount  of  work  she  used  to  be  about  doing. 

• It  did  not  matter  what  was  left  undone,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  without  doing  for  a quarter,  when  the  servant  would  be 
asked  to  do  it  the  answer  she  always  had  was,  “ I was  going 
to  do  that  myself.”  The  friars  at  first  thought  they  had  a 
very  diligent  servant,  and  often  they  used  to  be  praising  the 
girl,  and  boasting  of  her  to  other  friars. 

One  day  an  old  brother  came  to  them  from  another 
monastery,  and  when  tye  heard  the  great  praises  of  the  friars’ 
servant,  he  said,  “ I’ll  find  out  if  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  said 
to  be.” 

“Whisper,”  said  he  to  one  of  the  brothers;  “tell  the  girl 
to  come  into  the  library,  and  when  she  is  inside  there,  tell  her 
she  ought  to  wash  the  books.” 

“ And  why  should  I set  her  such  a fool’s  job?  She  would 
be  angry,  and  perhaps  she  would  leave  us.  It  is  not  easy  to 
get  a servant  like  her,  I assure  you.” 

“ Do  as  I tell  you,”  said  the  old  friar. 

He  called  the  girl;  she  was  not  long  coming,  and  when  she 
came  the  old  friar  said  to  her,  soft  and  smooth,  “ I am  told 
you  are  a great  girl.  I wonder  very  much,  Brigid,  that  you 
have  those  books  so  long  without  washing.” 

“ I was  just  now  going  to  do  that  myself,  father.” 

“ Oh  you  need  not,  Brigid,”  said  the  other  brother,  sharply. 

From  that  day  to  this  “ the  friars’  servant  girl  ” is  applied 
to  any  one  who  is  always  going  to  do  the  thing  instead  of 
having  it  done. 


THE  GAD  MARA,  OR  IN  SEARCH  OF  ENGLISH. 

By  James  Doyle.  Translated  by  Mary  Doyle. 

A good  while  ago  now  there  lived  people  in  a little  island  in 
a remote  part  of  Ireland  and  they  had  no  language  but  Irish. 
Because  wealthy  people  used  to  visit  the  island  now  and  again, 
the  poor  people  imagined  that  all  they  wanted  was  to  have 
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An  5^*0  mAfA  n6  Ap  tops  An  btAptA; 


An  oae^n  Anoip  as«p  Apfp  teAp  nA  •OAOine  botCA  nA  fAib  haCa 
Ate  An  OeAptA  D’tbstuim  A$up  50  mbeiDip  pAibbip  50  Deo.  teAn- 
Ann  An  ^AtAt^  ctADnA  mopAn  DAome  a CeApAnn  mop  mb  ceitte 
belt  aca  ’nA  bi  A5  muineip  An  oiteAin. 

u Ate  cA  pAib  An  "btAptA  be  pA§Ait  ? ” b’m  1 An  teipe  Anoip; 

bi  ’piop  aca  50  |\Aib  btAptA  1 n-6ipinn,  Ate  tuAtADAp  50  pAib 
An  btAptA  Dob’  peApp  ’pA  DomAn  1 m bAite  Ac  a CtiAt. 

Ua|\  tip  mopAn  cAinee  A$up  compAit)  focpuigeADAp  Ap  Atnne 
aca  a tup  50  bAite  Aca  CtiAt  Ap  tops  An  tDtAptA; 

An  tA  bi  An  peAp  as  imteAte  bAD  *£>015  teAe  sup  5°  bAimeip- 
ice  a bi  pt  as  du t.  bi  An  tA  ’nA  tA  pAoipe  Ap  An  oiteAn.  tAims 
muineip  An  oiteAin  s°  btip,  05  Astip  cpionnA,  s°  'ocl  pope  nA 
btipeAnn  A$up  cuipeAt)  An  peAp  Anonn  Ap  An  DCip  rnoip  Ap  An 
mb  ad  bA  mo  Ap  An  oiteAn. 

'O’pAs  eeAteAipe  An  PtAptA  ptAn  aca  Asnp  D’lmtis  Aip  so  t)Aile 
&tA  CtiAt.  UAp  tip  a belt  CAmAtt  ’pA  tAtAip  bi  btAptA  Aise,  *64 
pocAt,  “ Good-morrow,”  as«p  teAp  pt  s°  PAib  V&  1 n’Am 
Also  pitteAD  a bAite.  bi  pt  cuippeAt  50  teop  6 belt  as  coipi* 
*6eAtc,  as«P  nuAip  a tAims  pt  s°  tjcf  ptit  An  Ciocais  1 n-Aice 
nA  pAippse,  puit)  pt  plop. 

bi  nA  pocAit  50  epumn  SApcA  Aise,  "|  te  beAstA  s°  nibeAt) 
pi  ad  CAittee  Aise,  biot>  pt  as  pA*6  mAp  pAiDpi'n  “ Good -morrow,” 
“ good- morrow,”  “ good-morrow.” 

b?  An  Aimpip  ptiut  Astip  bi  ptit  An  tiocAig  bos?  5°  *oeirhin,’ 
bi  pi  ’nA  coin  Ap  bos-At),  Astip,  nuAip  a bi  An  peAp  bote  as  *out 
cpApnA,  tu Ait)  pt  Ap  tAp  Asup  d*  pobAip  do  belt  bAittce.  tApp- 
Ains  pt  t ptin  AmAt  1 scumA  ticmc  Asup  bAin  pt  AmAt  An  CAtArti 
cipim.  Ate,  mo  tpeAt  ip  mo  tAp  ! bi  An  btAptA  CAittee  Aise. 

11  u Aip  a tAims  fo  a bAite  Asup  nuAip  D’mmp  pt  a pstAt  do 
muineip  An  oiteAin,  bioDAp  buArbeAptA  50  teop,  as«P  ’pt  “onbAipc 
SAt  Dume  aca  teip  ptin  sup  mop  An  cpuA$  nAt  t ptin  a cuipeAt) 
50  t)Aite- AtA-CtlAt. 

Ate  cad  a bi  te  DtAnAm  Anoip  ? bi  An  btAptA  CAittee  1 b£tit 
An  Ciocai$  as«P  b’ptiDip  50  rnbtAt)  pt  te  pAgAit  pop; 

t)o  gtuAip  peipeAp  De  muineip  An  oiteAin  Anonn  Ap  bAD  s° 
Dei  An  Dclp  moip  A$up  peAp  An  "btAptA  te  n-A  scoip.  teApbAin 
pt  Dbib  cAp  tAitt  pt  An  t)tAptA  1 tAp  nA  ptite. 

CpOmADAp  S°  ttip  Ap  An  AlC  A tobAt  A$up  A tAOpS^t)  AS«P 
m'op  b’pADA  t)oib  as  SAbAit  Do’n  obAip  peo  nuAip  do  buAit  sad 
mApA  tet. 

“ Sin  t An  pocAt,”  “ Sin  t An  pocAt,”  AppAceAtCAipe  An 
btAptA,  “ SAD  mApA,”  “ SAD  mApA.” 
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The  Gad  Mara , or  in  Search  of  English. 

English  and  that  they  would  be  rich  for  ever.  The  same 
ailment  follows  a good  many  who  think  they  have  much  more 
sense  than  had  the  people  of  the  island. 

But  where  was  the  English  to  be  had ; that  was  now  the 
question.  They  knew  there  was  English  in  Ireland,  but  they 
had  heard  the  best  English  in  the  world  was  in  Dublin. 

After  much  talk  and  discussion  they  fixed  on  one  of  them- 
selves to  be  sent  to  Dublin  in  search  of  English. 

The  day  the  man  was  leaving  you  would  think  it  was  to 
America  he  was  going.  The  day  was  a holiday  on  the  island. 
The  whole  population  of  the  island,  young  and  old,  came  down 
to  Port  Erinn,  and  the  man  was  put  across  on  the  mainland  in 
the  biggest  boat  on  the  island. 

The  English  delegate  bade  them  farewell,  and  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Dublin.  After  being  a short  time  in  the  city  he 
had  English,  “ Good  morrow,”  two  words,  and  he  thought  it 
was  time  for  him  to  be  returning  home.  He  was  tired  enough 
from  walking,  and  when  he  came  as  far  as  “ the  Left-handed 
Man’s  swamp,”  close  to  the  sea,  he  sat  down.  He  had  the  words 
correctly,  and  lest  he  should  lose  them,  he  used  to  be  repeating 
them  like  a prayer — “ Good  morrow,  good  morrow.” 

The  weather  was  wet  and  the  swamp  soft.  Indeed  it  was  a 
regular  quagmire;  and  when  the  poor  man  was  crossing  he 
went  bogging,  and  was  near  being  drowned.  He  pulled  himself 
out  some  way  and  got  to  dry  land.  But,  sorrow  and 
distraction,  he  had  lost  the  English. 

When  he  reached  home,  and  when  he  told  his  tale  to  the 
people  of  the  island,  they  were  troubled  enough,  and  it  is 
what  each  said  to  himself,  that  it  was  a pity  that  it  was  not  he 
himself  that  was  sent  to  Dublin. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  now.  The  English  was  lost  in 
the  swamp  of  the  Left-handed  Man,  and  maybe  it  would  be 
found  yet. 

Six  of  the  islanders  went  over  in  a boat  to  the  mainland, 
and  the  “ English  ” man  with  them.  He  showed  them  where 
he  lost  the  English  in  the  middle  of  the  swamp.  They  all  set 
to  work  to  dig  and  shovel  the  place,  and  they  were  not  long 
at  the  work  when  they  came  upon  a gad  mara,^  or  sea  rod. 

“ That’s  the  word,  that’s  the  word,”  said  the  messenger, 
“Gad  mara,  gad  mara.” 
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V^lt-S^eAb 

lit  tiAc&vo  tnife  30  bp  At  Ap  5c w l 

n.'AY  ei£fti  beit  uriiAt  -OAoib  ’p  mop  mo  teun, 
triunA  "ocig  tiom  piubAt,  nuiriA  •ocij;  tiom  piubAt, 

IVItmA  •ocrg  tiom  piubAt  Ap  mo  pAipc-pe  pein. 

tAims  An  cpAtnonA  ceit,  "j  fin  m£  piAp  Ap  bAncA  bpeA$  pbip,  Ap 
tAoib  An  botAip,  A^up  mop  b’fA*OA  giif  tine  mo  Co*ot At)  opm; 
A^iif  im’  Cot)tAt>  ConnAipc  me  Aipting. 

Do  bf  me  as  piubAt,  mAp  fAOil  mb  im’  Aipting,  1 *ocfp  AnAitmt) 
nAC  pAib  m6  ApiAtfi  poime  peo  1 n-Aon  cfp  Copmuit  t£i,  bf  pf  Com 
bpeAg  fin.  t)f  boitpe  caoIa  *ob-fiubAU:A  A5  “out  cpfe)  An  cfp 
-dtuinn  feo,  Aj;up  *oo  bf  pAipceAnnA  jtApA  A^np  peAp  bog  uAitne, 
A^up  b-uite  fopc  bbdt  *o’.d  bp acaiD  pint  ApiAm,  as  p-dp  Ap  5AC  Aon 
CAoib  ■oe’n  botAp:  ACc  *00  bf  An  botAp  pern  CAm  coppAC  ctoCAC, 

A^up  bf  pppuitteAC  as  peioeAt)  Aip,  bo  toic  A^tip  bo  t>Att  puite 
nA  noAome  bo  bi  as  piubAt  Ann. 

A$up  m'op  bpAT>A  s°  bpACAit)  mb  peAp  65  tutrhAp  tAroip  auiaC 
porhAm,  as  saDaiI  An  botAp  mAp  00  bi  mb  pein.  A^up  ConnAic 
mb  An  c-C^auaC  po  as  peApArh  50  mime  cum  An  puOAip  cipm  bo 
bi  *0’^  fbi*oeAt>  Ap  An  mbotAp  *oo  Cuimitc  *o’a  fuitib.  A$up  *00 
bi  An  botAp  coni  b-Airhpeit)  Ajjup  Com  ctoCAC  pin  $up  tine  pb 
Anoip  A$up  Apip  mAp  bi  pb  as  piubAt.  Aj;up  An  UAip  beipeAnnAC 
T)o  tuic  pe  m'op  fbA*o  pe  eipige  no  50  ocAim^  mipe  Com  pa*oa 
teip,  A^up  tu^Ap  mo  Ldrh  vo  j;up  to^  mb  Ap  a *6 A Coip  Apip  b, 
A$up  oubAipc  me  teip  50  pAib  pint  A^Am  nAC  pAib  pb  sopcuigte. 
'O’fpeASAip  peipeAn  *oe  bpiAtpAib  binne  btApcA  nAC  pAib  pC  sop- 
cui$te  50  mop,  aCc  50  pAib  pAicCiop  Aip  nAC  ’ocuicpA'b  pb  50 
*oei peAt)  a Aipcip  An  t-d  pm,  mAp  bo  bi  An  botAp  Com  $Apb  Aj;up 
Com  cpiiAit)  pin.  A^np  T)’piAppui$  mipe  Ab  An  pA“OA  *00  bf  te  out 
Aige.  T)ubAipc  peipeAn  nAp  bpAOA,  aCc  $up  miAn  teip  out  50 
bAite-mop  00  bf  cuig  mfte  AmAC  iiAinn,  put  tAim^  An  oit>Ce  Aip, 
oip  bu-0  miAn  teip  pu*o  te  n’lte,  as  up  teAbrnt),  fA§Ait,  A^up  sAn 
An  oit)Ce  bo  CAiteArh  Amm$  Ap  An  mbotAp  piAiiAin  pm.’ 

/&5up  nuAip  CuAtAit)  me  pm  bo  bf  lon^AncAp  opm,  oip  bf  t)A 
iiAip  “oe’n  t^  A^Ainn  pop,  poim  tinbe  nA  gpCme,  A^tip  b’fopnp  bo 
tmine  Ap  bit  bo  bf  Com  tnttfiAp  t^ibip  teip  An  ogAnAC  pm  CU15 
rhfte  *00  fmbAt  in  pAn  Am  pm,  *oa  bpA^pAt)  pe  An  “opoCbCtAp  A^up 
•o-d  piubAtpAt)  pe  Ap  An  mACAipe  bpe-d$  pCit>  x>o  bf  te  n-A  tAoib  ; 
45 up  *oubAipc  mC  pm  teip; 

“ Y\A  bfob  lon^AncAp  ope  pum-pA,”  a *oeip  pC,  “ 6ip  nf  pCibip 
te  “otnne  Ap  bit  m pAn  cfp  peb  An  botAp  f-dgb-dit;  Corn  ctoCAC 
cnApAc  coppAC  A$up  aca  An  botAp,  CAitpit  ‘oiime  pAnAmAinc  Aipi 
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AN  ALLEGORY. 

Douglas  Hyde,  LL.D. 

(Translated  by  Norma  Borthwick.) 

The  evening  became  hot,  and  I stretched  back  on  a fine  grassy 
bank  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  it  was  not  long  till  I fell 
asleep.  And  in  my  sleep  I saw  a vision. 

I was  walking,  as  I thought  in  my  dream,  in  an  unknown 
country,  such  that  I wa  never  before  in  any  country  like  it, 
it  was  so  fine.  There  were  narrow  roads,  very  bad  for  walking, 
running  through  this  beautiful  country,  and  there  were  green 
fields  and  soft  green  grass,  and  every  sort  of  flower  that  the 
eye  ever  saw,  growing  fon  each  side  of  the  road.  But  the  road 
itself  was  crooked  and  uneven  and  stony,  and  there  was  a 
dusty  wind  blowing  on  it  that  hurt  and  blinded  the  eyes  of 
the  people  that  were  walking  in  it. 

And  it  was  not  long  till  I saw  a young,  active,  strong  man 
out  before  me,  going  the  same  road  as  I was  myself.  And  I 
saw  this  young  fellow  standing  often  to  rub  out  of  his  eyes  the 
dry  dust  that  was  being  blown  on  the  road.  And  the  road  was 
so  uneven  and  so  stony  tha  he  fell  now  and  again  as  he  was 
walking.  And  the  last  time  that  he  fell  he  could  not  rise 
until  1 came  up  to  him,  and  I gave  him  my  hrn  till  I raiset 
him  up  on  his  feet  again,  and  I said  to  him  nat  I hoped  he 
was  not  hurt.  He  answered  in  sweet,  pleasant-sounding  words 
that  he  was  not  much  hurt,  but  that  he  was  afraid  he  would 
not  come  to  the  end  of  his  journey  that  day,  as  the  road  was 
so  rough  and  so  hard.  And  I asked  him  if  he  had  far  to  go. 
He  said  he  had  not  far,  but  that  he  wished  to  go  to  a big 
town,  that  was  five  miles  out  from  us,  before  night  came  on 
him,  for  he  wanted  to  get  something  to  eat  and  a bed,  and 
not  to  spend  the  night  outside  on  that  wild  road. 

And  when  I heard  that  there  was  wonder  on  me,  for  we  had 
two  hours  of  the  day  yet  before  sunset,  and  it  would  be  easy 
for  anybody  who  was  so  active  and  strong  as  that  young  man 
to  walk  five  miles  in  that  time  if  he  left  the  bad  road,  and 
if  he  walked  on  the  fine,  smooth  plain  that  was  beside  it;  and 
I said  that  to  him. 

“ Do  not  be  surprised  at  me,”  says  he,  “ for  it  is  impossible 
for  any  person  in  this  country  to  leave  the  road.  As  stony 
and  knotty  and  rugged  as  the  road  is,  a person  must  stay  on 
it.  If  he  leaves  the  road  to  walk  on  the  fine,  smooth  plain, 
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rru  fAxjAnn  pb  An  botAf  te  piubAl  Af  An  mAtAife  bfeA$  fbit>, 
lOCfAlX)  fb  Af  50  ^bAf.  CA  luce  JjAfXtA  Af  Atl  mbotAf  fO  AJ^Uf 
Af  b-uile  bttAf  ir»  fAn  tip  peo,  fAi^xnupAit)  mopA  x>ubA.  Ip  iax> 
ua  fAi$*oiufAit)  feo  x>o  firme  gAt  Aon  botAf  Arm  fAti  eip  feo  A^up 
if  ole  *oo  firmeA*OAf  iax),  Ate  mA  fA^Ann  x>uine  euippeAt  Ati  botAf 
le  fiubAl  Af  Ati  triACAtfe,  leAncAf  e leif  Ati  n^ApxiA  x>ub  po,  A^up 
beipix)  Aif,  Aguf  ciomAmix>  pompA  e,  50  scuippix)  Af  Ati  mbotAf 
Af  if  b,  5An  buit)eAtAf  *06.” 

“ Ate,”  Af  fA  mife  letf  au  fcpAmpeAf,  “ tii  peixnp  50  bpuil  Ati 
oipeAX)  fin  *oe  fAisxntipAib  *oubA  Af  gAt  Aon  botAf  in  fAti  ci'f  le 
lUtC  flUbAlCA  tlA  mbOCAf  *00  ftTlAtCUgAt)  AgUf  X)0  fAfU$At)  tllAf 
fin.  tl At  mbionn  lutc-fiubAleA  tiA  mbotAf  mop  iomAX>AmlA  ’nA 
Ati  5^f*0A  *OUb  fO,  A^Uf  tIAt  bpeA*OpA*b  flAX)  Ati  lAtfl  UAtCAIf  fA$All 
OffA,  A^uf  bfifeAt)  AfceAt,  in  a n-Aitfi*6e6in,  Af  Ati  mAtAife  mm 
Alumn  fin,  Aguf  5Ati  fAnAtiiAinc  Af  Ati  mbotAf  gfAtitiA  puxiApAt 
pOll-ll'OtirhAf  fO  ? ” 

“ '0’feA‘Of Aroif  fin  ’beAtiAm  50  ctrmce,”  Af  fAn  pcpAmpbAp, 
“ oip  bi'orm  fite  peAf  lAixnp  Af  An  mbotAf  1 n-A£AiX>  An  Aon  $Af*oA 
AifiAm,  Ate  acA  pope  *of AorteAtcA  p^AptA  A5  An  n^ApxiA  xmb,  Ann 
fAn  fptif  of  cionn  nA  mbotAf,  Agup  if  *0015  leif  An  lutc-piubAil 
nAt  bfutl  Aon  neAft  aca  nA  boitpe  xi’fAsbAil,  A^up  cAf  tif  $At 
xnt  A^uf  >ootAif  Aguf  *oolAtf  X)’A  XJCAgAnn  offA  Ann  pnA  fligtib 
milleeAtA  mAlluijte  feo,  ni’i  An  cforoe  nA  An  cofAifce  aca  iax> 
’o’fAgbAil,  A^uf  if  *0015  $up  Ab  e fin  triAp  geAll  Af  An  ’OfAorOeAtc 
x>o  f$Ap  nA  DAome  xmbA;  x\tc  if  e An  pux)  if  lonjAncAige  aca 
uile,  nAt  bpuil  in  fAn  5CUIX)  if  mo  x>e  nA  fAijxnupAib  feo  Ate 
cofmuileAtcA  fAigxnupAiX)  ; if  f^Ailitie  £An  bpig  $An  pubpeAmc 
iA*o,  Ate  if  x>oig  le  lutc-fiubAlCA  nA  mbotAf  gup  puil  Agup  petit 
iax),  A$uf  50  loicpit)  f iax)  An  X)ume  pAgpAf  An  botAf  le  n-A  gcuix) 

Afm.” 

T)o  fiublAmAf  Af  Af  n-A$AiX)  le  teile  Ann  fin,  *j  niof  bpAX)A 
50  fAbAmAf  tom  pApuigte  fin  sup  b’eijm  x>umn  fuiX)e  pop  Af  An 
mbotAf,  A$uf  x)o  goitt  An  CAfe  A^uf  An  cuiffe  offAinn  50  mop. 
T)ubAifc  me  Ann  fin  leif  An  o^AnAt,  “ Hi  btmn  tom  x»onA  fo  x>A 
mbeit  xieot  uipge  AgAm.” 

“ CA  cobAf  bpeAg  pi'of-uif^e,”  AXmbAipc  ft,  “ pA  bun  cpAinn 
bpeAg  ubAll,  ceAtfAitiA  mile  AtriAt  porhAinn,  Ate  cA  pe  Af  An 
CAoib  Apeig  x>e’n  tlAi*te,  in  fAn  mAtAife,  Agup  ni  X)lifX>eAnnAt  b 
x>ul  tom  pAX)A  leif.” 

Ate  X)o  501II  An  eAfc  ofm  torfi  mof  pin  30  nxmbAipc  mb, 
“ CAitiX)  mb  ol  Af,  x»A  mAfbotAiXie  Af  An  moimix)  mb.  Ufe6ftii$ 
mb  50  x)ci  An  eobAf  po.”  CAmig  fAictiop  Af  An  ogAnAt,  A^up 
xmbAifc  pb,  “ Ip  1 mo  torhAifle  X)uic  gAn  x>ul  Ann,  Ate  mA  ’p 
bi^eAn  x>uic,  m bAcpAiX)  mb  tu.  pAgpAit)  mb  x>o  tuix>eAtCA  nuAif 
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lie  will  pay  for  it  severely.  There  are  guards  on  this  road  and 
on  every  road  in  this  country — great  black  soldiers.  It  was 
these  soldiers  who  made  every  single  road  in  this  country,  and 
*tis  bady  they  made  them;  but  if  a weary  person  leaves  the 
road  to  walk  on  the  plain,  they  follow  him  with  this  black 
guard,  and  they  catch  him  and  drive  him  before  them  till  they 
put  him  on  the  road  again  in  spite  of  him.” 

“ But,”  said  I to  the  stranger,  “ there  cannot  be  so  many 
black  soldiers  on  every  road  in  the  country  as  to  repress  and 
overcome  the  people  who  walk  the  roads  like  that.  Are  not 
the  people  who  walk  the  roads  more  numerous  than  this  black 
guard,  and  could  not  they  get  the  upper  hand  of  them,  and 
break  in,  in  spite  of  them,  upon  that  smooth,  beautiful  plain, 
and  not  stay  on  this  ugly,  dusty  road,  full  of  holes?  ” 

“ They  could  do  that  certainly,”  said  the  stranger,  “ for  there 
are  twenty  strong  men  on  the  road  against  the  one  guardsman, 
but  the  black  guard  have  scattered  a sort  of  enchantment  in  the 
air  over  the  roads,  and  the  travelers  think  they  are  not 
able  to  leave  the  roads,  and  after  all  the  want  and  trouble  and 
misery  that  comes  on  them  in  these  awful,  accursed  roads, 
they  have  not  the  heart  nor  the  courage  to  leave  them,  and 
probably  that  is  on  account  of  the  enchantment  that  the  black 
fellows  have  scattered.  But  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
these  things  is  that  most  of  these  soldiers  are  only  imitation 
soldiers;  they  are  shadows  without  force  or  substance,  but 
the  people  who  walk  the  roads  think  that  they  are  flesh  and 
blood,  and  that  they  would  wound  anybody  who  would  leave 
the  road  with  their  weapons.” 

We  walked  forward  together  then,  and  it  was  not  long  till 
we  were  so  tired  that  we  had  to  sit  down  on  the  road,  and  thirst 
and  fatigue  oppressed  us  greatly.  I said  then  to  the  young 
man,  “ I would  not  be  so  bad  if  I had  a drink  of  water.” 

“ There  is  a fine  well  of  spring- water,”  said  he,  “ at  the  foot 
of  a beautiful  apple-tree,  a quarter  of  a mile  out  before  us,  but 
it  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ditch,  in  the  plain,  and  it  is  not 
lawful  to  go  as  far  as  it.” 

But  the  thirst  troubled  me  so  much  that  I said,  “ I must 
drink  out  of  it,  if  I were  to  be  killed  on  the  instant.  Lead  me 
to  this  well.”  Fear  came  upon  the  young  man,  and  he  said, 
“ ’Tis  my  advice  to  you  not  to  go  there,  but  if  you  must,  I will 
not  hinder  you.  I will  leave  your  company  when  I come  as 
far  as  the  well.  Kill  yourself,  if  you  wish;  but  you  shall 
not,  kill  me.” 

We  rose  then,  and  we  walked  together  till  we  saw  a great, 
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tiucpAp  mb  botii  pada  teip  An  cobAp.  tu  pern,  md’p  miAn 

teAC  ; -acc  m niApbbhAiD  cu  mipe.” 

T)’eipi5eAmAp  Anti  pm,  Agtip  puibtAmAp  te  beite,  50  bpACAmAp 
cpAnn  mop  dtumn  Ag  eipige  Ap  An  mACAipe,  cimbiott  pee  pbippe 
AfceAc  o’n  mbotAp.  CuaiD  me  puAp  Ap  bdpp  An  OtAiDe  00  bi  Ap 
tAoib  An  botAift,  A$up  connAic  me  cobAp  $tAn  gte-^eAt  piop-wp^e 
D’d  fseiteAt)  Am  At  pd  bun  An  cpAmn  ap'd  dtumn,  Agup  honnAic 
me  btAtA  bdnA  A$up  ubtA  beA$A  A$up  ubtA  teAt-ApuiD  Agup  ubtA 
mopA  oeApsA  tdn-ApuiD,  a$  pAp  te  ceite  Ap  An  gcpAnn  pin.  -Ate 
do  bi  An  oipeAD  pin  De  pmAcc  A$up  De  pgAnnpAD  Ap  DAomib  nA 
o'pe  pm  ndp  bAineAD  oipeAD  A^up  Aon  ubAtt  aca,  Agup  bA  teip 
DAtn,  Ap  An  bpbAp  pada  pdpArhAit  *00  bi  tApc  timhiott  An  cobAip 
bAom-Atninn  pin,  uac  Dtdmij;  Aon  Dume  1 n-Aice  teip  te  ti-ot. 
Abe  niiAip  connAic  mipe  An  meAD  pm  do  §eic  mo  cpoiDe  1 tdp 
mo  hteib,  A$up  DubAipc  me  ’5  op-dpD,  “ toAinpiD  me  cuid  tie  nA 
ti-ubtAib  pm  A§up  otpAiD  me  mo  DotAin  De’n  cobAp  pm,  md  ’pb 
An  bdp  aca  1 nDdn  ,OAm;’, 

A^tip  teip  pm  D’eipig  mb  De  teim  dipt)  eADtpom  AepAb  tie  bdpp 
An  ttAiDe-ceopAnn  Agup  ApceAb  Ap  An  mAbAipe  min  dtumn.  A^up 
niiAip  connAic  An  c-ogAnAb  An  mD  pm,*  do  tei£  pb  opnA  Ap,  oip 
bA  D015  teip  snp  b’e  mo  bdp  do  bi  me  D*d  tbptngeAbCs 

Agnp  nttAip  tdmig  mipe  teAt-beAtAi$  iDip  An  gctAiDe  A$up 
An  cobAp,  D*eipig  pAi^Diup  Dub,  mAp  belt  AppAbc  diDbbAt  up- 
jpdnnA,  puAp,  Ap  An  bpbAp  pada,  A$up  do  tog  pe  ctAiDeArh  mop 
te  mo  beAnn  do  pgottAD,  mAp  fAoit  me;  p do  biiAtAiD  mb 

Ap  mo  biit  An  pgpeAD  do  huip  An  c-o^dnAb  Ap  An  mbotAp  Ap,  te 
ceAnn-pAicbiop*,  tliop  tugA  ’nd  pm  An  pAicbiop  do  bi  opm  pbm, 
bip  ni  pAib  Apm  Ap  bit  A^Am  te  mo  copAinc:  Abe  do  bpom  mb 

Ap  btoib  Pi  Ait  tfioip  do  bi  pd  mo  boip,  corh  mop  te  mo  Dopn  pem,> 
A$up  tug  me  co$a  upcAip  De’n  btoic  pm  teip  An  pAi^Diup  diD- 
bbAt.  T>o  btiAit  An  ctob  b,  mAp  pAoit  mb,  1 ^ceApc-tdp  a bADAin, 
Agiip  buAiD  pi  AmAc  cpiD  a ceAnn,  AmAit  Agup  nAb  pAib  Ann  Abe 
pgdite.  Agnp  Ap  An  moimiD  niop  teip  DAtn  cptit  nd  cumA  An 
cpAigDiupA,  Ace  do  bi  ptiD  $An  cptit  Ann  AitiAit  ptdm  De’n  beo,' 
Ajnp  do  teAj  An  ceo  pm,  A^tip  do  pgAp  pe  Ann  pAn  ppeip,  Agup 
ni  pAib  dadaiD  eADpAim-pe  Agtip  An  cobAp.  €1115  mb  Ann  pm 
nAb  pAigDinp  nd  peAp  co^aiD  do  bi  Ann,  acc  piiD  bpbA^Ab  1 p^dite 
do  pmneAD  te  DpAoiDeAcc,  bum  ua  nDAome  do  pgAnnpugAD  o’n 
cobAp.  CuaiD  mb  50  dci  An  c-uipse  Agup  nlop  bAC  puD  Ap  bit 
eite  mb.  CpomAp  Ap  An  uipge  Agup  D’btAp  mo  pdit  De,  Agup  DAp 
tiom-pA  50  pAib  pe  com  mAit  te  pion;  t)Ain  mb  ubAtt  mop  DeApg 
De’n  bpAnn  Ann  pm  Agup  D’lteAp  e,  Agup  do  bi  pe  bom  mitip 
im’  bbAt  te  mit.  lluAip  connAic  mb  pin,  gtAoD  mb  Ap  An  bgdriAb 
*5up  DubAipc  me  teip  ‘‘  ceAcc  ApceAb  bugAm,  bip  tiAb  pAib  dadaiD 
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beautiful  tree  rising  out  of  the  plain,  about  twenty  perches  in 
from  the  road.  I went  up  on  the  top  of  the  ditch  that  was 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  I saw  a pure,  bright-looking  well 
of  spring-water  gushing  out  under  the  foot  of  the  beautiful 
high  tree,  and  I saw  white  blossoms  and  little  apples  and  half- 
ripe  apples  and  large,  red,  fully-ripe  apples  growing  together 
on  that  tree.  But  there  was  so  much  repression  and  terror 
on  the  people  of  that  country  that  nobody  gathered  as  much  as 
one  apple  of  them,  and  it  was  clear  to  me,  by  the  long-growing 
grass  that  was  round  about  that  lovely  well,  that  no  person 
came  near  it  to  drink.  But  when  I saw  that  much,  my  heart 
leaped  within  my  breast,  and  I said  aloud,  “ I will  gather  some 
of  those  apples,  and  I will  drink  my  fill  of  that  well,  if  it  is 
death  that  is  in  store  for  me.” 

And  with  that  I rose  in  a high,  light,  active  jump  from  the 
top  of  the  boundary  ditch  and  in  upon  the  smooth,  beautiful 
plain.  And  when  the  young  fellow  saw  that,  he  gave  a sigh, 
for  he  thought  it  was  my  death  I was  seeking. 

And  when  I came  half-way  between  the  ditch  and  the  well,  a 
black  soldier  arose,  like  a great,  hideous  monster,  up  out  of  the 
long  grass,  and  he  took  up  a great  sword  to  split  my  head,  as 
I thought.  And  I heard  behind  me  the  scream  that  the  young 
man  on  the  road  put  out  of  him,  with  intense  fear.  No  less  than 
that  was  the  fear  that  was  on  myself,  for  I had  no  weapon  at 
all  to  defend  myself.  But  I stooped  for  a good  big  stone  that 
was  under  my  foot,  as  big  as  my  own  fist,  and  I gave  a choice 
throw  of  that  stone  at  the  terrible  soldier.  The  stone  hit  him, 
as  I thought,  in  the  very  middle  of  his  forehead,  and  it  went 
out  through  his  head,  as  if  he  were  nothing  but  a shadow. 
And  on  the  instant  the  appearance  and  shape  of  the  soldier 
were  dim  to  me,  but  there  was  a shapeless  thing  there  like  a 
wreath  of  mist,  and  that  mist  melted,  and  it  dispersed  into 
the  air,  and  there  was  nothing  between  myself  and  the  well. 
Then  I knew  that  he  was  not  a soldier  nor  a warrior,  but  an 
unreal  thing  and  a shadow,  made  by  magic  to  frighten  the 
people  from  the  well.  I went  to  the  water,  and  no  other 
thing  hindered  me.  I bent  down  to  the  water  and  I drank  my 
fill  of  it,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  as  good  as  wine.  I pulled 
a big  red  apple  from  the  tree  then  and  ate  it,  and  it  was  as 
sweet  in  my  mouth  as  honey.  When  I saw  that,  I called  to 
the  young  man,  and  said  to  him  “ to  come  in  to  me,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him.”  As  soon  as  he  perceived  that, 
he  came  in  over  the  ditch  himself,  and  he  in  great  fear,  and 
he  made  for  the  well.  He  drank  his  fill  out  of  it,  and  he  ate 
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te  n-A  bACA*b.”  Corh  t UAt  as tif  tii5  fb  fin  f£  TieAfA;  ££11115  fb 
pern  AfceAb  tAp  An  5CtAi*be,  A5«f  e p£  eA5tA  mop,  A5tif  pinn  fb 
Ap  -An  cobAf.’  T)’bt  fb  A f£it  Af,  A5tif  *o’it  fb  -A  f£it  *oe  nA 
ti-ubtAib,  Agtif  flneAmAp  fiAf  te  beite  Ap  An  bpeAf  bpe£g  bog, 
as t»f  toftngeAmAf  A5  CAinc.  -Astif  o’fiApptng  mb  *66  Ainrn  ha 
clpe  fin,  “ oip  ” Ap  fA  mife  teif,  “ if  1 An  dp  if  ion5AncAige  >o’£ 
bftnt  Ap  An  'oorhAn  1.” 

Uof A15  fb  Ann  fin  A5  mnpinc  f^entA  nA  clpe  fin  *OAm,  A£«f 
•onbAifC  fb,  “ O An  dp  feo  ’nA  ti-oiteAn,  Agtif  *oo  cputAig  *Oia 
1 Anting  Ann  fAn  Aigbm  moip  Ap  An  CAOib  fiAp  *oe’n  *oorhAn,  An 
£ic  a gAbAnn  An  gpiAn  ctim  a teAptAn  Ann  fAn  oiPbe.  Aguf  if 
1 An  dp  if  Aitte  Agtif  if  gtAife  Agtif  if  uipe  1 t)’£  bftnt  f£’n 
ngpein.  A5Uf  oeip  cufA  gup  dp  longAncAc  1,  Abe  ni  tuigeAnn 
cu  teAt  a b-iongAncAif  50  poitt;  Aguf  c£  cpI  AinmneACA  tiiffi, 
t)AnbA  Agtif  po*btA  Aguf  £ipe.” 

fluAip  ctiAtAit)  me  fin,  t>o  £115  me  teim,  Agup  btiAit  me  mo 
beAnn  te  gbAgAn  *oe’n  bpAnn,  uiAp  fAOit  mb, — Agup  “Otiifig  mb. 

/Aguf  Af  bpofgAitc  mo  fnite  PAtn,  fiuo  mb  mo  Umie  Ap  An 
gCtAI’Oe  Af  tAOlb  An  bbtAlf,  1*01f  t)A1 1- At- Ctl  At  Agtlf  t)btAf-nA- 
bptngne,  Aguf  mo  bAfA  ‘OiApmuio  t>£n  ’5  Am’  f^tAt  1 m’  eAfnA- 
bAib  te  mAi*oe.  “ ’S  mitit)  >01111:  belt  >otit  A*bAite,”  Aoeip  fb; 

OpA  a 'OiAfmni’o,”  Af  fA  mife,  “ n£  bAin  tiom;  111  fACAit 
mAC  mAtAf  ApiAm  a teiteit)  o’  Aiftmg  Agtif  bonnAic  mife.” 
xXgtif  teif  fin  *o’innif  mb  mo  bpiongtoio  *oo,  b tup  50  >oeipeAO. 

“ tflAifeAt)  ! mo  gp£t>  tu,”  Ap  fA  ’OiApmuio,  nuAip  bi  mb  peit>, 
“ A^tif  b’  flop  00  bpiongtoio.  f£i*0  Agtif  fite  tn,”  A>oeif  fb. 

“ Cionmif  fin  ? ” Af  fA  mife,  “ rrnnig  *bAm  b.” 

“if  Af  tAtAtfi  nA  b-6ifeAnn  tio  bi  01  gAn  Aon  AtrifAf,”  Af  fA 
ThAfmtiiT),  “ Abe  *oo  bi  cu  as  finbAt,  mAf  ca  nA  h-6ifeAnnAig 
tnte  as  finbAt,  Af  nA  boitfib  >00  finne  nA  SACfAnAig  te  n-A  50111*0 
•otigte  A5nf  te  n-A  5cm>o  f£ifitin  fem,  A5nf  fin  boitfe  nAb  feioif 
te  finbAt  offA  5An  cniftingAt)  A5nf  5An  cnicim,  5An 

>oobAf  Agnf  5An  X)bt£f:  Atz  m£  tfbiseAnn  fiA>o  botAf  An 

cSACfAfAbAif  A5nf  An  "DeAftAbAif,  A5nf  ia*o  >00  >bnt  AfceAc  Af 
a mAbAife  bfe£g  fenfrhAif  fbm  ni  belt’  fiA>o  A5  finbAt  50  cfnAi*0 
Af  feA*b  An  tAb  lomtAin,  mAf  An  c-6ifeAnnAb  bobc  fin  *00  bonnAic 
cnfA,  te  teAbni*b  A5nf  te  fnipeAf  tj’fAgAit  fAn  oiPce  ; acc  >00 
f ACAiolf  fA  >bb  nlof  fAi>oe,  1 teAt  An  AmA.  Asnf  An  cobAf  flof- 
nif5e  fin  >oo  bonnAic  cu,  An  cobAf  nAb  tei5feA*b  nA  5Af*oAi>0 
onbA  fin  do  nA  t)A0imb  *o’ot  Af,  nAb  >ocni5eAnn  cn  5nf  cobAf 
n a 5tAn-$Ae*beit5e  e fin,  A5Uf  cia  be  6ifeAnnAc  otfAf  *oeob  Af, 
biotin  fe  mAf  flon  in  a bbAt,  *o’a  neAfcngAt)  A5nf  >o’£  fionn- 
fnAfA*b.  Asnf  An  fAigoinf  >onb  fin  o’eifig  i*oif  tufA  A5nf  cfAnn 
riA  n-nbAtt,  b’  e fin  An  p£ifiun  SACfAnAb,  Agnf  nuAif  bnAit  cn 
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his  fill  of  the  apples,  and  we  stretched  back  on  the  fine,  soft 
grass  together,  and  began  to  talk.  And  I asked  him  the  name 
of  that  country;  “for,”  said  I to  him,  “it  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary country  of  all  there  are  in  the  world.” 

He  began  then  to  tell  me  the  history  of  that  country,  and  he 
said,  “ This  country  is  an  island,  and  God  created  it  out  in 
the  great  ocean  on  the  western  side  of  the  world,  the  place 
where  the  sun  goes  to  his  bed  in  the  night.  And  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  greenest  and  the  freshest  country  of 
all  under  the  sun.  And  you  say  it  is  an  extraordinary  country, 
but  you  do  not  know  half  its  wonderfulness  yet.  And  there 
are  three  names  on  it — Banba  and  Fodhla  and  Ireland.” 
When  I heard  that  I gave  a jump,  and  I struck  my  head 
against  a branch  of  the  tree,  as  I thought — and  I awoke. 

And  when  I opened  my  eyes,  there  I was  lying  on  the  ditch 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  between  Dublin  and  Boharnabreena, 
and  my  friend  Dermot  “ Ban  ” was  poking  me  in  the  ribs  with  a 
stick. 

“ ’Tis  time  for  you  to  be  going  home,”  says  he. 

“ Oro,  Dermot,”  said  I,  “ let  me  alone.  No  mother’s  son  ever 
saw  the  like  of  such  a vision  as  I have  seen.”  And  with  that 
I told  him  my  dream  from  beginning  to  end. 

“ Musha,  man  dear ! ” said  Dermot,  when  I was  done,  “ and 
your  dream  was  true.  A prophet  and  a poet  you  are,”  says  he. 
“ How  so?  ” said  I.  “ Explain  it  to  me.” 

“ ’Tis  on  the  soil  of  Ireland  you  were  without  any  doubt,” 
said  Dermot,  “ but  you  were  walking,  as  all  Irishmen  are 
walking,  on  the  roads  which  the  English  made  with  their  own 
laws  and  with  their  own  fashions,  and  those  are  roads  that  a 
Gael  cannot  walk  on  without  stumbling  and  falling,  without 
trouble  and  distress.  But  if  they  leave  the  road  of 
Anglicisation  and  of  English-speaking,  and  go  in  on  their  own 
fine,  grassy  plain,  they  will  not  be  walking  hard  all  day  long 
like  that  poor  Irishman  you  saw,  to  get  a bed  and  a supper 
at  night,  but  they  would  go  twice  as  far  in  half  the  time. 
And  that  well  of  spring  water  that  you  saw,  the  well  that 
those  black  sentries  would  not  let  the  people  drink 
from,  don’t  you  understand  that  that  is  the  well  of  pure 
Irish,  and  whatever  Irishman  drinks  a drink  out  of 
it,  it  is  as  wine  in  his  mouth,  strengthening  him  and 
cooling  him.  And  that  black  sentry  that  got  up  between  you 
and  the  apple-tree,  that  was  the  English  Fashion,  and  when 
you  struck  him  he  went  out  of  sight,  like  a mist,  for  fashions 
come  like  mist,  and  if  a person  defends  himself  from  them  they 
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CAbg  ^AbA: 


b T)'ima$  fb  Af  AmAfc  mAf  ceb,  <5if  ci^eAnn  n a mAf  ceb, 

Aguf  mA  bofnAnn  buine  b fbm  offA  imtigeAnn  fiAb  m'Af  ceb 
Afif.  x^tif  y\a  bb AtA  bAnA,  Ajuf  nA  b-ubbA,  bo  bonnAic  cu  a\\ 
aii  gcfAnn  Afb  Abumn,  fin  b An  cofAb  acA  as  fAf  Af  mAbAife 
nA  gAebAbCAbca,  Agtif  m a fA^Ann  nA  5Ae>6ei^  boitfe  if  Af 
cnif  nA  SACfAnAig  iat>  be  bub  AfceAb  Af  a “ocAbArh  fbm  AfA,  nA 
ti-ubbA  fin  nAf  bbAf  fiAb  be  bA  bbAb  bbiAbAn  bAinpib  fiAbXAfif 
50  cui$  iAb.  Agtif  as  fin  buic  Anoif,  a CfAoibin,  mAf  mini  gitri 
fe  b’Aifbms,”  Af  fb. 

“ m’  AnAm  a *OiAj  a ’OiAfimnt),”  Af  fA  mife,  “ nl’b  *00  fAmAib 
be  minijtebif  Af  tAbAm  nA  H-£ifeAnn,  Aguf  An  66a* o Aifbing  eibe 
bbibeAf  AgAtn  if  Cu^A'D-fA  tmcfAf  me.  If  feAff  ’nA  X)Anieb  tu. 
t)fOfcui5  oft  Atioif  Agtif  bbibmib  as  bub  A-bAibe»’* 


C A t)  5 5At)Af 


CAltU’Olt  1. 

t)1  UAb$  tlA  t)fom  ’nA  $AbA,  A^«f  bi  a beAfbbA  Af  tAOib  An 
bbtAif  1 n-Aice  be  ’OfoibeAb  nA  5eA’°^15e>  ’oeib  rnibe  1 bCAoib 
tiAf  bo  Cibb  bnfne. 

CeAf*oAi$e  mAit  bo  b’eAb  CAb^.  Tit  fAib  ’nA  ^Affoifbe  fbm, 
nA  b’fbibif  1 ^CiAffAibe,  feAf  *oo  b’feAff  a buifpeAb  cfiib  fA 
bApAbb  nA  cbAf  Af  bbAbbA.  Abe  mAf  fin  fbm,  ni  fAib  CAbj;  $An 
a bobbAib  pein.  If  bbbA  n Af  tAini^  fiAtn  bA  AonAig  nA  mAf^Aib 
nA  peicpibe  CAb$  ^f  ffAib  Cibb  xSifne,  Aguf  if  fo-AnnAm  a bi 
fb  as  ceAbc  AbAibe  cfAtnonA  $An  beit  fu^Ab  50  beof,  no  b’pbibif 
Af  meifse.  T)A  nbbAffAb  Aoti’ne  be  Za?>s  -Af  triAibin  bAe  An 
AonAi^,  “ An  bfuibif  as  bub  50  Cibb  Aifne  inbiu,  a UAibg  ? ” ’fb 
An  ffeA^fA  a $eobAb  fb,  “ HI  peAbAf,”  no  “ t)’fbibif  bom  ” — 
’fAn  Am  bbAbnA  as  btiAbAb  buibbe  *oA  bAftif  Af  An  lAffAnn  no  Af 
An  mneoin,  bom  mAit  if  *oA  mbbAb  fb  as  fAb,  “ If  mbf  acA  fiof 
UA1C.” 

fliiAif  a bi  bA  An  mAf^Aib  Ann  bi  ’pif  as  £Ab  tube  btnne  £oe 
fAib  sno  Ai^e  Af  An  ^ceAfobAin  50  mb’foeAff  bo  ftiifeAb  fA  bAib 
bA  mbAb  mAit  beif  a jno  belt  bbAncA  1 gceAfc.  If  iombA  fgeAb 
SfeAnnmAf  a bi  Af  ftiAib  nA  pAffbifbe  cimbeAbb  CAibg  A^tif  a 
buro  oibfe  mAibin  bAe  AO1IA15,  mAf  Af  buif  fb  CAifn^e  1 mbeo,  bA, 
1 scApAbb  6eA$Am  tbit,  Aguf  mAf  Af  pobb  fb  Af  rftof  bcuAtAb 
cbAf  a bi  Ai$e  bA  buf  Af  bbAbbA  be  t)omnAbb  Wa  tifuijm. 
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go  away  like  mist  again.  And  the  white  blossoms  and  the 
apples  that  you  saw  on  the  beautiful  tall  tree,  that  is  the 
fruit  that  is  growing  on  the  Plain  of  Gaeldom,  and  if  the 
Gaels  leave  the  roads  on  which  the  English  put  them,  to  go 
back  on  their  own  land  again — those  apples  which  they  did 
not  taste  for  two  hundred  years  they  shall  gather  them  again 
plentifully.  And  there  is  for  you  now,  A CtuoitMn,  how  1 
interpret  your  dream,”  said  he. 

“ My  soul  to  God,  Dermot,”  said  I,  “ there  isn’t  your  like 
of  an  interpreter  on  the  soil  of  Ireland,  and  the  next  dream 
I have,  ’tis  to  you  I will  come.  You  are  better  than  Daniel. 
Hurry  now,  and  we  will  be  going  Lome.” 


TIM  THE  SMITH. 

By  James  Doyle.  Translated  by  Mary  Doyle. 

Tim  O’Byrne  was  a smith,  and  his  forge  was  on  the  side  of 
the  road  close  to  Giddagh  Bridge,  ten  miles  west  of  Killarney. 

Tim  was  a good  tradesman.  There  was  not  in  his  own 
parish,  nor  maybe  in  Kerry,  a man  who  could  better  shoe  a 
horse  or  put  a board  in  a plow.  But,  for  all  that,  Tim  was 
not  without  his  own  faults.  It  is  probable  that  there  never 
came  a fair  or  market  day  that  Tim  was  not  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Killarney,  and  it  was  very  seldom  he  came  home  in 
the  evening  without  being  pretty  merry,  or  perhaps  drunk. 
If  any  one  would  ask  Tim  on  the  morning  of  a fair,  “ Are 
you  going  to  Killarney  to-day,  Tim?  ” the  answer  he  would 
get  would  be,  “ I don’t  know,”  or  “ Maybe  I would  ” — at  the 
same  time  striking  a blow  of  his  hammer  on  the  iron  or  on 
the  anvil,  as  much  as  if  he  were  to  say,  “ It  is  much  you 
want  knowledge  ” (How  inquisitive  you  are). 

When  the  fair  day  came,  everyone  who  had  business  at 
the  forge  knew  that  he  had  better  stay  at  home  if  he  wanted  a 
job  done  well.  Many  curious  stories  were  through  the  parish 
about  Tim  and  his  work  on  a fair  morning:  how  he  had 
put  a nail  in  the  quick  in  a horse  of  Jack  Liah,  and  how  he 
bored  altogether  wrong  a board  he  was  putting  in  a plow  for 
Daniel  Breen. 
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t)i  peipmeoip  beA$  ’nA  ComnAitie  1 mt)CAt  nA  T>Apb 

Ainm  *06  ITIiCeAt  Cpon,  aCc  ni 0|a  cugAt)  piAm  Aip  aCc  ITIiCeAt  tia 
SCteAf.  T)A  mbCAt)  Aon  £n6  A5  ITIiCeAt  n a ^CleAf  Ap  An  sceAp-o- 
CAin  ni  fApCCAt)  Aon  tA  t>o  out  Ann  aCc  tA  An  AonAig  no  An  tA 
50  pAib  ’pop  Ai^e  50  pAib  UAt>5  A5  out  50  Cilt  Aipne  no  50  Citl 
OpstAn. 

SAn  Am  po  bioO  mAp^AO  Cat  Aipne  Ap  An  SAtApn  A$up  biot) 
aouaC  Ann  An  CCao  Cuau  oo’n  mi,  mAp  acA  Anoip. 

TTlAioin  tAe  AonAig  bi  ITIiCeAt  a$  An  jjceApoCAin  Cun  ppoinmf 
’pAgAit  oA  mucA,  A$up  ContiAic  pe  nA  pAib  pumn  te  oCAnAtn  a$ 
CAt)^. 

“ If  ooCa,  Cav65,”  f f a tTli'CeAt,  “ 50  mbeit)  cu  Ap  An 

AonAC.” 

“ P’fCioip  bom,”  AffA  UAt)^.  “ t)i  SeAtnup  UAittiupA  a$  pAO 
Horn  moC  50  mbCAO  fe  a$  5A  Ait  foip  cimCeAtt  An  c-Aon  uAip 
06A5,  i oA  mbAO  niAit  tiom  •out  teif  50  bpAigmn  mApcAiOeACc 
uaiO.” 

“ ITIA’p  mAp  fin  acA  An  fjCAt,”  AffA  ITIiCeAt,  “ nl’t  aoii  mAit 
•Com  mo  CCaCoa  a bpeit  AnuAf  Cun  e ’Ctif  1 ocpe o.” 

“ Tli’t,  50  oeirhm  ; cAim  $An  $uAt,  A$up  cAitpiO  m out  a 
0’iAppAiO  beAgAin  $uAit  A$up  AObAp  lApfAmn.” 

TluAif  a bi  ITIiCeAt  nA  jCteAf  A5  out  a bAite  00  CAf  fC  ipceAC 
Cun  ci§e  pitib  O15,  peipmeoip  beA$  eite  bi  ’nA  ComnAiOe  1 n-Aice 
le  tTli'CeAt  pern. 

“ CA  f AbAif,  a rhlCi't  ? ” AffA  pitib. 

“ Pi'of  A5  An  5ceAf*oCAin  a$  peACAmc  An  mbeAO  An  $AbA  uttAm 
1 mbAfAC  Cun  pionnAi  ’Cup  im’  bfAcA.  Pi  Ca*65  A5  CAtAnc  ofm 
C ’Cup  Cui$e  mom  mAp  nA  pAib  mopAn  te  oeAnAm  Aige.” 

“ TIaC  bfuit  fe  A5  -out  50  Citt  Aipne  ? ” 

“ CuAtA  e A$  pAO  50  mbCAt)  lACAtt  Alp  An  C*AfAt  a Cup  50  Citt 
OpgtAn  a *o’iAppAi*C  beA^An  guAit.” 

“ If  mAit  tiom  gup  jAbAif  ipceAC  Cu^Am.  t3iof  A5  caiuc  te 
UAt)5  AtpugAt)  moe,  Aguf  ’fC  *oubAipc  fC  tiom  nA  beAt>  Am  Ai^e 
Aon  ni  a “CeAnAm  tern’  CCaCtoa  50  *oci  T)ia  CeAtoAom  peo  Cu^Ainn. 
UA  An  Aimfip  A5  fteAmnu^At)  uAim  A^up  ^An  pumn  *oeAncA  AgAm. 
’Se  if  peApp  bom  a b)eAnAm  mo  Ce/|C*o a a bpeit  Cuige  Anoif  o cA 
caoi  A5  An  ngAbA.  *\Y\  bei-o  Aon’ne  a$  ceACc  Cuige  m*oiu.” 

T)o  t>eAp5  ITIiCeAt  a piopA,  A^uf  *o’imti5  fe  Aip  a bAite. 
tluAip  T)’pA5  ITIiCeAt  An  CeAptoCA,  Agup  o nA  pAib  Aon  ni  eite  te 
•oCAnAm  A5  Ua*£>5  Cuai*6  pe  ipceAC  Cun  e pein  a beAppAt  -|  a 
$tAnAt>  1 5ComAip  An  AonAig.  Hi  pAib  pe  aCc  teAt-beApptA  nuAip. 
t)o  Cuip  pitib  a CeAnn  ipceAC  An  oopAf  Ag  pAt),  “ tDAit  o T)ia 
Annpo.  ’ 

‘‘  TDia  ’p  ITIuipe  *t)uic,”  App a CAt)^,  aCc  ni  6 n-A  Cpoibie,  mAp  bi 
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There  was  a little  farmer  living  close  to  the  Giddagh  whose 
name  was  Michael  Crone,  but  he  was  never  called  any  other 
than  Mick  of  the  Tricks.  If  Tricky  Mick  had  any  job  at  the 
forge  no  day  would  satisfy  him  to  go  there  but  a fair  day, 
or  a day  on  which  he  knew  Tim  would  be  going  to  Killarney 
or  Killorglin. 

At  this  time  the  Killarney  market  was  on  a Saturday,  and 
there  used  to  be  a fair  the  first  Monday  of  the  month,  as  now. 

One  fair  morning  Mick  was  at  the  forge  to  get  nose  rings 
for  his  pigs,  and  he  saw  that  Tim  had  not  much  to  do.  “I 
suppose,  Tim,”  says  Mick,  “ you’ll  be  at  the  fair?  ” 

“ Maybe  I would,”  says  Tim.  “ James  Tailor  was  telling  me 
he  would  be  passing  (east)  about  11  o’clock,  and  if  I liked 
to  go  with  him  I might  have  a lift  from  him.” 

“ If  that  is  the  case,”  says  Mick,  “ it  is  no  use  for  me  to 
bring  down  my  plow  to  put  it  in  order.” 

“ No,  indeed ; I am  without  coal,  and  I must  go  for  a little 
coal  and  some  iron.” 

When  Tricky  Mick  was  going  home  he  turned  into  the  house 
of  Phil  Oge,  a little  farmer  who  lived  close  to  Mick  himself. 

“Where  were  you,  Mick?”  says  Phil. 

“I  was  at  the  forge  to  see  if  the  smith  would  be  ready 
to-morrow  to  put  pins  in  my  harrow.  Tim  was  pressing  me 
to  send  to  him  to-day,  as  he  had  but  little  to  do.” 

“Is  he  not  going  to  Killarney?” 

“ I heard  him  say  that  he  should  send  the  donkey  to 
Killorglin  for  a little  coal.” 

“ I am  glad  you  came  in  to  me.  I was  speaking  to  Tim 
yesterday,  and  he  told  me  he  could  not  do  anything  to  my 
plow  until  next  Wednesday.  The  time  is  slipping  from  me, 
and  with  little  done.  I had  better  take  my  plow  to  him  now, 
as  the  smith  has  leisure.  No  one  will  be  coming  to  him 
to-day.” 

Mick  lit  his  pipe  and  went  on  home.  When  Mick  left  the 
forge,  and  since  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  Tim  went  in  to 
shave  and  clean  himself  for  the  fair.  He  was  but  half-shaved 
when  Phil  struck  his  head  in  the  door,  saying,  “ God  bless 
all  here.” 

“God  and  Mary  bless  you,”  says  Tim,  but  not  from  his 
heart,  as  he  had  a notion  that  Phil  did  not  come  without 
business.  “ I suppose  you’re  going  to  town.” 

“ Indeed  I am  not ; I have  something  else  to  do  besides 
street- walking,”  says  Phil. 

244 
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cuAifim  Ai^e  tiAji  tAinis  pitib  $ah  §no  ; “ if  T)otA  50  bf  uitif  at; 
•out  Af  ATI  Cff.£iT>.” 

“ Hi’tim,  50  *061111111  ; zA  a rhAtAifC  *oe  5116  AgAm  ’n£  ff&iT>i§- 
eAtc,”  AffA  pitib. 

“ If  iomt)A  tA  bei*6  cti  Af  tAoib  ah  ceAmpAitt,  a pitib.” 

“ ITIa  ’feAT)  ftm,  ’ft  T ceAfc  *oom  mo  tfteAtt  a T)tAHAm  ah 
fAIT)  ACAim  Af  AH  fA0§At  fO,  *]  AHOIf  bA*0  HIAlt  tiom  Z>A  gCUIffeA 
mo  CeAc*OA  1 *ocpeo  *6ahi.  Cim  HAt  bpuit  zx\  fo-jiiotAb.” 

‘ If  cfHA5  tiom,  a pitib,  haC  peiT)if  tiom  aoh  hi  a *6tAHAm 

te*o’  ttAt*OA  1HT)1U Hl’t  AOH  jllAt  AgAHI,  AgUf  CA  lAtAtt  Ofm  “OUt 

50  Citt  Aifne  t>A  lAffAi’b.” 

“ Hi  5AbA*0  t)inc  aoh  cfiobtoiT)  a beit  ofc  mAf  geAtt  Aif  fin  ; 
ZA  mAltl'H  TJlIAlt  fA  CfUCAltt  A^AtH.” 

“ *OfOt-tflt  OfC  feiH  If  T)0  ttAfOA,”  AffA  CaT>5  ]-A  H-A  flAC- 
tAlb.  “ CAT)  ZA  te  T)tAHAm  Af  T)0  ttAt*OA,  A pitib  ? ” 

“ CA  CtAf  A tllf  Aif,  CfllAlt)  A tllf  Af  AH  fOC,  "|  t ’tllf  beA^AH 
fA  bfOT).  CeAfctngeAHH  beA^An  cpuAiT)e  6 bAff  ah  tottAip  -j 
CAltflf  bOtCA  HHA  A T)tAHAm  T)o’n  fACA.” 

“ til  t AOH  CfUAlT)  A^AHI  AtC  AOH  fmUICIH  AltlAlH  A jjeAttAf  A tUf 
Af  fAHH-AICIH  DO  SeA^AH  StAmillf,”  AffA  AH  $AbA. 

“ CA  tAn  mo  Ttocaih  cfUArte  AgAm-fA  fA  bAite,”  AffA  pitib. 
“ t)l-fe  A5  bAIHC  AH  CfeAH-ttAlf  T>o’n  ttAC*OA  ; beAT)-fA  Af  H-Alf 

teif  ah  scftiAiT)  5AH  moitt.” 

“ Put)  mAit  tiom,  T>A  mb’ptiTMf  tiom  t,  T)0  5H0  a t)tAHAm  ihtiih, 
Ate  T)0  f^Olt  COf  Hl’uifT)  HT)e  HUAIf  A blOf  A5  CUf  1Af A1HH  Af  fOt 
te  SeAjAn  Ppe<\c,  Aguf  beit>  lAtAtt  ofm  cof  hua  tiif  Ann.  t)iof 
tun  cof  a bfeit  AbAite  tiom  ih*oui  o’n  aoh At.” 

feAf  beA5  CAHHCAfAt  do  b’eAt)  pitib  O5.  Cohhaic  ft  50  mAit 
5«f  a Ti’iAf f aiT)  teic-f^eit  do  t>eAHAm  do  bi  CaT>5  ^AbA,  Aguf 
bi  a totAt  A5  eifje. 

“ ’Se  mo  tHAifim,  a CAit>5,”  Af  feifeAH  fA  oeifeAt),  HAt 
bfiiit  aoh  ponn  ofc  m’obAip  *00  *6eAHAtfi.  t)At>  toip  50  mbtAt) 
mo  tuit)  Aif5i*o-fe  tom  mAit  te  bAipgeAT)  fhitit  ha  ^CteAf,  Ate 
tim  HAt  mAf  fin  azA  ah  f^eAt,  A^tif  6 ca  mo  tof  Af  ah  mbotAf 
c A ^Aibne  eite  ’fA  pAffoifTie  tom  mAit  teAC-fA.” 

“ OtAH  *oo  po§A  fiiT)  ; Hi’tim-fe  a’  bfAit  Af  *00  tint)  Aif 51*0,  4 
f^AHHfoif  ! t)eif  teAC  *00  feAn-teAt“OA  pt  ^ic  if  mAit  teAC,’t 
Af f’  AH  gAbA; 

“ If  mAit  t mo  buit>eAtAf,  a CAit>5 ; Ate  if  *0615  tiom  50 
mb’feAff  *6uic  f ahaihaihc  ’fA  bAite  ’n^  belt  1*0’  mAiT)fiH  tAtAi$e 
Af  f f ait)  Citt  Aifne,  A5  CAiteAm  *00  to*o’  AifgiT)  *|  T)o  ftAince.” 

“ If  cumA  ttne-fe,  1 n-Ainm  ah  TiiAbAit ! Tli  be  do  tiiiT)  AifjiT)- 
fe  a bi'm  A5  CAiteAm,  a fpfiuHttigi'H.  t)’feiT)if  HAt  t $At  aoh 
$AbA  btAt)  tom  bog  teAC  if  biof-fA  a$  T)tAHAifi  cfiii t)te  T)o*o* 
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“ You’ll  be  many  a day  beside  the  church,  Phil.” 

“ Even  so,  I ought  to  do  my  best  while  in  this  world;  and 
now  I would  like  you  to  put  my  plow  in  order  for  me.  I see 
you  are  not  very  busy.” 

“I  am  sorry,  Phil;  I cannot  do  anything  to  your  plow 
to-day.  I have  no  coal,  and  I am  obliged  to  go  to  Killarney 
for  it.” 

“You  need  not  trouble  about  that,  I have  a bag  of  coal  in 
the  cart.” 

“ Bad  luck  to  you  and  your  plow,”  says  Tim,  under  his 
teeth.  “ What  has  to  be  done  to  your  plow,  Phil?  ” 

“ It  wants  a board,  to  steel  the  sock,  and  to  put  it  a little 
in  the  sod.  The  point  of  the  coulter  wants  a little  steel,  and 
you  must  make  a new  bolt  for  the  rack.” 

“ I have  no  steel  but  one  little  scrap  I promised  to  to  put  on  a 
furze  spade  for  Jack  James,”  says  the  smith. 

“I  have  plenty  of  steel  at  home,”  says  Phil.  “You  be 
taking  the  old  board  off  the  plow  and  I’ll  be  back  with  the 
steel  without  delay.” 

“ I would  like  if  I could  to  do  your  job  to-day,  but  the 
handle  of  my  sledge  split  yesterday  when  I was  putting  tires 
on  a wheel  for  Jack  Brack,  and  I must  put  a new  handle  on 
it.  I was  going  to  bring  home  a handle  from  the  fair.” 

Phil  Oge  was  a cantankerous  little  man.  He  saw  clearly 
that  it  was  trying  to  make  excuses  Tim  the  Smith  was,  and 
his  choler  was  rising. 

“It  is  my  opinion,  Tim,”  says  he  at  last,“  that  you  have 
no  intention  of  doing  my  work.  One  would  think  my  money 
would  be  as  good  as  Tricky  Mick’s;  but  I see  that  is  not  how 
the  case  stands,  and  as  my  foot  is  on  the  road,  there  are  other 
smiths  in  the  parish  besides  you.” 

“Do  as  you  like;  I’m  not  depending  on  your  money,  you 
fright.  Take  your  old  plow  to  where  you  please,”  said  the 
smith. 

“ How  well  I am  thanked,  Tim,  but  I do  think  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  stay  at  home  than  to  be  puddle-trotting  on 
the  streets  of  Killarney,  spending  your  money  and  your  health.” 

“You  need  not  care  a damn.  It  is  not  your  money  I am 
spending,  you  mean  little  creature.  Maybe  ’tis  not  every  smith 
would  be  as  easy  with  you  as  I have  been,  making  shoes  for 
your  ‘ crock  5 out  of  your  gathering  of  old  iron.  Be  off  now, 
and  maybe  you  would  pick  up  an  old  horseshoe  on  the  road,” 
and  with  that  Tim  shut  the  door. 
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CAt) 5 ^AbA.- 


feAn-gpo^A  Af  oo  bAitiugAti  feAn-iAffAinti:  1mti$  teAt  Anoif,* 

A^tir  50  fAgtA  feAn-bfut)  bApAitt  Af  a ’ mbotAf,”  A511  f 

teif  fin  *00  ’bun  Ua^s  An  *oofAf. 

Pi  pitib  A5  cuf  *oe  5«f  bAin  fb  AtriAb  ceAfobA  ^fo-A’-Gluigi'n. 
P’e  An  5AbA  bi  1 n-^f'o-A’-Cttngi'n  peAf  05  a bi  cAmAtt  mAit  6 
pom  ’n-A  ppmcifeAh  a$  CAt>5  ^AbA.  0 ’o’pAs  fb  UAt>5  bi  fb 
CAmAtt  *o&  Aimfip  1 sCofCAig  ~j  btiAtiAin  no  *06  1 nAtbAin.  PuAh- 
Aitt  ciAttitiAf  *oo  bi'  Ann  1 ceAf’OAi’be  mAit.  GogAn  Ha  PAogAipe 
’oo  b’Ainm  *o 6:  Hi  fAib  mopAii  pAitce  Ai$e  poim  pitib  nuAif  do 

tonnAic  fb  e A5  ceAbc,  A$uf  ni  mb  ’nA  fin  bi  Ai^e  foimif  nuAif 
o’mnif  pitib  *ob  Af  An  scAiftmpc  *00  bi  i*oif  e pern  *j  An  peAn- 
$AbA. 

DubAipc  An  ^AbA  05  te  pitib  50  fAib  eA$tA  Aif  nA  beAb  caoi 
Aige  Af  Aon  ni  do  ’beAnAtri  te  n-A  bbAb*OA  50  *oci  ‘oeipeA’b  nA 
feAccniAine.  Hiop  mAit  teif  pitib  o’eiceAb,  Abe  bi  pint  Ai^e  nA 
beAt>  pitib  fAfCA  te  peiteAm  bom  f at>a  fin  A^up  50  mbbAt)  pb 
A5  bfeit  a beAb*OA  teif  Af  n-Aif  50  t>ci  UAt>5  no  50  *oci  $AbA 
feigm  eite,  Abe  ni  fAib  Aon  mAit  t> 6 Ann. 

“ 'pA^fA’o-fA  Annfo  mo  beAb’OA,”  AffA  pitib,  “ t>A  mb’ei^eAn 
Dom  puipeAb  teif  50  ceAnn  coigtitiif  o ’ntmi,  -|  CAf  bif  An  Aoibe 
bbit  a ptiAifeAf  o tA*b5  5 aX>a  An  tA  fo  ni  bAo§At  *oo  50  bfAt 
Af  if  pin^inn  uAim-fe.” 

“ Anoif,  a pitib,”  AffA  Co§An,  “ cA  a fiof  a^ac  50  mAit  nAb 
bfuit  UAt>5  po-bui’beAb  ■bi'om-fA  1 ocAoib  ceAbc  Annfo,  A^up 
ni’tim  a fAt)  Abe  An  ffpinne  nuAif  a oeifim  50  mb’feAff  tiom  50 
mbf  nA  pA^pA-p  a ceAfXibA  UAitig  bun  ceAbc  bun  mo  beAp’obAn-fA.” 
“ x\f  An  pi'pmne  if  cofA  fAt  a belt,”  AffA  pitib,  “ Abe  oeifim 
teAC  mnnA  mbbAt)  Aon  $AbA  eite  Af  fo  50  CAtAif  CopcAi$e  nA 
fAijeAt)  CAt>5  t 1a  Ppom  Aon  ni  te  ’oeAnAm  uAim-pe.” 

Pi  a pbApun  pern  Ag  GojAn  Ha  tAO$Aife.  Hi  fAib  do  btAinn 
A5  U Abg  5At)A  <acc  Aon  mjeAn  AmAiti.  Hi'  fAib  fi  acc  ’n-A  geAfp- 
bAite  A5  *out  Af  fgoit  niiAif  t)o  bi  Go§An  ’n-A  ppincipeAb  a$  a 
bAtAif.  Pi  fi  AnA-ceAnAtfiAit  Af  Go§An,  Agiif  m'of  b’Aon  lon^nAb 
b.  PnACAitt  5fA*brhAf  fubAitceAb  *00  bi  Ann  ; niof  bfeAff  teif 
belt  ’meAf5  biiACAitti  eite  mAf  b fbm  ’nA  belt  1 tAf  f^ACA  pAifoi 
A^tif  steo  aca  do  cnifpeAt)  AttAi*bif  ofc.  HlAf  geAtt  Aif  feo  ni 
fAib  teAnb  ’fA  bAite  gAn  belt  ceAnArhAit  Af  An  n^AbA  05,  A^uf 
bi'oT)Af  50  teif  50  bAn-iiAigneAb  nuAif  T)’fA5  fife  UAt>5  Ha  t)fom; 
Pa  mo  An  c-iiAi^neAf  do  bi'  Af  Heitt!  big  a’  §AbA  ’nA  Af  Aon’ne 
eite  niiAif  o’lmtig  GogAn,  Agiif  bAom  fi  50  fuigeAb  ’nA  “biAit). 

T)’f Af  HeitU  fiiAf  ’n-A  cAitin  *oeAf  jfAfCAmAit.  T)o  CAitteAb  A 
m At  Aif  niiAif  bi  fi  feAbc  mbtiAtmA  *obA5  o’Aoif,  Ajnf  o bAf  a 
mAtAf  ’fi  HeitU  bi  mAf  beAn-ci$e  Ag  UAbg,  A^nf  ni  mifoe  a fAt> 
50  fAib  fi  ’n-A  mnAOi-cige  mAit:  Hi  fAib  Af  pobAt  nA  UtiAite 
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Phil  continued  on  his  way  till  he  came  to  fhe  forge  of 
Ard-a-Clugeen.  The  smith  at  Ard-a-Clugeen  was  a young 
man  who  had  been  a good  while  ago  an  apprentice  with  Tim 
the  Smith.  Since  he  left  Tim  he  spent  part  of  his  time  in 
Cork,  and  a year  or  two  in  Scotland.  A sensible  young  man 
was  he,  and  a good  tradesman.  Owen  O’Leary  was  his  name. 
He  had  not  much  welcome  for  Phil  when  he  saw  him  coming, 
and  he  had  less  for  him  when  Phil  told  him  of  the  row  between 
himself  and  the  old  smith.  The  young  smith  told  Phil  that 
he  was  afraid  he  would  have  no  time  to  do  anything  to  his 
plow  until  the  end  of  the  week.  He  did  not  like  to  refuse 
Phil,  but  he  was  hoping  that  Phil  would  not  be  satisfied  to 
wait  so  long,  and  that  he  would  be  taking  his  plow  back  to 
Tim,  or  to  some  other  smith,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

“ I’ll  leave  my  plow  here,”  says  Phil,  “ if  I had  to  wait 
for  it  till  this  day  fortnight;  and  after  the  abusive  language 
I got  to-day  from  Tim  the  Smith,  from  this  day  forward  there 
is  no  chance  of  his  ever  again  receiving  a penny  from  me.” 

“ Now,  Phil,”  says  Owen,  “ you  know  very  well  Tim  is  not 
too  thankful  to  me  for  coming  here,  and  I am  but  telling  the 
truth  when  I say  that  I would  much  rather  you  did  not  leave 
Tim’s  forge  to  come  to  mine.” 

“ It  is  the  truth  which  should  thrive  (’Tis  in  the  truth  the 
luck  ought  to  be),”  says  Phil;  “but  I tell  you,  that  if  there 
was  not  another  smith  from  this  to  the  city  of  Cork,  Tim 
O’Byrne  would  get  nothing  to  do  from  me.” 

Owen  O’Leary  had  his  own  reasons.  The  only  family  Tim 
the  Smith  had  was  a daughter.  She  was  but  a little  girl  going 
to  school  when  Owen  was  an  apprentice  with  her  father.  She 
was  very  fond  of  Owen,  and  little  wonder.  He  was  an 
affectionate,  soft-natured  boy.  He  would  as  soon  be  in  the 
midst  of  a pack  of  children,  who  would  deafen  you  with 
their  noise,  as  with  other  lads  like  himself.  On  this  account 
there  was  not  a child  in  the  village  who  was  not  fond  of  the 
young  smith,  and  they  were  all  very  lonesome  when  he  left 
Tim  O’Byrne.  The  smith’s  little  Nelly  was  more  lonely  than 
anyone  else  when  Owen  went  away,  and  she  cried  bitterly 
after  him. 

Nelly  grew  up  to  be  a pretty,  graceful  girl.  Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  from  the  death  of 
her  mother  Nelly  was  housekeeper  to  Tim,  and  it  is  not  amiss 
to  say  that  she  was  a good  housewife.  There  was  not  a man  in 
the  Tuogh  flock  who  had  a prettier  stocking  than  Nelly’s 
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peA p bA  t>eipe  pcocA  ’nA  AtAip  Tleitti,  A^up  Ap  fon  50  fAib  UAt>5 
’ti-A  $AbA,  A^up  5Ati  cpoiceAnn  pb-£eAt  Aip,  ni  pAib  tbine  Ati  CfAj- 
Aipc  pe in  nlop  pte  ’nA  a tbine  Ap  mAiTnn  T)ia  T)omnAi$. 

If  beA^  Ati  c-ion^nAt)  nuAip  cAinig  eot;An  Ua  tAo^Aipe  AbAite 
50  nTmbAipc  fb  teif  pbm  50  mbbAt)  Tleitti  65  mAp  ititiAoi  Aige, 
A^ttf  If  *001$  tiom  50  f Alb  fife  Af  Ati  AlgtieAt)  cbA*onA,  Abe  tllOf 
rtiAf  fiti  T>o’n  cfeAti-$AbA.  Hi  fAib  aou  *oeAbA*6  Aif  bun  cieAtiitiAif 
■00  “beAtiAtri  ’bA  ingin,  mAf  bi  a fiof  Ai$e  50  mAit  50  rnbbAt)  fe 
An-teAttArriAh  5A11  Tleitti,  Abe  1 ti-A  AigneAt)  pbm  bAT>  mAit  teif, 
*oa  mbeAt)  form  pofCA  uippi,  50  mbbAt)  SbAmuf  CAittiupA  mAf 
btiAmAiti  Ai^e. 

tH  feiftn  beAg  CAtitiAii  a$  SbAmuf,  Abe  bA  miniee  b SbAmuf 
A5  Ati  5ceAft)bAiii,  a pi'op  ’ti-A  beAt  Ai^e  Agup  b a$  feiT)eAt> 
tiA  mbuibc;  *oo’n  $AbA,  116  a’  buAtA*b  *60  nuAip  t>o  bi  Ua^s  a$  cup 
CfiiAit)  Af  f Aititi  no  A5  ‘obAtiAm  cput>  T>o  bApAitt,  1,  Af  nbf  UAit>5 
pbm,  bi  Ati-*ouit  Aige  1 fpAiT>it>eAbc.  t)i  cpi  f AbAitmi  bo  Aige  A$up 
c«ptA  cotpAb,  *|  iat)  50  tbif  Af  cb^Ait  Af  teAhc  riA  tTIApcA.  Tli 
fAib  pitib  1 bfAt)  CAf  bif  imteAbCA  rmAif  *oo  bi  SbAmuf  CAittiufA 
AgUf  A tfUCAltt  A5  T)OfAf  All  $AbA. 

“ Ppuit  cu  uttAm,  a tTAi*65  ? ” AffA  SbAmuf.’ 

“ CAim  1 tigioffAbc  ‘00,”  AffA  UAt>5  ; “ m’t  a^aiti  te  TibAnAifi 
Abe  mo  bfb^A  do  tup  ofm.  bpopcuij  ofc,  a Tleitti  ; cA  aii  bpbg 
fiti  mAit  50  teof  Anoif.  C a bpuit  mo  bAfAbAC  ? T1A  bAC  teif 
A*  fj;AtAn.  Anoif,  a SbAtrmif,  cAim  uttAm.” 

“ tlAb  bpuit  ctif a a’  ceAbc  tmn,  a Tleitti  ? ” 

“ Tli’tim,  a SbAmuif,  50  fbitt ; b’fei*oip  Af  bAtb  50  pA&Ainn 
pbm  te  coif  ItlAipe  Cfom,  A$up  bbit>  a’  c-AfAt  A^Ainm” 

“ If  feAff  *buic  ceAbc  tinn-ne.  *OA  otCAf  mo  bApAtt,  if  feAff 
b ’nA  AfAitin  ItlAipe.” 

“ 5°  fAib  mAit  a^ac,  a SbAmnif.  T)o  $eAttAf  *00  ItlAipe 
fuifeAb  tei.  t)bAm  1 n-Am  50  teof  1 5C1U,  Aifne  ; ni’t  ptnnn  te 
’obAnAm  AgAm-fA  Af  An  AonAb.” 

“ PeAtA  *Ouine  a toit,”  AffA  SbAmtif,  Aguf  Af  fiubAt  teb. 

Tin  Aif  a bi  o*OAf  CAmAtt  beAj  Af  a’  mbotAf  *onbAifc  Ua*65  te 
SbAmuf,  “ Af  bu Ait  pitib  C5  umAC  ? ” 

“ Hi  of  bu  Ait ; cao  ’n-A  tAob  ? ” 

“ t3i  fb  Annfo  CAmAtt  beAg  0 foin  te  n-A  bbAbOA.  T)o  geAttAf 
bo,  ca  feAbcrfiAin  6 foin,  50  mbbmn  uttAifi  T)ia  CbA'OAom’  ; Abe 
ni  bbAA  fe  f Af  ca  5An  ceAbc  bu^Am  Af  mAixun,  Aguf  mb  CAf  bif 
Iflibit  nA  gCteAf  *00  tei^inc  AbAite  mAf  $eAtt  Af  nA  fAib  Aon  $uAt 
A^Am.  t)i  ^Ab  fe  feA*b  A^Ainn  te  ’n-A  bbite  50  fAbAmAf  AfAon 
peAf^Ab.  TT’Afouig  pitib  a bbAb*OA  teif,  A^uf  if  *obbA  nA  bbit) 
f cat)  teif  50  mbuAitpeAt)  fb  ceAfobA  6o$Ainin  tli  lAo$Aife.” 

“ TlAib  TTlibeAt  nA  ^CteAf  a$  An  5ceAf*obAin  Af  mAiT)in  in*oiu  ? ** 
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father,  and  though  Tim  was  a smith,  and  without  a very  white 
skin,  still  the  priest’s  alb  on  Sunday  morning  was  no  whiter 
than  his  Sunday  shirt. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  when  Owen  O’Leary  came  home 
he  said  to  himself  that  he  would  have  young  Nelly  for  a wife; 
and  I think  she  was  of  the  same  mind;  but  such  was  not  the 
case  with  the  old  smith.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to  make  a match 
for  his  daughter,  for  he  knew  very  well  he  would  be  badly  off 
without  Nelly;  but  in  his  own  mind  he  wished,  if  she  had  a 
notion  of  marrying,  that  he  would  have  James  Tailor  for  a 
son-in-law. 

James  had  a little  farm  of  land;  but  James  was  oftener  at 
the  forge,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  he  blowing  the  bellows 
for  the  smith,  or  sledging  for  him  when  Tim  would  be  steeling 
a spade,  or  making  shoes  for  horses,  and  like  Tim  himself  he 
was  very  fond  of  street-walking.  He  had  three  little  tatters  of 
cows,  and  a couple  of  heifers  that  were  lifting  (ready  to  fall 
with  hunger)  on  the  coming  of  March. 

Phil  had  not  long  gone  when  James  Tailor  and  his  cart 
were  at  the  smith’s  door. 

“ Are  you  ready,  Tim?  ” said  James. 

“ I’m  near  it,”  says  Tim.  “ I have  but  to  put  on  my  shoes. 
Hurry  on,  Nelly.  That  shoe  is  all  right  now.  Where  is  my 
cravat?  Never  mind  the  looking-glass.  Now,  James,  I am 
ready.” 

“ Are  you  not  coming,  Nelly?” 

“ I am  not,  James,  yet  awhile.  Maybe  by  and  by  I would 
go  with  Mary  Crone,  and  we  shall  have  the  ass.” 

“You  had  better  come  with  us.  Bad  as  my  horse  is,  he  is 
better  than  Mary’s  little  donkey.” 

“ Thank  you,  James.  I promised  Mary  to  wait  for  her. 
We  shall  have  time  enough  in  Killarney.  I have  not  much  to 
do  at  the  fair.” 

“ Have  your  own  way,”  says  James,  and  away  with  them. 

When  they  were  a short  time  on  the  road  Tim  said  to  James, 
“Did  you  meet  Phil  Oge?” 

“No.  Why?” 

u He  was  here  awhile  ago  with  his  plow.  I promised  him 
a week  ago  that  I should  be  ready  on  Wednesday,  but  he  would 
not  be  content  without  coming  to  me  this  morning,  and  I after 
letting  Tricky  Mick  home  because  I had  no  coal.  We  had 
every  second  word  with  each  other  until  we  were  both  angry, 
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CA*tt;  ^AbA: 


“ tlAt  bpuiti'm  CAp  tip  a pA*6  teAC  50  pAib  tun  put)  615m  *00 
nbtAnAm  te  ’n-A  ttAt*OA.” 

“ t)iot)  seAtt,”  AppA  StAmup  “ 511-pAb  t tYliteAt  *oo  tuip  1 
5ceArm  pitib  ceAtc  tu^AC.” 

“ Ap  tfi’AHAm  *j  5Ati  *opoit-ni  Ap  m’AnAm,  50  mb’ptitnp  50  bpuit 
Ati  ceApc  a$ac,  A$up  mA’p  mAp  -pin  acA  Ati  p$tAt  nApA  pat>a  50 
bpA^Ait)  ITHteAt  copAi!)  a *6eAj;-oibpeAbA.  OubApc  be  ITHteAt  ptm 
ua  pAib  Aon  guAt  AgAm,  A$up  CU5  pitib  mAitrn  guAit  ’n-A  tpucAitt 
teip.  'AifipAp  ’pt  ITHteAt  bun  a’  cubAipce.” 

“ Hi  tuppmn  Cai pip  t.” 

**  Ip  *0615  Horn  pern  nA  beAt)  pt  pApcA  ^An  belt  A5  *otAnArh 
miopsAip  imeAps  corhAppAn,”  AppA  CAtg. 

“ Ip  piop  t)uic  pm.  Ap  tuAtArbip  cat)  *oo  tem  pe  Ap  ’OomnAtt 
“Ru At)  ? t)i  TDomnAtt  a$  *out  te  poc  50  *oci  ceApotA  ha  CeApAi^e 
miAip  tAinig  ITHteAt  nA  ^CteAp  puAp  teip,  A$up  t A5  *out  a *o’iApp- 
Ait)  pAit  moiiA  o’n  bpopCAt. 

“ * CA  bpuit  cu  A5  *out  ? ’ AppA  ITHteAt. 

“ ‘ CAim  A5  T)ut  teip  peo  50  t>ci  An  teApotA  tun  t tup  btuipe 
beAg  ’pA  bpot).  CAmAoit)  a$  cpeAbAT)  pAipcm  nA  ^Ctot,  *j  ip 
AnA-PeACAip  1 tpeAbAp  te  poc  acA  beA^An  Ap  a bpoT).’ 

“ ‘ CAit  t)o  poc  ’pA  cpucAitt  A^up  CAp  ipceAt  cu  ptm.  Ip  m<3p 
ah  ni  Anpo  nA  mApCAiAeAtCA.’ 

“ * 50  pAib  mAit  a^ac,  a rhi'tit ; A^up  b’peiTnp  6 cAim  teAt- 
HArhAt  50  bpA^pA  An  poc  aj;  An  5ceAp*otAin  ; AbAip  te  ComAp  t 
<iup  piop-beA^An  ’pA  bpoT).’ 

“ ‘ T)tAnpAT)  t pm  Ajup  pAitce,’  AppA  ITHteAt,  A^up  T>’iompui$ 
OorrmAtt  RuAt)  AbAite.  Ate  cat>  •do  Pern  An  cteApAitie  Ate  a 
pAt>  teip  a’  n^AbA  poc  *OotfmAitt  *00  tup  beA§An  eite  Ap  An  bpot),  1 
pti$it)  50  pAib  a ttAfOA  50  mop  mop  meApA  nA  bi  pe. 

“ tA  eite  bi  ITHteAt  a T)’iAppAit>  pteAgAm  tAtt  Ap  An  n^ope 
mt)uit)e.  Cap  pt  ipceAt  1 noopAp  StAmuip  ItlAoit.  t)i  StAmup 
’n-A  puit>e  Ap  pcot  Ap  AjAit)  An  TiopAip  ipceAt  A5  cup  CAOlbin  Ap 
a bpoi^.  0 bi  An  tA  50  bAn-bpotAttAt,  Agup  StAmup  A5  cup 
AttAip  *oe,  *oo  bAm  pt  tie  ptm  a peipbic  A$up  tpot  pe  Ap  tpucA 
e 1 t>CAoib  tiAp  *oo’n  *oopAp.  X)o  tieAp^  ITHteAt  a pi'op  A^up  bi 
pt  A5  jAbAit  t)A  tui*o  bpeApcAitieAtCA,  mAp  bA  gnAtAt  teip.  CAp 
tip  teAt-uAip  no  mAp  pm  *oo  t)puiT>  pt  pi'op  1 n-Aice  An  T)opAip. 
O’pAn  pt  A5  An  *oopAp  CAmAtt  beA^  Agup  a tAm  Ap  An  teAt-t)opAp. 
typtAt  pt  Ap  An  gcpucA,  Ag  tei^mc  Aip  50  pAib  nAipe  Aip.  4 ’S 
AmtAit),’  Ap  peipeAn,  ‘ t)o  tuip  tTlAipe  Anonn  me  ptAtAmc  a bpA$- 
Amn  lApAtc  nA  put)A  pm  (An  peipbic)  tun  ceApc  00  tup  A5  gop 
Ann.’ 

“ t)i  StAmup  rriAot  Ap  T>eAp5-buite,  Agup  ttim  pt  ?n-A  fuibe, 
Ate  mA  ttim  bi  ttliteAt  imigte.  bo  tAit  StAmup  a tApup  teip, 
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and  I suppose  he  will  not  stop  now  until  he  reaches  Owney 
O’Leary’s  forge.” 

“ Was  Tricky  Mick  at  the  forge  this  morning?  ” 

“Am  I not  after  telling  you  that  he  was,  to  get  something 
done  to  his  plow.” 

“ I’ll  bet,”  says  James,  “ that  it  is  Mick  put  it  into  Phil’s 
head  to  come  to  you?  ” 

“ On  my  soul,  and  not  putting  anything  bad  on  my  soul,  I 
believe  you  are  right,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  I hope  it  won’t 
be  long  until  Mick  gets  the  reward  of  his  good  works.  I told 
Mick  himself  I had  no  coal,  and  Phil  had  a little  bag  of  coal 
in  the  cart  with  him.  Without  doubt  Mick  is  the  root  of  the 
mischief.” 

“ I would  not  put  it  past  him.” 

“ I think  myself  he  would  not  be  happy  if  he  were  not 
making  mischief  between  neighbors,”  says  Tim. 

“ ’Tis  true  for  you.  Did  you  hear  what  he  did  to  Daniel 
Roe?  Daniel  was  going  with  a sock  to  the  Cappagh  forge, 
when  Tricky  Mick  overtook  him  as  he  was  going  for  a rail 
of  turf  to  the  bog.” 

“ ‘ Where  are  you  going,’  says  Mick. 

“ ‘ I am  going  with  this  to  the  forge,  to  put  it  a little  bit  “ in 
the  sod.”  We  are  plowing  the  little  stony  field,  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  plow  it  with  a sock  a little  out  of  the  sod.’ 

“ ‘ Pitch  the  sock  into  the  cart  and  come  in  yourself.  It  is 
a good  thing  to  get  the  lift.’ 

“‘Thank  you,  Mick;  and  maybe,  as  I am  very  short  of 
hands,  you  would  leave  the  sock  at  the  forge.  Tell  Tom  to 
put  it  just  a little  in  the  sod.’ 

“ ‘ I will  do  that  and  welcome,’  says  Mick,  and  Daniel  turned 
home.  But  what  did  the  trickster  do,  but  tell  the  smith  to 
put  Daniel’s  sock  a little  more  out  of  the  sod,  so  that  his  plow 
was  far  worse  than  before. 

“ Another  day  Mick  was  looking  for  a slaan  over  at  Fortbee. 
He  turned  into  the  house  of  James  the  Bald.  James  was 
sitting  on  a stool  opposite  the  door  putting  a patch  on  his 
shoe.  As  the  day  was  sultry  and  James  sweating,  he  took  off 
his  wig  and  hung  it  on  a hook  behind  the  door.  Mick  lit  his 
pipe,  and  he  was,  as  usual,  going  on  with  his  pranks.  After 
half  an  hour  or  so  he  moved  down  near  the  door.  He  stayed 
at  the  door  a little  while,  with  his  hand  on  the  half-door.  He 
looked  at  the  hook,  pretending  that  he  was  ashamed.  ‘ It  is 
how,’  says  he,  ‘ Mary  sent  me  over  to  see  if  I could  get  the 
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aCc,  i n-ionAT)  Ith'Cit  X)o  buAtAtf  teif  An  scAfuf,  T)’AimfiS  fg 
cofCAn  mof  ti>i  Af  lAfACc  a$  a tfinAOi  Cun  ottAn  *00  ‘Cacusa'Cj 
t)ftiit  eojAn  Ha  tAOjAife  ’nA  CeAfOAige  rhAit  ? ” 

“ C a bpiof  ’OArh-fA  foin,”  AffA  Ua*65,  *|  ni  50  f 6-rnitif  ; “ aCc 
ui  *0615  tiom  $ufAb  6 peAbAf  a CeAfOAi'CeACc’  aca  a$  cAffAC  ha 
n*OAome  Cui^e  ; ’fe  a Cuio  btAOAif  rneAttAnn  iao.  t)i  An  ceAngA 
50  fteAtriAin  fiAtfi  Aige.  t)AT>  CumA  Horn  t>a  gcuiffeAt)  f£  fUAf 
*o<5  fein  A5  X)foiCeAT)  ha  teAtfmA  no  tiof  Af  a ttliAnuf,  aCc  if 
0015  tiom-fA  guf  mof  An  nAife  *66  ceACc  *j  ceAf  t)Ca  x>o  Cuf  fUAf 
Court  AtCumAif  tmui  Aguf  c a fe  ’noif.’ 


CAItH’Olt  11. 

CAfCAf  r>A  ■DAome  Af  a ceite, 

Acc  m CAfCAf  ha  crime  ha  riA  fteiftce. 

tluAif  *00  buAit  An  beifc  Citt  ^ifne  b’CigeAn  T)oib  *oeoC  belt 
aca  1 *oci$  SeAmuif  Hi  t)fui§m  ’fA  SfAiT)  Huai“6,  A$uf  mof  b’f  at>a 
“Coib  50  fAib  bfAon  eite  aca  1 SfAiT)  nA  $CeAfC  nuAif  CAf  aC)  offA 
beifc  no  cfiuf  eite  A$uf  cAfc  offA.  Hi  fAib  teAt  An  tAe  cAitce 
nuAif  bi  An  5AbA  fu^At  50  teof. 

Hi  fAib  Heiltl  1 bf AT)  Af  A’  f f AIT)  £Uf  tOnnAIC  fl  A tlAtAlf  A£Uf 
6 Af  teAt-rheifge.  If  ^AifiT)  *00  bi  fi  pCm  A^uf  An  CAitin  eite 
A5  T)CAnAtn  a n^notA.  HuAif  *oo  biOT)Af  uttAm  Cun  ceACc  AbAite 
T)o  t>ein  Heitti  a T)iCeAtt  a HAtAif  *oo  meAttA’t  tCi,  aCc  ni  fAib 
mAiteAf  *oi  belt  a cAtAnc  Aif  ; T)’fAn  fC  pCm  A^uf  SeAmuif  Af  An 
f f ait)  50  *oci  cuicim  nA  boit)Ce  A$uf  50  f AbAT)Af  AfAon  Af  meifge 
no  1 npoffACc  T)C. 

t)i  cApAittin  beAg  cneAfCA  A5  SCAtnuf  Oittiuf  a.  t)i  An  botAf 
fCi*6  A^uf  An  oitCe  geAt,  "]  *o^  mbeAt)  An  beifc  fxSfCA  teif  An 
mCiT)  T)o  bi  otCA  aca  nuAif  f^5AT)Af  ff^iT)  Citt  ^itvne  bCAt>  An 
f^CAt  50  mAlt  ACA,  ACc  ni  fAbAT)Af.  HuAif  t^n5AT)Af  50  T)f OlCeAT) 
nA  teAtfmA  bi  *oeoC  te  belt  aca,  -j  nuAif  bi  An  ^AbA  a$  ceACc  auiaC 
Af  An  T)Cf ucAitt  tuic  fC  Af  fteAfg  a *CfomA  Af  An  mbotAf,  Aguf 
’f^n  Am  CCAT)nA  *oo  Cuif  fUT)  Cigin  An  CApAtt  Af  ffUbAt.  CuAit) 
An  fot  CfeAfnA  t-Airhe  Cai*C5.  T)o  f^feAT)  An  feAf  ooCc  Corn 
5&Af  pn  guf  fit  nA  T)Aome  aiuaC  Cuige,  A^uf  nuAif  Conn<xCAT)Af 
C fince  Af  An  mbotAf  fAoiteAT)Af  50  fAib  a L&tii  bfifce,  aCc  nf 

fAib. 

t)A  tfibf  An  ni  50  fAib  An  T)oCcuif  ’n -a  CotfinAi’Ce  Af  tAoib  An 
botAif  A5  X)foiCiT)in  nA  SpioTtoi^e  ; bi  fC  A5  bAite.  CAf  Cif 
feACAinc  Af  t^irn  An  V6  *onbAifC  An  TDoCctiif,  “ Hi’t  Aon 

CnAm  bfifce,  aCc  bCit)  fC  CAmAtt  50  mbCit)  sfeitim  a$ac  Af  CAfuf, 
a UaiT>5.”  T)o  b’fiof  “oofAn  ; bi  An  $AbA  f Aite  ^An  Aon  m'-C  *oo 
TieAnAm  mAf  $eAtt  Af  a t^irn; 
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loan  of  that  thing  (the  wig)  to  set  a hen  hatching  in  it.’ 
James  the  Bald  was  mad  ; he  jumped  up,  but  if  he  did  Mick 
was  gone.  James  threw  the  hammer  after  him,  but  instead  of 
hitting  Mick  with  the  hammer,  he  struck  a big  pot  which  his 
wife  had  borrowed  to  dye  wool  in.  Is  Owen  O’Leary  a good 
tradesman  ? ” 

“How  do  I know?”  says  Tim,  and  not  sweetly;  “but  I 
don’t  think  it  is  the  excellence  of  his  workmanship  that  is 
drawing  the  people  to  him ; his  blarney,  that  coaxes.  He  has 
always  the  slipping  tongue.  I would  not  mind  had  he  set  up 
at  Laune  Bridge,  or  below  at  Meanus,  but  I do  think  it  is  a 
shame  for  him  to  come  and  set  up  his  forge  so  near  to  me  as 
it  is  now.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

“ People  meet,  but  hills  and  mountains  don’t.” 

When  the  two  reached  Killarney  they  must  have  a drink 
in  James  Breen’s  house  in  the  new  street,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  they  had  another  drop  in  Hen-street,  where  they  meet 
three  others  with  a thirst  on  them.  Half  the  day  was  not 
spent  when  the  smith  was  tipsy  enough. 

Nelly  was  not  long  in  town  when  she  saw  her  father,  and 
he  half-drunk.  Herself  and  the  other  girl  were  but  a short 
time  doing  their  business.  When  they  were  ready  to  come  home 
Nelly  did  her  best  to  coax  her  father  with  her,  but  it  was 
useless  trying  to  persuade  him.  Himself  and  James  stayed  in 
town  till  nightfall,  and  until  they  were  both  drunk,  or  near  it. 

James  Tailor  had  a gentle  little  horse.  The  road  was  good 
and  the  night  bright,  and  had  the  pair  been  satisfied  with  what 
they  had  drunk  when  they  left  the  town  of  Killarney  things 
would  have  been  well  with  them,  but  they  were  not  satisfied. 
When  they  came  to  Laune  Bridge  they  were  to  have  a drink, 
and  when  the  smith  was  coming  out  of  the  cart  he  fell  on  the 
flat  of  his  back  on  the  road,  while  at  the  same  time  something 
caused  the  horse  to  move.  The  wheel  passed  over  Tim’s  hand. 
The  poor  man  screamed  so  bitterly  that  the  people  ran  out  to 
him,  and  when  they  saw  him  stretched  on  tlie  road  they 
thought  his  hand  was  broken,  but  it  was  not.  It  was  a great 
matter  (it  was  fortunate)  that  the  doctor  was  living  close  to 
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tA’p  nA  bApAC  CAp  eif  tAe  An  AOnAlg,  Agup  “OAOItie  A5  CeACC  50 
t>ci  ceApobA  Uai*05  bi  pe  buAt)AptA  50  Peop.  Cui^v  pe  pseAPA  Cun 
5AbA  r>A  CeApAi^e  bi  An-mumceApt)A  Peip  1 ^cbrnnAitie,  a$  pbAC- 
Ainu  An  gcuippeAt)  pe  -a  ™ac  Cui$e  Ap  peAt)  peACcrhAine  cun  50 
mbeAt)  Am  Aige  Ap  peAp  eigin  eiPe  *oo  polAtAp. 

’Se  An  ppeAgpA  rUAir  An  teACcAipe  50  pAbAOAp  po-PeAt-PAmAC 
Ap  An  ^CeApAig,  acc  b’peioip  1 noeipeAt)  nA  peACcmAine  50  mbbAt) 
An  peAp  05  AbAbcA  Ap  *ouP  Ap  peAt)  tAe  no  *bo  Cun  cAbpugAt)  Pe 
UaP^. 

“ An  pppeAPPAipin  pu$Ai5,”  AppA  TaP^,  nuAip  a CuaPa  pb  cao 
•oubAipc  a t)ume  mumceApt)A,  “ cA  piop  A^Am-pA  50  mAit  ca*o  cA 
’n-A  CeAnn  ; aCc  belt)  An  pgbAt  50  cpuAit)  opm-pA  no  pApoCAO-pA 
b.”  PI  U Alp  CUAlA  Go$An  PI  A tAOgAIpe  CAT)  *DO  CU1C  AH1AC  Ap  ACAlp 
PleiPPi  niop  b’pAO  v 50  pAib  pe  a$  t)opAp  ci§e  An  $AbA.  Pli  pAib 
mopAn  pAiPce  a$  CAt>5  poimip,  aCc  pAp  Ap  pA$  pb  An  ceinceAn 
bi  CAob  eiPe  Ap  a’  p^eAP. 

“ Ip  cpuAg  Piom,”  AppA  eo$An,  “ cupA  beic  mAp  ’caoi,  “j  $An 
Aon’ne  a$ac  acc  cu  pern.  An  peitnp  Piom-pA  Aon  nit)  *oo  t)bAnAm 
t)uic  ? ” 

“ Pli  peAOAp,”  AppA  UAA5  ; “ ip  ooCa  50  bpuiP  T)o  t)btAin  Pe 

’oCAnAtn  a^ac  pein,  Agup  belt)  niop  mb  a$ac  Anoip  b cAim-pe  mAp 
a bpuiPim. 

‘ An  ce  bionn  piop  buAiPceAp  cop  Aip, 

A^up  An  ce  bionn  puAp  oPCAp  oeoC  Aip.’  ” 

“ Pli  bbip  1 bpAO  piop,  Pe  con^nAtn  ‘Oe  ; Agup  mb  PAm  ip  m’pocAt 
*ouic  nAb  bpuiP  Aon  cpAinnc  opm-pA  obAip  a bpeit  uAic-pe.  ITlAp 
a bpuiP  Aon  $AbA  eiPe  ajac  pop  cuippeA’o-pA  mo  ppmncipeAC 
Cujac  5An  moiPP.” 

“ 5°  pAib  mAit  a^ac,”  AppA  UAt>5,  A5  cup  PAirhe  pPAn  AmAC 
Agup  AS  bpeit  speim  OAin^eAn  Ap  PAim  GojjAin. 

PI u Aip  bi  An  5AbA  05  A5  imteAcc  pu£  PleiPPi  Ap  PAim  Aip  Agup 
A-oubAipc  “ ITIiPe  beAnnAcc  opc.  t)iop  a’  cuiifmeAtn  opc  ; bi  puiP 
AgAm  PeAc,  Ate  bi  eA^lA  opm  t)A  ociocpA  peimg  50  mbbAt)  m’AtAip 
po-joipseAb  PeAC,  mAp  bi  piop  AjjAm  50  mAit  nA  pAib  pe  po- 
buibeAb  *bioc.” 

“ Pli  mop  ip  peioip  Piom  a “beAnArh,  aCc  obAnpAO  mo  t)iCeAPP  ; 
Agup  cA  ’p  AgAC-pA,  a tleiPPi,  50  n*oeAnpAinn  mopAn  Ap  *oo 
pon-pA.” 

“ UAim  50  bAn-bui-beAc  *bioc,  a eogAin,”  AppA  PleiPPi,  *|  Puipne 
V.-a  cionnACAib. 

Cu  Ait)  An  ^AbA  05  AbAiPe  ’p  niop  b’pA'OA  CAp  bip  imteAbc’  t>b 
^o  ocAinig  SbAmup  UAiPPiupA  ipceAb.  t)i  lleiPPi  Ag  An  t)opAp. 

“ CAnnop  cA  c’AtAip,  a PleiPPi  ? ” 
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little  Spiddogue  Bridge.  He  was  at  home.  After  looking  at 
the  smith’s  hand  the  doctor  said  “ there  was  no  bone  broken, 
but  it  will  be  a while  before  you  can  handle  a hammer,  Tim.” 
Twas  true  for  him.  The  smith  was  three  months  without 
doing  anything,  owing  to  his  hand. 

Next  morning  after  the  fair,  and  people  coming  to  Tim’s 
forge,  he  was  troubled  enough.  He  sent  a messenger  to  the 
Cappagh  smith,  who  was  always  very  friendly  with  him,  to 
see  if  he  would  send  his  son  to  him  for  a week,  until  he  had 
time  to  provide  some  other  man. 

The  answer  the  messenger  got  was  that  they  were  very  busy 
at  Cappagh,  but  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  young  man 
might  be  able  to  go  for  a day  or  two  to  help  Tim.  “ The 
little  sooty  sweep,”  says  Tim,  when  he  heard  what  his 
friend  said,  “ I know  what  is  in  his  head,  but  it  will  go  hard 
with  me  or  I’ll  be  even  with  him.” 

When  Owen  O’Leary  heard  what  had  happened  to  Nelly’s 
father  it  was  not  long  until  he  was  at  the  smith’s  door.  Tim 
had  not  much  welcome  for  him,  but  before  he  left  the  hearth 
there  was  another  side  to  the  story.  “ I am  sorry,”  says  Owen, 
“ to  see  you  as  you  are,  with  no  one  but  yourself.  Can  I do 
anything  for  you?  ” 

“ I don’t  know,”  says  Tim.  “ I suppose  you  have  plenty  to 
do  yourself,  and  you  will  have  more  now  since  I am  as  I am. 

“ He  that  is  down  is  trampled ; 

He  that  is  up  is  toasted.” 

“ You  won’t  be  long  down,  please  God,  and  my  hand  and 
word  to  you,  I do  not  covet  the  taking  of  your  work  from  you. 
If  you  have  no  other  smith  yet,  I will  send  my  apprentice  to 
you  without  delay.” 

“ Thank  you,”  says  Tim,  putting  out  his  sound  hand  and 
firmly  grasping  the  hand  of  Owen. 

When  the  young  smith  was  leaving  Nelly  caught  him  by 
the  hand,  saying,  “ A thousand  blessings  on  you.  I was 
thinking  of  you,  but  I feared  that  even  if  you  did  come 
my  father  would  be  too  surly  with  you,  for  I know  very  well 
he  was  not  too  thankful  to  you.” 

“It  is  not  much  I can  do,  but  I’ll  do  my  best,  and  you 
know,  Nelly,  I would  do  much  for  your  sake.” 

“ I am  very  grateful  to  you,  Owen,”  says  Nelly,  and  a blush 
on  her  countenance. 
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UAt>3  ^AbA: 


“ UA  ’f  A3AC  50  mAit  CAnnof  cA  ft,  a StAmuif:  UA  ft  ’nA 

tui£e  Af  a teAbAib  A3Uf  cA  eA3tA  ofm  50  mbtit)  ft  Arm  50  poitt: 
tluAit  fUAf  Cui^e  ; cAim-fe  A3  out  a 0’iAffAit)  caua  uif5e  t’n 
AbAirm.” 

*0’pAti  StAmuf  CArriAtt  mAit  A3Uf  nuAif  bi  ft  imti$te  00  gtAoti- 
ai$  UAb3  Af  tleitU  Cun  oeot  fUAif  *00  tAbAifc  *ob.  “ Suit) 

Af  a’  5CAtA0i|\  50  foitt,  a tleitU,  a Cuit)  ; cA  fuo  ei^in  AgAtn  te 
fAt)  teAC.” 

Do  ftnt>  tleitU  Af  An  3CAtAOif  A3  CAOib  iia  teAbtA,  aCc  3An 
Cumne  aici  ca*o  t>o  bi  ’n-A  CeAnn. 

“ UA  eA5tA  ofm  30  mbtAO  im’  rriAiftineAC,fA  tleitU,  1 n-eAfbAtt 
mo  fAogAit ; Ate  bAt)  CumA  tiom  *oA  bfeicfmn  cupa  A5up  *00 
temceAn  ftm  A5AC;  If  *ooca  oA  mbtAt)  50  fAigmn-fe  cumne 
uaic  Ann.” 

“ UAim  fAfCA  mAf  a bfuitim,”  AffA  tleitU  ; “ A3Uf  ’ocAoib 

tufA  belt  it)’  mAifcmeAt,  m mAf  fin  a btit)  An  f5tAt  A3AU,  te 
consnAm  T)C.” 

“ U’ftioif  fin,  a sfAt)  ; Ate  mAf  fin  ftm  bAt)  rhAit  Horn  *oA 
bfeicinn  tu  pofCA.” 

“ tli’t  Aon  fonn  pofCA  ofm-fA,  a AtAif,  A3Uf  oA  mbeAt)  ftm 
ni  Anoif  An  c-Am  tun  belt  A5  cuimneAm  Aif.” 

“ UAim-fe  “out  1 n*Aoif,  Ate  bAt)  mof  An  fAfAui  Ai3mt)  opm  6 
*oA  mbeiteA-fA  1 o’Aic  bi5  ftm.  UA  feifm  beA3  beAf  A5  StAmuf 
UAittiufA,  ni’t  ciof  Cfom  Aif,  ■]  cA  fiof  A3Am  nAt  bfuit  CAiUn 
eite  ’f a pAff6if*oe  t>o  b’feAff  te  StAmuf  a belt  mAf  mnAoi  Ai3e 
’nA  cu  ftm.” 

“ UAim  An-buibeAt  *oo  SeAmuf.  tli  te  tieAfbAit)  mnA  cige  a 
belt)  fe  A3  p of  At)  ; cu3Ann  a triAtAif  Aife  t)Of  ua  buAib  A5uf 
teAtAnn  a beifbfiuf  An  c-AoiteAt  Af  nA  pf  Acai.  An  beAn-cpeAbtA 
ACA  UAlt)  Anoif  ? ” 

’O’ofSAit  UAt)3  a fuite:  tli  fAib  Aon  tumne  Ai3e  nA  btAb  a 

mgeAn  fAfCA  te  SeAmuf  *00  ptfAb.  t)Ain  a nt)ubAipu  fi  An 
c-AnAt  *oe  A5Uf  ni  fAib’  fiof  Aise  cao  t)o  b’feAffA  bb  t)o  fAt) 
Ate  1 sceAnn  CAmAitt  t>ubAifc  fe — 

“ SAoiteAf,  a tleitU,  30  fAb Aif  fem  A5Uf  SeAmuf  UAittiufA 
mumceAft)A  50  teof  te  ttite.” 

“ UAimit),  Af  fon  nAt  bfuitim  fo-buit)eAt  *oe  ’t)CAoib  oibfe  An 
tAe  m*oe.” 

“ ^ot)  t An  teigeAf  a bi  Ai3e  Aif  ? ” 

“ T)A  mbtAt)  ft  ’fA  bAite  A3  cAbAifc  Aife  t )A  3no  fem,  ’n-Aic 
bA  tofA  t)o  belt,  tiocfA-fA  AbAite  Uom-fA,  A3Uf  ni  btit)teA  mAf 
acaoi  mt)iu.” 

“ Uaoi  f o-tf uAit)  Af  StAmuf  bote,  a tleitU;  CibeAnn  cu  3Uf 
mime  a tA3Ann  ft  tun  consnAm  a tAbAifC  *oom-fA  nuAif  a bi'm 
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The  young  smith  went  home.  It  was  not  long  after  his 
departure  when  James  Tailor  came  in.  Nelly  was  at  the  door. 

“ How  is  your  father,  Nelly  ? ” 

“You  know  very  well  how  he  is,  James.  He  is  lying  in 
bed.  I fear  he  will  he  there  awhile  yet.  Go  up  to  him ; I am 
going  for  a can  of  water  to  the  river.” 

James  stayed  a good  while,  and  when  he  was  gone  Tim 
called  Nelly  to  bring  him  a drink  of  cold  water.  “Sit  on  the 
chair  awhile,  Nelly  dear,  I have  something  to  say  to  you.” 

Nelly  sat  in  the  chair  beside  the  bed,  but  without  any  notion 
what  was  in  his  head. 

“ I am  afraid  I shall  be  a cripple,  Nelly,  in  the  end  of  my 
life ; but  I would  not  mind  if  I saw  you  in  possession  of  your 
own  hearth.  I suppose  if  you  had  it,  I would  get  a corner  from 
you  in  it.” 

“I  am  content  as  I am,”  says  Nelly,  “and  as  to  your  being 
a cripple,  that  is  not  how  the  case  will  be  with  you,  with 
God’s  help.” 

“ Maybe  so,  Nelly,  my  dear ; but  all  the  same,  I wish  I saw 
you  married.” 

“ I have  no  notion  of  marrying,  father,  and,  even  if  I had, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  be  thinking  of  it.” 

“ I am  getting  into  age,  and  it  would  be  a great  satisfaction 
to  my  mind  if  you  were  in  your  own  place.  James  Tailor 
has  a nice  little  farm,  there  is  not  a heavy 'rent  on  it,  and  I 
know  that  there  is  not  another  girl  in  the  parish  he  would 
rather  have  for  a wife  than  yourself.” 

“ I am  very  thankful  to  James.  It  is  not  for  want  of  a 
housekeeper  he  will  marry;  his  mother  minds  the  cows,  and 
his  sister  spreads  the  manure  on  the  potatoes.  Is  it  a plow- 
woman  he  wants  now?  ” 

Tim  opened  his  eyes.  He  had  no  notion  that  his  daughter 
would  not  be  ready  to  marry  James.  What  she  said  took  his 
breath  away,  and  he  did  not  know  what  he  had  better  say, 
but  after  awhile  he  said — 

“ I thought,  Nelly,  that  you  and  James  were  very  friendly 
with  each  other.” 

“ We  are,  though  I am  not  too  thankful  to  him  as  to  the 
work  of  yesterday.” 

“ How  could  he  help  it  ? ” 
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Ua*d5  5^a; 


A5  cup  lAppAinn  Ap  potAib  no  nuAip  a bionn  obAip  cpom  mAp  fin 
imp  tAm’  AgAm.” 

“ t)’peAppA  *66  5°  ™6p  Aipe  a tAbAipc  t>A  pAipoe  beA$  CAtmAn. 
tlAb  mime  I’D*  bbAt  ‘ An  cb  bionn  ’n-A  t)pobfeipbifeAb  x>6  pbm, 
bionn  pb  ’nA  feipbipeAb  ifiAit  *oo  ha  OAoimb  eite.’  ” 
l “ If  beAg  a fAoiteAt),  a 116111!,  nA  obAnpA  put)  opm.” 

“ t>At>  iriAit  tiom  put)  a t)bAnAtfi  opc,  a AtAip  ; Abe  mAp  a mb^  ft> 
Ap  CAtAm  a’  'oottiAin  Abe  6 fein  AtfiAin  m bbmn  mAf  bbite  Aige 
SeAmup  UAittiupA.” 

te  n-A  linn  fin  “o’fA^  tleitU  An  peompA,  Aj;up  *oo  got  pi  50 
puigeAc  Ap  peAt>  CAmAitt; 

tluAip  *o’fA5  SeAtnuf  ceAb  An  gAbA  bi  pe  pAptA  50  teop.  SaoiI 
pb  nA  f Aib  Anoif  te  T>bAnAm  Ai$e  Abe  x>ut  Agup  An  “ pAipbAp  ” 
t>o  bpeit  AbAite  teip  bnn  tleitU  An  gAbA  *oo  pofAt).  £)i  pb  $An 
eobAC  Agup  cAf  fe  ifeeAb  1 fiopA  SeAgAin  An  teAfA  bun  btuipe 
cobAc  *00  beAnnAb; 

“ An  pi'op,”  ApfA  SeAgAn  An  teAfA,  “ gup  bpip  An  $AbA  a tArfi 
A5  ceAbc  6 Citt  /dipne  Apeip  % ” 

“ TH’t  fe  pop  A^up  m’t  pb  bpbA^Ab,”  App a SbAmup.  “ fli’t  a 
tArh  bpipce,  Abe  eA  pi  ^oipcigte  bom  mbp  fin  50  bpuit  eA^tA  opm 
nA  belt)  Aon  rnAib  Ann  50  *066.  CA  An  peAp  bobc  buAt)AptA  50 
teop,  Abe  ’pb  An  put)  ip  mb  cA  cup  Aip  Anoip,  $An  tleitU  beit 
popeA.” 

“ b’feAppA  *buie  pein  1 popAt),  a SbAmuip.  tli  putAip  no  cA 
muipte  beA^  Aip^it)  a$  UAt>5,  A^up  cA  tleitU  ’n-A  cAili'n  biAtt- 

mAp.” 

“ t),pbi*oip  50  b-pbffAinn,”  AppA  SeAmup,  Agup  “o’ltntig  pb  Aip 
AbAite. 

tA  Ap  nA  bApAb  bi  pe  teAtcA  Ap  puit)  nA  pAppoipoe  50  pAib 
cteAmnAf  *obAncA  i*oip  SeAmup  *j  mjm  An  gAbA. 

Ap  peA*b  peAcemAine  CAp  eip  goipcigte  tAime  Cai*65  t>o  *6em 
6o$An  Ha  tAogAipe  Agup  a ppmcipeAc  obAip  An  *oA  ceAp*obAn  cun 
50  bpuAip  CAt>5  5AbA  05  o t)Aite  Ati  liluitmn.  Ip  beAg  tAece 
pit  nA  peAbetfiAine  nA  pAib  6o$An  CAmAtt  a^  ceApeibAin  UAit)^ 
A$up  CAmAtt  beA5  A5  CAine  te  UAti^  pein  A^up  b’peienp  te  tleitU. 

tluAip  cAmi5  An  ^AbA  eite  o t)Aite  An  tlluitmn  “o’lApp  Z&t>s  -^P 
eo$An  ceAbc  Anoip  A^up  Apip  nuAip  a beAt)  Am  Ai^e,  Agup  tAim^ 
50  mime.  tluAip  bi'ot)  An  beipe  "|  *oume  aca  Ap  ^Ab  cAob  t)o’n 
ceine  ip  mb  put)  *00  biot>  aca  A5  cup  cpb  ’nA  beite,  1 tleitti  1 mbun 
a n^nbcA  pein  cimceAtt  nA  cip*oineAb.  tluAip  puAip  6o§An  pgeAtA 
50  pAib  cteAmnAf  pocAip  i*oip  tleitU  A^up  SeAmup  UAittiupA  bi 
lon^nAt)  Aip,  acc  *oubAipc  pb  teip  pbm  mA’p  mAp  pm  *oo  bi  An 
pgbAt  nA  pAib  pb  ceApc  ob-fAn  a belt  bom  mime  ipceAb  ’p  AmAb  1 
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“ If  he  were  at  home  attending  to  his  own  business,  where 
he  ought  to  be,  you  would  have  come  home  with  me,  and  you 
would  not  be  as  you  are  to-day.” 

“You  are  too  hard  on  poor  James,  Nelly.  You  see  it  is 
often  he  comes  to  give  me  help  when  I am  putting  tires  on 
wheels,  or  when  I have  other  similar  heavy  work  on  hands.” 

“ It  would  be  much  better  for  him  to  mind  his  little  bit  of 
land.  Have  I not  often  heard  from  your  own  mouth,  ‘ He  who 
is  a bad  servant  for  himself  is  a good  one  for  others  ’?  ” 

“ I little  thought,  Nelly,  that  you  would  not  obey  me.” 

“ I would  like  to  obey  you,  father ; but  if  there  was  but  him 
alone  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I would  not  be  the  partner  of 
James  Tailor.”  With  that  Nelly  left  the  room,  and  she  cried 
bitterly  for  awhile. 

When  James  left  the  smith’s  house,  he  was  satisfied 
enough.  He  thought  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  and 
bring  home  the  lines  in  order  to  marry  the  smith’s  Nelly.  He 
was  without  tobacco,  and  he  turned  into  John  of  the  Lis  to 
buy  a bit  of  tobacco. 

“ Is  it  true,”  said  John  of  the  Lis,  “ that  the  smith  broke 
his  hand  coming  from  Killarney  last  night?  ” 

“ ’Tisn’t  true  and  ’tisn’t  lying,”  said  James.  “ His  hand 
isn’t  broken,  but  it  is  hurt  so  much  that  I am  afraid  it  will 
never  be  any  use.  The  poor  man  is  troubled  enough,  and  the 
thing  that  is  troubling  him  most  is  Nelly  to  be  unmarried.” 

“ You’d  better  marry  her  yourself,  James.  It  isn’t  possible 
but  Tim  has  a bit  of  money,  and  Nelly  is  a sensible  girl.” 

“ Maybe  I would,”  said  James,  and  went  on  home. 

Next  morning  it  was  spread  all  over  the  parish  that  there 
was  a match  made  between  James  and  the  smith’s  daughter. 
For  a week  after  the  injury  to  Tim’s  hand  Owen  and  his 
apprentice  did  the  work  of  the  two  forges  until  Tim  got  a 
young  smith  from  Milltown.  There  were  few  days  during  the 
week  that  Owen  wasn’t  at  Tim’s  forge,  and  a little  time  talking 
to  Tim  himself,  and  maybe  to  Nelly. 

When  the  other  smith  from  Milltown  came,  Tim  asked  Owen 
to  come  now  and  again  when  he  had  time ; and  he  often  came, 
when  the  pair  of  them  used  to  be  one  at  each  side  of  the  fire. 
They  used  to  discuss  many  things  while  Nelly  was  about  her 
own  business  in  the  house.  When  Owen  heard  the  news,  that 
a match  was  settled  between  Nelly  and  James  Tailor,  he  was 
surprised;  but  he  said  to  himself,  if  that  was  the  case,  it 
wasn’t  right  for  himself  to  be  in  and  out  so  often  at  the  forge 
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*01:1'$  nA  ceAp*obAn:  *0’imti$  tA  n6  *66  mAf  feo  -j  5A11  cupAf  45 

eosAin  Ap  An  gceApTihAin.’  AffA  Ca*65  te  TleitU  : 

“ A bpeACA  tu  Co£An  itvoiu  rid  in*ob  ? ” 

“ Hi  feACA,”  ApfA  Heitti; 

“ Za  fuit  A^Am  nAh  bfint  Aon  m Aip:  Hi  pAib  ye  Annpo  ’nif  6 

AtpujjAt)  ’trob  ; ni  feAT>Ap  ca*o  cA  A boimeA*o.” 

“ Hi’t  flop  A^Am-fA,”  ATmbAipc  fife,  At c 61  AttifAf  aici,  mAp 
hiiAtA  fi  f^tAt  An  hteAmnAif; 

If  *o6hA  nA  pAib  eogAn  po-fAftA  1 n’Ai^neAA:  t)i  form  if  fAic- 

teAf  Aip.  t)At)  riiAit  teif  cupAf  *oo  tAbAipc  Anonn  50  ceAp*ohAin 
Cai*65,  Ate  mAp  fin  fern  61  be.A5.An  nAipe  Aip  gbitteAt  50  pAib 
btiA*6Aipc  Aip.  t)i  f 6 A5  obAip  50  *oiAn,  Abe  bA  CtnriA  *66  belt 
•olorhAoin  no  snbtAt,  niop  b’fbi*oip  teif  p6fA*6  Heitti  *oo  hup  Af 
a teAnn. 

CpAtnbnA  An  CApnA  tA,  nuAip  *oo  bi  *oeifeA*6  te  tiobAip  An  tAe 
A^tif  An  heAp*ohA  *ouncA,  buAit  6o$An  cpeAfnA  nA  pAipceAnnA, 
Aguf  bi  fb  A5  cup  *oe  50  *ocAni5  fb  AmAh  Af  An  mbbtAp  1 n-Aice 
ti$e  nA  ceAfoCAn.  t)i  Heitti  A5  An  *oofAf. 

“ CAnnof  cA  c’AtAip,  a Heitti  ? ” AffA  eogAn: 

“ UA  fb  *out  1 bfeAbAf.  UAf  ipceAh.  Hi’t  fb  teAt-UAip  6 bl 
fb  A5  CAine  opt:  t)i  ion5UA*6  Aif  50  fAbAif  torh  f a*oa  $An  buAtA*0 

ipceAh  huise.” 

“ Hi  bbA*o  A5  *out  ipceAh  Anoif,  a Heitti.  Za  *oeAbA*6  opm.’* 

“ ’H  b fin  eo$An,  a Heitti  ? ” Aff’  An  gAbA. 

“ ’Sb,  A AtAlf.” 

“ Ca*o  ’n-A  tAob  nAt  bfint  fb  ceAtc  ipceAh  ? ” 

“ T)eip  fb  50  bfint  •oeAbAd  Aif,  a AtAip.” 

“ AbAif  teif  ceAtc  ifceAh.  CA  £nb  AgAtn  *oe.” 

T)o  buAit  eo$An  ifceAb: 

AffA  An  $AbA,  “ CA  fAbAif  te  feAhcmAin  ? t)iof  bun  fgbAtA 
tup  Anonn  tu$AC  fbAbAinc  ca*o  a bi  ofc.” 

“ 0 ! m f Aib  pioe  ofm,  Abe  50  fAbAf  An-§notAb,  A^tif  ^uf 
fAoiteAf  50  mbeA*6  fu*o  615m  eite  bnf  soup  cpb  ’n-A  bbite  ’nA 
fib  a beit  a ctmfmeAm  opm-fA.” 

“ Abe  50  mbbA*6  mo  tAm  bACAb  ftAn  A^Am  Apif,  A^iif  btnbeAbAf 
te  T)ia  tA  fi  *ont  bnn  cmn  50  mAit,  ni  bbA*6  Aon  m'  A5  cuf  buAb- 
AftA  ofAinn.” 

“ 5°  ■oeirfnn,  ni  ctiif  biiAtiAftA  An  fgbAt  A^Aib,  Abe  a tfiAtAife,- 
ASnf  50  n-eifi$i*6  biif  bpbfA*6  tib,”  AffA  eo^An,  A$uf  cobc  ’ti-A 
Cf  oi6e. 

“ Afu  50T)  6 An  pof a*6  % ” AffA  UA65 

“ HAb  bf uit  Heitti  A^iif  SbAmnf  UAittiufA  te  belt  pbfcA  1 
ntJiAit)  An  CAfAigif  ?” 

“ pAffAig  *00  Heitti  fbm  An  fiof  6 n6  bf^Ag.” 
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house.  A day  or  two  passed  in  this  way  without  Owen  taking 
a turn  to  the  forge. 

Says  Tim  to  Nelly,  “ Did  you  see  Owen  to-day  or  yesterday?  ” 
“ I did  not,”  says  Nelly. 

“ I hope  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  him.  He  wasn’t  here 
since  ’ere  yesterday.  I don’t  know  what’s  keeping  him.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  says  she;  but  she  had  a suspicion,  for  she 
heard  the  tale  of  the  match. 

It  is  likely  Owen  wasn’t  very  easy  in  his  mind.  He  was 
between  hope  and  fear.  He  would  like  to  take  a turn  over 
to  Tim’s  forge;  but  for  all  that,  he  was  a little  ashamed  to 
admit  his  trouble  of  mind.  He  was  working  hard,  but  it  was 
all  the  same  to  him  whether  idle  or  busy,  he  could’nt  put  Nelly’s 
marriage  out  of  his  head. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  when  tte  day’s  work  was 
finished  and  the  forge  shut  up,  Owen  went  over  across  the 
fields,  and  was  going  ahead  until  he  came  out  on  the  road 
close  to  the  forge  house.  Nelly  was  at  the  door. 

“ How’s  your  father,  Nelly,”  says  Owen. 

“ He’s  improving.  Gome  in.  It  isn’t  half  an  hour  since  he 
was  speaking  of  you.  He  was  wondering  you  were  so  long 
without  dropping  in  to  him.” 

“ I won’t  be  going  in  now,  Nelly,  I’m  in  a hurry,” 

“ Is  that  Owen,  Nelly?  ” says  the  smith. 

“ ’Tis,  father.” 

“Why  isn’t  he  coming  in?” 

“ He  says  he  is  in  a hurry,  father.” 

“Tell  him  to  come  in.  I want  him,” 

Owen  walked  in. 

Says  the  smith,  “Where  have  you  been  this  week  past?  X 
was  going  to  send  over  a message  to  see  what  was  wrong  with 
you.” 

“ Oh,  there  wasn’t  a bit  wrong  with  me,  but  that  I was 
very  busy,  and  that  I thought  you  would  have  other  things 
to  bother  you  than  for  you  to  be  thinking  of  me.” 

“ Were  my  lame  hand  but  better  again,  and,  thank  God,  it 
is  going  on  well,  there  would  be  nothing  troubling  me.” 

“ Indeed,  your  case  is  not  a case  of  trouble,  but  the  opposite, 
and  I hope  the  marriage  will  be  prosperous,”  said  Owen,  with 
a load  at  his  heart. 

“ Why,  then,  what  marriage?  ” said  Tim  the  Smith. 

“ Are  not  Nelly  and  James  Tailor  to  be  married  after  Lent?  ” 
“ Ask  Nelly  if  it  is  truth  or  falsehood.” 
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“ An  plop  6,  a tleitti  ? ” 

“ tll’t,  Aguf  nl  £>6it)  50  *066,”  AffA  Tleitti,  A511  p aiiia6  An  *oopAf 

t^i. 

Ap  peA*d  CAniAitt  r»i  of\  tAftAip  Aon’ne  *oo’n  t>eipc  pocAt: 

“ tJ^GfOlp,  A tJAlt>5,”  ApfA  eojAtl,  “ 50  t)CAftAppA  tleitti 

‘OAtfl-fA  ? ” 

“ ’S6  if  peAppA  *6uic  An  ceipc  fin  a 6up  6tnci  p6in;,a 
Agtif  *00  6tnti,  A^uf  nl  5a6a*6  innpmc  ca*o  6 An  ppeA^pA  f«Aif 
f£  6 tleitti;  t)1  An  pAffdf'oe  A5  mA^At)  pA  £>6Atmif  UAittiupA  ; 
a6c  f tiAif  p£  fcopd^in  t>eAj;  6 $teAnn  nA  ^CoiteAC  nA  pAit>  po-05 
a6c  50  pAib  fiCe  punc  fpfei“6  aici: 


z a 5 n a. 


AttAi-oip— deafness. 
ftAbAtim  bo — miserable  cows. 

Ap  rogAit— “ lifting,”  not  able  to  lift  themselves  owing  to  winter  want. 

4f  a peA-b  or  ja6  pe  peAb — every  second  word,  “one  word  borrowed 
another.” 

if  geAif  1*0  = if  geAftf  = if  joipi-o — soon,  very  soon. 

Af  m’AnAm — by  my  soul.  The  m is  aspirated. 
pAipeAf — dispensation  from  banns, 
muifte  beA$  Aipjvo— a little  lump  of  money. 

Co6c  ’da  cpoix>e — a load  at  his  heart. 

SeAti-gfoSA— an  old,  worthless  horse. 


Tim  the  Smiths 
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“Is  it  true,  Nelly?  ” 

“ No,  and  it  never  will  be,”  says  Nelly,  and  out  the  door  with 
her. 

For  awhile  neither  of  the  pair  spoke  a word. 

“Maybe,  Tim,”  says  Owen,  “you’d  give  Nelly  to  me?” 

“ You’d  better  put  that  question  to  herself.” 

And  he  did,  and  it  is  needless  to  tell  the  answer  he  got  from 
Nelly. 

The  parish  was  laughing  at  James  Tailor ; but  he  got  a little 
stump  from  Glennagolagh,  who  wasn’t  too  young,  but  who 
had  a fortune  of  twenty  pounds. 
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Aitnige  ah  neACtfttAiSj 

A Ul§  cA  Ap  neirh  *p  a bputAij;  A*6Am, 
’S  -a  buipeAp  cAp  i bpeACAb  An  ubAitt, 
Ob  ! p5peAT)Aim  opc  Anoip,  op  Ap“o, 

O ip  te  “do  $pApA  cA  AS  puil. 


CA  mb  i ti-Aoip,  a’p  “do  bpion  mo  btAt, 

Ip  iombA  tA  mb  Ag  “out  Atnuj’, 

T)o  tuic  mb  i bpeACAb  Anoip  nAoi  “ocpAt, 
Abe  cA  tiA  gpApA  Ap  lAnfi  An  UAin. 


tluAip  bi  m6  6$  b’olc  ia*o  mo  tpbite, 

t>ut)  mhofi  mo  ppbip  i pctbip  ’p  i n-eAbpAnn, 
t)’peApp  Horn  50  mop  a$  imipc  *p  a$  ot 

Ap  mAi“om  T)6tfinAi5  nA  cpiAlt  bum  Aippinn; 


lliop  b’peApp  tiom  puibe  ’n  Aice  CAiUn  615 
HA  te  mnAoi  pbpcA  a$  cbitibeAbc  CAtnAtl,' 
t)o  mionnAib  mopA  *00  bi  mb  CAbAptA 
A$up  “opuip  no  pbice  niop  teig  mb  tApmj 


peACAA  An  ubAitt,  mo  bpAt>  *p  mo  leun  ! 

Ip  b mitt  An  pAO$At  mAp  $eAtt  Ap  beipc  1 
A’p  b’p  coip  An  cpAop  acA  mipe  pi  op, 
HlunA  bpoippib  1 opA  Ap  m’AnAm/bobc. 


Ip  opm,  pApAop  ! cA  nA  coipeAbA  mbpA, 

Abe  “oiutcobAT)  T)oib  mA  mAipim  cAmAtt, 
^Ab  nib  buAit  AnuAf  Ap  mo  bolAinn  pop, 

A U15  nA  gtbipe  ’gup  cApptAi^  m’AnAm. 


* Literally : O King,  who  art  in  Heaven  and  who  created st  Adam,  and 
who  payest  regard  to  the  sin  of  the  apple,  I scream  to  Thee  again  and 
aloud,  for  it  is  Thy  grace  that  I hope  for.  I am  in  age,  and  my  bloom 
has  withered,  many  a day  am  I going  astray,  I have  fallen  into  sin  more 
than  nine  fathoms  (deep),  but  the  graces  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Lamb. 

When  I was  young,  evil  were  my  accomplishments,  great  was  my 
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RAFTERY’S  REPENTANCE. 

[From  Douglas  Hyde’s  edition  of  “ Songs  ascribed  to  Raftery,”  page  356.] 


O King  of  Heaven,  who  didst  create 
The  man  who  ate  of  that  sad  tree, 

To  Thee  I cry,  oh  turn  Thy  face, 

Show  heavenly  grace  this  day  to  me.* 


Though  shed  be  now  our  bloom  of  youth, 
And  though  in  truth  our  sense  be  dull, 
Though  fallen  in  sin  and  shame  I am, 

Yet  God  the  Lamb  is  merciful. 


When  I was  young  my  ways  were  evil, 
Caught  by  the  devil  I went  astray ; 

On  sacred  mornings  I sought  not  Mass, 
But  I sought,  alas!  to  drink  and  play. 


Married  or  single,  grave  or  gay, 

Each  in  her  way  was  loved  by  me, 

I shunned  not  the  senses’  sinful  sway, 

I shunned  not  the  body’s  mastery. 

From  the  sin  of  the  apple,  the  crime  of  two, 
Our  virtues  are  few,  our  lusts  run  free, 
For  my  riotous  appetite  Christ  alone 

From  His  mercy’s  throne  can  pardon  me. 

Ah,  many  a crime  has  indeed  been  mine, 
But  grant  to  me  time  to  repent  the  whole, 
Still  torture  my  body  and  bruise  it  sorely, 
Thou  King  of  Glory,  but  save  the  soul. 


delight  in  quarrels  and  rows.  I greatly  preferred  playing  or  drinking 
on  a Sunday  morning  to  going  to  Mass.  I did  not  like  better  to  sit 
beside  a young  girl  than  by  a married  woman  on  a rambling-visit  awhile. 
To  great  oaths  (I  was)  given,  and  lustfulness  and  drunkenness,  I did  not 
let  (pass)  me  by.  The  sin  of  the  apple,  my  destruction  and  my  grief! 
it  is  that  which  destroyed  the  world  on  account  of  two.  Since  gluttony 
is  a crime  I am  down  (fallen)  unless  Jesus  shall  have  mercy  on  my  poor 
soul. 


3912  Aitfi£e  An  ReAcupAig.* 1 

T>’6aIai$  An  tA  A*f  nto-fv  t6$  mb  An  pA tj 

no  gup  iteA’bj*  An  bApp  Arm  Aft  buip  cti^buitj 
A6z  a ^ipb-pi£  Ati  Ceipc,  Atioif  pbrb  mo  CAf,« 
A’f  te  fput  riA  n^pAf a ptiub  mo  full: 


If  te  *00  SftAfA  bo  stAti  cu  tTIAipe, 

A’f  f AOft  cu  ’OAtbiA  bo  ptnne  An  Aitpige, 

T)o  tug  cu  rriAoife  flAti  o’n  mbAtA’b, 

’S  cA  cpotujAft  lAtbip  gup  f AOft  cu  Ati  gAburbe. 


1TI Aft  if  peACAb  me  nAb  nbeApn-a  fcOft, 

HA  folAf  mbp  bo  *Oia  nA  Wuifte, 

Abe  pAt  mo  bftbrn  cA  mo  boipeAbA  porhAtn, 
TTlAft  feoil  me  Ati  pcbp  Aft  Ati  meAp  if  ftttbe. 


A Rt$  tiA  gboipe  cA  lAn  be  gpAfA, 

’S  cu  fititie  beoift  a’p  fioti  be’n  uipse; 

te  beA^Atl  AftAltl  bO  ft  Aft  CU  Ati  ftUA$, 

Ob  ! ffteAfbAil  pbip  Agttf  ftAtiAi$  mtpe: 


O A !of A CpiOfC  A b’fUtAltlg  Ati  pAtf, 

A’f  bO  At)lACAt>,  mAft  bo  bt  CU  UtflAl, 
Cuipim  cutmprb*  m’AnAmA  Aft  bo  fgAt, 

-A’f  Aft  ttAift  mo  bAif  nA  CAbAift  bAm  cut; 


A t)Aitiftio jjAiti  pApptAif,  mAtAift  A’f  mAtsbeAti. 

SgAtAti  tiA  ti^fAfA,  AitigeAt  A’f  tiAorh, 

Cuiftim  cofAitic  m’AtiAmA  Aft  bo  tAitfi, 

O cb£  mo  pAipc,  ’f  bbrb  me  fAOft. 


* “Ctnmpro”  1 gComiAccAib,  1 ti-Aic  “corriAipce,”  .7*  ■ovoionti. 

It  is  on  me,  alas ! that  the  great  crimes  are,  but  I shall  reject  them  if 

I live  for  a while  (longer),  beat  down  everything  upon  my  body  yet,  O 
King  of  Glory,  but  save  my  soul.  The  day  has  stolen  away,  and  I have 
not  raised  the  hedge,  until  the  crop  in  which  Thou  delightedst  was 
eaten.  But,  O High  King  of  the  Right,  settle  my  case,  and  with  the 
flood  of  graces  wet  mine  eye.  It  was  by  Thy  graces  Thou  didst  cleanse 
Mary,  and  didst  save  David  who  made  repentance,  and  Thou  broughtest 
Moses  safe  from  drowning,  and,  O Merciful  Christ,  rescue  me.  For  I 
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The  day  is  now  passed,  yet  the  fence  not  made, 
The  crop  is  betrayed,  with  its  guardian  by ; 

O King  of  the  Right,  forgive  my  case, 

With  the  tears  of  grace  bedew  mine  eye. 


In  the  flood  of  Thy  grace  was  Mary  laved, 

And  David  was  saved  upon  due  repentance, 

And  Moses  was  brought  through  the  drowning  sea, 
— O Christ,  upon  me  pass  gracious  sentence. 


For  I am  a sinner  who  set  no  store 
By  holy  lore,  by  Christ  or  Mary ; 

I rushed  mv  bark  through  the  wildest  sea, 
With  the  sails  set  free,  unwise,  unwary. 


O King  of  Glory,  O Lord  divine, 

Who  madest  wine  of  the  common  water, 
Who  thousands  hast  fed  with  a little  bread, 
Must  I be  led  to  the  pen  of  slaughter ! 


0 Jesus  Christ — to  the  Father’s  will 
Submissive  still — who  wast  dead  and  buried, 

1 place  myself  in  Thy  gracious  hands 

Ere  to  unknown  lands  my  soul  be  ferry’d. 


0 Queen  of  Paradise,  mother,  maiden, 
Mirror  of  graces,  angel  and  saint, 

1 lay  my  soul  at  thy  feet,  grief-laden, 

And  I make  to  Mary  my  humble  plaint. 


am  a sinner  who  never  made  a store,  or  (gave)  great  satisfaction  to  God 
or  to  Mary,  but,  cause  of  my  grief ! my  crimes  are  before  me,  since  I 
sailed  my  scud  ( aliter  score)  upon  the  longest  finger  (i.e.,  put  things  off). 

O King  of  Glory,  who  art  full  of  grace,  it  was  Thou  who  madest 
beoir  and  wine  of  the  water ; with  a little  bread  Thou  didst  provide 
for  the  multitude,  oh,  attend  to,  help,  and  save  me.  O Jesus  Christ, 
who  didst  suffer  the  passion  and  wast  buried,  because  Thou  wast  humble, 
I place  the  shelter  of  my  soul  under  Thy  protection,  and  at  the  hour  of 
my  death  turn  not  Thy  back  upon  me. 
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Aicpige  An  ReACuf  ai$: 


*floif  m£  i ti-Aoip  ’p  Ap  bpuAC  An  b^ip, 
*S  if  j;eApp  An  fP-Af  50  *oc6i$im  1 ti-uip, 
ACc  if  peApp  50  ‘oeipeAtinAC  tiA  50  bpAt, 
A^uf  fiiA^fAitn  pAipc  Af  R15  nA  nt)nt: 


ir  cuAitte  $An  tfiAit  m6  1 scoipriAAtt  pAit,* 

Ho  if  coprhuit  fe  bAo  me  a CaiIX  a pciup, 

T)o  bpippifte  AfceA6  a n-A$Ait>  CAfpAi^  ’p^  ’bppAigl 
’S  *oo  beiAeAA  x>A  bAtAt>  ’f11^  contiCAib  puAp’.j 


A tofA  Cpiopu  a ftiAif  bAf  T)ia  b-Aome, 

A ’o,6ipi$  Af  if  Ami  *00  pi$  $An  tobc, 

11a6  cu  tug  An  cplijje  te  Aitpi$e  *oo  P)6AtiAni, 
’S  nAC  beAg  An  fmuAineAA  *oo  finneAf  opc  ! 


T)o  t^ftA,  Af  *ocup,  mile  ’f  06c  scetm, 

An  pibe  50  beACc,  1 gceAnn  An  'oo-'o^a^, 

6’n  Am  tniflins  Cpiopc  *oo  peub  An  seAUAit), 

50  *oci  An  bliAAAin  a m>eApnAi*6  ReACcupAi$  An  Aitpige. 


* Aliter,  “Ip  cuAitte  cop  me  1 n-eA*oArj  pAit,”  G. 

f = pAippge.  Aliter,  “ Af  bpuAd  tiA  cfA.” 

X Aliter,  “beibeA-o  ’ja  Ijacat)  ’p  a cAittpeA-o  a pnAiti  ” ; aliter,  **  peot,” 
aliter,  “ piubAl  ” ; acc  ti’ACf  A15  me  ah  tine  te  compuAim  -oo  •oeAtiAift.” 

0 Queen  of  Paradise,  mother  and  maiden,  mirror  of  graces,  angel  and 
saint,  I place  the  protection  of  my  soul  in  thy  hand,  0 Mary,  refuse  me 
not,  and  I shall  be  saved. 

Now  I am  in  age,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  death,  and  short  is  the 
time  till  I go  into  the  ground,  but  better  is  late  than  never,  and  I 
appeal  for  kindness  to  (or  perhaps,  M I proclaim  that  I am  on  the  side 
of  ”)  the  King  of  the  elements. 

1 am  a worthless  wattle  in  a corner  of  a hedge,  or  I am  like  a boat 
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Now  since  I am  come  to  the  brink  of  death 
And  my  latest  breath  must  soon  be  drawn, 
May  heaven,  though  late,  be  my  aim  and  mark 
From  day  till  dark,  and  from  dark  till  dawn. 


I am  left  like  a stick  in  a broken  gap, 

Or  a helmless  ship  on  a sunless  shore, 

Where  the  ruining  billows  pursue  its  track, 
While  the  cliffs  of  death  frown  black  before. 


O Jesus  Christ,  who  hast  died  for  men, 

And  hast  risen  again  without  stain  or  spot, 

Unto  those  who  have  sought  it  Thou  showest  the  way, 
Ah,  why  in  my  day  have  I sought  it  not ! 


One  thousand  eight  hundred  years  of  the  years, 

And  twenty  and  twelve,  amid  joys  and  fears, 

Have  passed  since  Christ  burst  hell’s  gates  and  defences, 
To  the  year  when  Raftery  made  this  Repentance. 


that  has  lost  its  rudder,  that  would  be  beaten  in  against  a rock  in  the 
ocean,  and  that  would  be  a-drowning  in  the  cold  waves.  0 Jesus  Christ, 
who  didst  die  on  a Friday,  and  didst  rise  again  as  a faultless  King,  was 
it  not  Thou  who  gavest  me  the  way  to  make  repentance,  and  was  it 
not  tittle  that  I thought  about  Thee  ? There  first  happened  one 
thousand  and  eight  hundred  (years),  and  twenty  exactly,  in  addition  to 
twelve,  from  the  time  that  Christ  descended,  who  burst  the  gates,  until 
the  year  when  Raftery  made  the  “Repentance.” 
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ATI  CtflS  T)’A  pt6l* * * §0: 

(teip  An  ReAbcupAb.) 

Gipijitie  p UAf  ca  ’n  cuppA  as  ceAnnAt)  tib, 

t)io*6  ctoi*OeArh  a’ p rleAs  as tub  i bpAobAp  seup, 

If  $eApp  uAib  An  C1J15,  zA  ’n  t>aca  CAitce, 

ITlAp  rSf1'0^  h AbfOAit  nA  tiAoirfi  ’p  An  bleip  ; 

"CA  An  ComneAtt  te  tnubA’b  tug  Luiceip  tAfCA  teip, 

ACc  cbitiib  Ap  bup  n^lunAib  a’p  lAppAitt  Atbtnnse, 
5^1*61*6  An  z R An  ’p  b£i*b  An  IA  as  tiA  CAUOtcAig, 

Ua  An  mtinrriAn  cpe  tAf aA  ’p  An  Chuip  *0’^  plbrb. 

UA  ’n  *o,&  Chui^e  WurhAn  Ap  piubAt,  ’p  ni  pcATipAiT) 

50  teA^tAp  *obib  ‘oeACrhA‘6  a’p  ciop  t>^  peip, 

’S  ’ocngf Ait>e  ‘boib  con^nAtfi  a’p  £hpe  [t>o]  feAfArri 

tiheib’  5Ap*oAi*0  tA5  a’p  5AC  beApnA  pbib. 
t>bei*6’  g^itl  -Ap  a 5-cut,  a’p  5An  ceAbc  Ap  Aip  aca, 

A^tif  ‘ OpAngemen  ’ bpuigce  1 5ciuthAf*  5AC  bAite  ’gAinn 
t)peiteArh  a’p  Jupyf  1 ‘oceAb  cuipce  as  n a CACotCAig’ 
SACfAnA  mApb,  ’p  An  Cpom  Ap  5^Ae*6eAt; 


* Sgpiob^A  “ ing-oeom  ” 'pAti  tns.  rnAp  tAbAipceAp  *>5-CormA6cAib  6. 

t ’Se  ‘coipce”  Atir-Aitim  ceApc  coiccionri  a^c  -oeip  Ati  HeAccupAc  “ Jupy  ” te 
“cotiiAptJA,”  no  cotfi-puAitn,  •oo  -oeAtiAih  te  “cut”  A$up  “bpuijjve.” 


* Literally:  Rise  ye  up,  the  course  is  drawing  near  to  you,  let  ye  have 
sword  and  spear  with  sharp  edge,  not-far-off  from  you  in  the  [mystic  num- 
ber] “ Five,”  the  date  is  expired,  as  have  written  the  apostles,  the  saints, 
and  the  clergy.  The  candle  is  to  be  quenched  which  Luther  brought  lit 
with  him,  but  go  ye  on  your  knees  and  ask  a petition.  Pray  ye  the 
Lamb  and  the  day  shall  be  won  by  the  Catholics,  Munster  is  on  fire,  and 
Ciiis  da  pie — i.e.,  the  cause  is  a-pleading. 

t This  would  make  it  appear  that  Raftery  composed  his  song  in  1833 
or  1834,  since  the  tithe  war  did  actually  come  to  a successful  issue  in 
1835,  and  in  the  same  year  Thomas  Drummond  inaugurated  a new  regime 
at  Dublin  Castle. 

+ Pronounced  “ Koosh  daw  play,”  which  means  “the  cause  a-pleading.” 

§ The  two  provinces  of  Munster  are  afoot,  and  will  not  stop  till  tithes 
be  overthrown  by  them,  and  rents  according,  and  if  help  were  given 
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THE  “ CUIS  DA  PLE.” 

(By  Rafteey.) 

(From  “ The  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht.”) 

Rise  up  and  come,  for  the  dawn  is  approaching,* 

With  sword,  and  with  spear,  and  with  weapon  to  slay, 
For  the  hour  foretold  by  the  saints  and  apostles, 

The  time  of  the  “ FIVE  ”f  is  not  far  away. 

We’ll  quench  by  degrees  the  light  of  the  Lutherns, 

Down  on  your  knees,  let  us  pray  for  the  Southerns, 

God  we  shall  please  with  the  prayers  of  the  Catholics,. 
Munster’s  afire  and  Cuis  da  ple.{ 


There’s  a fire  afoot  in  the  Munster  provinces ; § 

It’s  “down  with  the  tithes  and  the  rents  we  pay.”|| 
When  we  are  behind  her,  and  Munster  challenges, 
The  guards  of  England  must  fall  away. 

Though  Orangemen  grudge  our  fives,  the  fanatics, 
We’ll  make  them  budge,  we  accept  their  challenges ; 
We’ll  have  jury  and  judge  in  the  courts  for  Catholics, 
And  England  come  down  in  the  Cuis  d&  pl6. 


them  and  [we  were]  to  stand  by  Ireland  the  [English]  guards  would  be 
feeble,  and  every  gap  [made]  easy.  The  Galls  ( i.e .,  English)  will  be  on 
their  back,  without  ever  returning  again,  and  the  Orangemen  bruised 
in  the  borders  of  every  town,  a judge  and  a jury  in  the  court-house  for 
the  Catholics,  England  dead,  and  the  crown  on  the  Gael. 

II  From  this  verse  it  appears  that  some  at  least  of  the  peasantry,  even 
at  that  early  period,  distinctly  associated  the  struggle  against  tithes  with 
the  idea  of  a possible  struggle  against  rents.  Very  few  appear  to  have 
seen  this  at  the  time,  though  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  collection  of  whose 
tithes  led  to  the  sanguinary  affair  of  Carrickshock,  in  Kilkenny,  where  no 
less  than  28  of  the  police  were  killed  and  wounded,  said  to  the  spokes- 
man of  a deputation  of  the  peasantry  who  waited  on  him,  “ I tell  you 
what  it  is,  you  are  refusing  to  pay  tithes  now ; you  will  refuse  to  pay 
rents  by  and  by.”  To  which  the  spokesman  of  the  peasantry  retorted, 
“ There  is  a great  difference,  sir,  between  tithes  and  rents ; we  get  some 
value  for  the  rents,  we  get  the  land  anyway  for  them ; but  w©  get  no 
value  at  all  for  the  tithes.”  The  incredibly  bitter  feelings  engendered 
by  the  struggle  at  Carrickshock,  in  1831,  found  vent  in  an  English 
ballad,  founded  on  an  Irish  model,  one  verse  of  which  I heard  from  my 
friend  Michael  Cavanagh,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  who  was  once  private 
secretary  to  John  O’Mahony,  and  author  of  the  “ Life  of  Meagher,  who 
was  himself  “raised”  in  that  neighbourhood.  This  verse  struck  me  as 
being  so  revoltingly  savage  and  at  the  same  time  so  good  a specimen  of 
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An  Cfiif  ptei*6. 


1361*6  A^Ainn  fAoi  ChAfs  ptAAf-dcA  ’f  ctn*oeA6cA, 

Ct  A’f  imipc  A’f  fpbpc  *oa  p£ip, 
t)6i*6  mAife  '^uf  blAt  A^tif  f^f  Af\  CfAnnAib, 

SmiAt)  ’gup  fnAf  Agtif  *opu6c  Ap  feup: 
peicpi*6  fib  p-An  a’p  neArh-Af*D  Ap  ShACfAnAij’, 

Ap  n^tiiAi'o  te  pAn  A$uf  teA5A*6  a’p  teAp  (?)  offA, 
CeinnceAbA  cn^rn  Ann  $a6  ^p*o  a$  nA  CACOtcAig’, 

’S  nA6  fin  1 5An  bpAbAC  (?)  An  Ctiuip  *o’a  ptei*6., 

If  iotn*6A  feAf  bpe£$  f aoi  An  cfAt  fo  beitgte* 

O CtiofCA  50  b-lnnif  ’p  50  t)Aite  TtoipcpS,- 
Agtif  btiA6AiUi*6e  b-dnA  te  p^n  a$  imteACc 

O f f ai*o  Cbitte-CbAinmg  50  “ tlAncpi  t>A6.” 

A6c  iompo6Ai*6  An  cdp*OA  ’p  b£i*6  t^rh  rhAit  AgAinn-ne 
SeAffAit)  An  th^*6  Af  6tAp  nA  ti-imipte, 

T)a  bpeicfinn-fe  An  pAfA  o phopcbdipse  50  thoppA  ’ppa 
Sbemnfmn  50  *oeirnm  An  Cbnif  *o’a  pteiA.1 


* tAbAipteAp  Ati  pocAt  fo  mAf  “ rticce.”  if  pocAt  coicciorm  1 gComiAccAib  e. 
If  lontiAnn  “bi  fe  ceilgce  ” A^up  “ C'huAi’o  bpeiceAtrmAf  nA  cuipre  ’tiA  a^ait).” 


Irish  vowel-rhyming,  that  it  were  a pity  not  to  preserve  it.  It  runs 
thus,  as  well  as  I can  remember  it  — 

“ Oh,  who  could  desire  to  see  better  sporting, 

Than  the  peelers  groping  among  the  rocks, 

With  skulls  ail  fractured,  and  eyeballs  broken, 

Their  fine  long  noses  and  ears  cut  off! 

Their  roguish  sergeant  with  heart  so  hardened , 

May  thank  his  heels  that  so  nimbly  ran, 

But  all  that’s  past  is  but  a token, 

To  what  we’ll  show  them  at  Slieve-na-man  1” 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  Kilkenny  peasants  who  made  this 
desperate  attack  gave  their  words  of  command  in  Irish,  and,  no  doubt, 
felt  that  they  were  the  “ Gael  ” once  more  attacking  the  “ Gall.” 


The  “ Cuis  dd  PU.” 
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When  Easter  arrives  we’ll  have  mirth  and  revelry,* * 
Eating  and  drinking,  and  sport,  and  play, 
Beautiful  flowers,  and  trees,  and  foliage, 

Dew  on  the  grass  through  the  live-long  day.f 
We’ll  set  in  amaze  the  Gall  and  the  Sassenach, 
Thronging  the  ways  they  will  all  fly  back  again, 
Our  fires  shall  blaze  to  the  halls  of  the  firmament, 
Kindling  the  chorus  of  Cuis  da  pie. 


There  are  many  fine  men  at  this  moment  a-pining 
From  Ennis  to  Cork,  and  the  town  of  Roscrea, 

And  many  a Whiteboy  in  terror  a-flying 

From  the  streets  of  Kilkenny  to  Bantry  Bay. 

But  there’s  change  on  the  cards  and  we’ll  now  take  a hand  again, 
Our  trumps  show  large,  let  us  play  them  manfully, 

Boys,  when  ye  charge  them  from  Birr  into  Waterford, 

It  is  I who  shall  lilt  for  you  the  Cuis  da  pie.  $ 


Joseph  Sheridan  Lefanu,  almost  the  best  of  our  Anglo-Irish  novelists, 
prophesied  of  the  landlords  who  looked  on  quiescent  during  the  tithe 
war:  “Never  mind,  their  time  will  come;  rents  will  be  attacked  as 
tithes  are  now,  with  the  same  machinery  and  with  like  success.”  “ His 
prophecy,”  says  his  brother,  W.  R.  Lefanu,  “ was  laughed  at.”  Long 
after,  one  who  had  heard  him  said  to  him,  “ Well,  Lefanu,  your  rent 
war  hasn’t  come.”  All  he  said  was,  “ ’Twill  come,  and  soon,  too,”  as 
it  did. 

* By  Easter  we  shall  have  revelry  and  company,  drinking  and  playing, 
and  sport  according ; there  shall  be  beauty  and  blossom  and  growth  on 
trees,  fairness  and  fineness  and  dew  upon  the  grass.  Ye  shall  see 
falling-off  and  contempt  on  the  Sassenachs,  our  enemy  precipitated,  and 
overthrow  and  defeat  (P)  upon  them,  bonfires  in  every  art,  ( i.e .,  point  of 
the  compass)  for  the  Catholics,  and  is  not  that,  and  nothing  over,  the 
Cuis  da  pie. 

t The  Celtic  imagination  of  this  verse,  and  its  “ revolt  against  the 
despotism  of  fact,”  is  characteristic  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  Irish 
peasant. 

I There  is  many  a fine  man  at  this  time  sentenced,  from  Cork  to  Ennis 
and  the  town  of  Roscrea,  and  White  Boys  wandering,  and  departing  from 
the  street  of  Kilkenny  to  Ba-ntry  Bay.  But  the  cards  shall  turn,  and 
we  shall  have  a good  hand ; the  trump  shall  stand  on  the  board  we  play 
at.  If  I were  to  see  the  race  on  them  [i.e.,  them  driven  to  fly]  from 
Waterford  to  Birr,  I would  sing  you  indeed  the  Cuis  da  pie. 
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An  Cuif  ■o’A  pt£i*6, 


ftiAf,  A*f  sUiAifitie  tube, 

C£i*6it)e  Ap  An  ^cnoc  A^tif  sIacai£  t>up  n^teuf, 

A~s  *Oia  cA  nA  5|AAfA  A*f  t>£i*6  f6  ’n  tnip  scui-oeACcA, 
t)io*6  A^Aitt  uieifneAC,  if  bpeA$  An  f^eut  6. 
5n6t66Ait)  fit)  An  tA  Ann  5A6  Aip*o  t)e  StiACf AnAi$’, 
t)uAiti*6  An  ctAf  ’f  t)6i*6  nA  cAp’OAi’O  ceACc  Cn^Ait), 
CtAi’Oe  Af  tAirh,  Anoif,  flAince  RAipcepif), 

’S  6 CtnppeAt)  t)AOit)  DAitt  Af  An  gCuif  X)’A  pt6it)j 


* Rise  up  and  proceed  all  of  you,  come  upon  the  hill  and  take  your 
equipment,  God  has  the  graces,  and  He  shall  be  in  your  company.  Let 
ye  havo  courage ; it  is  a fine  story  [I  have  to  tell  you],  ye  shall  gain  the 


The  “Cuis  da  Pie'* 
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Up  then  and  come  in  the  might  of  your  thousands, 
Stand  on  the  hills  with  your  weapons  to  slay ; 

God  is  around  us  and  in  our  company, 

Be  not  afraid  of  their  might  this  day. 

Our  band  is  victorious,  their  cards  are  valueless, 

Our  victory  glorious,  we’ll  smash  the  Sassenachs, 
Now  drink  ye  in  chorus,  “Long  life  to  Raftery,” 
For  it’s  he  who  could  sing  you  the  Cuis  dd  pie.* 


day  in  every  quarter  from  the  Sassenachs.  Strike  ye  the  board  and  the 
cards  will  be  coming  to  you.  Drink  out  of  hand  now  a health  to 
Raftery ; it  is  he  who  would  put  success  for  you  on  the  Cuis  da  pie. 
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is  vaxoa  o ctntte.<vt>  sfoss 

(teip  An  ReAbcupAb.) 

If  fADA  6 CUIpeA’b  flOf  50  DCIUCfAt)  f£  ’fAtt  CfAO§At 
50  rvo6ifcpi*0e  pint  ’p  50  rvoewnpAiOe  plbubuA, 

X)o  pbif  uiAp  pspiot)  tiA  nAoirh  L mbtiAt)Ain  An  Raoi*  zA  ’n 
bAOjAt 

tYU  §£11111111*0  Do’n  pspiopctiip  nAomtA; 

An  bAttA  AeuncAf  ptiAf  m pAnAnn  pb  a bpAD  puAp, 
S510ffAnn  pb  b’n  Dpob-“  pounDACion,” 

Abe  An  aic  a n*oeAbAiA  An  c-aoI  ni  bopobAiD  ctob  Af  boi*6b’, 
ZA  An  CAffAig  pAOi  ’nA  puiDe  nAb  bpteupspAiA. 


Ip  pioppuit)e  peAn  An  Ctiuipc  *00  pAoiteAt)  tAbAipc  AmiAf 
Abe  ’fb  tiieAfAim-fe  sup  nit>  nAb  pbiDip, 

ZA  riAorh  peAt)Af  te  n-A  bpuAb  A$up  Cpiopc  [do]  beup  An  pluA$ 
A’f  con^bbbAiA  pi  ad  nA  h-uAin  te  bbite; 

AAAtcfAniif  ’f  Dpuip  *oo  bofAi§  An  fgeut  Af  Dcuip, 

A^uf  LlAnnpAoi  An  c-Obc  *00  tpbis  a bbile, 

Abe  *oio§AtcAf  fie  A5f  fUAig  Af  “ OfAngemen  ” 50  tu At 
tlAb  bpuAif  AfiAtn  An  “ confACfACion.” 


*1p  coptfmil  50  fAlb  An  C]*eAti-cAffAin5ifeAcc  peo  1 5-cunhne  A5  Ar»  TteAccupA^. 

nuAif  CAiltpeAr  An  teotnAn  a neApc 
JS  An  pbbAnAn  bpeAC  a bpig, 

Semnpib  An  clAippeAc  50  bmn  binn 
Imp  a h-occ  Agtip  a nAoi. 

Ip  copibiSit  50  meApgAnn  pe  An  pgpiobctiip  Agup  peAn-bAppAingipeAdcA  le 
c£ite  ! lAbAipceAp  “ bAo§At  " rnAp  “ bAoigeAl  ” Ann  po,  acc  “nAothcA"  mAp 
“nAethcA."  Da  bpoippeA-o  p4  -o’ a pAiin  beunpAb  pb  “bAb§Al”  -oe  “bAogAl” 
Agnp  “ tiAoithcA  ” oe  “ nAothcA  ” ! 


* No  doubt  Raftery  is  alluding  to  the  old  prophecy  scarcely  yet  for- 
gotten, which  may  be  thus  translated  : — 

“ When  the  tawny  Lion  shall  lose  its  strength, 

And  the  bracket  Thistle  begin  to  pine, 

Sweet,  sweet  shall  the  wild  Harp  sound  at  length, 

Between  the  Eight  and  the  Nine.” 
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HOW  LONG  HAS  IT  BEEN  SAID? 

(By  Anthony  Raftery,  of  the  Co.  Mayo.) 

How  long  has  it  been  said  that  the  world  should  be  bled, 

And  blood  flow  red  like  a river? 

In  the  year  of  the  “NINE,”  when  the  crimson  moon  shall  shine, 
(It  stands  written  in  the  Scripture  for  ever). 

The  wall  that  has  been  built  where  no  blood-cement  is  spilt 
Slips  forth  from  its  uncertain  foundation, 

But  where  blood  has  gone  and  lime,  it  shall  stand  through  tide 
and  time, 

As  a bulwark  and  a rock  to  the  nation. t 


Everlasting  is  the  court  that  they  thought  to  make  their  sport; 

But  that  court  can  stand  wind,  rain,  and  weather? 

St.  Peter  is  on  guard,  with  Christ  to  watch  and  ward, 

And  to  gather  all  his  lambs  in,  together. 

Adultery  and  lust  began  the  game  at  first, 

When  Henry  the  Eighth  ruled  the  nation ; 

But  shout  and  rout  pursue  that  bloody  Orange  crew, 

Never  favored  by  our  Lord's  consecration.^: 


Literally:  “When  the  Lion  shall  lose  his  strength  and  the  speckled 
thistle  his  vigor,  the  harp  shall  play  sweetly,  sweetly,  between  the 
Eight  and  the  Nine.”  In  another  poem  of  his  called  the  “History  of 
the  Bush,”  he  alludes  to  a prophecy  that  the  “ Gaels  would  score  a point 
in  the  29th  year.” 

t Literally : It  is  long  since  it  was  set  down  that  it  would  come  into 
the  world  that  blood  should  be  spilt  and  slaughter  made,  according  as 
the  saints  wrote,  in  the  year  of  the  Nine  is  the  danger,  if  we  submit  to 
the  Holy  Scripture.  The  wall  which  is  built  cold  [i.e.,  without  mortar] 
it  does  not  stay  long  up,  it  slips  from  the  bad  foundation,  but  where  the 
lime  went,  a stone  shall  not  move  out  of  it  forever;  the  rock  is  under  it 
settled,  which  shall  not  burst. 

f Everlasting  and  ancient  is  the  Court  that  it  was  thought  to  bring 
down,  but  ’tis  what  I think,  that  it  is  a thing  impossible,  St.  Peter  is  at 
its  brink  ( i.e .,  by  it  side),  and  Christ,  whom  the  multitude  crucified,  and 
they  will  keep  the  lambs  together.  Adultery  and  lust  began  the  story 
first,  and  Henry  VIII.  who  forsook  his  consort,  but  vengeance,  running 
and  rout  [fall]  speedily  on  the  Orangemen,  who  never  got  the  con- 
secration. 
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If  paua  o cuife^t)  flop 


A5  Cifige  *6Aoib  ’f  A5  tirnOe,  fmuAitii'&i’b  aj\  An  pig, 

T)o  CptitAig  Ap  f a*o  An  cine  T>AonnA, 

If  iomT>A  cop  ’f An  nsAOit,  aCc  ni  Ua  ’n-d  ’fAn  cfAogAtj 
’5ur  if  beAS  An  Caoi  te’  bfuigimif  pCit>ceAC: 

IfebCl  *oo  fAoit  An  eA^tAif  tAbAipc  fAoi  T>tige 
A5  cup  AnAgAiT)  An  beAtA  nAomtA, 

U fi  i ns^ibionn  fiof  A’f  tuiceip  te  n-A  CAOib, 

’E  ioc  5°  cfUAiT)  f aoi  An  “ pepopmACion.”  * 

A ’OhtA,  nAC  mop  An  fpopc  An  *opeAm  *oo  fAoit  4p  n’oCgA’b 
mbub  615m  T>bib  a boCA  *oo  f£unA*6, 

A’f  thttiAm  *00  cionfSAin  steo  A’f  *oo  Cuip  nA  jAetiil  *o’4 
•ocpeoip 

111  feicfiT)  fiAT>  niof  mo  £ gleuftA; 
t)AinpeAf  ctos  ’fAn  Roitfi,  berb  ceinnce  cn^m  A’f  cebl; 

Ann  *f  saC  beAS  Aguf  [s-aC]  m6p  cp£  6ipmn, 

O t^ims  Seoiffe  1 s*cpCm  cA  OfAn^emen  fAoi  bpCnj 
A’f  $An  neAfe  aca  a fpbn  do  feiT)eA“d: 

A f of  a CeufCA  1 scfAnn  n&  peuC  Ap  L&p  An  *opeAm 
11  Ap  T)i'ot  An  beAn  *o’oit  tu  Ap  Aon  Cop, 

ACc  tuiceip  ’f  a •btige  CAm  ’f  An  bunAT>  Cpei*oeAf  Ann 
IIaC  otc  An  ceAfC  s°  bpuigiTnf  sCitteAT). 

TTlA’f  flop  *00  OfAnsemen  ni’l  mAit  T)o’n  CICip  1 scAinc 
’Sa  CfotugAT)  Af  fux)  te  ICigeAt)  as  6ipmn 
£up  euscCif  fiongAit  ’f  feAtt  A$uf  ctifeAt)  ctAinne  ^All 
D’lompAig  An  t)i'obtA  Anonn  ’fAn  mbCAptA* 


* Ca  ouit  mop  aj;  am  UeAfccupAc,  mAp  ci-omro,  Ar>ti  ftiA  foclAib  Afa-glbpACA 
SaIVoa  po  cpi'octiuiteAf  1 n-“  acioii  ” (=  “dipmn”).  11a  ceuo  fitroe  -oe  tiA 
SAobAtAib  00  fgfiob  1 mbeuptA  pugA-OAp  tiA  foctA  po  ApceAC  Ann  'p  z;ac  pAtm, 
beAg-nAc  ! 

* On  rising  up  of  you  and  on  your  lying  down,  think  ye  upon  the  King 
who  created,  throughout,  the  human  race ; there  is  many  a change  in 
tihe  wind,  but  not  more  plentiful  than  are  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a little 
way  through  which  we  might  find  rescue.  Isabel  ( i.e .,  Elizabeth),  who 
thought  to  bring  the  Church  under  law,  opposing  the  holy  life,  she  is 
down  in  chains,  and  Luther  at  her  side  paying  dearly  for  the  Reformation. 
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How  long  has  it  been  said  ? 

Whene’er  ye  rise  or  lie,  think  upon  God  on  high, 

And  practise  all  his  virtues — we  need  them — 

This  strange  world  changes  fast,  as  change  both  wind  and  blast ; 

From  a small  thing  may  arise  our  freedom. 

Elizabeth,  who  thought  Faith  might  be  sold  and  bought, 

And  who  harassed  all  the  just  of  the  nation, 

In  chains  she  now  is  tied  with  Luther  at  her  side, 

They  are  paying  for  their  “Reformation.”* 


Dear  God ! but  this  is  play ! they  thought  to  burn  and  slay, 
But  their  courage  ebbs  away  down  to  zero ; 

Their  William  clad  in  mail,  tvho  left  in  chains  the  Gael, 
They  shall  never  again  see  that  hero. 

A bell  is  rung  in  Rome,  it  says  our  triumph’s  come, 

With  bonfires,  and  music,  and  cheering, 

Since  George  is  on  the  throne  the  Orangemen  make  moan, 
They  run  cold  in  every  bone — they  are  fearing ! f 


O Christ  for  us  who  died,  we  never  sold  Thy  bride, 

Do  not  see  us  set  aside  we  beseech  Thee ; 

But  they  who  sing  the  praise  of  Luther’s  crooked  ways, 
Shall  their  impious  petitions  reach  Thee ! 

The  Orangemen  assert  that  our  clergy  are  but  dirt, 
Insulting  us  since  Luther’s  arrival; 

May  treachery  and  shame  be  their  lot  who  bear  the  blame 
Of  turning  into  English  the  Bible.  J 


t Oh,  God ! is  it  not  great  the  sport,  the  Jot  that  thought  to  burn  ue, 
how  they  had  to  deny  their  vote?  And  William,  who  began  the  fight, 
and  who  put  the  Gael  out  of  their  way,  they  shall  see  him  no  more 
prepared  [for  fight].  A bell  shall  be  struck  in  Rome,  there  shall  be 
bonfires  and  music  in  every  little  and  in  every  great  [place]  throughout 
Erin.  Since  George  came  to  the  throne  the  Orangemen  are  under  grief, 
and  without  power  to  blow  their  nose. 

I O Jesus  crucified  on  tree,  do  not  see  the  people  put  down  who  never 
sold  the  woman  who  reared  thee,  on  any  consideration  ; but  Lut'her  and 
his  crooked  way,  and  the  family  that  believe  in  him,  is  it  not  a bad  right 
that  they  should  get  submission.  If  it  is  true  for  the  Orangemen,  there 
is  no  use  for  the  clergy  in  their  talk,  and  the  proof  of  that,  Ireland  has  to 
read,  that  it  is  injustice,  murder  and  treachery,  and  the  deception  (?) 
of  the  children  of  the  Galls  that  turned  the  Bible  over  into  English. 
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Ir  fAT)A  O CtllpeAA  flOfJ 


CtiiiAtAiA  tn£,  irninAb  bpeti3,  50  ‘ociucfAi‘6  p£  fAH  cfA6$Al 
50  3-cuipprbe  mAigifcif  tbigin  Ann  3Ab  cuinne, 

HI  bpuit  Yah  5cAf  Abe  A3  meAttAt)  uAinn  ah  cp6i“o 

Agttf  ■oiutcAigiA  t>o  gnotAigib  tuiceifj 
Cpei’oi‘6  tio’n  Ctbif  Y nA  cbifnA  Af  niAtAipc  f6i f, 

Ho  CAittfit)  fib  ITIac  T)6  Y A CurtiAbCA, 

’S  ah  tor>5  fo  btiAiA  a IA13  (?)  mA  tbitieAnn  fib  Arm  tie  L6im 
lompoCAi'b  fl  aY  b£it>  fib  puite: 


AtXAigiA  te  T)ia,  cA  ah  c-AtAif  tDAifdif)  fiAf, 

’S  con^bbcAif)  fe  Af  ha  CAOfcAib  3Af“OA, 

An  ftiobc  1 3-CAt  nA  1 1131.1  At  nAp  “blot  Ati  pAif  ApiArh 
A3«f  feAffAib  fb  AiiAgAiA  t)upcAig  a’p  DAIai^. 

UA  CtAnriA  gAtt  ’n  Af  ntnAig  rriAf  beifteAt)  mA“opA  aUa  Ap  ftiAb 
tMieif)’  A3  lApfAib  Ati  c-u Ati  *oo  301x1  o’n  rnAtAip. 

Ate  ff]  O CeAtlAig  AeunpAt)  a bpiAbAt  5A11  cu  5Ati  eAt  sah 
ppiAn 

te  coit^Y  curhAtc  fig  tiA  ti^f^fA: 

Hi’t  pigeATibip  tAun  tiA  bpeixie  tiA  3peAf  Aif>  AnfiiAig  a Ia& 

HaC  mblorm  A3  piocAA  bpeus  Af  ug-oAip, 

A mbloblA  Af  bAff  a mbAp,  A5  •oeApbtigAt)  Yah  biteAt, 

Ate  locfAit)  fiA*o  1 rmeife  cuipe. 

■peAf  3AH  fAt)Afc  5Ati  leigeAn  a rhlmgeAf  t)Aoib  ah  fseut, 
UAifcefit)  *o’eifc  te  Af’  x>ubpA“6, 

TS]  AX)eif  30  plAiteAf  T)e  ha6  fAtAit)  neAt  50  H-eu3 
t)titit)eAf  as  pit  te  teAbfAib  Ltnceip? 


*=  An  focAt  beAftA  “ scheme.” 


* I heard,  unless  it  be  a lie,  that  it  shall  come  in  tih©  world  that  a 
master  of  learning  shall  be  placed  in  every  corner.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  case  but  a scheme  deceiving  the  flock  from  us,  and  refuse  ye  the 
works  of  Luther.  Believe  in  the  clergy  and  go  not  exchanging  grass, 
\i.e.}  remain  on  your  own  pasture]  or  ye  shall  lose  the  Son  of  God  and 
His  power,  and  this  ship  that  went  to  ruin  (?),  if  ye  go  into  it  of  a 
leap,  it  will  turn  and  ye  shall  be  underneath  it. 
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How  long  has  it  been  said? 

I heard,  if  it  be  true,  a rumor  strange  and  new, 
That  they  mean  to  plant  schools  in  each  corner; 
The  plan  is  for  our  scaith,  to  steal  away  our  faith, 
And  to  train  up  the  spy  and  suborner. 

Our  clergy’s  word  is  good,  oh  seek  no  other  food, 
Our  church  has  God’s  own  arm  round  her ; 

But  if  ye  will  embark  on  this  vessel  in  the  dark, 

It  shall  turn  in  the  sea  and  founder.* 


But  thanks  be  to  the  Lord,  Father  Bartley  is  our  sword, 
Set  fast  in  our  midst  as  a nail  is ; 

’Tis  he  shall  guard  the  sheep,  his  clan  was  not  for  sleep, 
He  will  stand  against  the  Burkes  and  the  Dalys. t 
The  Gall  is  on  our  tracks,  like  wolves  that  rage  in  packs, 
They  seek  to  tear  the  lamb  from  the  mother  ; 

But  O’Kelly  is  our  hound,  and  to  hunt  them  he  is  bound, 
Till  we  see  them  fall  to  tear  one  another.  J 

The  man  who  weaves  our  frieze,  the  cobbler  who  tells  lies, 
They  read  learned  authors  now ! — cause  for  laughter — 
Their  Bible  on  their  lips  and  at  their  finger  tips ! 

But  they’ll  pay  for  it  all  hereafter. 

A blind  unlettered  man  expounds  to  you  his  plan, 

Raftery,  whose  heart  in  him  is  burning, 

Who  bids  ye  all  to  know  that  none  to  heaven  can  go 
On  the  strength  of  their  Luther’s  learning.  § 


+ The  Dalys  of  Dunsandle,  no  doubt. 

t Render  thanks  to  God,  Father  Bartley  [i.e.,  Bartholomew]  is  in  the 
West,  and  he  will  keep  guard  over  the  sheep,  he  is  of  the  race  that  in 
battle  or  conflict  never  sold  the  passion  [perhaps  a mistake  for  “ sold  the 
pass  ”],  and  he  will  stand  against  Burkes  and  Dalys.  The  children  of  the 
Gall  are  after  us,  as  it  were  wolves  upon  the  mountains,  that  would 
be  seeking  to  steal  the  lamb  from  the  mother;  but  O’ Kelly  will  hunt 
them  without  hound,  horse,  or  bridle,  by  the  will  and  the  power  of  the 
King  of  the  Graces. 

§ There  is  not  a weaver  of  lawn  or  frieze,  or  a cobbler  after  his  day, 
that  does  not  be  picking  lies  out  of  authors,  their  Bible  on  the  top  of 
their  fingers,  assuring  and  perjuring;  but  they  shall  p^y  at  the  end  of 
the  case.  A man  without  sight,  without  learning  [it  is]  who  expounds 
to  you  the  story,  Raftery,  who  listened  to  all  that  was  said,  and  who 
says  that  to  the  heaven  of  God  no  one  shall  ever  go  who  will  be  pleading 
with  the  books  of  Luther. 
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m Alt  U g At)  At!  t)Oem  ATI  SACSAnAlbi 
(Leif  An  “ngbA^An  5lAf.”) 

A t)iA  ^up  soipit) 

An  UAip  ’p  An  LA 
A bpeicpimit)  SAcpAnA 
teAgtA  Ap  LAp  1 

A 'Oia  ^tip  goipit) 

An  LA  ’gup  An  ti ai^, 

A bpeicpimi’o  1 

A’p  a cpoibe-pe  50  puAp. 

50  ptlAp  A*p  50  CpAptA, 

’S  1 cpAibce  5An  bpi$; 
gAn  cop  Ann  a LAtfiAib 
gAn  cop  Ann  a cpoit>e: 

t)Ainpio$Ain  bi  innci,' 
t)Ainpio$Ain  5An  bpbn,1 
Abe  bAinpimiT)  *oi-pe 
50  pbiLL  a cpbin. 

bbib  An  bAinpiogAin  ALuinn 
50  cpAitice  a’p  50  *oubAC, 

Oip  geobAtt)  pi  cuiciu^At) 

An  L A pin,  a’p  LuaC  ; 

ttiAC  nA  potA  ' 

T)o  *bbipc  pi  ’nA  ppnt; 

■pint  nA  bpeAp  bAn 

Agup  pint  nA  bpeAp  t)tib ; 

IuaC  nA  scpoi’be  pin' 

T)o  bpip  pi  50  ciu£, 

Cpoi*bte  bi  bAn 

A^up  cpoi’bte  bi  ■oub. 

IaiaC  nA  gcnAm 

UA  “o’A  tnbAnugAb  An*oiO,; 

CnAitiA  nA  mt)in 

Agup  cnAitiA  nA  nTDtibj 

IuaC  An  OCApAip 
Ctnp  pi  Ap  bonn, 

IuaC  nA  bpiAbpAp 
S5A01L  pi  te  ponrii 
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THE  CURSE  OF  THE  BOERS  ON  ENGLAND. 

(Translated  by  Lady  Gregor?  ) 

O God,  may  it  come  shortly, 

The  hour  and  this  day, 

When  we  shall  see  England 
Utterly  overthrown. 

O God,  may  it  shortly  come, 

This  day  and  this  hour, 

When  we  shall  see  her 
And  her  heart  turned  cold. 

It  is  she  was  a Queen, 

A Queen  without  sorrow ; 

But  we  will  take  from  her, 

One  day  her  Crown. 

That  Queen  that  was  beautiful 
Will  be  tormented  and  darkened, 

For  she  will  get  her  reward 
In  that  day,  and  her  wage. 

Her  wage  for  the  blood 

She  poured  out  on  the  streams; 

Blood  of  the  white  man, 

Blood  of  the  black  man. 

Her  wage  for  those  hearts 
That  she  broke  in  the  end; 

Hearts  of  the  white  man, 

Hearts  of  the  black  man. 

Her  wage  for  the  bones 

That  are  whitening  to-day; 

Bones  of  the  white  man, 

Bones  of  the  black  man. 

Her  wage  for  the  hunger 
That  she  put  on  foot ; 

Her  wage  for  the  fever, 

That  is  an  old  tale  with  Her. 


Irish  Lit.  Vol.  io— K 
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ITlAttusAt)  ah  t)oeip  Ap  SAcpAHAib, 


tuAb  ha  mbAincpeAbAb 
*0*^5  n 5^n  pit', 
tuAC  ha  tigAif^iOeAC 
Cuip  pi  Ap  biop. 

tuAb  tiA  ntntteAbCA 
'O’pAS  pi  pA  CpA*fy 
tu  AC  riA  rvoi  bipceAC 
CaiC  pi  Ap  pAn. 

tuAb  riA  n-1nt>iAiiAb 
(CpuA$  a scAp), 
tuAb  riA  n-xMppiceAb 
Cuip  pi  Cum  bAipa 

tv»Ab  riA  n-6ipeAnnAb 

CbAp  pi  Ap  bpoip, 
tuAb  5AC  emit) 

T)’A  n’oeApnAit)  pi  pspiof* 

tuAb  ha  mittiun 

T)o  tub  pi  ’p  *oo  bpipji 
tuAb  ha  mittiun 
pA  oepup  Anoipj 


A tigeApnA  50  ,ocuici>d 
A\\  muttAb  a cmn 
ttlAttACC  HA  tVOAOine 
L T)o  fcuic  te  n-A  turn. 

JTlAttACU  HA  pUApAC 

A’p  mAttACc  ha  mbeAg) 
ttlAttACc  ha  n-AnbpAnn,- 
A'x  mAttACC  HA  t AgJ 

tli  CipceAnn  ah  CigeApnA 
te  m Att aCc  ha  mop, 

Abe  Cipcpit)  SC  boit)be 
te  opnA  pAoi  beoip. 

£ipcpit)  SC  CoitiCe 

te  CAomeAt)  ha  mbobe* 
’S  cA  CAoince  ha  rmtcib 
TPA  p^AOiteAt)  AnoCc* 


The  Curse  of  the  Boers  on  England . 
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Her  wage  for  the  white  villages 
She  has  left  without  men ; 

Her  wage  for  the  brave  men 
She  has  put  to  the  sword. 

Her  wage  for  the  orphans 
She  has  left  under  pain ; 

Her  wage  for  the  exiles 

She  has  spent  with  wandering. 

For  the  people  of  India 
(Pitiful  is  their  case) ; 

For  the  people  of  Africa 
She  has  put  to  death. 

For  the  people  of  Ireland, 

Nailed  to  the  cross ; 

Wage  for  each  people 
Her  hand  has  destroyed. 

Her  wage  for  the  thousands 
She  deceived  and  she  broke ; 

Her  wage  for  the  thousands 
Finding  death  at  this  hour. 

O Lord,  let  there  fall 

Straight  down  on  her  head 

The  curse  of  the  peoples 
That  have  fallen  with  us. 


The  curse  of  the  mean, 

And  the  curse  of  the  small, 
The  curse  of  the  weak 
And  the  curse  of  the  low. 

The  Lord  does  not  listen 
To  the  curse  of  the  strong, 
But  He  will  listen 
To  sighs  and  to  tears. 


He  will  always  listen 

To  the  crying  of  the  poor, 
And  the  crying  of  thousands 
Is  abroad  to-night. 
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Chhia  Cfoi^e  C-Aitin. 


^ifebiAi’b  ha  CAOince 
5o  Dm,  c-d  fHAf, 

Tli  pat>a  50  ffOlffrd 

mAttAbc  A btHAf, 

"belt)  cnrhAbc,-  ah  fii 
As  Z&6  uite  ’beof 
tong-co^Ait)  *00  bAtAt) 

’S  -ah  bfAiffge  rrioifi. 

As Hf  cnicpiT),  mAf  tfiAttAbC, 
50  Cfom  Af  ah  Uibc 
T)’pA5  Aiffic  ’ha  pAfAC 
A7 f bof  A15  50  bobc. 


ctiiti/d  cnoibe  CAitirb 

•OonncA*6  Ha  T>ap5aiti  T)’Aicpif,  7 Cat>z;  Ha  *OonncA-6A  *oo  cuif  fi'of. 

-A  bottiHAitt  O15,  mA  tbi’bif  tAf  f Aiffge 
beif  Hie  p£in  teAC,  if  ha  t>6ih  *oo  ’beAf  hiat), 

If  bei*b  A£AC  fblflH  tA  AOHAig  If  HIAfgAlt), 

If  ingeAH  TI105  ™^f  beite  teAptA  ajac, 

111A  t^lAlf-fe  AHOHH  CA  COHIAftA  A^AHI  OfC  ; 

CA  CHt  flOHH  AJHf  *6 A f Hit  gtAfA  AJJAC 
T)A  CocAh  ’oeAg  it>’  cut  bHi*be  bACAttAb, 
tYlAf  bbA*b  beAt-HA-bo  no  fbf  1 n^AffAite: 

If  *oei>6eAHA6  Afeif  *00  tAbAif  ah  5At)Af  ofc  ; 

X)0  tAbAif  AH  HAOfgAC  ’f a’  bHff A1C1H  *001ltl1H  OfC  \ 

If  CH  IT)’  “ bAO^AltJe  AOHAIf  ” Af  f HT)  HA  ^COlttCe^ 

’S  50  fAbAif  5AH  bbite  50  bfAt  50  bfA^Aif  me; 

X)0  geAttAlf  T>AH1-fA,  A£Hf  T)’lHHf1f  bfbAg  T>AH1,- 
50  mbeiteA  fomAm-f  a a$  cfb  ha  gcAOf aC  ; 

T)o  teigeAf  feAT)  A$Hf  cfi  bbAt)  stAotiAb  bnjjAC* 

’S  HI  bf  H Af  Af  AHH  AbC  HAH  a’  Hlbltl’b. 

*Oo  geAttAlf  T)AH1-fA,  HI  bA  *6eACA1f  T>H1C, 
loiHgeAf  oif  f a CfAHH-feoit  AifgiT)  ; 

X)A  bAite  Ae&s  *°°  bAitcib  rhAfgAit)  ; 

If  CHIfC  bfeij  AOtt)A  coif  CAOb  HA  fAlff^e* 


The  Grief  of  a GirVs  Heart: 
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That  crying  will  rise  up 
To  God  that  is  above ; 

It  is  not  long  till  every  curse 
Comes  to  His  ears. 

Every  single  tear 

Shall  have  power  in  that  day, 

To  whelm  a warship 
In  the  great  deep. 

And  they  shall  fall  for  a curse 
Heavily  upon  the  people 

Who  have  left  Africa  a waste 
And  the  Boers  in  poverty. 


190I. 


THE  GRIEF  OF  A GIRL’S  HEART. 

O Donall  og,  if  you  go  across  the  sea,  bring  myself  with  you  and 
do  not  forget  it;  and  you  will  have  a sweetheart  for  fair  days  and 

market  days,  and  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Greece  beside  you  at 

night. 

It  is  late  last  night  the  dog  was  speaking  of  you;  the  snipe  was 
speaking  of  you  in  her  deep  marsh.  It  is  you  are  the  lonely  bird 
through  the  woods;  and  that  you  may  be  without  a mate  until  you 
find  me. 

You  promised  me,  and  you  said  a lie  to  me,  that  you  would  be 

before  me  where  the  sheep  are  flocked;  I gave  a whistle  and  three 

hundred  cries  to  you,  and  I found  nothing  there  but  a bleating  lamb. 

You  promised  me  a thing  that  was  hard  for  you,  a ship  of  gold 
under  a silver  mast ; twelve  towns  with  a market  in  all  of  them,  and 
a fine  white  court  by  the  side  of  the  sea. 
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Cuiha  Cfoibe  CaiIih. 


*Oo  geAttAif  *OAm-fA,  n?  HAf  b’fbi*oif, 

50  *ocuibft.d  tAiminne  no  bfoiceAn  eifj;  *oAtn  ; 

Eo  *ocuibftA  bfo^A  *00  bfoiceAn  bAH  *OAtn  ; 

If  cutAit)  *oo’h  Cfio*OA  bA  t)AOife  1 n6ifinn. 

A *6omnAitt  615,  b’feAff  time  mife  a$ac 
5T1a  beAn  tiAfAt  tiAibfeAb  lomAfCAb  ; 

T)o  bftit)f aihh  bo  Aj;tif  *oo-t;bAnAinn  cui^eAn  *omc  ; 

If,  x>&  mb^t)  bftiAit)  b,  no  btiAitpinn  buitte  teAc. 

Ob,  obon,  A5«f  m te  bocfAf, 

"UifeAfbA  bit),  *0150,  ha  co*otACA,' 

£a  troeAff  t)Atiif a belt  CAtiAit>e  cfiubAVbA  ; 

/Abe  5fAt)  fif  615  if  b bfeoit)  50  pottuf  me  ! 

If  mob  Af  mAitbti  *oo  bomiAC-fA  ah  c-oi^feAf 
Af  mu  in  bApAitt  A5  5 Ab  Ait  Ati  botAif  ; 

THof  t>fui*o  fb  tiom  if  mof  bmp  pe  fepot)  ofm  ; 

*S  Af  mo  bAfAt)  AbAite  t)Am  ’f  eAt)  *00  goiteAf  mo  AotAinj 

’lltiAif  tbit)im-fe  fein  50  CobAp  ah  tlAigHif, 

Smbim  fiof  A5  *obAHAm  buAt)AftA, 

tltiAip  bim  ah  fAojAt  if  ha  feicim  mo  buAbAitt; 

Eo  fAlb  f£Alt  AH  OlHAlp  1 HlbAff  A 5fUAt)flA; 

Si  tit)  b ah  T)otfmAb  *oo  tti^Af  SfAt)  *6mc, 

X\h  T)omnAb  xnpeAb  foirh  ’OotfmAb  CAfgA  ; 

If  mife  Af  mo  jttiiHib  a’  tbigeAt)  ha  pAipe, 

’S  eAt)  bi  mo  *b.A  ftiit  a fiop-tAbAipc  ah  gpAt)’  times 

0 ! At)b,  a rhAitfiH,  CAbAif  mb  fein  *00, 

If  CAbAip  a bf mb  a^ac  *oo’n  cfAo$At  50  tbip  *oo ; 

6ifi§  fbiH  A5  lAffAit)  *oeipce, 

/A^uf  ha  $Ab  fiAf  ha  AHiAf  im’  biteAm; 

OtibAife  mo  rhAitpi'n  tiom  $ah  tAbAipe  teAC 
1n*oiu  ha  1 mbAifeAb  nA  T)ia  T)omHAi$, 

If  ote  ah  tpAt  no  tti 5 fi  fo$A  t)Am,’ 

’S  e “ *OUHAt>  AH  *00fA1f  e CAf  elf  HA  fO^tA.” 

CA  mo  bfoit>e-fe  bom  *otib  te  HAipne, 
tlo  te  stiAt  *otib  a bbAt)  i ^ceAfobAin, 

Tlo  te  boHH  bpoige  bbAt)  Af  HAttAib  bAnA  ; 

’S  stif  tieiHif  tiOHH  *otib  tiom  of  cionn  mo  ftAincej 

*06  bAimf  foif  t>1om,  if  *oo  bAiHif  fiAf  tnom, 

T)o  bAimf  forhAm,  if  no  bAinif  im’  *0iAit>  t)!om, 

*00  bAIHIf  E^AtAb,  If  no  bAIHIf  El^1^  *oiom, 

3S  if  fb-rhop  m’eA^tA  gup  bAimf  T)ia  *biom  ! 


The  Grief  of  a Girl's  Heart. 
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You  promised  me  a thing  that  is  not  possible,  that  you  would  give 
ne  gloves  of  the  skin  of  a fish ; that  you  would  give  me  shoes  of  the 
skin  of  a bird ; and  a suit  of  the  dearest  silk  in  Ireland. 

O Donall  6g,  it  is  I would  be  better  to  you  than  a high,  proud, 
spendthrift  lady : I would  milk  the  cow ; I would  bring  help  to  you ; 
and  if  you  were  hard  pressed,  I would  strike  a blow  for  you. 

O,  ochone,  and  it’s  not  with  hunger  or  with  wanting  food,  or 
drink,  or  sleep,  that  I am  growing  thin,  and  my  life  is  shortened; 
but  it  is  the  love  of  a young  man  has  withered  me  away. 

It  is  early  in  the  morning  that  I saw  him  coming,  going  along 
the  road  on  the  back  of  a horse ; he  did  not  come  to  me ; he  made 
nothing  of  me ; and  it  is  on  my  way  home  that  I cried  my  fill. 

When  I go  by  myself  to  the  Well  of  Loneliness,  I sit  down  and  I 
go  through  my  trouble ; when  I see  the  world  and  do  not  see  my 
boy,  he  that  has  an  amber  shade  in  his  hair. 

It  was  on  that  Sunday  I gave  my  love  to  you ; the  Sunday  that  is 
last  before  Easter  Sunday.  And  myself  on  my  knees  reading  the 
Passion ; and  my  two  eyes  giving  love  to  you  for  ever. 

O,  aya ! my  mother,  give  myself  to  him ; and  give  him  all  that  you 
have  in  the  world ; get  out  yourself  to  ask  for  alms,  and  do  not  come 
back  and  forward  looking  for  me. 

My  mother  said  to  me  not  to  be  talking  with  you  to-day,  or  to- 
morrow, or  on  the  Sunday ; it  was  a bad  time  she  took  for  telling  me 
that ; it  was  shutting  the  door  after  the  house  was  robbed. 

My  heart  is  as  black  as  the  blackness  of  the  sloe,  or  as  the  black 
coal  that  is  on  the  smith’s  forge ; or  as  the  sole  of  a shoe  left  in  white 
halls ; it  was  you  put  that  darkness  over  my  life. 

You  have  taken  the  east  from  me;  you  have  taken  -the  west  from 
me ; you  have  taken  what  is  before  me  and  what  is  behind  me ; you 
have  taken  the  moon,  you  have  taken  the  sun  from  me,  and  my  fear 
is  great  that  you  have  taken  God  from  me  1 


IQOI. 
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b^ti-Cnoic  elite  Arm  eg: 

(te  T)onntAt>  TYIac  ConmAfA.) 

\)eip  beAnnAtc  6m’  tpoibe  50  cip  nA  li- CipeAun* 
t)An-tnoic  CipeAnn  65  ! 

Cum  a mAipeAnn  *oe  fiotfAt)  Ip  a’p  Cibip, 

Ap  bAn-tnoic  CipeAnn  6$. 

An  Aic  u’o  ’nAp  b’Aoibinn  binn-gut  6An, 

ITlAfi  fAm-tpuic  tAom  A5  CAoineAt)  » 

’Se  mo  cAf  a belt  mite  mite  1 506m, 

0 bAn-Cnoic  CipeAnn  6$. 

t)it>eAnn  bAppA  bo^  fbim  ^p  tAom-tnoic  CipeAnt?, 
t)An-tnoic  CipeAnn  6$  ! 

’S  if  peAppA  nA  ’n  cip  fo  *oit  gAt  pt6ibe  Ann, 
t)An-Cnoic  CipeAnn  6$  ! 

T)ob  Apo  a coittce  ’p  bA  AipeAt  peiA, 

9S  a mbtAt  mAp  AOt  Ap  thAoitinn  geug 
C*  spAt)  A5  mo  CpoiAe  1 m’incinn  ptin 
T)o  bAn-tnoic  CipeAnn  6$.' 

U S^fpA  UonrhAf  1 *ocip  nA  h-CipeAnn, 
t)An-cnoic  CipeAnn  6$  ! 

A’f  peApAtoin  SY01>de  flA  ctAoibpeAA  ceuocA 
Af  bAn-tnoic  CipeAnn  0$  ! 
m’  pAOCuippe  cpoibe  ’f  mo  tuirhne  fseut, 

1a*o  as  5A^A^°1C  V']°V  $peim,  1110  teun  i 
’S  a mbAitce  'o’A  poinn  pA  ti'op  50  *oAop, 
t)An-£noic  CipeAnn  65  l 

Ip  pAipfins  ’f  if  m<5p  iat)  cpuAtA  nA  b-CipeAnn,- 
t)An-tnoic  CipeAnn  6$  ! 

A scbi“o  meAtA  ’suf  uAtCAip  A’stuAipeAtc  ’nA  ptAobA; 
Af  bAn-tnoic  CipeAnn  05? 

flAtAlt)  m6  Af  CUAIfC  no  If  tUAt  mo  fAOSAt, 

*Oo’n  CAtAm  beAS  fuAifc  fin  if  *ouAt  t>o  • 

’S  50  mb’peAffA  tiom  ’nA  “ouAif  *oA  uAipteAtc  6 
"belt  Af  bAn-tnoic  CipeAnn  0$. 


* Composed  whilst  the  poet  was  in  exile,  on  the  Continent  (at  Ham- 
burg), during  the  penal  regime.  The  name  Eire  (Ireland)  is  dissyllabic 
and  may  be  pronounced  as  “ eyrie.”  The  bard  was  born  at  Cratloe, 
Clare  County,  about  1710,  and  outlived  the  century.  In  spite  of  the 
penal  laws  against  education,  he  succeeded  in  acquiring,  at  home  and 
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THE  FAIR  HILLS  OF  EIRE. 

(By  Doncadh  Mac  Conmara.  Circa  1736.*) 
(Translated  by  Dr.  Sigerson  in  “Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall.”) 

Air:  “Uileacan  Dub  O.” 

Take  my  heart’s  blessing  over  to  dear  Eire’s  strand — 

Fair  Hills  of  Eir?  O ! 

To  the  Remnant  that  love  her — Our  Forefathers’  Land  ! 
Fair  Hills  of  Eir6  O ! 

How  sweet  sing  the  birds,  o’er  mount  there  and  vale, 

Like  soft-sounding  chords,  that  lament  for  the  Gael, — - 
And  I,  o’er  the  surge,  far,  far  away  must  wail 
The  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O. 

How  fair  are  the  flowers  on  the  dear  daring  peaks, 

Fair  Hills  of  Eir£  O ! 

Far  o’er  foreign  bowers  I love  her  barest  reeks, 

Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O ! 

Triumphant  her  trees,  that  rise  on  ev’ry  height, 
Bloom-kissed,  the  breeze  comes  odorous  and  bright, 

The  love  of  my  heart ! — O my  very  soul’s  delight  1 
The  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O ! 

Still  numerous  and  noble  her  sons  who  survive, 

Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O ! 

The  true  hearts  in  trouble, — the  strong  hands  to  strive — 
Fair  Hills  of  Erie  O ! 

Ah,  ’tis  this  makes  my  grief,  my  wounding  and  my  woe 
To  think  that  each  chief  is  now  a vassal  low, 

And  my  Country  divided  amongst  the  Foreign  Foe  — 

The  Fair  Hills  of  Erie  O ! 

In  purple  they  gleam,  like  our  High  Kings  of  yore, 

The  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O ! 

With  honey  and  cream  are  her  plains  flowing  o’er, 

Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O ! 

Once  more  I will  come,  or  very  life  shall  fail, 

To  the  heart-haunted  home  of  the  ever-faithful  Gael, 

Than  king’s  boon  more  welcome  the  swift  swelling  sail — 
For  the  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O ! 


on  the  Continent,  a mastery  of  classic  and  foreign  languages.  Besides 
short  poems,  he  wrote  a mock-heroic  ^Eneid,  detailing  his  adventures. 
In  his  old  age  he  became  blind,  and  the  Irish  teachers  and  pupils  in 
Waterford,  with  old-time  liberality  and  appreciativeness,  laid  a tribute 
on  themselves  for  his  maintenance. 
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tDAn-Cnoic  6ifeAnn  6$; 


S^AipeAnn  An  *ofu£c  Af  j;eArhAf  Aguf  feAfi  Attnj 
Af  bAn-Cnoic  CifeAnn  65  ; 

A^tif  ca^ait*  fin  ubtA  curhfA  Af  geusAib  Ann* 
Af  bAn-Cnoic  (SifeAnn  65. 

DiolAf  Aguf  fAtriA  1 ngteAnncAib  ceo 

’S  nA  ffotA  ’fAn  cfArnfA  a’  tAbAifc  Af  neout  $ 

A’f  nifse  nA  Siuife  a’  bftibc  ’nA  ftoig, 

Af  bAn-Cnoic  ^ifeAnn^ojj 

If  office  pAitxeAC  An  Aic  fin  61  fe, 
t)An-6noic  £ifeAnn  6$  ! 

A511  f cofAt)  nA  flAmce  a mbAff  nA  T>6ife* 

A rnbAn-bnoic  eifeAnn  65. 
t)A  bmne  ’nA  rnetifA  Af  teATMib  ceoit, 

Semm  ’guf  gernifeAt)  a tAog  ’f  a rnbo, 

Aguf  CAitneArh  nA  5f6me  oftA  AOfOA  ’f  65 
Af  bAn-Cnoic  £ifeAnn  65. 


The  Fair  Hills  of  Eire : 
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The  dew-drops  sparkle,  liks  diamonds  on  the  corn. 

Fair  Hills  of  Eir6  O ! 

Where  green  boughs  darkle  the  bright  apples  burn 
Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O ! 

Behold,  in  the  valley,  cress  and  berries  bland, 

W7here  streams  love  to  dally,  in  that  Wondrous  Land, 

While  the  great  River-voices  roll  their  music  grand 
Round  the  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O ! 

Oh,  ’tis  welcoming,  wide-hearted,  that  dear  land  of  love! 

Fair  Hills  of  Eir6  O! 

New  life  unto  the  martvred  is  the  pure  breeze  above 
The  Fair  Hills  of  Eir6  O ! 

More  sweet  than  tune  flowing  o’er  the  chords  of  gold 
Comes  the  kine’s  soft  lowing,  from  the  mountain  fold, — 

Oh,  the  Splendor  of  the  Sunshine  on  them  all,— Young  and  Old, 
’Mid  the  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  01 
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Se&X)Vl&: 

(Coif  ha  reineA-o  : pep,  tl6f a,  ^obmiic,  Site  beA^,  Caic  ni  bViuadAttA). 

PopA.  A pe^,  innip  pgeut  ’otiirin. 
pe$.  P’aiu  tiom  fin  ! Innif  pein  p^ent; 

5ob.  P i’t  Aon  mAit  innci,  a peg  ; b’peApp  tinn  *00  pseut-pAs 
Site.  T)ein,  a pe^  ; beibmib  AnA-focAip. 

peg.  11  ac  mAit  n Ap  pAnAip  pocAip  ApCip,  ’nuAip  bi  IPAbpA  nA 
n-OCc  ^Cof  ” AgAm  bA  innpinc  ! 

Site.  PI  Ap  pn  n!  pcAbpAb  CAic  ni  lOuAbAttA  At  Am’  ppiocAb.’ 
CAlC.  UbUgAlf  b’ClteAC  ! Pi  pAbAf-fA  Ab’  pplOCAb,  A CAltt 
iCin  ! 

gob.  PA  bAC  1 pCin,  a CAic  ; ni  pAib  AOinne’  *oa  ppiocAb  At  \ 
bA  teiginc  uippti. 

Site.  *Oo  bi,  Afcbm  ; Agup  tminA  mbeibeAb  50  pAib,  nl  tiu$- 
pAinn. 

P of  a.  AbAip  te  peg  nAb  tiuj;pAip  Anoif,  a Sbite,  *]  mnebpAib 
pi  p$eut  buitm. 

Site.  Pi  tiu$fA*o,  a pe*;,  pe  pub  imteocAib  0pm.1 
pe$.  PIA’p  eAb,  fins  Annpo  Am’  Aice,  1 bcpeo  nA  peubfAib 
AOinne’  tu  ppiocAb  $An  fiof  bom. 

CAic;  PibeAb  geAtt  50  bppiocpAib  An  cac  1.  A toice  bi^, 
beibeAb  f$eut  bpeAg  A^Ainn,  munA  mbeibeAb  cu  p£in  -j  *00  Cuib 
ti«5f  Aije. 

5ob.  6ipc,  a CbAic,  no  cuippip  a$  gut  1,  -|  beibmib  $An  p*;eut; 
PI  A CuipceAp  peAps  Ap  peg,  ni  mneofAib  pi  Aon  yseut  AnoCc; 
SeAb  Anoif,  a peg,  cA  £AC  AOinne’  cium,  a*;  bpAt  Ap  pgeut  uaic. 

peg.  £)i  peAp  Ann  pAb  6,  *j  if  t Ainm  *00  bi  Aip,  SeAbnA  ; ^ 
SpeufAibe  b’eAb  & ; bi  C15  beA$  beAf  ctutmAp  Aige,  A15  bun 
cnuic,  Ap  tAob  nA  poitine  ; bi  CAtAoip  fu^An  Aige  bo  bein  p6 
pCm  bo  p£in,  t bA  gnAt  teif  puibe  innci  urn  tpAtnbnA,  ’nuAip 
bibeAb  obAip  An  tAe  cpioCnuigte  ; ^ ’nuAip  fuibeAb  p6  innci, 
bibeAb  p£  Ap  a pApcACc;  t!)i  meAtbbg  mine  Ai^e,  Ap  cpobAb  1 
n-Aioe  jia  cemeAb  ; *]  Anoif  *j  Apif  CuipeAb  p£  a tAm  innci,  *j  tb^Ab 
pe  tAn  a buipn  be’n  mm,  *j  bibeAb  bA  co^Ainc  Ap  a fuAimneAfj 
t)i  cpAnn  ubAtt  A5  pAp  Ap  An  *ocAob  AmuiC  be  bopup  Aige,  1 ’nuAip 
bibeAb  CApc  Aip,  6 belt  a$  cogAinc  nA  mine,  CuipeAb  pe  tAm  ’fA 
CpAnn  fAn,  *]  tb^Ab  fC  ceAnn  be  ’fnA  b-ubtA^ib,  t b’lteAb  f 1 1 — 
Site.  O a CbiApCAif ! a pbeg,  nAp  beAf  t ! 
pe$.  Ciaco,  An  CAtAoip,  n6  An  rhin,  n6  An  c-ubAtt,  bA  beAf  ? 
Site;  Ar)  c-ubAtt,  5An  Arhpuf  l 
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SEADNA’S  THREE  WISHES. 

From  Seadna  (Shayna),  by  Father  Peter  CP  Leary. 

(By  the  Fireside — Peg,  Nora,  Gobnet,  Little  Sheila, 
Kate  Buckley.) 

Nora.— Peg,  tell  us  a story. 

Peg. — I’d  like  that.  Tell  a story  yourself. 

Gobnet. — She  is  no  good,  Peg;  we  prefer  your  story. 

Sheila. — Do,  Peg;  we  will  be  very  quiet. 

Peg. — How  well  you  did  not  keep  quiet  last  night,  when  I 
was  telling  “ The  dog  with  the  eight  legs.” 

Sheila. — Because  Kate  Buckley  would  not  stop,  but 
pinching  me. 

Kate. — You  lie ! I was  not  pinching  you,  you  little  hag ! 

Gob. — Don’t  mind  her,  Kate.  There  was  no  one  pinching 
her,  but  she  pretending  it. 

Sheila. — But  there  was;  and  only  that  there  was  I would 
not  screech. 

Nora.— Tell  Peg  that  you  won’t  screech  now,  and  she  will 
tell  us  a story. 

Sheila. — I won’t  screetch  now,  Peg,  whatever  will  happen 
to  me. 

Peg. — Well,  then,  sit  here  near  me  so  that  no  one  can  pinch 
unknown  to  me. 

Kate. — I’ll  engage  the  cat  will  pinch  her.  You  little  hussy, 
we  would  have  a fine  story  but  for  yourself  and  your  screeching. 

Gob. — Whist ! Kate,  or  you’ll  m.ake  her  cry,  and  we’ll  be 
without  a story.  If  Peg  is  made  angry  she  will  not  tell  a 
story  to-night.  There,  now,  Peg,  everyone  is  mute,  expecting 
a story  from  you. 

Peg. — There  was  a man  long  ago  and  the  name  that  was 
on  him  was  Seadhna,  and  he  was  a shoemaker.  He  had  a 
nice  well-sheltered  little  house  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  on  the  side 
of  the  shelter.  He  had  a chair  of  soogauns  which  he  himself 
ftnade  for  himself,  and  it  was  usual  with  him  to  sit  in  it  in 
the  evening  when  the  work  of  the  day  used  to  be  completed, 
and  when  he  sat  in  it  he  was  quite  at  his  ease.  He  had  a 
malvogue  of  meal  hanging  up  near  the  fire,  and  now  and  then 
he  used  to  put  his  hand  into  it  and  take  a fist-full  of  the  meal, 
and  be  chewing  at  his  leisure.  He ‘had  an  apple-tree  growing 
outside  his  door,  and  when  he  used  to  be  thirsty  from  chewing 
the  meal,  he  used  to  put  his  hand  into  that  tree  and  take  one 
of  the  apples  and  eat  it. 
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SeAtmA. 


Caic:  b’feAff  tiom-fA  ah  nun;  ni  bAinpeAt)  An  t-ubAtt  Ati 
c-ocfAf  De  t)uine. 

5ot>.  "b’feAff  tiom-fA  An  CAtAOif ; -j  Cuiffinn  peg  i n-A  fuit)e 
innci,  A15  mnfinc  ha  f^eut. 

peg.  If  mAit  Cum  plAmAif  tu,  a Jobnuic. 

50b.  If  feAff  Cum  ha  f^eut  tufA,  a ptieg.  Cionnuf  D’imti$ 
te  SeAtmA  ? 

pe^.  t a *0^  fAib  fC  A5  T)CAnArh  bfog,  tug  fe  p£  nDeAfA  nA 
fAib  a tuitte  ieAtAif  Aige,  nA  a tuitte  fnAite,  nA  a tuitte  cCifeAC: 
t)i  An  CAOibm  DCi*beAnAC  fuAf,  -j  An  sfeim  DbiteAnAC  cuftA  ; *] 
HlOfb  fUlAlf  *00  DUt  *1  A*6bAf  do  fOtAtAf  fut  a bpeuDfAt)  f£  A 
tuitte  bfog  *oo  *beAnAtfi. 

T)o  gtuAif  fC  Af  mAiDin,  -j  bi  cfi  f^ittinge  ’n-A  pocA,  *]  hi  fAib 
fC  aCc  mite  o’n  DC15  ’nuAif  buAit  Duine  boCc  uime,  A15  lAffAit) 
Deifce.  “ UAbAif  t)om  DeifC  Af  fon  An  cStAnuigteof  a,  -j  te  b- 
AnmAnnAib  *00  ttiAfb,  *]  CAf  CeAnn  “oo  ftAmce,”  Aff  An  Duine 
boCc.  Ubuj;  SeA*CnA  flitting  t»o,  *]  AnnfAn  ni  fAib  Ai$e  aCc  *CA 
fSitting.  T)ubAifc  fC  teif  fCm  50  mbfeiDif  50  HDbAnfAt)  An 
■oA  flitting  a $no. 

Hi  fAib  fe  aCc  mite  eite  o bAite  ’nuAif  buAit  beAn  boCc  uime, 
1 1 cof-noCcuijte.  “ UAbAif  “Com  con^nAt)  Ci^m,”  Af  fifi,  “ Af 
fon  An  cStAnuijteof a,  -j  te  b-AnmAnnAib  do  mAfb,  “j  CAf  CeAnn 
do  ftAmce.”  T)o  §tAc  cfUAige  di  e,  *|  tug  f£  flitting  di,  *| 
D’imti$  ff;  T)o  bi  Aon  f^ittm^  AtbAin  Annfom  Aige,  aCc  do 
tiomAm  fe  teif,  a bfAt  Aif  50  mbuAitpeAt)  fiAnf  Cigin  uime  do 
CuifpeAt)  Af  a Cumuf  a jno  a *6eAHAm.  tliofb  fADA  $uf  CAfAt) 
Aif  teAnb  i e A5  $ut  te  fUACc  i te  b-ocfAf.  “ Af  fon  An  cStAn- 
uisteofA,”  Aff  An  teAnb,  “ CAbAif  bom  fUD  615m  te  n-ite.”  t)f 
C15  ofCA  1 ngAf  Doib,  1 do  Cuaii!)  SeADnA  ifceAC  Ann,  -j  CeAnnuig 
fe  bfic  AfAm  “j  t«5  fC  Cum  An  temb  C.  ’tltiAif  fUAif  An  teAnb 
An  c-Af An  D’Atfuig  a *6eAtb  ; D’f Af  fe  fUAf  1 n-AifDe,  -|  do  tAf 
fotAf  longAncAC  ’n-A  fuititf  "j  ’n-A  CeAHACAib*  1 DCfeo  50  DcAinic 
f^AnnfAD  Af  SbeAtmA. 

Site.  T)i a tinn  ! a peg,  if  doCa  ^uf  tuic  SeAtmA  boCc  1 tui^e. 

pe^.  tliof  tuic  ; aCc  mA’f  eA*6,  bA  DiCeAtt  do.  Cbotb  tu  At 
A^uf  D’feuD  f£  tAbAifc,  DubAifc  fe  : “ Cad  C An  fA*bAf  Dume 

tufA  ? ” Aguf  if  £ ffeA^f  a f u Aif  f e : “A  SbeAtmA,  cA  T)ia 

buiDeAC  Dioc.  AmgeAt  ifeAD  mife.  If  me  An  cfiotbAt)  b- 
Ain5eAt  5Uf  tu^Aif  Dbifc  do  AnDiu  Af  fon  An  cStAn-uigteof a,  “j 
Anoif  ca  cfl  $uiDe  a^ac  te  fA$Ait  6 ‘Oia  ua  gtoife.  lAff  Af  *Oia 
Aon  cfi  juiDe  if  coit  teAC,  “j  geobAif  iad  ; aCc  c^  Aon  ComAifte 
Atb^in  AgAmfA  te  cAbAifc  duic, — ha  DeAftbuiD  An  CfocAife.” 


Seadna’s  ( Skayna ) Three  Wishes. 
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Sheila. — Oh,  my  goodness!  Peg,  wasn’t  it  nice? 

Peg. — Which  is  it;  the  chair  or  the  meal  or  the  apple,  that 
was  nice. 

Sheila. — The  apple,  to  be  sure. 

Kate. — I would  prefer  the  meal.  The  apple  would  not  take 
the  hunger  off  a person. 

Gob. — I would  prefer  the  chair,  for  I would  put  Peg  sitting 
in  it  telling  the  stories. 

Peg. — You  are  good  for  flattery,  Gobnet. 

Gob. — You  are  better  for  the  stories,  Peg.  How  did  it  go 
with  Seadhna? 

Peg. — One  day  as  he  was  making  shoes  he  noticed  that  he 
had  no  more  leather  nor  any  more  thread  nor  any  more  wax. 
He  had  the  last  piece  on,  and  the  last  stitch  put,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  go  and  provide  materials  before  he  could 
make  any  more  shoes.  He  set  out  in  the  morning  and  there 
were  three  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  he  was  only  a mile 
from  the  house  when  he  met  a poor  man  asking  for  alms. 
“ Give  me  alms  for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour  and  for  the  souls  of 
your  dead  and  for  your  health,”  said  the  poor  man.  Seadhna 
give  him  one  shilling,  and  then  he  had  but  two  shillings.  He 
said  to  himself  that  possibly  two  shillings  would  do  his 
business.  He  was  only  another  mile  from  home  when  he  met 
a poor  woman,  and  she  barefooted.  “ Give  me  some  help,” 
said  she,  “ for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour  and  for  the  souls  of 
your  dead  and  for  your  health.”  He  felt  compassion  for  her 
and  gave  her  a shilling,  and  she  went  away.  He  had  one 
shilling  then;  still  he  went  on  expecting  that  he  would  meet 
some  good  fortune  which  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  do  his 
business.  It  was  not  long  till  he  met  a child  and  he  crying 
with  cold  and  hunger.  “ For  the  sake  of  the  Saviour,”  said 
the  child,  “ give  me  something  to  eat.”  There  was  a stage 
house  near  them  and  Seadhna  went  into  it,  and  he  bought  a loaf 
of  bread  and  he  brought  it  to  the  child.  When  the  child  got 
the  bread  his  figure  changed.  He  grew  up  very  tall,  and  light 
flamed  in  his  two  eyes  and  in  his  countenance,  so  that  Seadhna 
became  terrified. 

Sheila. — Oh ! God  help  us ! Peg,  I suppose  poor  Seadhna 
fainted. 

Peg. — He  did  not,  but  then,  he  was  very  near  it.  As  soon 
as  he  could  speak,  he  said,  “ What  sort  of  person  are  you?  ” 
The  answer  he  got  was,  “ Seadhna,  God  is  thankful  to  you. 
I am  an  angel.  I am  the  third  angel  to  whom  you  have  given 
alms  to-day  for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour.  And  now  you  have 
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SeAbnA. 


“ A$nf  An  noeifif  tiom  50  bfAi§eA*o  mo  $mbe  ? ” AffA  SeAbnAj 
“ T)eifim,  5An  AriifAf,”  Aff’  An  c-Ain^eAt.  “ TZ&  50  mAit,”  AffA 
SeAbnA,  “ cA  CAtAoif  beA$  beAf  fn^An  A^Am  ’f  a bAite,  “j  An  nite 
bAitcm  a tA^Ann  AfceAb,  ni  pntAif  teif  fmbe  mnce.  An  bent) 
bnme  eite  a fmbfib  mnce,  Abe  m6  fern,  50  gceAn^tAib  fb 
mnce  ! ” “ “fAife,  fAife  ! a StieAAnA,”  Aff’  An  c-Ain^eAt ; “ fin 

guibe  bfeAg  imti$te  $An  CAifbe.  UA  bA  beAnn  eite  a$a c,  *|  nA 
•oeAfifiniT)  An  UfocAife.”  “ UA,”  AffA  SeAbnA,  “ meAtboijpn 
mine  A$Am  ’f a bAite,  “j  An  nite  bAitcm  a tA^Ann  AfceAb,  ni  fntAif 
teif  a bofn  a fAtAb  mnce.  An  Cent)  bnme  eite  a bniffib  tAm 
’fA  meAlt)oi5  fin,  Abe  mb  fbm,  50  ^ceAn^tAib  fb  mnce, — penb  ! ” 
“ O a SbeAbnA,  a SbeAbnA,  ni’t  f Af$  a$ac  ! ” Aff’  An  c-Ain^eAt: 
“ Tift  a^ac  Anoif  Abe  Aon  §mbe  AmAm  eite.  lAff  UfocAife  U)b 
t)o  c’AnAm.”  “ O,  if  fiof  bmc,”  AffA  SeAbnA,  “ bA  bbbAif  bom 
b beAfmAO.  UA  cfAnn  beAg  nbAtt  AgAm  1 teAt-CAoib  mo  bofnif, 
*]  An  nite  bAitcm  a tA^Ann  An  Cfeo,  ni  fntAif  teif  a tAm  do  bnf 
1 n-Aif’oe  “j  nbAtt  do  fCAtAb  -j  *00  bfeit  teif.  x\n  bent)  bnme 
eite  Abe  mb  fbm,  a bniffib  a tAm  ’fA  bfAnn  fom,  50  ^ceAngtAib 
fb  Ann — O ! a bAome  ! ” Af  feifeAn,  A5  f$AifceAb  Af  gAifibe, 
“ nAb  AgAm  a beib  An  fpofc  Off  a ! ” 

’rinAif  tAmig  fb  Af  nA  cficibib,  b’fenb  fb  fnAf  -j  bi  An  c-Ain^eAt 
tmcigce.  ‘Oem  fb  a rhAbcnAm  Aif  fbm  Af  feAb  CAmAitt  mAit,  tL 
fe  beifeAb  fiAf  Ca tt,  T)nbAifc  fb  teif  fbm  : “ pent  Anoif,  m’p 

Aon  AmA’oAn  1 n-Uifinn  if  mo  ionA  mb  ! T)A  mbeibeAb  efine 
ceAii^Aitce  A^Am  nm  An  bCACA  fo,  bnme  ’fA5  hAtAoif,  Dump, 
’fA’  meAtboig,  “j  onme  ’fA*  bfAnn,  CAb  b An  mAit  do  bbAnfAf 
fAn  oornfA  “|  mb  1 bfAb  o bAite,  $An  biAb,  $An  ■oeob,  $An  A15 
geAt)  ? ” til  cnif^e  bi  An  mbit)  fin  CAmce  fAibce  Aige  nA  tn, 
fb  fb  noeAfA  of  a boitiAif  AmAb,  ’fAn  ^ic  a fAib  An  c-AmseAt- 
feAf  fA*OA  CAot  “onb,  *]  b A5  stinneAtriAmc  Aif,  -j  ceme  bfeAfA  A5 
ceAbc  Af  a fnit  ’n-A  fpfeAbAib  nime.  t)i  b-A  AbAifc  Aif  mAf 
beibeAb  Af  poc^n  gAbAif,  *]  mei^iott  fAbA  tiAt-jofm  ^Afb  Aif, 
eifbott  mAf  beibeAb  Af  mAT)Ab  fnAb,  *|  efub  Af  boif  teif  mAf 
bf nb  tAifb.  T)o  teAt  a bent  -j  a bA  fnit  Af  SheAbnA,  “|  t>o  fCAt) 
a bAmc.  1 ^ceAnn  CAmAitt  bo  tAbAif  An  feAf  bub.  “ x\ 
SneAbnA,”  Af  feifeAn,  “ ni  $Ab  bmc  Aon  eA$tA  bo  belt  ofc  fbm- 
Amf a ; ni’tim  Af  ci  *00  biogbAtA.  13a  miAn  tiom  CAifbe  bigm  do 
beAnAm  bmc,  tja  ngtActA  mo  borhAifte.  T)o  hloifeAf  tn,  Anoif 
beA5,  t)A  fAb  50  fAbAif  ^An  biAb,  $An  beob,  ^An  Aif^eAC).  Uinb- 
fAinn-fe  AifgeAX)  bo  botAin  “onic  Af  Aon  bomgiott  beAg  AmAin.” 
“ A^nf  sfeAOAb  cfe  tAf  bo  f^Aifc  ! ” AffA  SeAbnA,  -j  tAims  a 
bAinc  t>o  ; “ nA  fenof  A An  mbit)  fin  t)o  f Ab  $An  ernme  bo  mitteAb 
tet)’  bnit)  gtmneAmnA,  pb  n-e  tn  fbm  ? ” “ If  cnmA  bmc  cia  n-b 

mb,  Abe  beuffAt)  An  oifeAb  Aif^iT)  bmc  Anoif  Agnf  beAnnbbAib 
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three  wishes  to  get  from  the  God  of  Glory.  Ask  now  of  God 
any  three  wishes  you  please,  and  you  will  get  them.  But  I 
have  one  advice  to  give  you.  Don’t  forget  Mercy.”  “ And 
do  you  tell  me  that  I shall  get  my  wish?  ” said  Seadhna.  “ I 
do,  certainly,”  said  the  angel.  “Very  well,”  said  Seadhna. 
“ I have  a nice  little  soogaun  chair  at  home,  and  every  dalteen 
that  comes  in  makes  it  a point  to  sit  in  it.  The  next  person 
that  will  sit  in  it,  except  myself,  that  he  may  cling  in  it ! ” 
“ Oh,  fie,  fie!  Seadhna,”  said  the  angel;  “ there  is  a beautiful 
wish  gone  without  good.  You  have  two  more.  Don’t  forget 
Mercy ! ” “I  have,”  said  Seadhna,  “ a little  malvogue  of  meal 
at  home,  and  every  dalteen  that  comes  in  makes  it  a point  to 
stick  his  fist  into  it.  The  next  person  that  puts  his  hand  into 
that  malvogue , except  myself,  that  he  may  cling  in  it,  see!  ” 
“ Oh,  Seadhna,  Seadhna,  my  son,  you  have  not  an  atom  of 
sense!  you  have  now  but  one  wish  more.  Ask  the  Mercy  of 
God  for  your  soul.”  “ Oh,  that’s  true  for  you,”  said  Seadhna, 
“ I was  near  forgetting  it.  I have  a little  apple-tree  near  my 
door  and  every  dalteen  that  comes  the  way  makes  it  a point 
to  put  up  his  hand  and  to  pluck  an  apple  and  carry  it  away 
with  him.  The  next  other  person,  except  myself,  that  will 
put  his  hand  into  that  tree,  that  he  may  cling  in  it! — Oh! 
people!”  said  he,  bursting  out  laughing,  “ is’nt  it  I that  will 
have  the  amusement  at  them ! ” 

When  he  came  out  of  his  laughing  fits  and  looked  up,  the 
angel  was  gone.  He  made  his  reflection  for  a considerable 
time,  and  'at  long  last  he  said  to  himself,  “ See  now,  there  is 
not  a fool  in  Ireland  greater  than  I ! If  there  were  three  people 
stuck  by  this  time,  one  in  the  chair,  one  in  the  malvogue,  and 
one  in  the  tree,  what  good  would  that  do  for  me  and  I far 
from  home,  without  food,  without  drink,  without  money?” 

No  sooner  had  he  that  much  talk  uttered  than  he  observed 
opposite  him,  in  the  place  where  the  angel  had  been,  a long, 
slight,  black  man  and  he  staring  at  him,  and  electric  fire 
coming  out  of  his  two  eyes  in  venomous  sparks.  There  were 
two  horns  on  him,  as  there  would  ^e  on  a he-goat,  and  a long, 
coarse,  greyish-blue  beard,  a tail  as  there  would  be  on  a fox, 
and  a hoof  on  one  of  his  feet  like  a bull’s  hoof.  Seadhna’s 
mouth  and  his  two  eyes  opened  wide  upon  him,  and  his  speech 
stopped.  After  a while  the  black  man  spoke : “ Seadhna,” 
said  he,  “ you  need  not  have  any  dread  of  me.  I am  not  bent 
on  your  harm.  I should  wish  to  do  you  some  good  if  you 
would  accept  my  advice.  I heard  you  just  now  say  that  you 
were  without  food,  without  drink,  without  money.  I would 
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SeAtinA. 


An  oifeAt)  teAtAif  A^nf  Coime.d’OfAit)  a$  obAif  tti  50  ceAnn  cff 
mt)UA*DAin  troeus,  Af  An  gcoingiott  fo — 50  *octocf.aif  tiom  An 
nAif  fin  ? ” 

“ x\$nf  m&  fbit)eit;im  teAC,  cA  f AgmAOiT)  An  nAif  fin  ? ” “ CA 

beA$  ■onic  An  Ceifc  fin  *00  cnf,  ’nnAif  belt)  An  teAtAf  i-Di^te  -j 
bei’btrri’o  A5  gtiiAifeACc  ? ” “ Oif  ^enfCuifeAt — biot)  ajac,  feic- 

eAm  An  c-AifseAt).”  “ Oif-fe  senfttiifeAt,  fent  ! ” X)o  Cnif  An 
feAf  *onb  a tArh  ’n-A  pocA,  “]  tAffAing  fe  ahiaC  fpApdn  mbf,  “j  Af 
An  fpAfAn  “oo  lei$  fe  AtnAC  Af  a bAif  cAfn  beAg  •o’bf  bfeA$ 
bnibe. 

“ pent  ! ” Af  feifeAn  ; *1  fin  ft  a t^m  *j  Cnif  ft  An  CAfn  *oe 
pi  of  ai£)  jteoitice  stemeAmtA  ft  fnitib  SbeAbnA  boiCc.  T)o  fin 
SeA*6nA  a t)A  t^irh,  -j  T>o  teAtA*OAf  a t)A  lAjAf  Cum  An  oif.  “ 5° 
feit)  ! ” Aff5  An  feAf  *onb,  a$  cAffAin^c  An  oif  Cilice  AfceAC  ; 
“ ni’t  An  mAfSAt)  t)eAncA  fbf.”  “ t>i'ot)  ’n-A  rhAfgAt)  ! ” Aff  a 
SeAtinA. 

“ ^An  ceip  ? ” Aff’  An  feAf  T>nb.  “ gAn  ceip,”  AffA  SeAbnA; 

“ X)Af  bfit;  nA  mionn  ? ” Aff’  An  feAf  T)nb.  “ t)Af  bfi$  nA 
mionn,”  AffA  SeAtmA. 


[An  oit)Ce  nA  t>iAi$  fin.] 


tlofA;  SeAt)  ! — a pej; — CAtriAoro  Annfo — Af  if — zS  fAotAf  ofm 
— biof  A5  fit — bi  eAgtA  Ofm — 50  mbeitieAt)  An  fgenl  Af  finbAt 
fomAm,  -j  50  mbeibeAt)  cm*o  ve  CAittee  A$Am. 

peg.  Am’  bfiAtAf  50  bfAnfAtriAoif  teAC,  a TIofA,  a tAoij.  fli’t 
1 bf a*o  o tAinig  5°bntnc. 

50b.  niAf  fin  *00  bi  cuipon  A^Am  X)A  t)ennArh,  "j  b’Ci^in  *oorh- 
fA  *0111  f 1 Af  leif  An  im  50  Pent  An  JeAfftA,  -j  ’nnAif  biof  a$ 
ceAtc  a bAite  An  com^Af,  ■oo  two  An  oit)Ce  ofm,  "j  geAttAim  time 
5nf  bAineAt)  pfeAb  AfAm.  t)iof  a$  cnnfminjAt)  Af  SeAt>nA  *j  Af 
An  of  Af  An  bfeAf  n*oub,  1 Af  nA  fpfeACAib  bi  a$  ceACc  Af  a 
fnitib,  “]  mb  A5  fit  fnt  a mbeitnnn  T)eit)eAnAC,  ’nnAif  tb^Af  mo 
CeAnn  *]  ca*o  *00  clfinn  Ate  An  fnx)  ’n-A  feAfAm  Af  m’  A$Ait)  AmAt 
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give  you  money  enough  on  one  little  condition.”  “ And,  torture 
through  the  middle  of  your  lungs ! ” said  Seadhna,  as  soon 
as  he  got  his  talk,  “ could  you  not  say  that  much  without 
paralysing  a person  with  your  staring,  whoever  you  are?” 
“ Y ou  need  not  care  who  I am ; but  1 will  give  you  as  much 
money  now  as  will  buy  as  much  leather  as  will  keep  you 
working  for  thirteen  years,  on  this  condition,  that  you  will 
come  with  me  then.” 

“ And  if  I make  the  bargain  with  you,  whither  shall  we  go 
at  that  time  ?”  “Will  it  not  be  time  enough  for  you  to  ask 
that  question  when  the  leather  is  used  up  and  we  will  be 
starting?”  “You  are  sharp-witted.  Have  your  way.  Let 
us  see  the  money.”  “ You  are  sharp-witted.  Look ! ” The 
black  man  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  out  a large 
purse,  and  from  the  purse  he  let  out  on  his  palm  a little  heap 
of  beautiful  yellow  gold. 

“ Look ! ” said  he,  and  he  stretched  his  hand  and  he  put  the 
heap  of  exquisite  glittering  pieces  up  under  the  eyes  of  poor 
Seadhna.  Seadhna  stretched  both  his  hands,  and  the  fingers 
of  the  two  hands  opened  for  the  gold. 

“Gently!  ” said  the  black  man;  “the  bargain  is  not  yet 
made.” 

“ Let  it  be  a bargain,”  said  Seadhna. 

“ Without  fail?  ” said  the  black  man. 

“ Without  fail,”  said  Seadhna. 

“By  the  virtue  of  the  Holy  Things?  ” (shrines : hence  oaths) 
said  the  black  man. 

“ By  the  virtue  of  the  Holy  Things ! ” said  Seadhna. 

(Next  Night.) 

Nora. — There ! Peg we  are  here again . There’s 

a saothar  on  me . I was  running.  I was  afraid that  the 

story  would  be  going  on  before  me,  and  that  I would  have 
some  of  it  lost. 

Peg. — Indeed,  Nora,  my  dear,  we  would  wait  for  you.  It 
is  not  long  since  Gobnet  came. 

Gob. — Yes,  for  we  were  making  a churn,  and  it  was 

necessary  for  me  to  go  west  with  the  butter  to  Beul-an- 

Ghearrtha;  and  when  I was  coming  home  the  short  cut,  the 
night  fell  on  me,  and  I promise  you  that  there  was  a start 

taken  out  of  me.  There  was  not  the  like  of  it  of  a jump  ever 

taken  out  of  me.  I was  thinking  of  Seadhna,  and  of  the  gold, 
and  of  the  black  man,  and  of  the  sparks  that  were  coming 
out  of  his  eyes,  and  I running  before  I would  be  late,  when 
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SeAbnA; 


— Ar\  ^otUin  ! Af  An  5cet>*o  AriiAfc  x>A  bcn^Af  Aif,  *00  tmbfAinn 
An  teAbAf  50  fAlb  AbAfCA  Aif  ! 

tlCfA.  A biArhAife,  a Jobninc,  Cifc  bo  bent,  i nA  bi  bAf  mbob- 
fAb  teb’  $ottAnAib  "]  teb’  AbAfCAib.  AbAfCA  Af  ah  ngottAn  ! 
pent  Aif  fin  ! 

5ob.  t>’6ibif,  bA  mbeibteA  pdn  Ann,  $uf  beAg  ah  fonn  mAgAib 
bo  beibeAb  ofc. 

Site.  peuC  Anoif  ! cia  acA  a$  cof^  An  fgtit  ? t)’dbif  50 
^CUIffeAb  CAlC  111  £)UACAltA  Ofm-fA  £. 

CAic.  tli  Cniffib,  a Site.  UAif  at)’  CAitin  itiAit  AnoCc,  -j  cA 

AnA-cion  AgArn  ofc.  TTlo  gfAb  1 fin  ! Illo  $fAb  Am’  Cfoibe 

ifci$  1 ! 

Site.  SeAb  50  bi'feAC  ! fAn  50  rnbeib  peAfg  ofc  ! -j  b’tibif  nA 
bbAfpA  “trio  $fAb  1 fin  ! ” 

tlof a.  Seo,  feo  ! fCAbAib,  a CAitlmbe.  mife  -j  mo  gotten  fA 
nbeAf  An  obAif  feo.  CAit  uaic  An  fcocA  fom,  a pe^,  -j  f^Aoit 
CugAinn  An  fgeut.  An  bpuAif  SeAbnA  An  fpAfAn  ? If  iombA 
buine  bi  1 fioCc  fpAfAin  b’fA$Ait  *]  nAC  bfUAif. 

pe^.  Corfi  tn At  -|  bubAifC  SeAbnA  An  f ocAt,  “ bAf  bfi'$  nA 
mionn  ! ” *oo  tAimg  Atfu§Ab  j;n£  Af  An  bfeAf  nbub.  T)o  note 
f£  A flACtA  flOf  *]  CfUAf,  1 if  1Ab  DO  bi  £0  btUICe  Af  A 

CCite.  tAinig  fofb  cfonAin  Af  a bent,  "j  do  teip  Af  SeAbnA  a 

beunAtn  aiyiaC  cia  ’co  a$  ^Aifibe  bi  fC  n<3  A5  bfAnncu$Ab;  ACc 
’nuAip  b’feuC  fe  ftiAf  ibif  An  bA  fuit  Aif,  bA  bobAif  50  bciucpAb 
An  f^AnnfAt)  ceubnA  Aif  a tAinig  Aif  1 bcofAC.  T)o  ting  ft  50 
mAit  nAC  A5  ^Aifibe  bi  An  blotriiuineAC.  til  feACAib  fC  fiArh 
foirhe  fin  Aon  bA  fuit  bA  rheAfA  ’nA  iAb,  Aon  peuCAinc  bA  rriAtt- 
uigte  ’nA  An  feucAinc  do  bi  aco,  Aon  CtAf  eubAin  Cotti  buf,  Cotfi 
*DfoC-Ai5eAnuA  teif  An  $ctAf  eubAin  *oo  bi  of  a ^cionn.  tllof 
tAbAif  fC,  -]  *00  f n’  fC  a biCeAtt  $An  a teiginc  Aif  $uf  tug  fC 
p£  nt)eAfA  An  bf AnncujjAb.  te  n-A  tinn  fin,  *00  tei$  An  feAf 
*onb  An  c-of  aitiaC  Afif  Af  a bAif,  -j  do  CoitiAifirh. 

“ Seo  ! ” Af  feifeAn,  “ a SeAbnA:  Sin  c6a*o  pnne  a^ac  Af  An 

5ceu*o  fSitting  tn^Aif  uaic  inbiu.  An  bfuitif  bi'otCA  ? ” 

“ If  tnof  An  bfeif  1 ! ” Aff a SeAbnA:  “ t)Ab  C6if  50  bfintim.’’1 

“ Coif  no  en^coif,”  Aff’  An  feAf  *onb,  “ An  bfintif  bi'otCA  % ** 
1 bo  genfint;  ■]  do  bfofotng  Af  An  nof Ann cti 5 Ab. 

“ 0 ! CAim  oiotcA,  CAim  bi'otCA  ! ” AffA  SeAbnA,  “ 50  fAib 
mAit  A^AC-fA.” 

“ Seo  ! m,A  ’feAb,”  Af  feifeAnj  “ Sin  ceAT>  eite  a^ac  Af  An 
bAfA  fgittins  tu^Aif  uaic  in*om.” 

“ Sin  1 An  flitting  tu^Af  bo’n  rhnAoi  a bi  cof-noCcuigte.’' 

a Sin  i An  flitting  tn^Aif  bo’n  mnAoi  uAfAit  CeubnA.’* 
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I raised  my  head,  and  what  should  I see  but  the  thing  standing 

out  overright  me the  Gollan!  On  the  first  look  I gave  it 

I’d  swear  there  were  horns  on  it. 

Nora.- — Oyewisha,  Gobnet,  whist  your  mouth,  and  don’t  be 
bothering  us  with  your  Gollans  and  your  horns.  Horns  on  a 
Gollan!  Look  at  that! 

Gob. — Maybe  if  you  were  there  yourself,  ’tis  little  of  the 
inclination  of  fun  would  be  on  you. 

Sheila. — See,  now ! who  is  stopping  the  story  ? Maybe  Kate 
Buckley  would  put  it  on  me. 

Kate. — I will  not,  Sheila;  you  are  a good  girl  to-night.  I 
am  very  fond  of  you.  My  darling  she  is ! My  darling  in  my 
heart  within  she  is! 

Sheila. — Yes,  indeed!  Wait  till  you  are  angry,  and  maybe 
then  you  would  not  say  “my  darling  she  is.” 

Nora. — Come,  come ! stop,  girls.  I and  my  Gollan  are  the 
cause  of  this  work.  Throw  away  that  stocking,  Peg,  and  let 
us  have  the  story.  Did  Seadhna  get  the  purse?  Many  a 
person  was  on  the  point  of  getting  a purse,  and  did  not. 

Peg. — As  soon  as  Seadhna  uttered  the  words — “ By  the  vir- 
tue of  the  Holy  Things!”  a change  of  apearance  came  on  the 
black  man.  He  bared  his  teeth  above  and  below,  and  it  is 
they  that  were  clenched  upon  each  other.  A sort  of  low  sound 
came  out  of  his  mouth,  and  it  failed  Seadhna  to  make  out 
whether  it  was  laughing  he  was  or  growling.  But  when  he 
looked  up  between  the  two  eyes  on  him,  the  same  terror  was 
near  coming  on  him  that  came  on  him  at  first.  He  understood 
well  that  it  was  not  laughing  the  “ lad  ” was.  He  never  before 
then  saw  any  two  eyes  that  were  worse  than  they,  any  look 
that  was  more  malignant  than  the  look  they  had,  any  forehead 
as  evil-minded  as  the  forehead  that  was  above  them.  He  did 
not  speak,  and  he  did  his  best  to  pretend  that  he  did  not  notice 
the  growling.  At  the  same  time  the  black  man  let  the  gold 
out  again  on  his  palm  and  counted  it. 

“ Here ! ” said  he,  “ Seadhna,  there  are  a hundred  pounds  for 
you  for  the  first  shilling  you  gave  away  to-day.  Are  you 
paid?  ” 

“ I should  think  I am.” 

“ Right  or  wrong!  ” said  the  black  man,  “ are  you  paid? 
and  the  growling  became  sharper  and  quicker. 

Oh  ! I am  paid,  I am  paid,”  said  Seadhna,  “ thank  you  / ” 

“ Here ! if  so,”  said  he,  “ there  is  another  hundred  for  you, 
for  the  second  shilling  you  gave  away  to-day.” 
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SeAbnA; 


“ PHa  bA  beAn  nAfAt  i,  cat)  *do  beip  cop-noccm$te  f,  -f  ca*o  *00 
beip  T)i  mo  p^ittin^  t>o  bpeit  nAim-pe,  -j  gAti  A^Am  aCc  p^ittin^ 
eite  i ti-A  T)iAit>  ? ” 

“ ttU  bA  beAn  nAfAt  i ! DA  mbeit)eAT)  a piop  a$ac  ! Sin  ! Ati 
beAn  nAfAt  *oo  mitt  mipe  ! ” 

te  turn  ha  bpocAt  p Ain  *oo  pAt>  *0o,  t>o  tAini^  cpit  Cop  tArh 
Aip,  *oo  fCAT)  An  T)pAnncAn,  *oo  tm§  a CeAnn  piAp  Ap  a mnineAt, 
•o’penC  p£  fuAf  inf  a’  ppCip,  tAini^  *opmC  bAip  Aip  ^ ct6T>  cuipp 
A|\  a CeAnnACAib; 

’tluAif  ConnAic  SeAtinA  An  lompAit  ti  fin,  tA im^  lon^nAT)  a 
CpoiT)e  Aip. 

“ Til  pntAip,”  Af  feifeAn,  50  neAtfignipeAC,  “ nO  ni  b£  feo  An 
CCat)  n Aip  a^ac  A5  AipeACcAin  ceACc  tAippi  pint); 

T)o  tbim  An  peAp  *onb:  Do  bnAit  p£  bintte  t>A  Cpnib  Af  An 

•ocAtAm,  1 T>cpeo  gup  Cpit  An  pot)  x>o  bi  p£  Coif  SeAbnA. 

“ CioppbAT)  ope  I ” Afp’  eipeAn;  “ 6ipc  *oo  bent  no  bAfgpAp 
tn  !” 

“ gA&Aim  pApbuti  AgAC,  a bnme  uAfAit ! ” App a SeAbnA,  50 
mo*0ArhAit,  “ CeApAf  50  mb’  CiTnp  $np  bpAon  beA$  t>o  bi  otCA 
a^ac,  b’pAb  ’f  gup  tn^Aif  ceA*o  pnnc  mAp  rhAtAipc  Ap  flitting 
■OAm.” 

“ CinbpAinn — -j  peACc  tjcbAT)  bA  -ociocpAb  tiom  bAinc  b’n 
•ocAipbe  *00  pin’  An  flitting  CCATmA,  aCc  ’nuAip  tn^Aip  uaic  i Ap 
fon  An  cStAnuigtebpA,  ni  p£i*oip  a CAipbe  *00  toe  CoibCe.” 

“ Astif,”  App  a SeAbnA,  “ cat>  if  5AT)  An  triAit  t>o  toe  ? tl  A 
puit  p£  Corh  mAit  A5AT)  CAipbe  nA  fgittmge  nT>  T/pAgbAit  mAp  c A 
p£?  ” 

“ UA  An  iomAT)  cAince  a$ac — An  lomAT)  Ap  pA*o.  DnbApc  teAC 
t)o  bent  *o’  CipceACc.  Seo  ! fin  £ An  ppApAn  Ap  pA*o  aj;ac,”  App’ 
An  peAp  *onb. 

“ Hi  beiTnp,  a T)uine  nAfAit,”  App  a SeAtmA,'  “ n^  beiT)eA*6 
■OAoitin  nA  bAimpipe  Ann.  Ip  iomT)A  t^  1 *ocpi  btiA“6nAib  T)6a5.* 
Ip  iomt)A  bpo5  bei*6eAT)  T>euncA  A5  “onine  1 scAiteAtn  An  rhbiT)  pin 
Aimpipe,  *]  ip  iomT)A  cumA  1 n-A  n-oippeAT)  pgitting  ■oo.” 

“ Y\A  bioT)  ceipc  ope,”  App’  An  peAp  *onb,  A5  enp  pmncA  s^ipe 
Af.  “ TAppAin^  Af  Corh  genp  1 n^ipinn  *j  ip  mAit  teAC  6.  tDerO 
pe  Com  ceAnn  An  t A T)CiT)eAnAC  t c4  pC  menu,5  YH  beit)  pnmn 
gnotA  a$ac  x >e  Ap  fAin  AmAb/’ 


Seadna^s  ( Shayna ) Three  Wishes.  3951 

“That  is  the  shilling  I gave  to  the  woman  who  was  bare- 
footed.” 

“ That  is  the  shilling  you  gave  to  the  same  gentlewoman.” 

“ If  she  was  a gentlewoman,  what  made  her  barefooted  ? and 
what  made  her  take  from  me  my  shilling,  and  I having  but 
another  shilling  left?” 

“ If  she  was  a gentlewoman ! If  you  only  knew ! she  is  the 
gentlewoman  that  ruined  me!  ” 

While  he  was  saying  those  words  a trembling  of  hands  and 
feet  came  on  him.  The  growling  ceased.  His  head  leaned 
backwards  on  his  neck.  He  gazed  up  into  the  sky.  An 
attitude  of  death  came  on  him,  and  the  stamp  of  a corpse  came 
on  his  face. 

When  Seadhna  saw  this  deadly  change,  the  wonder  of  his 
heart  came  on  him. 

“ It  must  be,”  said  he,  in  a careless  sort  of  way,  “ that  this 
is  not  the  first  time  with  you  hearing  something  about  her.” 

The  black  man  jumped.  He  struck  a blow  of  his  hoof  on 
the  ground,  so  that  the  sod  which  was  under  Seadhna’s  foot 
trembled. 

“ Mangling  to  you !”  said  he;  “ shut  your  mouth  or  you  will 
be  maimed!  ” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  sir,**  said  Seadhna,  meekly ; “ I thought 
that  perhaps  it  was  a little  drop  you  had  taken,  and  to  say 
that  you  gave  me  a hundred  pounds  in  exchange  for  a shilling.” 

“ I would,  and  seven  hundred,  if  I could  succeed  in 
taking  from  the  good  which  that  same  shilling  did;  but  when 
you  gave  it  away  for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour  it  is  not  possible 
to  spoil  its  good  for  ever.” 

“ And,”  said  Seadhna,  “ what  need  is  there  to  spoil  the 
good?  May  you  not  as  well  have  the  good  of  that  shilling 
as  it  is?  ” 

“You  have  too  much  talk;  too  much  altogether.  I told 
you  to  shut  your  mouth.  Here!  there  is  the  purse  entirely 
for  you,”  said  the  black  man. 

“ I suppose  there  is  no  danger,  sir,”  said  Seadhna,  “ that 
there  would  not  be  enough  for  the  time  in  it.  There  is  many 
a day  in  thirteen  years.  ’Tis  many  a shoe  a man  would  have 
made  in  the  lapse  of  that  portion  of  time,  and  many  a way 
he  would  want  a shilling.” 

“ Don’t  be  uneasy,”  said  the  black  man,  putting  a bit  of  a 
laugh  out  of  him.  “ Draw  out  of  it  as  hard  as  ever  you  can. 
It  will  be  as  plump  the  last  day  as  it  is  to-day.  You  wil] 
not  have  much  business  of  it  from  that  forward.” 
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utVf  AU  T)1  A A t)Ult>eACAS.” 

t>o  tAppAis  ’’OiApmuit)  a t)ui*om  t>ub  tionn  Ap  a pbcA,  7 *oo  fin 
buise  !,  -j  *o’imtis  -|  *00  buAit)  peipeAn  AnnpAn  50  meAtAtAbAn 
remeAt)  *00  bi  Ap  bApp  via  rpA$A,  beipeAp  Ap  rheAtAn  Aipri  -j  pbi*o- 
eAp,  pbi*oeAp  1 50  rpbAn  cius  reApuitie  ; At r “OA  tpbme  a ay lAt 
-3  *o a tiugA  -A  fbioeAt),  ni  pAib  mAit  *bo  Ann  ; pei*oeAp  a] up 
Apip  eite  niop  rpbme,  niop  riugA,  niop  reApuit)e  nA  beAn a,  Acr  *oo 
bi  a gno  ’n-A  pApAc  Aip,  mAp  x>o  bi  An  reAp  ion  £as  Anp  An  pppbis. 
"beipeAp  Ap  pppbis  eite  1 peibreAp  50  peApsAb  pumneAriiAit 

piobmAp,  *|  a fuite  Ap  t>eApstAf  At>,  1 pbiteAnnA  a mumit  com 
Acui£te  pin  50  pAbAT>Ap  1 peAbr  a bpteApsrA  : *oob’  pAnAc  *00  a 
fbi*oeA*o  Am.  t)eipeAf  Ap  An  pppeis  1 cAiteAf  ipreAb  1 scoirn- 
teAtAn  An  buAin  1,  A5  pAt>,  “ 50  fbitnt)  mAtAip  An  x\it>beippeopA 
txx  mAp  teinit)  ! ” 1 cn^tAp  buitte  t>A  boip  *oeip  *oo’n  bui*o  eite 
Do’n  remit)  -j  pcAipteAp  Ap  pu*o  An  bAm  1.  T)o  bonnAic  An  £111*0 
eite  £ T>ipeAb  *oonn  te  n-A  tinn  pm,  -]  *00  buipeA*OAp  Aon  utAt>- 
SAiptbi$  ArhAin  ApcA  *oo  tosfAt)  nA  mAipb  Ap  a n-uAigib.  6ipi$i*o 
tnte — An  mbi*o  a’p  nAb  pAib  1 n-A.  peAfAtn  *oiob — *j  cajaio  1 n-A 
timbiott,  a$  tubApnAi$  te  teAtAn-gAipe  -|  A5  pceApcAt)  Ap  a tAn- 
tribiott.  beipeAp  *ouine  Ap  pppbis,  *oume  eite  Ap  pppbis  eite,  t 
mAp  porn  *ooib  pi  Ap  plop  50  beApbAtt  rimbiott,  An  beAs  -j  An  mop, 
An  r-05  T An  c-AopcA  ; ^ peo  A5  p£i*oeAt)  ia*o,  Ap  bnAm  a n*oibittj 
A5  rnut  te  remit)  *]  reAp  *oo  bup  Apip  1 nsAb  pppbis,  -j  6 fiAp  oppA; 
*00  bpi£  sup  P5Ap  reot)A£r  te  sa£  pmeAbAi*o  010b  beAg  nAb  o ttiib 

tAt)A1p. 

<s  ArA  reme  im’  pppbiSTe>’5  AppA  neAb  615m: 

“ Sbi*o  teAr  a buAbAitt  ! ” AppA  bomnAtt;  “ CA  bpuit  ru  ?— 
p£i*o  teAr  50  'orASAX)  busAr.” 

•Oo  t£im  pb  *oe  tuit-ppeib  *|  tAimc  1 n-A  Aice — “ S6i*o  ! pbit>,  a 
•biAbAit ! ” Ap  peipion,  “ “j  nA  teis  An  pmeACAi*o  ion  eus — p6i*o  ! — 
Ap  *oo  bAp  p£i*o  ! ” 

tDo  this  An  buAbAitt  pceAprA  1 *oo  prop  oe’n  rpbi*oeAt); 

“ UAipbeAm  opu,  a t>iAbAit  ! ” Ap  peipion. 

T)o  tuir  An  buAbAitt  Ap  bAmit)  sAipit)  ; beipiop  pbm  Ap  An 
pppeis,  te  AmptAt)  i Aipc  bun  sA1t}  *o6SrAp  a bp*obs  *j  bAiteAf 
An  pppbis  UAt)  *o’iAppAbr.  Cuir  pi  Ap  An  mbAn  ; niop  bpi'p  pf 
AriiAbr:  CuipeAp  a bp*o6s  1 n-A  bbAt  te  coip  nA  pi'opA: 

“ UAppAis  ! rAppAis  Anoip  ! ” AppA  Aittteoip  615m  1 n*A  meAps.* 

T)o  bi  pb  Ap  buite, — beipiop  Ap  An  pppbis  te  n-A  tAitfi  btb,  •} 
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THE  THANKFULNESS  OF  DERMOT. 

By  Patrick  O’Leary. 

Dermot  drew  his  dark-brown  dudeen  from  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  him,  and  he  went  then  to  a smouldering  fire  which 
was  at  the  top  of  the  strand.  He  catches  a dying  coal  of  fire 
out  of  it  and  blows,  blows  it  strong,  quick,  fierce;  but  though 
strong  his  breath,  and  though  quick  his  blowing,  it  was  in 
vain  for  him.  He  blows  again  and  again  stronger,  quicker, 
fiercer  than  before,  but  his  labour  was  of  no*  avail,  for  the 
heat  had  died  in  the  ember.  He  seizes’  another  ember  and 
blows  it  angrily,  livelily,  wrathfully,  his  two  eyes  flaming, 
and  the  veins  of  his  neck  swelled  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
were  ready  to  burst;  his  blowing  was  to  no  purpose,  however. 
He  catches  the  ember  and  flings  it  into  the  centre  of  the 
harbour,  saying,  “May  the  devil’s  mother  blow  you  for  a 
fire!  ” and  deals  a blow  of  his  right  leg  to  the  rest  of  the 
fire  and  scatters  it  about  the  baton.  The  others  saw  him  just  at 
that  very  moment,  and  they  raised  one  wild,  ringing  shout 
that  would  wake  the  dead  out  of  their  graves.  They  all  rise — - 
such  of  them  as  were  not  standing — and  they  gather  round 
him,  breaking  their  sides  with  broad  mirth,  and  laughing 
their  level  best.  One  catches  up  an  ember,  another  another, 
and  so  on  of  all  the  rest  from  first  to  last,  small  and  big,  young 
and  old,  and  they  set  to  blowing  as  well  as  ever  they  could, 
fain  to  put  fire  and  heat  again  into  each  ember,  and  it 
impossible,  for  warmth  had  parted  from  each  little  coal  of  them 
all  but  a few. 

“ There  is  fire  in  my  coal,”  said  someone. 

“Blow  on,  my  boy!  ” said  Donal.  “ Where  are  you? — blow 
on  till  I come  to  you.” 

He  jumped  quickly  and  came  to  his  side.  “ Blow ! blow,  you 
devil ! ” says  he;  “ and  don’t  let  the  little  ember  die — blow! — 
for  your  life,  blow ! 21 

The  boy  laughed  and  stopped  blowing. 

“ Fetch  it  to  me,  aroo,  you  devil ! ” says  he. 

The  boy  burst  into  a fit  of  insuppressible  laughter;  himself 
seizes  the  coal  through  greed  and  burning  desire  for  a smoke; 
he  burns  his  thumb  and  throws  down  the  coal  all  of  a sudden. 
It  fell  on  the  baton;  but  it  did  not  break  though.  He  puts 
his  thumb  in  his  mouth  along  with  the  pipe. 

“ Smoke ! smoke  now ! ” says  some  arch  fellow  in  the  crowd. 

He  was  raging  mad.  He  seizes  a coal  with  his  left  hand 
and  blows  it  so  furious  that  sparks  flew  from  it.  He  blows 
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“tli  Af  T)ia  a t)uit>eAbAf.” 


fbioeAf  c6rh  bAiftinneAb  fom  1 gtif  4fpfbAb  ft:  Sb loeAf  Afff  ^ 

tbimeAf  fmeAbAio  oo’n  oeAf^-tAfAif  ifceAb  1 n-A  ubc,  niAf  00 
bi  bufttAb  a tbmeAt)  Af  teAtAt),  t oogAf  b L&itfeAb.  T)o  bon- 
$Aib  fb  5feim  Af  An  fpfeij;  -Am,  -j  bfu§Af  An  tAfAif  flop  1 mbbAt 
nA  pi'opA  "I  CAffAl^eAf,  CAffAl^eAf,-  CAffAi^eAf,  Af  CirniA  5«f 
ge^ff  50  fAib  oeACAb  a$  bifi§e  50  gofm  stofrriAf  n-A  ftAmAif- 
ci*Oib  Of  cionn  a binn. 

Annpan  00  bi  fb  Af  a toit:  T)o  fuit>  nA  t)AOine  50  tbif  a$ 

bfeitmu^At)  Af  An  muf  a$  tuAf5A*6  of  a scorhAif,  ] 6 a$  ceAbc 
ifceAb  50  meAf:  T)o  bi  T)brhnAtt  a$  oiuoAt)  a piopA  -j  $An  Aon 

‘oume  A5  ctif  bui^e  r\&  uaiO;  Tliof  b’fAOA  $uf  eifig  fCAitc  r>S 
piopA  ^rhAcc,  ’oo  tAffAi^  fb  i x>&\\  nooi$  Af  bn^tfi  a tiibitt,  Abe 
niof  b’fiu  *6uic  peubAinc  Af  An  n$At  beAjc;  b^if  ■oo  bi  A5  ceAbc 
AmAC  Alfa.  AnnfAn  *00  buip  fb  fSfugAt  Af  pbm,  if  poibeA^ 
nA’f  CeAn^Ait  a beAt  iobCAip  t)^  bbAt  uAccAip  te  001c  cAfpAigte 
Abe  ni  f Aib  bpi$  1 n-A  gno. 

“ ^AgbAt)  oume  ei^m  pbiceoip  oom — Af  fon  *06  pA^hAt)  ! ” Af 
feifion,  1 00  U115  fe  niof  outuigte  Af  An  ocAffAC  ; 1 n-A^Ait) 
beit  A5  bAinc  An  cfAtAbAip  Af  poll  nA  piopA,  if  AmtAit)  bi  fe  A5 
a OAinsmujAt)  Ann — gAn  comne  teif  $An  AimpeAf.  ^aoi  ‘beip- 
iot),  ’nuAip  ■oo  fiiAif  fe  An  fbAn  fgAptA  te  n-A  fAotAp,  -]  50  fAib 
A5  out  oe,  t>A  tpeme  U115  fe  bulge,  00  tog  fb  An  oiuio  Af  a 
bbAt,  *j  00  gtAoit)  50  bAiftmneAb  Af  *bume  eigin,  pbiceoip  o’p^g- 
bAit  00.  *0’imti5  cpiup  no  ceAtfAf  oe  buACAitti*6ib  50  puig 
pAifc  00  bi  t^n  oe  tpAitnimbib,  acc  00  bi  fe  fceAnng  mAit  uAit)- 
fAni.  T)’fAn  feifion  Ag  peiciorii  offA  50  ociocpAioif  tAf  11-Aif, 
Anoif  Ag  cuf  nA  piopA  ion  a beAt,  1 Apif  Ag  a bAinc  Af,  -]  Afi'f 
eite  A5  fAtA*b  a tuioin  mnci  o’feubAinc  a fAib  motAit  An  ceAif 
imtijte  Aifci.  ’tluAif  00  buAio  fuit  tAf  feiteArhAncAf  Ai^e,  00 
teim  fb  fem  tAf  btorbe  ifceAb  ; feo  A5  cuAfCAb  b Anonn  ’f  AnAtt, 
*1  biof  Af  a fuitib  te  fA^Aift  bun  pAjbAtA,  *6a  mb’fbioif.  T)o 
bi  fAt  ion  Aifiorh  Aif  fA  beAnn  CAinAitt — fUAif  fb  bfob  cuibeAfAb 
feAtnAf,  “|  00  fdtuij  1 scfo  nA  piopA  b 50  CApAit).  AnnfAn  tu$ 
fb  fo$A  f aoi  n-A  tAf f ac,  Abe  o’fAn  An  bfob  rriAf  a bi,  1 ni  boff- 
obAO  Af  a tunofACAib.  T)o  tfbAtt  fe  An  At-uAif,  acc  b’b  An 
f^bAt  cbAonA  b.  1 noeifiot)  fCfActA  Oo,  bfif  An  efAitnin  50 
cAittte  Aif,  ifcij  1 5Cfo  nA  piopA.  T)o  teim  fe  1 n-A  bAoif  buite 
tAf  btoitie,  ni  fAib  futA$  (=futAns)  nA  poitine  Ai^e,  “j  00  cAit 
An  oiuio  f ao  a ufbAif  AmAb  AnnfAn  muif  moif.  Ill  fAib  meAm 
Af  AonneAb  te  tieAgtA  bfui$ne,  mAf  00  bi  co£a  An  eotAif  aca  50 
teif  Af  >6omnAtt,  i cao  b An  fA§Af  b’eAt)  e,  ’nuAif  00  beibeAb 
fb  Amui$  teif  fem.  T)’  f An  nA  OAome  50  tbif  1 n-A  fuitie  50 
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again,  and  a spark  of  the  red  flame  jumps  into  his  breast,  for 
the  front  of  his  shirt  was  open,  and  it  burns  him  immediately. 
He  kept  his  hold  on  the  coal  though.  He  bruises  the  flame 
down  into  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  and  draws,  draws,  draws, 
in  a manner  that  soon  smoke  was  rising  blue  and  glorious 
in  wreaths  above  his  head. 

Now  was  he  perfectly  happy.  All  the  people  sat  looking 
at  the  seaweed  rocking  right  before  them,  while  it  was  coming 
in  fast.  Donal  was  smoking  his  pipe,  and  nobody  interfering 
with  him.  But  it  was  not  long  till  his  pipe  grew 
sulky;  he  pulled  it,  of  course,  as  best  he  could,  but  it  would 
not  be  worth  your  while  to  look  at  the  little  dying  fume  that 
was  coming  out  of  it.  He  then  put  a long  neck  on  himself, 
the  lower  lip  all  but  adhered  to  his  upper  lip  through  the 
strain  of  pulling,  but  his  work  was  to  no  purpose. 

“ Let  someone  get  a ‘ cleaner 1 for  me — for  God’s  sake,  let 
him!  ” says  he,  and  he  applied  himself  more  earnestly  to 
pulling,  but  instead  of  taking  the  dirt  out  of  the  hole  of  the 
pipe,  he  was  only  fastening  it  in  it — unwittingly,  of  course. 
At  last,  when  he  found  success  separated  from  his  labour, 
and  that  he  was  failing,  though  energetically  he  set  about  it, 
he  took  the  diuid  out  of  his  mouth,  and  called  furiously  to 
somebody  to  fetch  him  a ‘ cleaner'  Three  or  four  boys  went 
to  a field  that  was  full  of  trahneens,  but  it  was  a good  distance 
from  him.  He  remained  behind  waiting  till  they  should  come 
back,  now  putting  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,  again  taking  it  out, 
and  again  thrusting  his  little  finger  into  it  to  ascertain  whether 
the  feeling  of  heat  had  left  it.  When  at  length  he  could  bear 
this  waiting  no  longer,  he  himself  jumped  in  over  a fence, 
he  commences  searching  hither  and  thither,  and  his  eyes 
blazing  through  madness  for  finding,  if  possible.  Luck  was 
his  in  a little  while.  He  got  a pretty  thick  brobh  and  shoved 
it  quickly  into  the  tube  of  the  pipe.  He  then  tried  to  pull 
it  back,  but  the  brobh  remained  as  it  was,  and  would  not  move 
from  its  place.  He  tried  again,  but  it  was  the  very  same  as 
before.  In  the  end  of  the  pulling,  the  trahneen  meanly  broke 
on  him  inside  in  the  tube  of  the  pipe.  He  jumped  out  over  the 
fence  blazing  mad;  he  could  not  keep  his  passion  in  check, 
and  he  threw  the  diuid  as  far  as  he  could  cast  it  into  the  great 
sea.  There  was  not  a tittle  out  of  anybody  for  fear  of  a 
quarrel,  for  they  all  knew  Donal  full  well,  and  what  manner 
of  man  he  was  when  he  would  happen  to  be  ill  at  ease  within 
himself. 
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“til  *Oid  d t)nit>edtdf,” 


cednn  pedtdit),  *j  dp  dri  bpedt)  po  bi  dn  mnp  dg  ’opni’oim  teip 
dn  t>cp^i$  50  bo$  pit.  Clinic  doti  conn  dm>&in,  1 noeipiot) 
nd  *Odtd,  00  tion  dn  ctidn  ftidf  50  bdic  te  mnp  fsoto^dt  pdbd 
•oedp^.  T)o  ppedb  ’Oomndtt  1 n-d  toits-fedfdm  i *oo  tdit  e pein 
dp  d spngd  dnudf  dp  tdpn  t>o’n  mnp  -j  do  bi  d$  d peiciot  te 
pnippe,  ’nudip  peo  ipcedc  conn  eite,  *00  tndit)  ted’pcndp  t>e  1 put 
fd  pent)  peipion  cmrhnedtfi  dp  don-nit)  (dtc  dp  dn  mnp)  do  pcndb 
dp  tei  dmdt  e it)ip  pnt  ped*6.  T)o  beic  *|  do  pspedt)  dp^cobdip, 
iitc  nl  pdib  bpeip  oedbdit)  dp  donne’ — nit)  ndp  b’longndt) — *ont 
bpinncdp  d Cdittte  Cnn  eipion  do  fdopdt). 

“ Cnipimip  idppdit)  dp  teit)  pndp  50  C15  ’Oidpmu’Od  teit,”  dppd 
pidpdp  pdop. 

“ 10eit)edt)  pe  biitce  pnt  d ppoiCt:it>e  tedtptige  pndp,”  dppd 
PdT)pni5  t)uit)e. 

“ Cnip  dn  pdicin  dmdt  *j  b’pent)  50  n^pedmotdt)  pe  6,”  dppd 
RliteAt  65. 

te  n-d  tinn  pin  *00  tim$  dn  bdiccedt^n  1 do  gtdoit)  1 n-^po  d 
Cinn  ’pd  $ntd  dj;  idppdit)  cdbpd,  d$  pAt),  “ x\p  pon  T)e  1 pdop  me  ! 
fdop  me  ! d t)dome,  pdop  me  ! 6 d tiid,  c^im  b^itce  ! pdop  me, 
pdop  me  opn  ! ” tli'op  pcdt)  pe  do  belt  dg  cdttdipiotc  mdp  pin, 
mdp  do  bi  nCt)dC  mdit  dige. 

“ Rd$d*o  -j  pnAmpdt)  dmdt  tnige,”  dppd  ’Oidpmnit)  tilde 
Amtdoib. 

“ tU  ceijpi$,”  dppd  nd  Ddome  50  teip  1 n-don  bedt. 

“ Rd^dt),”  dp  peipion:  “ tli  beitiedt)  d tnittedt)  d$  pentdinc 

dip  drmpdn  dmnig,  d$  pdgbAit  bdip  dp  dp  gcomdip.” 

Rn$  tTHtedt  ITIedCd  pndp  dp  bpottdt  d temedt)  -j  t)nbdipc, 
“ ttldipe,  50  oeirhm  ni  pdgdip,  ip  pdt)d  pndp  50  scnimnebcdinn  dp 
tn  tio^dinc  dmdt  Cni^e.” 

“ t)os  tnom,”  dppd  Oidpmnit),  “ bo^  *oo  gpeim  tnom.” 

“ tli  bogpd’o,”  dppd  ITHceAt  RledCd,  “ ni  beds  d bpmt  cdittte 
*]  pdin-pe  ipci$.”  Oi'pedC  Donn  do  beic  Oomndtt  *oe  Cdotpspedt) 
dmnij.  “ tli’t  donne’  cdittte  pop,”  dppd  ’Oidpmnit).  “ O05 
triom,  d oeipim  tedc,  bog  triom  ; ” dtt  ni  bogpdt).  Oo  pcpdc 
peipion  e pein  nd*b  *]  t)o  Cdit  *oe  d Cnit)  edOdij;  -j  *00  teim  ipcedC 
’fdn  muip  1 ’fdn  mup  ; *oo  fndim  dmdc  tnn  Oomnditt  t)o  bi  bed£ 
ndt  cdbdptd  1 t)o  pcpdc  ipcedc  teip  e dp  Cumd  ei£in  50  t>ci  dn 
cpAig.  tmc  Oomndtt  1 tdige  ’mdp  dp  50  *oc^inic  dp  dn  t>cdtdm 
cipm  -|  t)’  pdn  mnci  50  cednn  1 bpdt).  Tlndip  tdinic  pe  tw^e  pein, 
onbdipc  *ouine  eipn  teip  gnp  Cedpc  t)o  bnit)ededf  *00  bpeit  te 
t)id  1 t)Cdob  nAp  bdtdt)  e.1 
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All  the  people  remained  sitting  for  some  time,  and  during 
that  time  the  seaweed  was  drawing  near  the  strand  slowly 
and  gradually.  One  wave  came  at  long-last  which  filled  the 
harbour  up  to  the  brim  with  branchy,  long,  red  seaweed. 
Donal  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  flung  himself  on  his  hunkers 
down  on  a heap  of  seaweed,  and  was  freeing  it  in  a great 
fuss,  when  in  comes  another  wave  which  went  above  him, 
and  before  he  could  think  of  anything  (except  the  seaweed) 
it  swept  him  clear  out.  He  screamed  and  shrieked  for  help, 
but  there  wasn’t  too  much  haste  on  anybody — a thing  not  to 
be  wondered  at — to  go  at  the  peril  of  his  life  in  order  to 
save  him. 

“ Let  us  send  up  for  a rope  to  Dermot  Liath’s,”  said  Pierce 
Power. 

“ He  would  be  drowned  before  one  would  reach  half-way 
up,”  says  Paddy  Buidhe. 

“ Put  out  the  rake,  and  perhaps  he  would  catch  on  to  it,” 
says  Mick  Oge. 

Just  then,  the  drowning  man  screeched  and  called  with 
erect  head,  and  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  imploring 
aid,  saying,  “ For  God’s  sake  and  save  me!  save  me!  0 men, 
save  me ! 0 God,  I am  drowned ! save  me,  save  me,  oroo ! ” 
He  never  stopped  but  calling  thus,  as  loud  as  he  could,  for 
he  was  long-winded. 

“ I’ll  go  and  swim  out  to  him  him,”  says  Dermot  MacAuliffe. 

“ Don’t,”  said  all  the  people  in  one  voice. 

“ I will,”  said  he.  “ I won’t  be  any  longer  looking  at  him 
there  outside,  dying  before  our  very  eyes.” 

Meehawl  Meata  seized  him  by  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  and 
said,  “ Wisha  faith  you  won’t.  It  is  long,  indeed,  till  I’d 
think  of  letting  you  out  to  him.” 

“Let  me  go,”  says  Dermot  MacAuliffe;  “loose  your  hold 
of  me.” 

1 I won’t,”  says  Meehawl  Meata;  “ there  is  enough  lost,  and 
let  you  stay  inside.”  Just  then  Donal  screamed  with  a shrill 
shriek  outside.  “There’s  nobody  lost  yet,”  says  Dermot;  “let 
me  go,  I tell  you,  let  me  go,”  but  he  wouldn’t.  He  tore 
himself  from  him,  divested  himself  of  his  clothes,  and  jumped 
into  the  sea  and  into  the  seaweed,  swam  out  to  Donal,  who 
was  nearly  exhausted,  and  dragged  him  with  him,  some  way 
or  other,  to  the  beach.  Donal  fell  into  a faint  just  as  he 
reached  the  dry  ground,  and  remained  in  it  a long  time.  When 
he  came  to  himself,  somebody  said  to  him  that  he  ought  to 
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SeAtftin  Cbicmni 


*c  TU  t>1  itn  bo<>fA*d,”  Af  f eifion  ; “ vnA  edim  pdbdttA,'  til  Aft  T!)ia 
a btn*beA£Af,  mAf  tii  tnof  *00  bi  fe  im  ttifAm  ; •o’fdspAt)  AnnfAH 
AHitng  mb  50  tnbei*6inn  bditce,  rrmbcA,  ■]  if  beAs  ah  seAff AbtiAic 
*oo  btiifpeA*6  f£  Aif  Aiteif,  seAttAim-fe  *6tnc  ; acc  bei*beA*o  btii*b- 
eAb  *oo  >0iAfmAi>o  1TlAC/&rhtAoib,  Ati  feAf  stAn  5’tdncA,  btiAi*6  1 
n-eineAb  a tAittte  bun  mb  fAOfA*b.  A ! a tnnne,  md,  tditn  fdb- 
dttA, 

Tlf  Af  ’OlA  a btmbeAbAf  ! ,s 


seAttitin  cgicirm? 

[teif  ah  AtA if  O T)tiiniiin.] 

Tll’t  Aoti  tt$*OAf  *oo  finne  Ati  otfeA*o  te  Ceicinn  bum  tbi^eAHH 
if  tiCfi-jeAbc  *00  bon5bd.1t  beo  1 rneAfs  ha  n*OAoineA*b,  50  rnof- 
triof  ’OAome  teAtA  lilogA.  Tliof  b’eA*b  stif  fcfiob  SeAtftin 
feAtibAf  fb-beAbc,  fo-binnce,  Abe  51 if  btiif  fe  te  beite  1 ti-Aoti 
bots  Ariid.m  ha  ctiAifif  si*be  *oo  bi  te  f Agb-dit  Af  Cifinn  ttif  ha  feAti- 
teAbfAib.  Hi  f Atb  ctiAififs  eite  te  pA5bd.1t  borh  *oeAp;  borti 
ptnnnce  if  *oo  teAt  pb  Af  ptiAi*o  tiA  ope.  TH  fAtb  Aomne  ’h-a 
fcotdife  fo^AtiuA  nd.  fAib  eotAf  Ai^e  Af  fcdip  Cbionn,  if  ni  fAib 
cpiobnti$A*b  *oeAtiUA  Af  fcotdife  1 fcoit  50  mbeA*0  mACfArriAit 
•obAHCA  Aige  *oo’ti  “ bpopAf  peAfA.”  1 tneAfs  iia  *ociiAtAb  fim- 
pti*be  111  teornfA*b  Aoirme  AttifAf  *00  bup  Af  ah  scunncAf  cusahh 
Cbicmn  Af  gAbd.it  ha  b^ifeAHti  te  pApcotAn,  if  teif  ah  50111*0  eite 
’oo’h  cpeib  fin  CAp  teAf.  tii  teoififA*6  Aoinne  fbAHA*b  stip  cpbirn- 
eAt!)  te  tiAtAf  nitfie,  if  sup  cneAftns  ITlAoif  a bneA*b 

*f ah  6151PC  te  feAfCAib  De.  tHo*OAp  ha  *0A0iHe  peAtbmgte 
X)’flf1HHe  HA  f^eAt  f A1H,  if  bi  A H-Hf -tflOf  ’n-A  HlbbAt  ACA,  if  HI 
fAib  *OdH  Hd.  tAOlt)  5AH  CA^AIfU  blJIH  *OOf  HA  HlCf -$A1f51*0lb  Af  Af 
tfd.bC  CeiCIHH;  If  *0015  tlHH  H1HHA  HlbeA*6  5Hf  f5f10bA*b  AH 
**  £ofiif  peAfA  ” ha  beA*6  ctntrme  ha  feAn-Airrifipe,  nd.  AinmeAbA 
HA  feAH-ftAlt,  H-d  bAbCA  HA  teOHIAH  t QAt  bOtfl  AbA1*6  1 H*A15HeA*0 
HA  H*OA01HeA*b  If  blO*OAf  teit-bbA*©  btlA*OAH  6 f 01H. 

If  ffof,  50  “oeitiiiH,  50  fAib  ha  neite  feo  i teAbfAib  eite  Af  Af 
tbs  SeAtfuH  ia*o,  acc  Hl’t  iif-rhbf  *oof  ha  teAbfAib  feo  te  fAg- 
bd.1t  1 H*01H.  X)0  CAItteAHIAf  1A*0,  If  Cd.  AH  “ ^Ofllf  ^eAfA  ” ?H-Af 

meAfs,  sah  focAt,  sah  ticif  as  ceAfCAbdit  uai*6.  TAtriAtt  6 foin 
If  Af  eiSIH  “OO  bi  *OH1He  UAfAt  1 SCulSeA*b  ttftnflAH  Hd  fAib  A 1HAC- 
fArhAit  *oo5h  “ pofiif  peAfA  ” 50  ceAHArhAit  1 sco11^^*0  -Aise.  t)1 
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return  thanks  to  God  since  he  was  not  drowned.  “ Don’t  be 
bothering  me,”  says  he;  if  I am  saved,  God  is  not  to  be 
thanked  for  it,  for  ’tisn’t  much  He  was  in  my  care;  He  would 
leave  me  there  outside  till  I’d  be  drowned  and  suffocated,  and  it 
is  little  it  would  affect  Him,  I assure  you;  but  I will  be 
thankful  to  Dermot  MacAuliffe,  the  good,  decent  man,  who 
in  the  face  of  his  being  lost  went  fo  save  me.  Why,  man  alive^ 
if  I am  saved, 

God  is  not  to  be  thanked  for  it ! ” 


GEOFFREY  KEATING. 

Extract  from  “ Irish  Prose,”  by  Rev.  Patrick  S.  Dineen. 

No  author  has  done  as  much  as  Keating  to  preserve  litera- 
ture and  learning  amongst  the  people,  especially  the  people  of 
Leath  Mhogha.  Not  that  Keating  wrote  a very  accurate  or 
critical  history,  but  he  amassed  into  one  repository  the  accounts 
of  Ireland  given  in  the  old  books.  There  was  no  other  record 
to  be  found  so  neat,  so  well  constructed  as  his,  and  it  circu- 
lated throughout  the  country.  No  one  was  considered  a good 
scholar  who  was  net  acquainted  with  Keating’s  History,  and 
at  school  no  student  was  considered  finished  fill  he  had  made 
a copy  of  “ The  Forus  Feasa.”  Amongst  the  simple  country 
folk  no  one  dared  to  cast  a doubt  on  the  account  Keating 
gives  of  the  occupation  of  Ireland  by  Partholan  and  the  rest 
of  that  band  from  across  the  sea.  No  one  dared  deny  that 
Gaedheal  Glas  was  bitten  by  a serpent,  and  that  Moses  healed 
his  wounds  in  Egypt  by  the  power  of  God.  The  people  were 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  stories,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  them  were  ready  on  their  lips,  and  tnere  was  no  poem  or  song 
that  did  not  make  some  reference  to  the  great  heroes  of  whom 
Keating  makes  mention.  It  seems  to  us  that  had  “ The  Forus 
Feasa  ” not  been  written,  the  remembrance  of  by-gone  times, 
or  the  names  of  the  old  chieftains,  or  the  exploits  of  the 
heroes  would  not  have  been  half  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  as  they  were  some  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  things  were  to  be  found  in  other 
books,  from  which  Keating  extracted  them,  but  the  greater 
part  of  these  books  are  not  to  be  found  at  the  present  day. 
These  are  lost  to  us,  while  “ The  Forus  Feasa  ” is  with  us, 
with  not  even  a word  or  a letter  wanting  to  it.  Some  time 
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SeAtpun  Ceicintv 


ft  a$  n a DAomib  botCA  torh  mAiC  teif  ri a bUAiptib.  If  cuirhm 
tinn  ptin  pigeADoip  bote  do  rhAip  i nlAftAf  CiAppAibe,  n4p  rhbp 
i DceAnncA  DotAin  ha  boiDte  t>o  bi  ’n-A  feitb,  do  cAipbeAm  Dom 
a rhACfArhAit  do  Ceiritin  50  ceAnArhAit,  CAfCA  1 tinn-tADAt,  if  ^An 
•out  a$  pAifce  bpeit  Aip,  nA  DiogbAit  Af  bit  *00  btAnArn  Db.  t)A 
geAtt  te  teAbAf  nAorntA  e Af  a rheAf,  if  niof  DiorhAoin  do  bi  An 
teAbAf  fAin,  triAf  if  btAfCA  cpumn  t)o  bi  cuAipips  Af  $At  teAtanAt 
*oe  1 ^ceAnn  An  pit;eADbp a,  A^up  bA  DeACAip  AiteArh  Aif  50  pAib 
pocAt  Ate  pipinne  ’fAn  rheiD  do  fSfiob  Cticinn  Af  penmup  peap- 
f at),  Af  pAfColAn,  if  An  tuiD  eile  aca.  CA  cuirrme  Cticinn  pbp  1 
meAf5  *OAOineAt)  nAf  tti$,  if  nA  peACAit)  fiArh  a tuiD  fAotAif.  If 
*0615  teif  a tAn  50  fAib  DfAoiPeAtc  ti^in  Af  An  n*oume,  no  $up 
b neAtfi  do  tAimg  ft  turn  cunncAf  Af  peAn  do  tAbAipc  Dumn.  TH 
mof  An  c-ion^nAt)  gup  tpeiD  nA  DAoine  nAf  Dume  DAonnA  SeAt- 
pun. T)o  tfeib  §AttDA  do  b’eAb  t,  Ate  ’n-A  D iaiD  fin  bi  ft  iDip 
Hiberniores  Hibernicis  ipsis.  CAcoiticeAt  o tpoiDeiAtriAt,  Sa^adc, 
T)otcuip  *Oi ADAtCA  do  b’eAt)  6.  peAp  ttitjeAnncA  1 tAiDin  if  1 
teAbfAib  nA  n-AitpeAt  do  b’eAD  t,  if  tAit  ft  a tAn  dA  fAO^At 
’fAn  bPfAinc;  Ate  ’nuAip  D’fitt  ft-  a bAite  tu$  ft  t ptin  piiAf 
Af  pad  T)’obAif  nA  bOA^tAipe  te  DiogfAip  lon^AncAig  $up  cuipeAb 
puA^Aipc  feAtA  Aif,  ip  $up  b’tigeAn  Db  Dut  1 bpotAc  1 ^cutriAf 
Doitb  1 n^t^Ann  0AtAftAt.  If  t An  puD  if  lon^AncAige  1 mbeAt- 
aiD  SeAtpum  50  bpuAif  ft  tiAin  if  caoi  Af  nA  teAbAif  do  teApeuig 
uaiD  1 scoif  a feAntAif,  do  bAitiu^AD  An  £aid  do  bi  pAn  ip  puA$- 
Aifc  Aif.  *Oo  fiubAit  ft  50  ConnAtcAib  if  50  T)oipe,  Ate  ni  mof 
do  rheAf  *00  bi  a$  peAfAib  UtAD  nA  a$  ConnAtcAib  Aif.  1 ^cionn 
Cfi  nb  ceAtAif  *00  btiAt)AneAib  bi  An  “ popup  peAfA  ” 50  ttif 
cuptA  1 ^ceAnn  a ttite  Aige  (1631).  T)o  f^fiob  ft  pop  dA  teAbAf 
diaDa,  “ eotAif  S^iAt  An  Aipfinn,”  A^np  “ Ufi  thof-^Aoite  An 
t^Aip.” 

’OAtA  An  “ pofAif  “peAfA,”  copntngeAnn  ft  o’n  bpioftofAt,  if 
CA^Ann  AnuAf  50  1200.  UA  ft  tAn  do  feAn-pAnnAib  1 n-A  mbAitig- 
teAf  AinmeAtA  nA  *ocf eAb  T)o  cAinij;  50  b^ifinn,  ip  1 n-A  ^cuifceAf 
te  ttite  nA  btAtCA  do  bAin  teo.  CA  a bpuit  1 bpftp  *oe,  teif, 
Annpo  ip  Annpn*o  mntCA  te  AinmeAtAib  CAoipeAt  if  ptAit  if  a 
gcfAob  geineAtAt.  Hiof  teAp  SeAtfiin  Aon  ni*6  6 n-A  rheAbAif 
ptin  ; 5At  a *ocu5Ann  ft  *6uinn — nA  pgtAtcA,  nA  beAtef AiTbe,  nA 
5AbA-tCA1f,  nA  btAtCA  Af  ITHHf  If  Af  Cl'f — ptIAIf  ft  1AT)  JO  ttif  1 
f eAnteAbfAib  t>o  bf  pA  rheAf  a$  ottArhnAib  ip  pAiPib.  Hi  finne 
ft  Ate  iat)  *00  tup  te  ttite  ip  •o’AoncujAt).  T)A  mbeAp  ft  A5  Ait- 
P5fiobA*6  nA  neiteAP  pin  1 n*oiu,  Agup  a Ai^neAp  tAn  do  tti^eAnn 
nA  bAimpipe  peo,  ni’t  DeApmAD  nA  50  gcuippeAt)  ft  a tAn  Diob  1 
leAt-CAoib,  do  bpi'g  nA  bAineAnn  piAD  te  pif-peAntAf.  >Atc  DO 
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back  there  was  hardly  a gentleman  in  Munster  who  had  not 
his  copy  of  “ The  Forus  Feasa  ” affectionately  guarded.  The 
poor  people  as  well  as  the  upper  classes  had  it.  I myself 
remember  a poor  weaver  who  lived  in  West  Kerry,  who  had 
little  more  than  enough  of  food  for  the  passing  day,  showing 
me  his  copy  of  Keating,  which  was  fondly  wrapt  up  in  a linen 
cloth,  while  children  were  forbidden  to  handle  it  or  injure  it 
in  any  way  whatever.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a sacred  book. 
Nor  did  he  possess  it  in  vain,  for  that  weaver  had  an  accurate, 
perfect  knowledge  of  every  page  of  it  in  his  head,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  there  was  any  error  in  any 
word  Keating  wrote  about  Fennius  Fearsad,  Partholan  and 
the  rest.  There  is  a traditional  remembrance  of  Keating  still 
amongst  the  people  who  never  saw  or  read  his  work.  Many 
think  that  the  man  was  under  the  spell  of  magic  or  that  he 
came  from  heaven  to  give  us  an  account  of  our  ancestors. 
It  is  not  so  strange  that  the  people  believed  that  Keating  was 
not  a mere  human  being.  He  sprang  from  a foreign  stock, 
yet  he  was  among  those  who  were  “ more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves.”  He  was  a Catholic  of  heart-felt  sincerity,  a 
priest,  a Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  a man  versed  in  Latin 
and  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  and  he  passed  a good  deal  of 
his  life  in  France.  But  when  he  returned  home  he  devoted 
himself  altogether  to  the  work  of  the  Church  with  astonishing 
zeal,  until  he  was  hunted  and  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself 
in  a gloomy  cave  in  the  Glen  of  Aherlow.  The  strangest  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  life  of  Keating  is  that  he  found 
opportunity  while  in  a state  of  flight  to  collect  the  books  he 
required  for  his  History,  lie  travelled  to  Connaught  and  to 
Derry,  but  the  Ulstermen  and  the  Connaughtmen  paid  little 
heed  to  him.  He  completed  the  whole  “ Forus  Feasa  ” within 
three  or  four  years  (1631).  He  also  composed  two  spiritual 
books,  “ The  Key-Shield  of  the  Mass  ” and  “ The  Three  Shafts 
of  Death.” 

As  regards  “ The  Forus  Feasa,”  it  begins  at  the  very  be- 
ginning and  comes  down  to  1500.  It  is  full  of  old  verses  in 
which  the  names  of  the  tribes  who  came  to  Erin  are  mentioned 
and  in  which  the  exploits  with  which  they  were  connected  are 
recorded.  The  prose  portion,  too,  is  here  and  there  over- 
crowded with  the  names  of  chieftains  and  princes  and  with 
their  pedigrees.  Geoffrey  did  not  invent  anything  himself; 
what  he  sets  before  us — the  tales,  the  adventures,  the  invasions, 
the  exploits  on  land  and  sea — he  found  them  all  in  old  books 
which  were  held  in  esteem  by  ollamhs  and  seers.  All  he  has 
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pcpiob  pb  An  44  popup  peApA  ” eA  ^eAtl  te  epi  clbAt)  bliAtiAn  6 
pom,  A$up  nl  bion^nAt)  nA  pAib  An  oipeAt)  pAin  ArhpAip  i t)CAoib 
pipmne  nA  n-bAbe  po  An  cp At  pAin.  A^up  ip  mAp  An  ^cbAtmA  acA 
An  pgbAt  A5  cioptAib  eite:  UA  a tAn  bAbc  ip  eAhcpA  i peAnhAp 

nA  TlorhA  *oo  bpeit)  nA  RomAnAij;  50  biomlAn  1 n-Aimpip  thpsit  ip 
OibiT) — nA  pint  lonncA  Abe  nip  p^bAtCA  nA  bpiteAt).  Ap  An  nbp 
5C^AT>nA  ni  gbilteAnn  Aon  p^otAipe  Anoip  *o’bAbcAib  Plenppe  ip 
tloppA  A^up  *oA  leitbT)iit)ib  T>’eAbcpAit)ib  1 peAnbAp  nA  tDpeACAine; 

Abe  ’n-A  t>iAit>  pm,  ni  ceApc  a t>eApmA,o  50  mbionn  bunAt)Ap 
pipmne  inp  nA  p^bAtCAib  peo  *oo  gnAt.  lliop  bum  nA  pitiAe  p^bAt 
Ap  *ocuip  5An  t)eAttpAtfi  bi$m  *00  beib  Aip — nec  fingunt  omnia 
Gretce — clot)  50  gcuipceAp  teip  1 pit  tiA  mbliAt)An,  1 t>cpeo  nA 
bAitneobAit>e  b pA  t>eipeAt>.  t)’otc  An  bAit  Ap  tip  nA  beit>  uip- 
p^bAtcA  *oo’n  cpA$Ap  pAin  cpumni$te  ip  meApgtA  cpi*o  a cui*o 
peAnbAip.  t)A  borhAptA  b nA  pAib  pile  nA  pAiA  te  pinpeApAib  1 
meAps  a *OAoineAt>,  ip  nAp  mop  aca  a cAit  nA  a stoip. 

Ip  AlAinn  An  Tn'on-bpottAb  a buipeAnn  SeAtpun  te  n-A  “ popup 
PeApA.”  O ceAbc  An  “OApA  Tlenpi  auaII  bugAinn  ip  poitfie,  niop 
§Ab  pop  nA  puAirrmeAp  ua  bU5*OAip  SAjpAnnAig  Abe  a$  cup  piop 
bpbAgA  ip  p^bAtcA  Aitipe  Ap  Ap  nt)utbAp.  5ioppoit>  t>e  tDAppA, 
ScAnibuppc,  CAnroen,  PlAnmep,  ip  An  cpeAb  pAin  uite — ni  pAib 
uAtA  Abe  pmn  *oo  bup  pA  boip  Ap  *ocuip,  ip  6 teip  pm  optA,  pmn 
*oo  mAptu$At)  1 pcAptAib  pAttpA.  A$up  CAp  bip  Ap  bpeApAnn  *oo 
bAinc  tnnn,  bA  bpbA^uige  ip  bA  tApCAipnije  *oo  bio*OAp  ’nA  piAm. 
*Oo  tu^  SeAtpun  putA  ’pAn  T)ion-bpottAb  te  pumneArii  ip  te  peip$. 
*00  pcoit  pb  Ap  a bbite  An  pAimbip  mAptuijteAb  *00  buip  An  t)AppAb 
’n-A  teAbAp,  niop  pA^’pb  pumn  *oo  ScAnibuppc  $An  pbAbAt,  ip  epom 
b cuppAins  a tAirhe  Ap  CArrmen  ip  Ap  Spenpep.  5°  ’oeimm  ip 
SeAtt  te  5Aip5it)eAb  mop  bi^m  b — te  Com  CulAmn  no  Aicill — a 
tui*o  Aipm  gtbApeA  ’n-A  tAim,  eA’OAb  ptAcA  6 ifiultAb  cmn  50 
epoigtib  Aip,  ip  b A5  ^AbAit  te  TnogpAip  ip  te  ,oiAn-peip5  Ap  nA 
T)Aomib  beA^A  po  do  t>eApbui$  biteAb  1 gcomnib  a AutbAip,  ip  do 
mApluijg  a tfiumnceAp.  T)A  rnbeAt)  pb  Ap  mAipceAn  1 n*oiu,  tAbAp- 
pAt)  pb  pAobAp  bACA  *oop  nA  peAnbAitiib  acA  Anoip  pA  mbip-rheAp, 
Ap  ppou*oe  ip  Ap  ill ac  ArhlAoim,  ip  Ap  flume. 

A*oeip  pb  ’n-A  tnon-bpollAb  : — 

“ tli’t  pcAipiAe  *oA,  pspiobAnn  Ap  Gipmn  nAc  a$  iAppAit>  tobeA 
Agup  coibeime  do  tAbAipc  *oo  peAn- J^AttAib  A$up  *oo  $Aet)eAtAib 
bi*o  ; biot>  a piAtmuipe  pm  Ap  An  ceipc  do  beip  CAtnbpenpip, 
Spenpep,  ScAmbuppe,  flAnmep,  CAm*oen,  t>Apctit>,  tTlopipon, 
DAbip,  CAmpion,  Agup  $Ab  nuAt)-jAtt  eite  *oA  pgpiobAnn  uipte  <5 
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done  is  to  put  them  together  and  reconcile  them.  If  he  were 
to  re-write  these  things  now,  having  his  mind  filled  with  the 
learning  of  to-day,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  set  aside 
a good  deal  of  them  as  not  pertaining  to  true  history.  But  he 
wrote  “ The  Forus  Feasa  ” almost  BOO  years  ago,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  so  little  doubt  was  cast  on  the  truth  of  these 
events  at  that  period.  Such,  too,  is  the  case  in  other  countries. 
There  are  many  stories  and  wonders  in  Roman  History  which 
the  Romans  fully  believed  in  the  time  of  Virgil  and  Ovid, 
but  which  are  only  the  romances  of  the  poets.  In  the  same 
way  no  scholar  now  believes  in  the  exploits  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa  nor  in  such  like  wonders  in  the  History  of  Britain. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  tFat  there  is 
usually  a substratum  of  truth  in  such  stories.  The  poets  did 
not  originally  invent  a story  without  there  being  some  appear- 
ance of  reality  in  it.  44  The  Cretans  even  do  not  invent  all 
they  say  ” — though  the  tale  is  added  to  in  the  course  of  years, 
in  such  wise  that  one  would  not  recognise  it  at  last.  It  were 
not  well  for  a country  not  to  have  romances  of  this  kind 
amassed  together  and  mingled  with  its  history.  It  were  a 
sign  that  there  did  not  spring  up  for  generations  either  a poet 
or  a seer  amongst  her  people,  and  that  the  people  did  not  prize 
her  honour  and  glory. 

Geoffrey  prefixes  a splendid  'Apologia  to  his  44  Forus  Feasa.” 
From  the  coming  over  to  us  of  Henry  the  Second  and  previous 
to  that  date  the  English  authors  never  ceased  from  writing 
lies  and  disgraceful  calumnies  about  our  country.  Gerald 
Barry,  Stanihurst,  Camden,  Hanmer  and  all  that  tribe  only 
wanted  to  trample  us  under  foot  at  first,  and  since  that  failed 
them,  to  insult  us  by  fallacious  histories,  and  when  they  took 
our  land  from  us,  they  were  more  lying  and  insulting  to  ua 
than  ever.  Geoffrey  attacked  them  in  the  Apologia  with 
vigour  and  fury.  He  tore  asunder  the  insulting  rubbish 
Barry  had  put  together  in  his  book,  he  did  not  leave  much  of 
Stanihurst  that  he  did  not  rend  to  bits ; heav>  is  the  weight  of 
his  hand  falling  on  Camden  and  on  Spenser.  Indeed,  he  is 
like  some  great  champion,  like  Cuchulainn  or  Achilles,  his 
arms  ready  in  his  hands,  clad  in  armour  from  heacl  to  foot, 
while  he  strikes  down  with  zeal  and  fierce  wrath  those 
diminutive  persons  who  gave  false  evidence  against  Kis  coun- 
try and  who  insulted  his  people. 

Were  he  alive  to-day  he  would  belabour  with  his  staff’s  edge 
the  historians  who  are  held  at  present  in  esteem,  Froude, 
Macaulay  and  Hume.  He  says  in  the  Apologia : — 

44  There  is  no  historian  who  treats  of  Ireland  that  does  not 
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fom  dm dC,  lonnup  jupdbC  nop  bed^r.dC  dn  #piompottdin  po  £n!p 
as  fSpiobdP  6ipednndCdib  . : 3 3 if  e do  £mp  cnomdP 

dp  bCdfdib  po-tidoinedt)  as up  cdittedC  mbed^  n-uip-ifedt  d.p 
PCdbdipc  mdit-gmorh  rid  n-udfdt  1 npedpmdP,  dguf  dn  tiiCiP  d 
bdinedf  pif  rid  pedn-Jdetiedtdib  do  bi  as  diciugdt)  dti  oitedin  feo 
pid  n^dbdtcdif  nd  fedn-$ditt,”  *jc. 

If  mitnc  d soipcedp  dn  tlepopocup  ^dePedtdC  dp  Sedtnun, 
d£up  'V  Peitfnn  ^up  mop  d bpuit  do  CoprhditedCc  edcoptd  dpdon. 
Ud  cdinc  5edtpun  pedf,  fimptibe,  mitip-bpidtpdC,  mdp  Cdinc 
“ Atdp  dti  cSednCdif.”  SCdndip  dpdon  bdot-pocdit,  nedtfi- 
bfiogtfidfd,  nedm-fdiPmedmtd,  dCc  ’n-d  n-iondP  ded  pumnediii  if 
cdtdc  1 ngdC  Une  Pd  pcdptdib.  Cuipip  dfdon  ipcedC  nd  tiuip- 
f^Cdtcd  bdinedf  te  n-d  pcip,  $dn  drhfdf  do  cup  dp  d bpipinne; 
b’C  tlepopocup  dn  CCdP  pcdipiPe  do  Cuip  pednCdf  nd  n^p^sedCi 
n-ed^dp  if  1 sepumnedf,  d^up  Qiob  gup  b’fdPd  ’n-d  PidiP  do 
fSpiob  f£,  b’C  Column  dn  CedP  pednCdiPe  p’oppuig  if  do  Cedpcuij; 
1 ftdCc,  if  1 n-edgdip  pednCdf  nd  n^dePedt.  T)o  bdin  nd  pitiPe — 
nd  if  nd  tlomdndig — a tdn  df  pcdptdib  tlepopocuip,  dx;up 

’fdn  ^cumd  ^cedpnd  tug  CCicmn  mnbedp  d npotdin  pop  nd 
pitiPib  5de*bedtdCd,  p’AoPd^dn  Ud  tldtditte,  do  Sedj;dn  CtdpdC 
ITIdC  T)omnditt,  if  p’Oogdn  RudP.  ACc  m peicirmp  piogpdif  1 
PCdob  nd  fipmne,  nd  pedps  Cum  ndtfidP  d tipe  dp  dn  n^pedgdCj 
tMonn  pe  cium,  foedip,  peitfi  1 scomnuiPe  1 medfj;  pedpd  if  uip- 
fgCii,  et  quidquid  Grcecia  mendax  audet  in  historiis,  dC c m tCigpedP 
dn  ^debedtdC  pndinne  do  Cedpc  nd  do  edit  d tipe  te  n-d  pedpg 
ndrhdip. 

Obdip  lei$edncd,  poitiiin  if  edP  “ Upi  t)iop-$doite  dn  Odip,” 
tdn  do  pmudincib  pi dPd  if  do  mdCcndtn  pdiPmedtfidtt  dp  dn 
bedtdiP  Pdonnd,  if  dp  d CpioC:  If  longdncdC  dp  tog  pe  df  pedn- 

ugPdpdib  if  df  oibpedtdib  nd  tidom,  dgup  if  btdpcd  cd  dn  obdip 
dp  fdp  poinnee  1 tedbpdib  d^up  1 n-dttdib.  Ate  if  epom,  tdipin- 
edmdit  dn  Cdinc  ded  dnn  6 tuif  50  peipedP,  bioP  50  bfuit  fi 
tdfed  pudf  dnnpo  if  dnnfup  te  fs&dt  bed^  $pednnmdp  mdp  dn 
edtcpd  fdin  dp  “ Hide  Reccdn.” 

Obdip  dn-tCi$edntd  1 npidPdtu  if  1 nofdnndib  nd  bOd^tdife  if 
edP  “ eoCdip  S^idt  dn  Aifpmn.”  TH  tCip  *otiinn  don  u$Pdp  eite 
Cuipedf  dn  oipedp  fdin  do  tudipifg  dp  neitib  bdinedf  teif  dn 
Aifpednn,  Com  bedCc,  Com  emnee  fin  1 tedbdp  Pd  mCiP.  ACc 
fn-d  tednned  fdin,  cd  dn  Cdinc  Com  fimpti“6e,  Com  spednned,  Coifi 
bmn,  Com  bpiogmdp  fdin,  $dn  bdot-foctdib  nd  pdiAcib  edfed  gup 
fupd^pce  p’doinnedC  6 tCigedt)  guf  1 npiuj 
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endeavour  to  vilify  and  calumniate  both  the  old  English 
settlers  and  the  native  Irish.  Of  this  we  have  proof  in  the 
accounts  of  Cambrensis,  Spenser,  Stanihurst,  Hanmer,  Cam- 
den, Barclay,  Morrison,  Davis,  Campion,  and  every  other 
English  writer  who  has  treated  of  this  country  since  that  time, 
so  that  when  they  write  of  the  Irish,  they  appear  to  imitate 
the  beetle  . . . This  is  what  they  do,  they  dwell  upon  the 

customs  of  the  vulgar  and  the  stories  of  old  women,  neglecting 
the  illustrious  actions  of  the  nobility  and  everything  relating 
to  old  Irish  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  before 
the  English  invasion.” 

Geoffrey  has  often  been  called  the  Irish  Herodotus,  and, 
indeed,  both  closely  resemble  one  another.  Geoffrey’s  style  is 
pretty,  simple,  smooth  and  harmonious,  like  that  of  the  Father 
of  History.  Both  avoid  turgid,  feeble,  unsubstantial  words, 
but  instead  there  is  vigour  and  strength  in  every  line  of  their 
narratives.  Both  insert  the  romances  that  pertain  to  their 
country,  without  raising  a doubt  as  to  their  truth.  Herodotus 
was  the  first  historian  who  gave  a regular  methodical  history 
of  the  Greeks,  and,  though  he  came  long  after,  Keating  was 
the  first  historian  who  regulafed  and  arranged  in  proper  order 
the  history  of  the  Gaels.  The  poets,  both  Greek  and  Roman, 
drew  largely  on  the  accounts  of  Herodotus,  and  in  the  same 
way  Keating  gave  food  enough  to  the  Irish  poets,  to  Egan 
ORahilly,  to  John  Claragh  MacDonnell  and  to  Eoghan  Ruadh. 
But  we  miss  zeal  for  his  country  and  rage  against  her  enemies 
in  the  Greek.  He  is  ever  calm,  gentle,  steady  in  the  midst  of 
history  and  romance,  “ and  whatever  lying  Greece  has  the 
courage  to  put  in  her  histories.”  But  the  Irishman  would  not 
let  a particle  of  his  country’s  fame  and  right  go  undisputed 
with  her  inveterate  foe. 

“ The  Three  Shafts  of  Death  ” is  a deep,  learned  work,  full 
of  holy  thoughts  and  of  profound  meditation  on  human  life 
and  on  its  end.  He  has  drawn  with  astonishing  fulness  on 
the  old  authors  and  on  the  works  of  the  saints,  and  the  entire 
work  is  neatly  divided  into  books  and  sections.  But  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  style  is  heavy  and  Latin-like,  though  it 
is  occasionally  lit  up  with  a humorous  story  like  that  of  “ Mac 
Reccan.” 

“ The  Key-Shield  of  the  Mass  ” is  a work  of  great  learning 
in  theology  and  in  Church  ritual.  We  do  not  know  any 
author  who  gives  such  a full  account  of  the  things  that  per- 
tain to  the  Mass,  so  exact,  so  accurate  in  a book  of  its  size. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  the  style  is  so  simple,  so  delightful,  so 
melodious,  so  forceful,  without  turgidity  of  words  or  entangled 
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Soip  ti6  if  peAff  An  bAite- 

0 Aimftp  Cbitmn  AmiAf  mof  a tAn  bo  pfbf  bunA- 

bAfAb.  T)o  cuifeAb  AbbAp  eAbcfAibe  te  teite  Aguf  fgbAtcA  Af 
$niorhAftAib  AtAb,  A^uf  ni  mof  ’n-A  bceAnntA  fAin.  T)o  tui$- 
eA*oAf  tiA  ri«5,oAt|\  5Aet)eAiACA  Af  fAnnA  uo  if  da 

rhitif,  AOibinn  a ^cuit)  bAn  if  AiiifAn. 


Soif  nb  fiAf  if  peAff  am  bAite — An  CneArhAife. 

(te  h-tinA  m ^AifbeAttAig.) 

tli  fAib  An  finncebtfeAbc  i bpAb  Af  piubAt  nuAif  fteArhnui$  An 
CneAtfiAife  auiaC  uaCa  a gAn-fiof  boib. 

SiiAf  An  CAfAn  teif  as  bbAnAth  Af  tAoib  nA  n-AitttfeAb  bo’n 
oiteAn.  UtiiomAin  pb  Aif  50  btl  50  fAib  fb  Af  bAff  nA  rutbA. 
T)o  fCAb  fb  Annfin.  tpbAn  tAibip  An  peAf  b,  *00  bi  An 

Aoif  A5  ceAnnAb  50  bAinjeAn  Aif,  -j  niop  mifbe  *66  a p^it  bo 
tei^eAn. 

t>tu  An  geAlAd  50  tiAfb  ’fA  ppbif,  A511  f bo  b’pbibif  An  c-oiteAn 
A^tif  An  fAiff$e  b’peicpm  50  ^tAn  poiteif. 

T)o  b’Atuinn  cium  An  c-AthAfc  bo  bi  of  a borhAif  aitiaC,  Abe 
ipci$  1 gcpoibe  An  efeAn-fip  bo  bi  AnpAb  Af  piubAt.  t>’AthtAib 
* nAp  Aipi£  pb  a born  *oeAf  if  bo  fAtfituij;  An  borhAn  1 n-A  timbioLU 
til  f Alb  A flOf  AbC  A5  T)1A  AlflAin  CAT)  T>0  bi  ’$A  fUAtAb. 

CbfAit  fe  a tArhA  of  cionn  a bmn,  A^jup  AbubAipc  of  Apb  : 

“ tiom  pbm  if  eAb  b ! tiom-fA  AtuAin  ! tli  puit  ban-bAine  as 
bume  Af  bib  eite  teif.  T)’iocAf  50  mAib  Af — 50  biAn-rhAit  ! ” 

Af  AgAlb  teif  Af  If  A5  fiubAt  A£Uf  A$  flp-flUbAt,  T)1feAb  if  bA 
mbbAb  ’n-A  Ai^neAb  pcoipm  a bpoibe  *00  tAgbujAb  Af  An  nof 
foin. 

tli'of  b’f at)a  *06  as  imteAbc  mAf  fin  50  bui  s°  f^ib  T&  1 ^S^p 
T)0  nA  tiAittcfeAbAib. 

Annfoin  bo  pcAb  pb  50  hobAnn,  mAf  bA  *6015  teif  s°  ^cuAtAib 
fb  51st  T)ume  bi^m.  Chuip  fe  ctuAf  le  bbifceAbc  Aif  fem,  A^uf 
T)o  b’AmtAib)  *o’eif  A^Ab)  T)’Amfif  50  fAib  fe  cinnce  ’n-A  bAoib. 
5nb  mn^  as  caoi  *00  b’eAb)  e,  ^An  50. 

X\f  mbfeAtnugAb)  bo  Af  An  Aif *o  Af  a T)CAini5  An  fuAim.  b^  tbif 
bo,  f^AtAm  beA5  uAib,  T>uine  eigeAn  teA^bA  teif  Ah  ^ctAibe. 

T)hfuiT)  fb  teif  An  aic,  Aguf  T)’Aifi$(fb  $An  moitt  $uf  b’l  ITlAife 
t)hAn  *oo  bi  Ann  foithe. 

Hi  fAib  a fiof  Aici  *oume  nA  T)AonbAibe  bo  belt  1 n-A  hAice, 
Aj;uf  T)o  pfeAb  fi  te  neAfb  fgeoin  nuAif  bo  teAg  fb  a tArii  Af  A 
ceAnn. 
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expressions,  that  anyone  might  easily  read  it  even  at  the 
present  day. 

Prom  Keating’s  time  onward  not  much  original  prose  was 
written.  A number  of  adventures  and  stories  about  the  ex- 
ploits of  giants  was  composed  but  very  little  more.  Irish 
authors  betook  themselves  to  the  composition  of  verse,  and 
sweet  and  delightful  were  the  poems  and  songs  they  composed. 


EAST,  WEST,  HOME’S  BEST. 

From  “An  Cneamhaire. ” 

By  Una  Ni  Fhaircheallaigh. 

(Miss  Agnes  O’Farrelly.) 

The  dancing  had  not  long  begun  when  the  Cneamhaire  slipped 
out  unnoticed. 

Up  the  path  he  went  towards  the  cliff  side  of  the  island. 
Still  onwards  until  he  was  on  the  top  of  the  height.  He 
paused  there.  Though  a strong,  stout  man,  age  was  pressing 
on  him,  and  he  had,  perforce,  to  rest. 

The  moon  was  high  in  the  sky,  and  the  island  and  the  sea 
could  be  plainly  seen.  The  scene  before  him  was  beautiful 
and  calm,  but  within  the  heart  of  the  old  man  a storm  was 
raging.  Thus  it  was  he  did  not  notice  how  beautiful  the  world 
seemed  about  him.  God  only  knew  what  was  oppressing  him. 

He  waved  his  arms  above  his  head  and  spoke  aloud : 

“ It  is  my  own ! Mine  alone ! Nobody  else  has  any  claim 
to  it.  I paid  well  for  it — right  well.” 

On  he  went  again,  walking,  ever  walking,  just  as  if  he  had 
it  in  his  mind  thus  to  subdue  the  storm  in  his  heart. 

He  was  not  long  walking  at  that  rate  until  he  drew  near  to 
the  cliffs. 

Then  he  stopped  suddenly,  for  he  thought  he  heard  some- 
body’s voice.  He  set  himself  to  listen,  and  after  a short  space 
of  time  he  was  certain  of  it.  The  voice  of  a woman  crying, 
that  it  was,  without  doubt. 

When  he  looked  towards  the  place  whence  the  sound  came 
he  saw  clearly  somebody  leaning  against  the  fence. 

He  drew  near,  and  perceived  at  once  that  it  was  MAire  Bhan 
who  was  there  before  him. 
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Soif  tid  flap  if  feAff  ah  bAite, 


“ tld  coff  tn£,  a teAtiAib:  lid  biot>  f AicteAf  oft,  tof  Af  bit ! ” 

HI  *6tlbA1fC  tTIdlfe  fOCAt,  AJUf  feo  Af  AgAlt)  0 te  tl-A  1 111*0 
tAince.* 

“ rn  ceAft  ‘oiiic,-  a itlndife,*  a fctif,  belt  Amtn£  i n-AonfAic  -j 
Ati  oibte  Atd  Ann:  Ud  An  cottittiA*OAf  A5  ftiifeAtc  tedc  ’fA  scif- 

■oin.” 

til  meAffAt)  tinneAt  3tif  b’t  ah  CneAtiiAife  *00  bi  A3  cAinc; 

“ tit ! a StitAmAif  ! An  ctifA  Atd  Ann  ? rid  bAC  Horn  ! CAit- 
fit>  mt  teismc  *oom’  ttn*o  bfoin:  t)tA*o  niof  peAff  *od  bdff  1 

SceAnn  cAmAitt.” 

“ x\tc  *otibfA*oAf  Horn,  a ttltidife,  stif  cn  ftw  Af  cionncAt  teif 
An  ctifAf  -j  An  Aif*oeAf  feoi  Ctiise  nAt  bfAnfd  A5  *oo  tfidtAif  ’fA 
mbAite  •)  A5  peA*OAf  f a*oa  ! ” 

“ Ctnse,  a n-eA*6  ? cd  fdt  50  teof  teif,  muif,  Ate  cia  An  rhAit 
belt  as  CAinc  Anoif  ? ” Af  An  eoifc,  *00  fit  nA  *oebfA  ttiti  -j 
tfom  fi  Af  gut  Af  if : 

tli of  tnif  An  CneAtfiAife  ifceAt  niffi  An  fAi*o  *00  teAn  fi  Af  belt 
A3  caoi,  Ate  miAif  “o’tifis  fi  m'of  citiine  Af  bAtt  *o’fMAffftn$  ft 
■ *61  cia  An  fdt  *61  belt  A3  imteAtc  Af  6ifeAnn: 

u lid  ceit  oftn  tm-teo  *oo’n  fifinne  ” Aff’  feifeAn  f a t>eoi*6: 
“ Ca*o  f aoi  n*oeAf a 50  bftnt  cu  A3  imteAtc  iiAinn  ? ” 

“ T)o  bfi§  30  bfint  eAfbAi*t  Aif5i*o  ofm  ” Aff  An  CAitin  bote: 
“ An  c>Aif5eA*o  ! An  c-Aif3eA*o  ! ” Aff’  An  CneArftAife  50  neAtfi- 
fOi5*oeAt,  “ ’S  e An  fstAt  ctA*onA  t 1 scorhnAibe  ; Ate  bio*6  ’fiof 
A5AC,  a tAiUn,  30  bftnt  a tdn  fu*oAi  ’fA  ’ooriiAn  niof  feAff  1 bfA*o 
’nd  aii  c-Aif5eA*o  fein.” 

tli  tns  ffldife  ffeA5fA  Af  bit  Aif,  *oo  bi  An  oifedt)  foin  lonsAn- 

CAIf  tllfflj 

“ tl At  bftnt  peA*OAf  A5AC  ! 99  Aff*  feifeAn  55  A5tif  nAt  tetf 
*otnc  e fin  ? *’ 

“ Ud — peA*oAf — A3AH1  ; if  fiof  btnc  t,  “ AffA  tTldife  1 n*oeif- 
eAb  nA  *odtAt,  ‘‘Ate — ni  ttnsirn  tu:  Hac  bftnt *o«it  A5AC  ftin  ’f^11 
Aif5eA*o  ? ^AbAnn  pdf  *oun  A5AC,  a StitAmAif  ; ni  ’$d  tAfAb  teAC 
Acdim,  tof  Af  bit.” 

“ tli  ftnt  focAt  bftise  Ann,  a mgeAn  6.  If  mof  1 mo  btiit  ’fAn 
Aif5eA*o  te  teAt-teAT)  btiAbAn,  Ate  ni  fAib  An  fStAt  mAf  fin  A5Atn 
fi  Am.  t)bi  td  eite  AgAm.  t)bi  me  05  *]  biof  1 n3fdt>  totti  mAit 
teAc-fA,  i b’fei*oif  niof  *ooimne  ’nd  mAf  Acdif-fe:  Ptiiof  bote,  i 

bi  fife  bote,  ffeifin.  'O’fdsbAf  mo  teA*o  ftdn  aici  *7  *00  bAiti- 
geAf  Horn  50  bxXimeifiocd  te  CAfndn  Aif 51*0  *oo  tnf  Af  mtnn  a 
teite  -|  te  beAn  uAfAt  *oo  btAnArh  *oom’  fpeif-beAn.  ’O’lmtigeAf 
Horn  fiAf  3tif  ffoiteAf  tAftAf  nA  Scdc  nAonctnsce;  CbAiteAf 
foinne  btiA*OAncA  Ann  *j  *o’tifi5  An  fAOgAt  tiom  50  seAt:  If 
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She  did  not  know  that  there  was  man  or  mortal  near  her, 
and  she  started  in  affright  when  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  head : 
“ Do  not  stir,  child.  Don’t  be  the  least  afraid.” 

Maire  did  not  say  a word,  and  he  proceeded: 

“It  is  not  right  for  you,  Maire  a stoir,  to  be  out  alone  this 
night.  The  company  are  watching  for  you  in  the  kitchen.” 
Nobody  would  think  it  was  the  Cneamhaire  who  was  talking. 
“ Och ! * Seamas ! Is  it  you  that  is  in  it  ? Don’t  mind  me ! 
I must  give  way  to  my  sorrow.  I shall  be  the  better  of  it  after 
a little.” 

“ But  they  told  me,  Maire,  that  it  is  you  yourself  are 
accountable  for  this  journey.  Why  would  you  not  stay  at 
home  with  your  mother  and  with  Peadar  Fada  ? ” 

“Why  is  it?  There  is  plenty  of  reason  for  it;  but  what 
is  the  use  of  talking  now?  ” Her  tears  fell  on  the  moment 
and  she  began  to  cry  again. 

The  Cneamhaire  did  not  disturb  her  whilst  she  wept,  but 
when  she  grew  calmer  by-and-by,  he  asked  her  why  she  was 
leaving  Ireland. 

“ Don’t  conceal  one  scrap  of  the  truth  from  me,”  he  said  at 
last.  “ What  is  the  cause  of  your  leaving  us?  ” 

“ Because  I am  in  want  of  money,”  said  the  poor  girl. 

“ Money ! money ! ” said  the  Cneamhaire  impatiently.  “ The 
same  story  always;  but  know,  girl,  that  there  are  plenty  of 
things  in  the  world  better  far  even  than  money.” 

Maire  was  so  surprised  that  she  did  not  answer  him. 

“ Have  you  not  Peadar,”  he  said,  “ and  is  not  that  enough 
for  you?  ” 

“ I have — Peadar — it  is  true  for  you,”  said  Maire  at  long 
last;  “ but — I don’t  understand  you.  Don’t  you  yourself  care 
for  money?  Forgive  me,  Seamus;  it  is  not  up  raiding  you  with 
it  I am  at  all.” 

“ There  is  not  a word  of  lie  in  it,  girl.  I have  been  eager 
for  money  for  the  past  fifty  years;  but  it  was  not  so  with 
me  always.  I was  once  otherwise.  I was  young,  and  I was 
in  love  as  well  as  you.  I was  poor,  and  she  was  poor  also. 
I bade  her  a long  farewell,  and  I took  myself  off  to  America 
to  put  some  money  together,  and  to  make  my  sweetheart  a 
lady.  I moved  on  till  I reached  the  west  of  the  United  States. 
I spent  some  years  there,  and  the  world  throve  with  me.  I 
used  seldom  get  a letter  from  "Ireland,  except,  now  and  again, 
a couple  of  words  from  her,  to  say  she  was  well,  or  the  like 
of  that. 

Once,  a year  went  by,  and  never  a word  from  her.  I could 
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Soip  nb  piAf  if  peAff  An  bdite. 


AnnAtfi  a §eibinn  teicif  <5  6ipmn  Abe  Amdin  cuptA  pocAt  Anoip  7 
Afip  UAici-peAn  ’$d  fd*6  50  fAib  pi  50  mAit,  Agup  a teitbitri  fin. 

“ Aon  tiAip  Amdin  biiAi*6  btiAtiAin  tApAinn  -j  5x3m  pocAt  A^Am 
uAiti.  tliop  b’pbi’oip  tiom  a putAns  bei t £An  cuAipips  wppi,  -j  6 
tdptA  An  c-Am  pm  50  fAib  pomnc  mAit  Aip^ix)  1 ’ocAipsi’b  a^ahi, 
tug  mb  AgAit)  Af  ^n  mbAite  Afip.  Ob  ? mo  tbAn  gbAp  if  mo 
tomA*6  UtAin  ! ni  fAib  pomAm  Abe  a buAi$.  ’Sah  uai$  bbA*onA 
cinpeAt)  nA  comupfAin  intis  nAb  mop,  btiAtiAin  nA  sopCA.  Sdit- 
eAt>  ipceAb  te  beite  ia*o  1 n-eAn-p)ott  Amdin. 

“ O a T)tiiA  nA  n^pdfCA  ! 1 a$  pAgbdit  bdip  teif  An  ocfAf  Af 
tAoib  An  botAip  *]  mife  1 bp  At)  uAiti  *j  $An  pmeApoiX)  eotAif  AgAm 
Af  a cdf  ! Sife  5An  put)  te  ctif  1 n-A  bbAt  aici  7 mife  tAtt 
1 nAimeipiocd,  mo  pocA  tdn  50  bbAt  ■o’AipseA’o.” 

T)o  fAifituig  bAt)An  An  cfeAn-pip  50  mi'titeAb  fA  fotAf  nA  £eAt- 
Ai$e.  T)’iomptn5  pb  UAiti  beAgdn  7 bpom  pb  Af  AtfiApc  AmAb  tAp 
An  bfAiffge  6 ttiAifta 

t)tn  a pi  of  A5  tTIdipe  50  f Aib  pb  A5  *obAnAifi  mApAntA  Af  uai£ 
riibip  btiA*bnA  nA  gopcAn  CtiAf  1 sCont) Ae  tTlmn^eo  "j  mop  tei$  pi 
pocAt  Af  tdp.  1 n-A  teAbAit)  pm,  ip  AmtAiX)  50  pus  pi  Af  tdim 
Aif.  T)’Aipi£  p!  ptiAp  jAn  bfi$  gAn  pumneAtn  is 

Obi  An  CAitin  A5  bAittbpit  Abe  m puAbc  nA  tioiX)be  pA  neieApA 
b.  tliop  b’b  An  CneArhAife  *oo  bi  op  a comAip  Abe  CAit>bpe  *o’bipi$ 
binci  Ap  tAeteAnncAib  a bi^e. 

“ A SbbAmAip  boibc  ! a StibAmAip  boibc  ! ” App’  pipe  op  ipeAts 
tliop  bnif  An  peAn-peAf  bAn-cptnm  innci,  Abe  ’o’pAn  pb  A5  AtriAfC 
AmAb  *oo  tAoib  An  *Obd  t)bemn  *ObA5  ^An  coffAige  Af. 

'bbio’OAf  mAf  pin  Af  peA*b  cAmAitt  rfiAit  Aimpife. 

“ b’pbi’oif  stifAb  b An  pdt  50  bptnt  *onit  A^Am  ’pAt1  AipseA’o,” 
Afp’  An  CneAtfiAife  pA  tieifeAt),  “ ^iif  iocAf  bom  t>Aop  pin  ^p; 
t)ionn  An  c-Aif^eAt)  mAf  pint  op  cotnAif  mo  *0a  puit — 50  *oeAp5, 
50  *oeAf5  1 5comnAi*0e.  Ip  mAf  pin  a bim-pe  b.” 

T)o  bf om  triAife  a ceAnn  piop  •]  pog  pi  a tdim.  T)’Aifi$  SbAmAp 
*oeof  A5  cuicim  teiti. 

t)bio>oAf  AfAon  1 n-A  ’ocope  50  ceAnn  CAinAitt? 

“ til  imteosAX)  Ap  An  oitedn,  bof  Af  bit,”  AffA  ttldife  50 
bAibit). 

“ tli  imteogA  cu,  An  n-eAt)  ? An  b pin  a n-AbpAnn  cn  ? ACz 
An  T>cui5eAnn  zu  ’n-A  beAfe  mbA*o  nA  bobCAnAbCA  a bbAp  A5  501U- 
eAb  ope  Annpeo,  md  fAnAip  ? ” 

“ Hi  pint  ’ouine  ’pA  *ootnAn  a tmseAnnp  m'op  peAff  ’nd  mipe 
borh  cfom  *|  a bionnp  An  ^AnncAf  -j  An  bobCAnAbc  a$  $Ab dit  do 
mnmncif  A^Ann — Abr  ’n-A  tiiAit)  pin  pbm  pAnpAX)  ’fA  mbAite  1 
n-Ainm  'Ob.” 
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not  bear  to  be  without  tidings  of  her,  and  since  it  happened, 
that  time,  that  I had  a good  deal  of  money  saved,  I faced  for 
home.  Och!  my  sharp  sorrow  and  my  lasting  woe!  I found 
only  her  grave  before  me.  In  the  same  grave  nearly  all  the 
neighbours  were  buried,  the  famine  year.  They  were  all  cast 
into  the  one  hole.” 

“ Oh ! God  of  Grace ! she  dying  with  hunger  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  I far  from  her,  without  a gleam  of  knowledge 
as  to  her  state!  She  without  anything  to  put  in  her  mouth, 
and  I beyond  in  America,  my  pocket  chock-full  with  money ! ” 

The  face  of  the  old  man  looked  wan  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 
He  turned  from  her  a little  and  gazed  out  over  the  sea  to  the 
north. 

Maire  knew  that  he  was  thinking  deeply  of  the  big  grave 
of  the  famine  year  up  in  County  Mayo,  and  she  never  let  slip 
a word.  Instead,  she  took  hold  of  his  hand.  She  felt  it  cold 
and  nerveless  and  clammy. 

The  girl  was  trembling,  but  not  from  the  coldness  of  the 
night.  It  was  not  the  Cneamhaire  who  was  before  her,  but 
a ghost  which  came  to  her  from  the  days  of  his  youth. 

“ Poor  Seamas ! poor  Seamas ! ” she  said  softly.  The  old 
man  did  not  heed  her,  but  continued  to  look  towards  the  Twelve 
Pins  without  ever  stirring. 

Thus  they  remained  for  a long  while. 

“ Perhaps  the  reason  I have  such  a desire  for  money,”  said 
the  Cneamhaire  at  last,  “ is  because  I paid  for  it  so  dearly. 
Money  is  like  blood  before  my  two  eyes — red,  red,  always. 
That  is  how  I see  it.” 

Maire  bent  her  head  and  kissed  his  hand.  Seamas  felt  a 
tear  falling  from  her. 

They  were  both  silent  for  a time. 

“ I shall  not  leave  the  island  at  all,”  said  Maire  hastily. 

‘‘You  will  not  go,  is  it,  Is  that  what  you  say?  But  do 
you  rightly  understand  the  greatness  of  the  poverty  that  will 
weigh  on  you  if  you  stay?  ” 

“ There  is  no  one  in  the  world  understands  better  than  I do 
hov  heavy  want  and  poverty  lie  on  the  people  of  Aran;  but, 
even  so,  I shall  stay  at  home,  with  the  help  of  God.” 

“ It  is  well,”  said  the  Cneamhaire. 

* & * * 

The  next  morning  the  island  folk  went  eastwards,  one  by 
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&oi p no  piAp  if  peApp  An  bAite» 

“ O so  mAit,”  App’  An  CneArhAipe;’* 

********$ 

-Ap  mAi*oin  t^  Ap  n-A  b-dpAt  tuAtiOAp  tnumnteAp  An  oiteAin  i 
nT)iAi*6  a teite  p oip  50  oci  An  pAn-dm  t)tii  nA  cupAtA  1 scoip  turn 
v\a  scAilini  *oo  bi  te  out  tAp  teAp  00  bpeit  Ap  bopo  An  tons* 

gAite. 

“ Urnse  s°  bpuit  cupA  as  CAOineAt)  ? ” AppA  peAOAp  Paoa 
nuAip  o’-Apouis  ttlAipe  t)fiAn  a $ut  torn  rriAit  te  CAt.  “ If  muio* 
ne  a beAf  as  CAOineAt)  in  00  OiaiO.” 

“ Oim  as  CAomeAt)  1 noiAiO  nA  sCA1tini  ac<*  Ap  ci  imteAtct 
UAinn,”  AffA  ttlAipe. 

“ -An  oA  pipib  ac^  cu,  a ItltiAipe  ? ’x\p  noo,*  ni  ceApc  ouic 
belt  as  ponmAio  pum  moiu  *j  uAtAt  Ap  ino  tpoi*6e.” 

“ tli  as  obAnArh  fonrhAi'o’  puc  ACAim,  muip.  O m’mncmn 
focAif  ASAm  Af  pAnAtc  teAC,  cibb  bote  fAiObip  tu,  nb  cibb  An 
fAi*o  a tAitpimio  belt  A5  peiteAm  te  n-A  teite.” 
tli  tpeiopeAO  peA*OAf  a ttnAfA  pbm. 

“ip  as  mASA*6  film  acA  cu,  ca  mb  as  ceApAt) 

“ tli  tieAt)  s°  *oentnn  ! tli  ObAnpAinn  a teitbio  opt  Ap  An 
•ootfiAn.” 

“ Cpeioim  til  Anoif,  muip.  Ate  ni  tinsini  An  psbAt  top  Ap 
bit.  Ca*o  a tns  opc  -an  c-AtAffugAt)  inneinn’  peo  ? ” 

“ Aiptins  a bi  ASAm  Apeip,  a pneAOAip,  no  bpionstoio,  mAp 
AObApt-d.  SbAoiteAf  s°  pAib  cufA  ro*  feAn-peAp  tpopoA  s^n 
puinneArii  1 00  s^ASAib  nA  SP^  o’emne’  1 do  tpoi*be.  t>tii  cu 
ro*  lAfSAipe  tompopCAitiAit  Annpo.  t)ni  mipe  t’bip  Aimeipioc^, 
ct  oca  p io*oa  opm  *j  tiACA  stbAfCA  s°  ’oeAf  te  pibini  A$up  a teit- 
bioi  eite,  AipseAO  1110  “botAinc  im’  ppAp-dn  ASAm  *j  ’t  inte  tmeAt 
mAom’  im’  feitb.  t)biop-fA  as  SAbAitc  puAf  An  boitpin  1 n-Aice 
nA  poitis’  1 mb  as  ceAtc  a bAite:  CAfAO  t)Am  Annpin  tu,  Ate 

niop  Aitm  cn  me,  top  Ap  bit.” 

“ ‘ Plipe  tTlAipe  PtiAn,’  A*oubpAp  teAC. 

“ ‘ tli  cu,’  AppA  cnpA  s°  peApsAt ; 4 ni  eti  50  *oeimm.  t3tn 

tTlAipe — mo  tntiAipe  pe — 1 n-A  cAitrh  05  ftAterriAp,  Asup  cat>  mAp 
StAtt  opc-pA  ? SeAn-beAn  popeAitiAit  spAn*OA  tu  aca  copuigte 
mAp  peACois  1 nsiobtAtAib  ppoit.  tli  cupA  tTlAipe  50  'oeimm.’ 

“ "O’peAtAp  piop  1 bpott  uipse  a bi  cAoib  tiom  “j  do  b’e  pm  An 
ttAT)  uAip  •o’AipiseAp  me  ptm  AOfOA  sP^tixiA  ; bi  An  ceApe  asac. 

“ ‘ Ip  mipe  tTlAipe  PtiAn,’  A*oubpAp  Apipj 

“ tD’peAt  cu  opm  Annpin  iT)ip  An  x>A  puit  *j  An  fA*o  a biop  mAp 
Aon  teAC  niop  tos  cu  do  fuite  *biom. 

“ ‘ Ip  AmtAib  A-oeip  cu,’  AppA  cupA,  ‘ At c ni  tpeioim  tu — ni  cupA 
An  ITliiAipe  a ocusAp  sM^  *01  pA*o  o.  Utiiop  ’pAn  poitis  u*o  b’peApp 
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one,  towards  the  slip.  The  curachs  were  ready  to  bring  the 
girls  who  were  going  abroad  on  board  the  steamer. 

“ Why  are  you  * caoining  ’ ? ” said  Peadar  Fada,  when 
Maire  Bhan  raised  her  voice  like  the  others.  “ It  is  we  who 
shall  be  4 caoining  ’ after  you.’  ” 

“I  am  ‘ caoining’  for  the  girls  who  are  about  to  leave  us,” 
said  Maire. 

“Are  you:  serious,  M&ire?  In  troth,  it  is  not  right  for 
you  to  make  fun  of  me  to-day  and  a load  on  my  heart.” 

“It  is  not  making  fun  of  you  I am,  maiseadh.  I have  my 
mind  made  up  to  stay  with  you,  whether  you  are  rich  or  poor, 
or  however  long  we  must  wait  for  each  other.” 

Peadar  would  not  believe  his  own  ears. 

“It  is  making  fun  of  me  you  are,  I am  thinking.” 

‘ It  is  not  indeed ! I would  not  do  the  like  on  you  for  the 
world.” 

“I  believe  you  now,  indeed!  But  I don’t  understand  the 
story  a bit.  What  caused  you  this  change  of  mind?  ” 

“ A vision  I had  last  night,  Peadar,  or  a dream,  as  you 
might  say.  I thought  that  you  had  become  an  old,  contrary 
man,  without  energy  in  your  limbs,  or  love  to  anyone  in  your 
heart.  You  were  a comfortable  fisherman  here.  I had  come 
back  from  America.  I had  a silk  cloak  on  me,  and  a hat 
beautifully  decked  with  ribbons  and  such  like  things,  with 
plenty  of  money  in  my  purse  and  every  kind  of  means  in  my 
possession.  You  were  going  up  the  lane  near  the  graveyard 
when  I was  on  my  way  home.  I met  you  there,  but  you  did 
not  recognise  me  at  all.” 

“ ‘ I am  Maire  Bhan,’  I said.  * You  are  not,’  you  replied 
angrily ; * not  you,  indeed.  Maire — my  Maire — was  a fine 

young  girl;  and  what  about  you?  A proud,  ugly,  old  woman, 
titivated  like  a peacock  in  silken  rags!  You  are  not  Maire 
Bhan  indeed.’ 

“ I looked  down  in  a pool  of  water  beside  me,  and  that  was 
the  first  time  I noticed  myself  old  and  ugly.  You  were  rignt.” 

“ ‘ I am  Maire  Bhan,’  I said  again. 

“ You  looked  at  me  then  between  the  two  eyes,  and  as  long 
as  I was  with  you  you  did  not  lift  your  eyes  from  me. 

“ ‘ So  you  say,  but  I don’t  believe,’  you  said.  4 You  are  not 
the  Maire  I loved  long  ago.  Down  in  the  graveyard  yonder 
I would  rather  her  to  be  than  to  resemble  you  now.  I don’t 
know  you  at  all.’  And  saying  that,  you  went  off.  I was 
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Soip  no  fiAf  if  peApp  An  bAite* 

tiotn  i ’belt  ’n£  belt  mAp  cupA  Anoipj  tlf  Aitnigim  tu  top  Ap 
bit.’  A^uf  *5-4  fAt>  pm,  50  bpAt  teAC.  t>tiiop  p^tA  im’ 
AonApAn  50  bponAt.  Sin  1 An  bpionstbro  a bi  AjAtn.  tlAt  Aip- 

eeAt  t ? ” 

“ n?  fint  eu  1*0’  feAn-beAti  pop,  a piiiii  ! T)o  b’^mApAt  An 
bpionstbiT)  *OAm-fA  1,  cibe  pgtAt  t.  A^uf,  An  n-AbpAnn  cti,  a 
mtiAipe,  gup  bfionston)  a tu$  opt  pAnAtc  ’fA  mbAite  ? ” 

tliop  ifieAf  tTlAife  ^up  teApe  *01  p^tAt  An  CrmeAiiiAipe  “o’lnnfine 
5An  ceA*o  Aici  tiAit).  ITlAf  fin  ATnibAipt  pi  : — 

“ 6 fin  A$uf  pu*OAi  eile.” 

“ tDuibeAtAf  mop  *oo  *ObiA,”  AffA  peAbAp: 

*******:* 

“ tlAt  mbp  An  c-ion^AncAf  nAt  mbeiteA  A5  bpAit  te  *oo  tnot 
mn-d  ’fA$bAit  ? ” A’oubAipt  AtAip  pneA’OAif  teip  cuptA  tA  1 n-A 
t>iAit>  fin.  “ riAt  *oeAf  *OAtAinAit  An  CAitin  1'  ITIAife  CbAtAt,  in- 
geAn  nA  bAintpeAbAije  tiAf  1 gCionn  An  PtiAite  ? ” 

Ctiuip  peAT)Af  ctiiAf  te  tieipceAte  Aif  ptin.  T)<&  mbA  ^up  tine 
An  £fiAn  AnuAf  Af  An  pptip  ni  ttiippeAb  ft  niof  mo  lon^AntAip 

Aif 

tli  f Aib  ft  1 n-inmrh  oipeAt)  te  pocAt  *oo  p^t>: 

“ Ua  ft  1 n-Am  *oo  CbAit,  ppeifin,  enf  puiti  1 n--&it  *01  ptin.  tli 
fAtA*0  beipt  m^i$ifefe-df  te  ttite  1 n-tm-ceAt  AttiAin.  Cat)  t *oo 
rheAf  Af  mtiAC  tli  ’ObonncA'bA;  tli  pint  pot)  CAtrhAn  Ai^e,  Ate 
mAp  pin  ptin,  ’Af  nT)b’,  ip  bpeA$  tAi*oif  An  biiAtAitt  t.  T)Aome 
mAcAncA  a b’eAt)  iat>  a peAtc  finnfif  poime.” 

tli  of  f 6a*o  peAtiAf  pocAt  *oo  t«f  Af,  A^iif  niop  ting  ft  ptAiT) 
nA  ceifee  tin^e  ’n£  Af  tAn-top;  5°  ’oeitfnn,  niop  ttng  Ate  An 
oifeAT)  te  ceAp  bfoige,  mAf  AT)tAptA,  Ate  x>&  mbiob  ft  *oo  tAtAip 
’fA  peomfA  beA5  CAOib  tiAf  T)o’n  tif’om  fgAtAm  beA$  1 n-A  biAib 
fin  if  *obtA  50  *oeiii5peA*b  ft  An  e-iomftAn  50  “oiAntfiAit.  Ip  peAn- 
pocAt  t,  A^up  ip  piop,  50  T)CAifbeAnAnn  epAitnin  tpeo  nA  gAoite. 

Af  bAtt  niiAif  *oo  bi  An  c-Aop  05  tiop  Af  An  ttlnifbeAt,  peo 
t An  CneAtfiAipe  ipceAt  turn  AtAf  pneAtiAif  Agnp  m^tA  Ai?:e  1 n-A 
tAirh. 

Seo  t A5  CAffAing  tAm  a $tAice  *00  piofAib  tip  AmAt  Af  An 
mAtA,  Agnp  A5  AipeArh  cpi  pitiT)  pnnnc  Af  An  get^p  op  a torriAif, 
A^up  peo  t p op  ’5-A  pAt),  Agup  t as  ptAtAin  50  gtinn  $tAp  Af  ah 
bpeAp  eite  : 

“ tli  tinppit)  Uom-dp  SbeAs^in  UiiAibfi  bAfp  a nitipe  fAtAige  Af 
mo  tuit)  Aip  51*0  50  *oeo.  'OAp  pi  At),  ni  tuipprbj  If  ’oo’n  $f<it) 
Agup  *oo’n  ti?:e  Ae-dim  ’5-A  tAbAipc: 
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left  alone,  deserted  and  in  sadness.  That  is  the  dream  I had. 
Is  it  not  strange?  ” 

“ You  are  not  an  old  woman  yet,  a ruin ! It  was  a lucky 
dream  for  me  anyhow.  And,  do  you  say,  Maire,  that  it  was 
a dream  caused  you  to  stay  at  home?  ” 

Maire  did  not  think  herself  justified  in  telling  the 
Cneamhaire’s  story  without  leave  from  him;  so  she  answered: 
“ That  and  other  things.” 

“ Great  thanks  be  to  God ! ” said  Peadar. 

***** 

“Isn’t  it  a great  wonder  you  wouldn’t  be  looking  out  to 
get  a wife  to  suit  you,”  said  Peadar’s  father  to  him  a couple 
of  days  later.  “ Isn’t  Maire  Chatach,  the  daughter  of  the 
widow  over  in  Cronn-an-Bhaile,  a nice,  good-looking  girl?” 
Peadar  set  himself  to  listen.  If  the  sun  fell  down  out  of 
the  sky  it  would  not  surprise  him  more.  He  was  unable  to 
say  as  much  as  a word. 

“It  is  time  for  Cait,  too,  to  settle  down  in  a place  of  her 
own.  Two  mistresses  would  not  go  well  together  in  one  house. 
What  do  you  think  of  young  Mac  Donnchadha?  He  has  not 
a sod  of  land,  but,  even  so,  he  is  a fine,  strong  boy.  Honest 
people  they  were,  his  seven  generations  before  him.” 

Peadar  could  not  get  out  a word,  and  he  did  not  understand 
the  state  of  the  question  at  all.  In  truth,  he  did  not,  any 
more  than  a shoemaker’s  last,  as  one  might  say;  but  if  he 
were  present  in  the  little  room  beyond  the  kitchen  afterwards, 
it  is  likely  that  he  would  understand  the  whole  matter  right 
well.  It  is  an  old  proverb,  and  it  is  a true  one,  which  says 
that  a straw  shows  how  the  wind  blows. 

By-and-by,  when  the  young  people  were  down  in  the 
muirbheach,  the  Cneamhaire  comes  in  to  Peadar’s  father  and 
a bag  in  his  hand. 

He  draws  the  full  of  his  hand  of  gold  pieces  from  the  bag, 
and  counting  out  sixty  pounds  on  the  table  before  him,  he 
says,  looking  steadily  and  sharply  at  the  other  man: 

“ Tomas  Sheaghan  Buaidhri  will  never  put  the  top  of  his 
dirty  finger  on  my  money.  By  heavens,  he’ll  not.  It  is 
to  love  and  to  youth  I am  giving  it.” 
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An  iiAirh* 

£ioca  Ap  An  “ n510t)tA<Mt1 .” 

(flinrSeAt  te  corner  O ti-Aot>A.) 

t)fop  A^  pCACAinc  cimCeAtt  opm  An  Paid  do  bi  pe  a$  cAmc,  a$ 
bjieAtnu^At)  Ap  An  peompA  A$up  An  Caoi  ’n-A  pAib  pe  cupcA  te 
Ceile  A$up  piAppuige  im’  Ai^neAt)  pern  cA  bpuAip  pe  nA  pu^Am 
Ap  pad  nuAip  DubAipc  pe  : 

“ ZA  cu  A5  DCAnAm  lon^AncAip  Dem’  CeA§ IaC  A$up  Dem’  Aicitl- 
i*OeACC:  VUC  “oeAf-tAttiAc  An  Dume  me  ? ” 

“ ’SeAt>,  Ap  m’  pocAl  ; aCc  cA  bpuApAip  nA  pu^Ain  50  leip  ? 
Agnp  m^’p  UAim  acA  Annpo,  Ap  nDoig  ni  pAib  Cm-CeAt  leip  An 
mboc-dn  po  1 n-eAn-Cop.” 

“ InneopAit)  mipe  Duic  Ap  bAtt ; aCc  An  mb’Aic  teAc  An  uAirft 
Ap  pad  d’  peipcmc  ? ” 

“ Id’aic  liom,”  AppA  mipe,  “ aCc  zA  p£  po-tUAt  pop  An  Cop  do 
Cup  pum.” 

“ tlft,  pioc,”  Ap  peipeAn,  “ Corii  pAT)A  ip  c A pC  peo  a^ac,”  A^up 
C05  pe  mAi*oe  cpoipe  o’n  gcuinne  A$up  pin  pC  Cu^Am  e. 

“ UAjAmAoiT)  AmAC  50  poitl  50  bpeicpit)  cu  mo  piogACc-pA  Ap 
PAD,”  Ap  pe. 

“ ACc  ca  bpuApAip  An  mAi"oe  cpoipe  ? ” AppA  mipe  leip. 

“ CuipeAp  te  Ceile  1 An  paid  do  bi  cu  id’  CodIa’O.  1 teit 

Annpo  Anoip  Agup  CAbAip  Aipe  T)o’n  Coip.” 

U05  pC  An  cpillpe^n  o’n  mbopD  A$up  d’  op^Ait  pe  DopAp  beA$ 
CAOb  leip  An  ceAtlAC  A$up  CuA-omAp  ApAon  ipceAC;  ni  paca  mC  a 
leitCiD  *oe  pA*6Apc  o’n  IA  pu^At)  me  50  Dei  pin  A$up  ni  paca  mC 
pA’O Ape  mAp  6 6 pom;  t)i  An  peompA  beA$  DeAncA  50  DipeAC 
5tAn  Ap  An  5CA01  CeA-onA  1 pAib  An  ceAnn  eite,  aCc  do  bi  pC  lioncA 
pu Ap  50  Dei  An  *oopAp  te  bApmAib  De  $aC  cine^t,  A$up  bioDAp  50 
tCip  Com  stAn  A^up  Com  poittpeAC  pom  ip  gup  bAineADAp  An 
pA*CApc  Diom,  nAC  mop,  nuAip  -oo  Cua*6ap  ipceAC  Ap  Dcup.  t)l'0*OAp 
Ap  cpoCAt)  Aige  op  cionn  a Ceile  Ap  nA  bAttAib  tApc  cimCeAtt  An 
cpeompA  Com  pAOA  ip  b’peiT)ip  leip  pti$e  *o’  pA$Ait  *ooib — ^unnAi 
geAppA  Agup  piopcAit  50  teop,  A$up  a tAn  *oe  CtAi*Cmcib  A$up  T)e 
bAi^neicib — A$up  b!  cuiT)  eite  aca  cpuACCA  1 nspo^AnAib  Ap  An 
uptAp.  t)i  uipneip  beAj,  inneCm  A^up  uiptipi  ^AbAnn  1 ^cumne, 
A^up  bmnpe  A$up  uiptipi  piuineApA  1 ^cumne  eite.  tDi  An  peAp 
Agup  An  ^ic  A5  Cipi$e  niop  Aipcigo  5AC  eAn-noimmc. 

“ Ip  *001$  Horn  50  bpuitim  p A T>pAoix>eACc,”  AppA  mipe,  nuAip 
oo  Co^Ap  tAn  mo  put  De’n  cpeompA. 

“ nftip,  tfiAipe,  1 n-eAn-Cop,”  AppA  An  “ giobtAC-dn,” 
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THE  CAVERN. 

From  the  Novel  “ An  Gioblachan,”  by  Tomds  0 h-Aodha, 

( i.e .,  Thomas  Hayes). 

I was  looking  round  me,  while  he  was  speaking,  examining 
the  room  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  constructed,  and 
asking  myself  in  my  own  mind  where  did  he  get  all  the  hay- 
ropes,  when  he  said: 

“You  are  making  a wonder  of  my  dwelling  and  of  my  skill. 
Am  I not  a handy  man?  ” 

“ You  are,  on  my  word;  but  where  did  you  get  all  the  hay- 
ropes?  And  if  this  is  a cavern,  there  was  certainly  no 
necessity  for  the  cabin  at  all.” 

“ I’ll  tell  you  by-and-by ; but  would  you  wish  to  see  the 
cavern  entirely?” 

“ I would,  indeed,”  I said,  “ but  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  put  the 
foot  under  me.” 

“ Not  a bit,”  he  replied,  “ while  you  have  this,”  and  he  took 
a crutch  from  the  corner  and  handed  it  to  me. 

“ We  shall  go  out  awhile,”  he  said,  “ until  you  see  my  entire 
kingdom.” 

“ But  where  did  you  get  the  crutch?”  I said  to  him. 

“ I put  it  together  while  you  were  asleep.  Come  hither  now 
and  take  care  of  the  foot.” 

He  took  the  lamp  from  the  table,  opened  a little  door  beside 
the  hearth,  and  we  both  went  in.  I did  not  see  a sight  like 
what  I saw  since  I was  born  till  then,  nor  did  I see  a sight 
like  it  since.  The  little  room  was  made  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  one,  but  it  was  filled  to  the  door  with  arms 
of  every  description,  and  they  were  all  so  clean  and  so  bright 
that  they  almost  dazzled  me  when  I entered  first.  They  were 
hanging  above  each  other,  on  the  walls  round  the  room,  as 
far  as  he  could  find  room  for  them — muskets  and  pistols  in 
plenty,  and  many  swords  and  bayonets — and  others  were 
stacked  in  heaps  on  the  floor.  There  was  a little  furnace,  an 
anvil,  and  a smith’s  tools  in  one  corner,  and  a bench  and  a 
joiner’s  tools  in  another  corner.  The  man  and  the  place  were 
getting  stranger  every  moment. 

“I  think  I am  under  some  enchantment,”  said  I,  when  I 
had  taken  the  full  of  my  eye  of  the  room. 

“ You  are  not,  indeed,”  said  the  Gioblachan. 

He  took  up  one  of  the  guns  and  rubbed  it  affectionately 
with  his  hand. 
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An  UAirh. 


T)o  tog  f£  ftiAf  ceAnn  *oe  nA  sunnAiH  A^uf  *oo  Cuimit  f£  £ j,'o 
cineAlcA  te  n-A  lAim: 

“ "PeAC,”  Af  -peifeAn,  “ haC  *oeAf  An  uiflif  i fin:  tAini^  fi  6 

AmefiocA  A^uf  "oo  CuiffeAt)  fi  pilCAf  Cf£  *oume  nAC  mof  mile 
6 HAile  ; aCc  cifimix)  An  Ctn*o  eile  aca  Afif.  5aH  i leit  Annfo.,J 

’O’fofSAit  fe  “oofAf  eile  A^tif  HA^Aif  f£  awaC  ofm.  tliof 
f£A*OAf  mo  lAm  “o’  feifcinc  Hi  f£  Com  oofCA  foin.  tliof  CuirH- 
tngeAf  50  fACAmAf  inf  An  uAim  Agtif  niiAif  *0’  pCACAf  ahiac 
•oiiHf  Af. 

“ UC,  nAC  *oof  Ca  1 An  oit)Ce  ! ” 

teis  An  “ ^loHlACAn  ” fmuc  $Aife  Af. 

“ TIaC  *oofCA  1 An  oit>Ce,”  Aff a gut  caoH  Atnui§  tnom.  “ VIA  1 
HA  ! ” AffA  511 t eile.  Annfom  00  lAHAif  Heifc  no  cfitif  eile  1 
n-CmfeACc  niof  pinoe  AmAC,  “ UC  ! haC  oofCA  ” — “ HA  ! HA  ” — 
“ An  oi*CCe  “ HA  ! HA  ! HA  ! “ PaC  “ PaC  >oofCA  HA  ! 

HA  ! ” — “ ah  oi*6Ce  ” — “ HA  ! HA  ! HA  ! ” — A^uf  mAf  fin  leo  a$ 
f^i^feACt)  A^uf  as  T)eAnAm  mA^Ait)  pum  50  fAiH  An  Aic  lAn  ftiAf 
t>e  ^utAnnAiH.  t)io*OAf  tiop  ptim,  ttiAf  of  mo  Cionn,  Af  iri’A^Ait) 
AmAC  A^uf  Af  5AC  caoH  T>iom.  T)’  imtijeADAf  tiAirn  1 nxmit)  a 
CCile  A^tif  *o’  ifli$eA*OAf  fA  AeipeAt)  Af  nop  nA  fAiH  lonncA  aCc 
fiofAfnAC  A5  cfeAtA*o  1 sctiinniH  nA  Huatha. 

T)eif  mife  $uf  Haih  fe  ppeAH  AfAm.  tTAims  f5AnnpAt>  ofm  Af 
■octif  A^tif  ’ha  >Ciai>C  fin  CAimg  longAncAf  Agtif  UAtHAf  An  cfAo§- 
Ail  Ofm,  Af  nop  nAf  fCAT)Af  coffuige  Af  An  Aic  ’n-A  fAHAf  im 
feAfAm  Af  peAt)  CU15  noimince.  X)o  CA^Aif  An  “ ^lotttACAn  ™ 
ifceAC  ofm. 

“ TT1  ac-aIIa,”  AffA  mife,  niiAif  Hi  An  ’oofAf  ■ouncA  Ai^e. 

“ ’SeAt>,”  Af  fe,  “ nAC  npeA§  £ ? ” 

“ fliof  AifigeAf  fiAm  foime  feo  eAn-ftm  mAf  £ aCc  CAn-iiAif 
AmAin  ; aCc  ni  fAiH  ceACc  fUAf  Af  Hit  leif  feo  Ai^e.  UA  An  tiAim 
50  HAn-mCf  if  ,ooCa.” 

“ t)i  cmnue  *oe  fin.  UAif  it)’  feAfArh  Anoif  Af  HftiAC  5;A^a 
tiAtHAfAise  A^iif  mA  cA  eAn-oft)lAC  AtHAin  Ann,  cA  fC  6f  cionn 
mile  cfoi$  1 nooirrmeACc.  flA  cCigif  f 6-fA*OA  AmAC  miAif  a HeA*o 
A5  cAifHeAnc  nA  HtiAtriA  t)iiic,  no  b’fei’oif  50  HfiJigteA  *on*oAr.  io’ 
CeAnn  ; comm$  caoH  tiAf  *oiom-f  a A^tif  ni  Heit>  Hao^aI  Af  Hit  of c.’* 

€05  fC  flifeo^  ^iiimAife  Aguf  Cnif  fe  f^oilc  HeAg  ’nA  HCa*cam 
le  CUA15.  xXnnfoin  fiiAif  fe  fop  HAff A15  Ajuf  focftnj;  fe  ifceAC 
’fAn  frolic  6 A^tif  CAf  fe  An  HAff  AC  1 mHACAll  mAf  HCaP  meAfo^ 
Af  HAff  nA  flifeoi^e.  fltiAif  Hi  fC  focfuigte  50  TiAin^eAn  Ai^e, 
turn  fe  An  flifeog  A^tif  An  HAffAC  1 HpocA  oIa  A^tif  *o’fA5  fC 
Ann  ia*o  50  f aiH  An  oIa  fnijce  ifceAC  50  mAit  lonncA.  UupAf 
fA  n-oeAfA  lom-lAitfeAC  50  fAiH  fC  Ag  ’oCAnAtn  coiffe  Ctin  nA 
HtiAmA  *oo  tAifHeAnc  HAm. 
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“Look,”  said  he,  “is  not  that  a pretty  tool?  It  came  from 
America,  and  it  would  put  a bullet  through  a person  almost 
a mile  from  home;  but  we’ll  see  the  remainder  again.  Come 
over  here.” 

He  opened  another  door,  and  he  motioned  me  out.  I could 
not  see  my  hand  it  was  so  dark.  I did  not  recollect  that  we 
were  in  a cavern  when  I looked  out,  and  I said : 

“Ugh!  is  it  not  a dark  night?  ” 

The  Gioblachan  let  a little  laugh  out  of  him. 

“Is  it  not  a dark  night ! ” said  a voice  outside  me.  “ Ha ! 
ha ! ” said  another  voice.  Then  two  or  three  spoke  together 
further  out.  “Ugh!  is  it  not”— “Ha!  ha !”—“  night 
“Ha!  ha!  ha!”— “Is  it  not  ”— “ Is  it  not  a dark”— “Ha! 
ha ! ha  ” — “ night  ” — “ Ha  ! ha ! ha ! ” — and  so  on  with  them, 
mimicking  and  making  fun  of  me  till  the  place  was  filled  with 
voices.  They  were  beneath  me  and  over  my  head;  they  were 
directly  in  front  of  me  and  on  both  sides.  They  faded  away 
one  after  the  other,  and  they  lowered  at  last  so  that  there  was 
not  in  them  but  a whisper,  trembling  in  the  corners  of  the 
cavern. 

I say  that  I was  startled.  Fright  came  on  me  at  first,  and 
afterwards  the  wonder  and  awe  of  the  world  came  on  me,  so 
that  I could  not  stir  from  the  place  in  which  I was  standing 
for  five  minutes.  The  Gioblachan  beckoned  me  inside. 

“ An  echo,”  said  I,  when  he  had  closed  the  door. 

“ Yes,”  said  he,  “ is  it  not  fine?  ” 

“ I never  before  heard  anything  like  it  except  once,  but  it 
could  not  come  near  this  at  all.  The  cavern  is  very  large, 
I suppose.” 

“ Be  sure  of  that.  You  are  standing  now  on  the  brink  of 
an  awful  chasm,  and  if  it’s  an  inch,  it’s  over  a thousand  feet 
in  depth.  Do  not  go  too  far  out  when  I am  showing  you  the 
cavern,  or  perhaps  you  might  get  a reeling  in  your  head.  Keep 
behind  me  and  there  will  be  no  fear  of  you.” 

He  took  a chip  of  pinewood,  and  put  a split  in  its  end  with 
a hatchet.  Then  he  got  a wisp  of  tow  and  fixed  it  into  the 
split,  and  twisted  it  into  a knob  just  like  a ball  on  the  top 
of  the  chip.  When  it  was  firmly  fixed,  he  dipped  the  chip 
and  the  tow  into  a pot  of  oil,  and  left  them  there  until  the 
oil  was  well  soaked  into  them.  I observed  directly  that  he 
was  making  a torch  in  order  to  show  me  the  cavern. 

“ This  will  give  us  sufficient  light  now,”  he  said,  and  he 
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An  tUirh: 


“ UiubpAit)  pe  peo  polAp  Ap  nootAinc  T)umn  Anoip,”  Ap  pt,  A3tip 
tuip  p£  ceme  leip.  CuAt>mAp  AmAt  50  bpuAt  nA  3A3A  Apip.  ^At 
cop  *oo  tuipeAmAp  *6inn  *oo  tuip  An  mAc-AllA  ppeA5pA  tAp  Aip 
Cu^Ainn.  T)’  Apouig  An  “ ^ot^AtAn  ” An  coippe  op  a tionn  Ap 
nop  50  bpuigmn  pAt)Apc  mAit  Ap  An  UAim,  A3up  *00  feAp  pt  50 
•OAnA  aidaC  Ap  bpuAt  An  puill.  Hi  AtAnpAmn  ptm  £ T>A  bpuigmp 
mile  punc  ; Ate,  Ap  nooig,  mAp  AT>eip  An  peAn-pocAt — “ HeAcn 
nA  cAiti$e  mtAT>ui$eAnn  p£  An  CApcuipne.” 

C£  50  0CU5  An  coippe  poltip  bpeA$  UAit)  niop  peAT)Ap  put)  Ap 
bit  T)’  peipcmc  Ate  AmAm  pomnc  beA3  oe’n  tAppAix;  Op  mo  tionn 
Ajup  Ap  5AC  CAOb  *6!om.  AmAt  tiAinn  ni  pAib  Ann  Ate  T)optAt)Ap 
cpom  cm3  A5up  ip  *0615  Horn  pern  nAp  t>em  An  coippe  Ate  6 x>o 
meAonjAt).  t)i  p£  torh  ciu$  pom  3up  fAoileAf  50  mb’  ptioip 
Horn  6 geAppAt)  le  p3in,  no  mAm  x>e  to^Ainc  im’  lAim.  t)iop  A3 
piAppuige  Aiom  ptm,  An  pAix>  *oo  biop  A3  ptAtAinc  AmAt,  cax>  *oo 
bi  poluigte  CAOb  tiAp  oe’n  ooptAOAp,  Agup  *00  bi  p£  tom  oiAmAip 
5pAineArhAil  pin  $up  tmp  pe  uAtbAp  im  tporbe. 

“ Hi’l  lomApcA  le  peipcmc  AmAt  uAinn  no  CAOb  tUAp  oinn,”  App’ 
An  “ SioblAtAn,”  “ Ate  CAipbeAnpAit)  mt  t>uic  Anoip  oonfmeAtc 
An  puilt.”  Cu Ait)  pe  Ap  a glumib. 

“ Lui$  piop  A^up  CAppAing  AmAt  50  bpiiAt  nA  CAippje,”  Ap 
peipeAn,  “ cAim  tun  An  coippe  do  tAiteArii  plop.” 

tuijeAp  piop  mAp  o’  bpouig  p£  A^up  tipuioeAp  AmAt  50  hAipeAt 
50  pAib  mo  teAnn  tAp  bpuAt  nA  3A5A:  T)o  *6em  p£  ptin  An  puo 

ceAonA.  Caic  pt  An  coippe  AmAt  uai*6  A^up  piop  A^up  piop  leip 
cpio  An  ooptAOAp.  t)iop  A5  bpAt  gAt  eAn-noiminc  50  mbuAil- 
peAt)  pe  An  coin  Ate  niop  buAil  ; A$up  niop  tAipbeAn  pt  tAn-puo 
Dumn.  t)iop  A3  pAipe  Aip  50  oci  nA  pAib  Ann  Ate  pppeAt.  Oini^ 
piAn  im’  puilib  Agup  DUDin  im’  teAnn  6 belt  A5  peAtAinc  Aip, 
A$up  *00  tpiteAp  50  pmiop.  “OeipeAt)  x>o  tAilleAmAp  pAt)Apc 

Aip  Ap  PAT). 

“ Anoip,  cat)  oeip  cu,”  App’  An  “ ^^titAt^n  ” ipceAt  im’  tluAip 
nuAip  bi  An  coippe  imtigte  Ap  pAt)Apc. 

“ ieis  DAm  30  poill,”  AppA  mipe,  “ 50  gcuippit)  mt  leiteAT)  nA 
CAippse  loip  me  pein  A^up  An  poll  UAtbipAt  «d.”  A^up  do 
tuA-tAp  A3  lApAOAil  ipceAt  pAn  mbot^n;  Hi  leispeAt)  An  eA3lA 
A^m  eipse  im’  peApAm  30  pAbAp  ipeig,  A5up  biop  mAp  Dume  do 
beAA  1 n-iipoe  Ap  luAp3An.  Oini3  An  “ g^^^AtAn  ” ipceAt  im’ 
tiAit)  A5tip  Aun  pe  An  *oopAp. 

“ Ip  AipoeAt  A5up  ip  millceAt  An  ^ic  i peo,”  AppA  mipe,  “ A5up 
cA  5peim  im’  tpoiAe  le  nuAtbAp.” 

“ t)iop  ptm  mAp  pm  Ap  *ocup,”  App’  An  “ 510^^AtAn,”  “ Asup  1 
bpAT)  niop  meApA  nA  cA  cupA  Anoip,  mAp  ip  beA5  nAp  tuiceAp 
ipceAt  Ap  mullAt  mo  tinn  pAn  5A5  An  CApn a nuAip  do  tAnsAp 
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set  fire  to  it.  We  went  out  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm  again. 
Every  stir  we  made  the  echo  sent  us  back  an  answer.  The 
Gioblachan  raised  the  torch  over  his  head,  so  as  that  I would 
get  a good  view  of  the  cavern,  and  he  stood  out  boldly  on 
the  edge  of  the  chasm.  I would  not  do  it  myself  if  I got  a 
thousand  pounds ; but,  no  doubt,  as  the  proverb  says, 
“ Familiarity  breeds  contempt.” 

Though  the  torch  gave  fine  light,  I could  not  see  a thing, 
except  a portion  of  the  rock  above  me  and  at  each  side.  Out 
from  us  there  was  nothing  but  a heavy,  thick  darkness,  and 
I believe  myself  the  torch  only  increased  it.  It  was  so  dense 
that  I thought  it  possible  to  cut  it  with  a knife,  or  to  take  a 
handful  of  it  in  my  hand.  I was  asking  myself  while  I was 
looking  out  what  was  hidden  behind  the  darkness;  for  it  was 
so  hideously  gloomy  that  it  filled  my  heart  with  terror. 

“ There  is  not  much  to  be  seen  in  front  of  us  or  above  us,” 
said  the  Gioblachan;  “ but  I shall  show  you  the  depth  of  the 
chasm  now.” 

He  went  on  his  knees. 

4‘  Lie  down  and  draw  out  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,”  said  he 
“ I am  about  to  fling  down  the  torch.” 

I lay  down  as  he  ordered,  and  moved  out  carefully  till 
my  head  was  over  the  brink  of  the  chasm.  He  did  the 
same  thing  himself.  He  threw  the  torch  out  from  him  and 
down,  down  with  it  through  the  darkness.  I was  expecting 
every  moment  that  it  would  strike  the  bottom,  but  it  did  not, 
and  it  showed  us  nothing.  I was  watching  it  till  there  was 
in  it  but  a spark.  A pain  came  in  my  eyes  and  a reeling  in 
my  head  from  being  looking  at  it,  and  I trembled  to  the 
marrow.  At  last  we  lost  sight  of  it  altogether. 

“ Now  what  do  you  say?  ” said  the  Gioblachan  into  my  ear 
when  the  torch  had  disappeared. 

“ Let  me  be  awhile,”  said  I,  “ until  I put  the  breadth  of 
the  rock  between  myself  and  that  dreadful  hole,”  and  I went 
crawling  into  the  cabin.  The  fear  would  not  allow  me  to  rise 
until  I was  inside,  and  I felt  like  one  who  would  be  on  a 
swing.  The  Gioblachan  came  in  after  me  and  shut  the  door. 

“ This  is  a strange  and  dreadful  place,”  I said,  “ and  there 
is  a ‘ lite  ’ in  my  heart  with  terror.” 

“ I was  like  that  first,”  said  the  Gioblachan,  “ and  far  worse 
than  you  are  now,  for  it  is  little  but  I fell  head  foremost  into 
the  chasm  the  second  time  I came  here;  but  I am  used  to  it 
now  and  do  not  mind  it.” 
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Annfo  ; Abe  rS  CAitise  ASAm  Aif  Anoif  AS«f  m buipm  pnm  Aft 
bib  Ann.” 

teg  fb  ^nnAf  bb$A  A$uf  fAi$eAt>  -do  bf  Ai^e  fAn  mboiUn  as 
t>.  fU 

“ CAifbe-dnfAit)  tn6  tetbeAO  nA  s^5A  t>uie  Anoif.” 

■puAijA  fb  mArn  bAffAi$  As«r  <Uf  -Af  biof  nA  fAig*oe  b As«f 
•bem  fb  coiffe  *0e  mAf  •oo  t>ein  fb  oe’n  cftifeois  foime  fin. 
t1uAi|\  bi  a t)otAinc  otA  fnigce  as  An  mbAffAc,  *oo  bnif  fb  ceine 
teir  AS«r  *o’ofSAit  fb  Ari  ‘oopf.  “ J?bAb  AmAC  Anoif,”  Af  fb 
A5Pf  rs^oit  fb  nAit)  b epo  An  t>ofbAOAf  teif  An  mbosA.  CnAit) 
An  cfAiseAT)  AS«r  An  fop  bAffAig  Af  tAfAt)  50  foittfeAb  AmAb, 
b’fbioif  cbA*o  ftAC,  s^n  An  eAob  tAtt  t>o  buAtAt)  ; A$uf  Annfoin 
*oo  btAonuis  fb  pof  i noiAit)  a ceite  A$uf  tuic  fe  mAf  ■oo  tuie 
An  coiffe,  AStif  1 sceAnn  cAmAitt  oo  ftwseAt)  i nooimneAbc  nA 
SA5A  b SAn  bAn-fno  •oo  tAifbeAnc  oumn.  Hi  mipoe  a fAO  $uf 
mbAoni$  fb  feo  An  mbAO  lonsAncAif  *00  bi  ini’  bfoiOe  beAnA. 

Cui|v  fb  fcot  CAOb  Amins  oe’n  oofAf.  “ Suit)  pof  Annfo  50 
•poll,”  aj\  feipeAn,  “ so  sc^PP1^  cu  Aitne  Af  An  semoeAbCAin  a 
bionn  Annfo  A$Am  50  minic.” 


AVI  tTIAC  All  A: 

Ut>S  re  Af  beAnn  oe  nA  sutinAib  Asnf  bnif  fb  pitbif  Ann.  Snt 
a pAib  a pof  ASAm  cao  t)o  bi  5A  tibAnAm  Aise  o’  Adonis  fb  An 
SnnnA  A$nf  cAit  fe  nfbAf  Af. 

“ CornfAige  T)e  cusAinn,”  AffA  mife,  Asnf  00  pfeAbAf  im 
feAfAm  teif  An  nsoic  *oo  bAin  fb  AfAm.  SAoiteAf  s°  fAib  An 
ftiAb  as  cnicim  ifceAc  ofAinn.  T>’eifi£  An  mAc  AttA  mAf  btAOm 
coipnise,  Asnf  bi  An  fUAim  boP  tinAtbAfAc  pom  suP  mocniseAf 
An  bAffAis  as  cpteAt)  pnm.  Tt’imtis  fe  nAinn  A$nf  t^ims  fb  Af 
Aif  Af  if  A$nf  Af  if  eite,  Af  nof  s^P  b’eism  t)Am  mo  meAfACA  00 
Cnf  im’  etnAfAib  enn  An  “ fnAilte  buAille  ” t)o  consbAitc  AmAb. 
Ap  *ocnf  bi  fb  boP  bofb  bASAftAb  teif  An  coifms  ; Annfoin  bf 
fb  50  SAfb  sP^S^P^c  fA  mAf  beAt)  fUAim  nA  fAiffse  as  bfifeAb 
50  cfom  Af  btobAf  cf a§a  ; Asnf  n-A  biAiO  pn  bi  fb  An*bOfAmAit 
teif  An  bpnAim  00  cincfAt)  6 ctArbe  A5  cmcim,  no  b tpncAittib 
*00  beAt>  as  SAbAa  tAf  botAf  SAfb  ; A$uf  tfio  An  bfobfom  A$nf 
An  CfnftAf  50  tbif  tAims  bngAinn  fnAim  mAf  ptbAfSAt)  s^nnAi 
mof  1 bfAO  UAinn.  Cai t An  “ 510t)tAbAn  ” a t)o  no  a cp 
•o'nfbAfAib  eite  A$nf  bi  fonn  Aif  teAnAPAinc  *oo’n  sno,  Abe 
*01  Af f Af  Aif  A tAbAlfe  fUAf.  t)l  An  mAC  AttA  SO  tlAn-bfeAg  Af 
f At)  Abe  bi  mo  t)otAinc  ASAm  “be  An  nAif  pn  50  tiAifice.  AC c m 
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He  took  down  a bow-and-arrow,  which  he  had  in  the  cabin, 
saying : 

“ I shall  show  you  the  breadth  of  the  chasm  now.” 

He  got  a handful  of  tow,  and  wound  it  round  the  point  of 
the  arrow,  and  made  a torch  of  it,  as  he  did  of  the  pinewood 
chip  previously.  When  it  had  soaked  a sufficient  quantity  of 
oil  he  set  fire  to  it,  and  opened  the  door. 

“ Look  out  now,”  said  he,  and  he  sent  the  torch  away  through 
the  darkness  by  means  of  the  bow.  The  arrow,  with  the  wisp 
of  tow  lighting  brightly,  went  out,  perhaps,  a hundred  yards 
without  striking  the  other  side ; then  it  inclined  downwards 
gradually,  and  fell  as  the  torch  did,  and  after  awhile  it  was 
swallowed  in  the  depths  of  the  chasm  without  showing  anything 
to  us.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  increased  the  wonder 
which  was  already  in  my  heart. 

He  placed  a stool  outside  the  door. 

“Sit  down  here  awhile,”  said  he,  “until  you  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  company  I have,  often  here.” 


THE  ECHO. 

From  “An  Gioblachan,”  by  Thomas  Hayes. 

He  took  one  of  the  guns  and  put  a cartridge  in  it.  Before 
I knew  what  he  was  about  he  raised  the  gun  and  fired  a shot. 

“ The  protection  of  God  to  us!  ” said  I,  and  I jumped  to  my 
feet  with  the  start  he  gave  me.  I thought  the  mountain  was 
falling  in  on  us.  The  echo  arose  like  a burst  of  thunder,  and 
the  sound  was  so  awful  that  I felt  the  rock  trembling  beneath 
me.  It  faded  away  and  came  back,  again  and  again,  so  that 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears  to  keep 
out  the  roar  of  it.  At  first  it  was  as  fiercely  threatening  as 
thunder,  then  it  was  roughly  rumbling,  just  like  the  sound  of 
the  sea  breaking  heavily  on  a stony  shore,  and  afterwards  it 
closely  resembled  the  sound  that  would  arise  from  the  falling 
of  a dry  wall,  or  from  carts  going  over  a rough  road ; and 
through  all  the  clamour  and  confusion  came  a noise  like  the 
explosion  of  big  guns  far  away.  The  Gioblachan  fired  two 
or  three  other  shots,  and  he  was  inclined  to  continue  the 
business,  but  I asked  him  to  desist.  The  echo  was  very  fine 
indeed,  but  I had  got  quite  enough  of  it,  for  this  time  at  all 
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An  true  AttA: 


fAib  An  “ 5iobUC,&n  ” f^fCA  pof.  tog  fe  AmiAf  pibit  bf  Af 
epoCAb,  be’n  bAttA,  A^uf  Cmp  f£  i gcbip  !. 

“ An  bCAitneAnn  ceot  teAC  ? ” Ap  feifeAn. 

“ UAitneAnn  50  mAit,”  AffA  mife,  “ ca  fp£if  mop  AgAtn  Ann  1 
Scomnmbe.” 

“ triA’r  tflAf  fin  aca  An  r^SAt,”  Af  f£,  “ §eobAib  cu  ceot  Anoif 
no  fiAiti.” 

“ TTU  c-d  f£  mAp  An  Ceot  bo  ttij;  An  mAC  AttA  uAib  6 CiAnAib 
n^  bAC  teif.” 

“ 6ifc,”  Ap  feifeAn,  a$  tei^inc  gAipe  Af,  “ A^uf  tAbAip  *00 
bpeit  niiAip  c^im  cpioCmngte.” 

Uofning  f£  a$  feinm,  Aguf  t>a  mbCinn  A5  CAinc  50  ceAnn  feACc- 
rhAine  m fCAbfAinn  ctiAf  Af^bAit  CeApc  bo  tAbAipc  Af  An 
Scoirhfemm  b’£ipi$  fAn  uAitfi.  t)’Attnnn  An  beibteAboip  An 
“ 510t>tAC^n  ” A^uf  bi  f£  ’n-A  CtirnAf,  “ 6 neApc  nA  CAitije,”  if 
bobA,  ceot  bo  buAinc  Af  An  mAC  AttA  Com  mAit  teif  An  bpibit: 
T)a  mbeAb  $aC  Cm-$tCAf  ceot  1 n-6ipmn  bAiti$te  ifceAC  1 n-£An- 
tiAttA  AmAin  A^nf  iAb  50  t£ip  Af  fiubAt  i n-£inpeACc,  m pCAbfAb 
f ia*o  ceot  niof  binne  nA  mof  Aitne  nA  niof  CAitneArhAige  bo 
tAbAipc  uaCa  nA  An  ceot  *00  tu^  An  fibit  Agtif  An  mAC  AttA  buinn 
An  oibCe  ub.  ^05  f£  An  cpoibe  Agtif  An  c-AnAm  AfAm.  Tliop 
motuigeAf  piAn  nA  cuiffe  nA  eA^tA  nA  Cinnib  eite  aCc  AtriAin 
AoibneAf  A^iif  fAfAtfi  Aigmb  An  fAib  bo  bi  An  “ gioblACAn  ” A5 
feinm  A^tif  *0’  fAnpAinn  Annfoin  A5  CipceACc  teif  Af  peAb  tAe 
Agiif  oibCe  ^An  belt  cuippeAC  be: 

fitiAif  bi  p£  fAfCA  Cuip  pe  UAib  An  fibit  A^tif  tofnui§  f£  A5 
CAinc  Af  Ceot  nA  ti£ipeAnn  A^uf  bi  cup  flop  mop  A^Ainn  mAf  geAtt 
Aif . CAinceoif  Attnnn  bob’  eAb  An  “ 51Qt)tACAn  ” Agtif  b’Aic 
teAC  belt  Ag  CifceACc  teif.  t)A  UorhtA  A^tif  bA  tCigeAnncA  nA 
fmAomce  *00  bi  Ai^e  Agtif  *00  etne  An  6 n-A  beAt  Cotfi 

btAfOA  te  Ceot.  Hi  pAib  fe  *OAtt  Af  Cmnio.  T)o  biof  A5  fmAoin- 
eAiri,  Anoif  A$uf  Afif,  An  fAio  do  bi  fe  A5  CAinc,  Af  An  5CA01  ’nA 
fAib  fe  A5  CAiteAm  a Cooa  Aimfipe  A^tif  A5  fiAffinge  *oiom  pdn 
cat)  C An  fAt  bi  teif.  t3iof  *oeitfineAC  50  fAib  fe  teAt-eA*ocfom 
A^iif  gup  b’m  e An  CiAtt  50  fAib  f£  A5  imteACc,  mAf  a oeAffA,  te 
bAef  An  CfAogAit  A^iif  A5  cuf  a mtnneit  1 ^concAbAifc  ; aCc  ni 
fAib  fiof  AgAm  An  n Aip  fin  Af  An  mCio  Af  Cuai*6  fe  cpi*o. 

Itiof  teig  fe  T)Am  T)iit  po-fA*oA  teif  nA  fmAomcib  feo  mAf 
tAppAins  fe  Ctnge  feA*oo5  Agtif  cofnuig  fe  A5  feinm  inppi.  TU 
feAbAf  An  ceot  *00  buain  fe  Af  An  bfi*oit,  b’p eAff  n^  fin  feACc 
n-iiAipe  An  ceot  *00  buAin  fe  Af  An  bfeATioi^.  T)o  fifing  fb  Af 
^aC  tnte  mb  bUipi^eAf  fiiAf  50  T)ci'  fin.  fli  tiubfAb  CAntAit  nA 
Cftnnne  *oa  mbeibif  50  teif  ’fAn  tiAim  a$  CAncAin  te  CCite  ceot 
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events.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  yet.  He  took  down  a fiddle 
which  was  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  got  it  ready. 

“ Do  you  like  music?  ” said  he. 

“ I do,  well,”  I said.  “ I always  take  a great  delight  in  it.” 

“ If  that  is  so,”  said  he,  “ you’ll  get  music  now  or  never.” 

“ If  it  is  like  the  music  which  the  echo  gave  us  awhile  ago, 
do  not  mind  it.” 

“ Listen,”  said  he,  laughing,  “ an  l pass  judgment  when  I 
am  finished.” 

He  began  playing,  and  if  I were  speaking  for  a week,  I 
could  not  give  a proper  description  of  the  harmony  which 
arose  in  the  cavern.  The  Gioblachan  was  a splendid  violinist, 
and  he  was  able,  from  experience  I suppose,  to  take  music 
from  the  echo  as  well  as  from  the  violin.  If  every  musical 
instrument  in  Ireland  was  gathered  into  one  great  hall,  and 
that  they  were  all  playing  together,  they  could  not  give  sweeter, 
nor  more  beautiful,  nor  more  delightful,  music  than  the  fiddle 
and  the  echo  gave  us  that  night.  It  lifted  the  heart  and  soul 
out  of  me.  I felt  no  pain,  no  weariness,  no  fear,  no  anything 
but  delight  and  satisfaction  of  mind,  while  the  Gioblachan  was 
playing,  and  I would  stay  there  listening  to  him  for  a day 
and  a night  without  being  tired. 

When  he  was  satisfied  he  put  aside  the  violin,  and  began 
to  talk  about  the  music  of  Ireland,  and  we  had  a long  chat 
about  it.  The  Gioblachan  was  a splendid  speaker,  and  you 
would  like  to  be  listening  to  him.  His  ideas  and  thoughts 
were  refined  and  learned,  and  the  Irish  fell  from  his  lips  as 
sweetly  as  music.  He  was  not  ignorant  about  anything.  I 
was  thinking,  now  and  again,  while  he  was  speaking,  of  the 
way  in  which  he  was  spending  his  time,  and  asking  myself 
what  was  the  reason  for  it.  I was  certain  that  he  was  half 
crazy,  and  that  was  why  he  was  drifting,  as  you  might  say, 
with  the  winds  of  the  world,  and  putting  his  neck  in  danger; 
but  I had  no  knowledge  then  of  all  he  had  suffered. 

He  did  not  let  me  go  too  far  with  those  thoughts,  for  he 
drew  out  a flute  and  began  playing  on  it.  Though  excellent 
the  music  which  he  extracted  from  the  fiddle,  the  music  which 
he  took  from  the  flute  was  seven  times  better.  It  excelled 
everything  I had  heard  till  then.  All  the  birds  of  the  universe, 
if  they  were  gathered  in  the  cavern  singing  together,  could 
not  give  more  heavenly  or  more  delectable  music.  The  flute 
brought  out  the  echo  far  better  than  anything  else. 
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An  mac  AlU. 


mop  neAtfiAA  nA  mop  Aoibne  uaC- a:  T)o  Cut;  An  feATios  An  mac 

AttA  Arrive  i bpAT)  mop  peApp  A$up  mop  binne  nA  6An-puT>  eite.1 

“ Ca*o  *oeip  cu  teip  pin  ? ” App’  An  “ pguip 

p£  x>A  pemneAmAinc; 

“Hi  peA*OAp  pop,”  App a mipe,  “nApuitim  \:A  ‘CpAoi'teACc.  *04 
mbemn  as  CAinc  Ap  peAt>  tAe  A$up  btiAtinA,  ni  ptATipAinn  a irmpinc 
*ouic  An  mCAt)  Aoibmp  A^up  CAitmm  Agup  pApAirn  CpoiAe  do  tug 
An  ceot  ut>  T)Am.  tli’t  em-ceAcc  puAp  teAC.” 

“ Ha  bAC  teip  An  bptAmAp  Anoip,”  App’  An  “ 5iot)tA6-An.” 

“ Tli’tim  as  ptAmAp  i n-eAn-Cop,”  AppA  mipe,  aCc  b’peitnp  $up 
Cipce  T )Atn  a pAt)  nA  puil  ein  ceAcc  ptiAp  te  “oeAptAmACc  An  “ pp 
i nxlip’oe.” 

“ Ca  cu  as  CAinc  s°  ciAttmAp  Anoip,”  Ap  peipeAn,  as  ctip 
P5Aipce  Ap. 

“ t>’pCiT)ip  £,”  AppA  mipe,  “ At c biop  Cun  a p^T)  nuAip  biop  as 
CipceAcc  teAC — ” 

“ A;$up  teip  An  mAC  aIIa,”  Ap  peipeAn. 

“ A$up  teip  An  mAC  AttA,  Ap  eA^tA  An  pt^m^ip — *oo  Cuip  p£  i 
n-mriAit  *OAm  An  cuApAp^bAit  T)o  teigeAp  A$up  *oo  CuAtAp  50  mime 
1 ■ocAob  ceoit  nA  n-Am^eAt  ip  nA  ptAitip.” 

“ tli’tim  cpioCnuigte  1 n-CAn-Cop  pop,”  Ap  peipeAn,  A$up  ‘o’tipig 
p£  ’n-A  feApAtti. 

Copnuig  p£  as  Arhp^n.  X)\  $ut  bpeAj  ponmtiAp  ceotmAp  as  An 
“ n^io^tACAn  ” A^up  mop  CAitt  pe  eAnput)  1 *ocAob  belt  ipci$  pAn 
UAim.  Tli  peAT)Ap  pdn  cia  aca  *00  b’peApp  Cun  An  mAC  AttA  *00 
tAbAipc  AmAC — An  piTMt,  An  peAT)65  no  £ut  An  “ JiobtACAin  ” — 
no  cia  aca  a pAib  An  bApp  Aige  1 ^coimpemm  ; aCu  ip  *0015  tiom 
^up  fApui§  An  gut  oppA  50  teip.  CuAtAp  cpi  C£at>  T>Aoine  as 
5AbAit  AttipAin  1 n-einpeACc  CAn-uAip  AmAin  1 bAttA  mop  1 
m t)Aite-  AtA-CtiAt  ; aCc  cC  50  pAib  An  ceot  A$up  An  Coimfemm 
50  bAn-bpeA$  Ap  pat>,  m pAib  Cm-ceACc  puAp  Ai$e  te  ceot  An 
“ JpobtAC-dm  ” nuAip  tuj;  pC  uaiA  “ An  ttAib  cu  as  An  5CAPPA15,” 
Agup  nuAip  *00  bl  An  mAC  AttA  A^up  An  T>op*o  *oo  Cuip  pC  fUAf 
#pAti  UAirh  as  curoeACcAin  teipj 
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“ What  do  you  say  to  that?  ” said  the  Gioblaoh&n,  when  he 
ceased  playing. 

“ I don’t  know  yet,  but  I am  under  some  spell,”  said  I.  “ If 
I were  talking  for  a year  and  a day,  I could  not  describe  to 
you  the  amount  of  pleasure,  and  delight,  and  satisfaction  of 
heart,  that  music  gave  me.  There  is  no  coming  near  you.” 

“ Do  not  mind  the  flattery  now,”  said  the  Gioblachan. 

“ I am  not  flattering  at  all,”  I said;  “but  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  there  is  no  coming  near  the  handiwork 
of  the  Creator.” 

“ You  are  talking  sensibly  now,”  he  said,  laughing. 

“ Perhaps  so,”  said  I;  “ but  I was  about  to  say  when  I was 
listening  to  you — ” 

“ And  to  the  echo,”  he  said. 

“ And  to  the  echo — to  guard  against  flattery — it  reminded 
me  of  the  descriptions  which  I often  read  and  heard  about 
the  angel  music  in  heaven.” 

“ I am  not  finished  at  all  yet,”  he  said,  and  he  stood  up. 

He  began  to  sing.  The  Gioblachan  had  a fine  resonant 
musical  voice,  and  it  lost  nothing  by  being  in  the  cavern.  I 
do  not  know  which  of  them  was  the  best  to  bring  out  the 
echo — the  violin,  the  flute,  or  the  Gioblachan’s  voice — or  which 
of  them  excelled  in  harmony ; but  I think  his  singing  surpassed 
the  others.  I heard  three  hundred  people  singing  together  in 
a great  hall  in  Dublin  at  one  time,  but  though  the  music  and 
the  harmony  were  very,  very  fine,  they  could  not  come  near  the 
Gioblachan’s  singing  when  he  rendered  “ Were  You  at  the 
Rock,”  and  when  the  echo  and  the  musical  murmur  which  ha 
aroused  in  the  cavern  were  accompanying  him. 
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c a s a *0  An  ususAin. 
T)RAm  A AOn-$nfrh; 


nA  T)Aoine 

Com  AS  O b- AnilftACxXin,  pile  ConnACCAC  ac4  Ap  peACp^n. 

rnAme  nt  nfosAin,  beAn  An  ci$e. 

nil  A,  m$eAn  itUipe: 

SC  AIR  ns  O b-IARAinil,  aca  lUAitce  le  fin  a: 

Sf$tC,  cotbAppA  *00  rilAipe. 

piobAipe,  corhA|\fAnnA  A^up  bAoine  eile: 

AlU 

UeAC  peilmeip  i sCui^e  lllumAn  ceAb  bliA^An  6 foin.  U&  pip 
A^up  tbbA  a$  bul  cpib  a Ceile  in  fAn  C15,  no  ’nA  peAfAm  coif 
nA  mbAllA,  AtriAil  A£up  b£  mbeit  bAmpA  cpioCnui$te  aca.1 
Ua  UomAp  O b-AnnfAbAin  a$  CAinc  le  "UnA  1 bpiop-copAC  nA 
pcAibe.  Ua  An  piobAipe  a$  f ap^aA  a piobAiTi)  Aip,  le  copujAA 
Ap  feinm  Apip,  aCc  bo  beip  SeAtnAf  O b-lAfAinn  beoC  Cuij;e, 
A^uf  pcAbAnn  p£.  UA$Ann  peAp  65  50  b-finA  le  n-A  CAbAipc 
At tiaC  Ap  An  upt&p  Cum  bAtfifA,  aCc  biulCAnn  pi  t>o; 

nil  A. — 11^  bi  m’bot)pu$A’d  Anoip  nAC  bpeiceAnn  cu  50  bpuil 
me  as  eipceACc  le  n-A  bpuil  peipeAn  *o’a  p^t)  Horn,  jteip  An 
b- AnnpAC^nAC]  : teAn  leAC,  CAb  6 pin  bo  bi  cu  ’p^A  Ap  bAll  ? 

UOin^S  O b-AnnnACAin. — CAb  e bo  bi  An  bobAC  fin  b*A 

lAffAlt)  OpC  ? 

nil  A. — As  iaphaiA  •OAtiifA  opm,  bo  bi  pe,  aCc  ni  tiubpAinn 
*00  e; 

111  AC  111  b-Ann. — If  cmnce  nAC  bciubpc^.  Ip  *001$,  ni  meAfAnn 
cu  50  leispinn-pe  00  buine  Ap  bit  bAmpA  leAC,  Com  pAb  A^up 
ca  nnpe  Ann  po.  A ! a nnA,  ni  pAib  pCIAp  nA  pocAtriAil  AgAm  le 
pAbA  50  bc-dims  me  Ann  po  AnoCc  Agup  50  bpACAiA  me  tupA  ! 
nn  A. — Ca*o  e An  polAp  buic  mipe  ? 

rn  AC  111  b-Alin. — HuAip  aca  mAibe  leAt-Aoi§ce  in  fAn 
ceine,  haC  bpA^Ann  pC  polAp  nuAip  boipceAp  uipse  Aip  ? 
nil  A. — Ip  *0615,  ni’l  cupA  leAt-boigce. 

IT!  AC  ni  b- All  11. — Ua  me,  A^up  ca  cpi  ceAtpAmnA  be  mo 
CpoiAe,  boisce  A^up  loipsce  A^up  cAicce,  A5  cpoib  leip  An 
fAOgAl,  Ajup  An  pao$aI  as  cpoib  Uom-fA; 
tin  A. — tl!  pCACAnn  cu  Cotfi  bonA  pin  ! 

m AC  111  b-Ann. — nc  ! a nnA  n?  Ttios^in,  ni’l  Aon  eolAp  A^Ab- 
fA  Ap  beAtA  An  bAipb  boiCc,  acA  SAn  ceAC  ^An  cCAgAp  ^An  ci'o$- 


THE  TWISTING  OF  THE  ROPE. 


HANRAHAN. — A wandering  poet. 

Sheamus  O’Heran. — Engaged  to  Oona. 

Maurya. — The  woman  of  the  house . 

Sheela. — A neighbor. 

Oona. — Maurya' s daughter. 

Neighbors  and  a piper  who  have  come  to  Maurya' s house  for  a dance. 

Scene. — A farmer  s house  in  Munster  a hundred  years  ago.  Men  and 
women  moving  about  and  standing  round  the  wall  as  if  they  had  just  finished 
a dance.  HANRAHAN,  in  the  foreground , talking  to  Oona. 

The  piper  is  beginning  a preparatory  drone  for  another  dance,  but  Sheamus 
brings  him  a drink  and  he  stops.  A man  has  come  and  holds  out  his  hand  to 
Oona,  as  if  to  lead  her  out , but  she  pushes  him  away. 


Oona. — Don’t  be  bothering  me  now ; don’t  you  see  I’m  listen- 
ing to  what  he  is  saying.  [To  Hanrahan]  Go  on  with  what 
you  were  saying  just  now. 

Hanrahan. — What  did  that  fellow  want  of  you  ? 

Oona. — He  wanted  the  next  dance  with  me,  but  I wouldn’t 
give  it  to  him. 

Hanrahan. — And  why  would  you  give  it  to  him  ? Do  you 
think  I’d  let  you  dance  with  anyone  but  myself  as  long  as  I 
am  here.  Ah,  Oona,  I had  no  comfort  or  satisfaction  this  long 
time  until  I came  here  to-night,  and  till  I saw  yourself. 

Oona. — What  comfort  am  I to  you  ? 

Hanrahan. — When  a stick  is  half-burned  in  the  fire,  does  it 
not  get  comfort  when  water  is  poured  on  it  ? 

Oona. — But  sure,  you  are  not  half-burned  ? 

Hanrahan. — I am,  and  three-quarters  of  my  heart  is  burned, 
and  scorched  and  consumed,  struggling  with  the  world  and 
the  world  struggling  with  me. 

Oona. — You  don’t  look  that  bad. 

Hanrahan. — Oh,  Oona  ni  Regaun,  you  have  not  knowledge 
of  the  life  of  a poor  bard,  without  house  or  home  or  havings, 
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CAfAt)  An  ^Cfus^in.? 

bAf,  Abe  b a$  1 mteAbc  A$uf  A5  flof-imteAcc  te  fAn  Ay  puTfAn 
cpAojAit  rhoif,  $An  Tiuine  Ay  bit  teif  acc  b pbm.  tll’t  mAiTiin  in 
fAn  CfeAbemAin  nuAif  bifij;im  fUAf  nAb  n-AbfAim  Horn  pbm  50 
mb’peAfp  ’OAtn  -An  uai§  ’n-d  An  peAbfAn.  tll’t  Aon  pub  a 5 peAfArrt 
t)Am  Abe  An  bponncAnup  *oo  puAip  me  6 'Oi-a — mo  buiT)  Ab|Un. 
tluAip  tofAigim  o|\|\a  fin,  imtige-Ann  mo  bpon  A$up  mo  buAit)peAt> 
t)lom,  Ajup  nl  Cuirhnijim  nlop  mo  Ay  mo  £bAp-bpAt>  A^up  Ay  mo 
mi -At).  A^tif  Anoif,  b bonnAic  me  tufA,  a tinA,  blm  50  bftnt  pu*o 
eite  Ann,  nlop  bmne  ’nA  nA  h-AbfAin  pem  ! 

till  A. — If  lon^AncAc  An  bponncAnup  6 T!)ia  An  bApTiuijeAbc. 
Com  f a*oa  Aguf  ca  fin  aj;at)  nAc  bpuit  cn  niof  fAit)bpe  nA  tube 
pcuic  Aguf  pcoif,  tube  bo  Agup  eAt  A15. 

1TIAC  til  b-Alltl. — -A  ! a tinA,  if  mof  An  beAnnAbc  Ace  if  mof 
An  m AltAcc,  teif,  *oo  tunne  e 00  belt  ’nA  bAfo.  p*eub  mife  ! 
bfinl  cAf ai*o  A^Am  Ay  An  fAo$At  fo  ? t)puit  feAf  b o Ay  rhAit 
teif  mb  ? t)puit  5f^t)  a$  *oume  Ay  bit  ofm  ? t)lm  aj;  imteAbc, 
mo  bAt)An  bocc  AonfAnAt,  Af  puT)  An  cfAogAit,  mAp  Oifi'n  AnxiiAij; 
ua  "feinne.  ttlonn  fUAt  A5  n-uite  t)ume  ofm,  nl’t  fUAt  ajjao-pa 
ofm,  a tin  a ? 

titlA. — tlA  b-AbAif  fub  mAf  fin,  nl  pbioif  50  bpuit  fUAt  Ag 
•ouine  Af  bit  ofc-f  . 

1TIAC  til  b-ATITt. — UAf  tiom  A$up  puitipimiT)  1 ^cuinne  An  ci$e 
te  beite,  A^up  obAppAit)  mb  “buie  An  c-AbfAn  *00  finne  mb  “buic. 
If  ofc-fA  finneAf  e. 

[Imti^eAnn  fiAT)  50  t>c1  An  coifneutt  if  fAiT)e  bn  pc-diT),  A$up 
fui*beAnn  fiAT)  AnAice  te  beite.] 

[C15  Slgte  AfceAc.] 

St$tO. — Oini^  mb  buj;AT)  com  tuAt  Agup  T)*feuT)  mb: 

m-Aine. — CeAT)  pAitce  fomAT); 

St  J t0. — Cat)  c a Af  piubAt  aj;  T)  Anoif  ? 

ITlAlUG. — -A5  cofu^At)  Ac^muiT).  t)l  Aon  pope  Amim  A^Ainn, 
A^uf  Anoif  ca  An  plobAipe  A5  ot  T)i$e.  CofocAit)  An  T)AtnfA  Afi'f 
nuAif  beitieAf  An  plobAife  ye it). 

St$t6. — O nA  T)Aoine  A5  bAitiu$At)  AfeeAc  50  mAit,  bbit> 
T)AmfA  bfeA$  A^Ainn. 

ni-dllte. — t)bit>  a Slgte,  Abe  ca  peAf  aca  Ann  Agup  b’feAff 
tiom  Amui5  ni  Afci$  e ! £eub  e. 

Stjte. — If  Af  An  bpeAf  f a*oa  T)onn  az&  cu  a$  CAine,  nAb  eA*b  ? 
-An  peAf  fin  ac-A  A5  cbmfA*b  bom  T>tut  fin  te  tlnA  in  fAn  scoif- 
neutt  Anoif.  Cxi’f  b’Af  e,  no  cia  b-e  pern  ? 

rnAITte. — Sin  b An  psfAifce  ip  mb  tAinij  1 n-Cifinn  AfiAm, 
ComAf  O b-AnnpAbAin  tu^Ann  fiAT)  Aif,  Abe  ComAf  ItosAife  but) 
bbif  T)o  bAifeeAt)  Aif,  1 ^ceAfc.  Of  a ! nAb  fAib  An  ml-^t)  ofm,  b 
*00  teAbe  AfceAh  bugAinn,  bof  Af  bit,  Anohc  ! 
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but  he  going  and  ever  going  a-drifting  through  the  wide  world, 
without  a person  with  him  but  himself.  There  is  not  a 
morning  in  the  week  when  I rise  up  that  I do  not  say  to  myself 
that  it  would  be  better  to  be  in  the  grave  than  to  be  wandering. 
There  is  nothing  standing  to  me  but  the  gift  I got  from  God, 
my  share  of  songs ; when  I begin  upon  them,  my  grief  and  my 
trouble  go  from  me,  I forget  my  persecution  and  my  ill  luck, 
and  now,  since  I saw  you  Oona,  I see  there  something  that  is 
better  even  than  the  songs. 

Oona. — Poetry  is  a wonderful  gift  from  God,  and  as  long  as 
you  have  that,  you  are  more  rich  than  the  people  of  stock 
and  store,  the  people  of  cows  and  cattle. 

Hanrahan.— Ah,  Oona,  it  is  a great  blessing,  but  it  is  a great 
curse  as  well  for  a man,  he  to  be  a poet.  Look  at  me ! have  I 
a friend  in  this  world  ? Is  there  a man  alive  who  has  a wish 
for  me,  is  there  the  love  of  anyone  at  all  on  me  ? I am  going 
like  a poor  lonely  barnacle  goose  throughout  the  world ; like 
Usheen  after  the  Fenians ; every  person  hates  me.  You  do  not 
hate  me,  Oona? 

Oona. — Do  not  say  a thing  like  that;  it  is  impossible  that 
anyone  would  hate  you. 

Hanrahan. — Come  and  we  will  sit  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
together,  and  I will  tell  you  the  little  song  I made  for  you : it 
is  for  you  I made  it.  [ They  go  to  a corner  and  sit  down  together. 
Sheela  comes  in  at  the  door.~\ 

Sheela. — I came  to  you  as  quick  as  I could. 

Maurya. — And  a hundred  welcomes  to  you. 

Sheela. — What  have  you  going  on  now  ? 

Maurya. — Beginning  we  are;  we  had  one  jig,  and  now  the 
piper  is  drinking  a glass.  They’ll  begin  dancing  again  in  a 
minute  when  the  piper  is  ready. 

Sheela. — There  are  a good  many  people  gathering  in  to  you 
to-night.  We  will  have  a fine  dance. 

Maurya. — Maybe  so,  Sheela,  but  there’s  a man  of  them  there, 
and  I’d  sooner  him  out  than  in. 

Sheela. — It’s  about  the  long  brown  man  you  are  talking, 
isn’t  it  ? The  man  that  is  in  close  talk  with  Oona  in  the  corner. 
Where  is  he  from  and  who  is  he  himself? 

Maurya. — That’s  the  greatest  vagabond  ever  came  into 
Ireland ; Tumaus  Hanrahan  they  call  him,  but  it’s  Hanrahan 
the  rogue  he  ought  to  have  been  christened  by  right.  Aurah, 
wasn’t  there  the  misfortune  on  me,  him  to  come  in  to  us  at  all 
to-night. 
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CAfAt)  An  cpu^m. 


Sfgte. — Cia’h  ptpe  *ouine  t ? 11  At  peAp  *otAntA  Abp-dn  Af 

ConnAtCAib  6 ? CuAtAit)  m6  cAint  Aip,  teAnA,  A^up  *oeip  piAT)  nAt 
bpuit  *OArhftip  eite  1 n-6ipinn  torh  mAit  teip  : but)  rhAit  Horn  a 
feicpinc  A5  *OAtr»fA. 

m^ine. — 5°  *°e6  ^P  ^b  mbiteAtfmAt  ! O’p  A^Am-fA  50 
pt  rhAit  ciA  ’n  cineAt  acA  Ann,  mAp  bi  pope  CAptAnAip  ixnp  t ptin 
AJUf  Atl  ttAT>-peAp  *00  bi  AJAm-fA,  AJjUf  If  miTIIC  tUAtAlt)  mt  6 
'OiApmui’o  bote  (50  tiT>£AnAit>  T)ia  epocAipe  Aip  !)  cia  ’n  pope 
■ourne  bi  Arm.  t)i  ft  ’ha  mAigipcip  p^oite,  flop  i ^ConnAteAib, 
Ate  bi'ot)  b-uite  tteAf  Ai$e  but)  rheAfA  nA  a ttfe.  A5  piop- 
•O^AtiArh  Abf^ri  t)o  biot)  ft,  A^up  A5  Ot  uip^e  beAtA,  A$up  a$  cup 
impip  Ap  bun  AmeAfs  ha  scOthApfAn  te  n-A  tui*o  CAinee.  T)eip 
fiA*o  nAt  bpuit  beAn  in  fnA  CU15  cuigib  nAt  meAttpAt)  ft.  If 
meAfA  t nA  ’OorrmAtt  ha  ‘F^’0  6.  'Ate  but)  £ ’oeipeA’O  An 

f£tlt  £Up  |\UA15  n f A^ApC  AtTIAC  Af  AH  bpAff AlfCe  t Af  f At).  £UAip 
ft  Aic  eite  Ann  fin,  Ate  teAn  ft  *oo  ha  cteAfAnnAib  ctATmA,  gup 
fuAijeAt)  AmAt  Afif  t,  A$uf  Afif  eite,  teif.  Agup  Anoif  ni’t  -Aic 
nA  ceAt  nA  *OAt)Ait)  Ai^e  Ate  t belt  a$  ^AbAit  ha  cipe,  A5  T)tAnAm 
abpAn  Aguf  A5  fA$Ait  toipcm  nA  b-oit)te  0 ha  T)Aoinib.  TH  t)iut- 
cttAit)  *oume  Af  bit  t,  mAp  zA  pAictiop  oppA  poime.  If  mtp  An 
fite  t,  A$uf  b’tixnp  50  n*otAnpAt)  ft  pAnn  ope  t>o  $peAinOtAt)  50 
*oeo  *6uic,  x>A  jcuippe^  peAp$  Aip. 

SlJtO. — go  bfoipit)  T)ia  oppAinn:  Ate  cptAT)  *00  tuj;  AfeeAt 

Anotc  6 ? 

ITl  dlRe. — t)i  f6  A5  CAipceAt  ha  cipe,  A^up  tUAtAit)  f£  50  pAlb 
•OAtrifA  te  belt  Ann  po,  Agup  t^ims  f£  AfceAt,  mAp  bi  eotAf  Aige 
oppAinn, — bi  f6  mop  50  tebp  te  mo  C6A*o-feAp.  If  lon^AncAt 
mAp  zA  f£  A5  “o^AnAiti  AmAt  a fti$e-beAtA,  top  Ap  bit,  A^up  gAn 
Ai^e  Ate  a tui*o  Abp^n.  T)eip  fiAt)  nAt  bfuit  aic  a pAtAit)  ft  nAt 
•ocu^Ann  nA  mr\A  sp^t),  A^uf  n At  *otU5Ann  ha  fip  fUAt  t)6. 

[A5  bpeit  Ap  §UAtAinn  itl^ipe]. — 1ompui$  t)o  teAnn,  a 
itlAipe,  feucb  t Anoif  ; t ptin  A$uf  *o’  in$eAn-fA,  A^uf  An  X)A 
itoi^ionn  buAitce  AfA  ttite;  ZA  ft  tAp  tip  Abp^in  t>o  t)tAnArh 
t)i,  A^up  zA  ft  t)5A  munAt)  t)i  A5  co^Apnui^  in  a ctuAip.  OpA, 
An  biteArhnAt  ! btit)  ft  a$  cup  a tuit>  pipcpeo^  Ap  tlnA  Anoif. 

m^1R6.  — Ot  tn  ! 50  x>eo  ! tlAt  mi-At)ArhAit  t^inig  ft!  U A 
ft  A5  cAinc  te  UnA  b-uite  moimit)  6 t^ini^  ft  ApceAt,  cpi  uAipe 
0 fom.  Rinne  mt  mo  tnttiott  te  n-A  pgApAt)  o ttite,  Ate  teip 
ft  opm.  C A Un a bote  cugtA  *00  b-uite  pope  peAn-AbpAn  A^up 
peAn-p^imtip  *oe  p^tAtcAib,  A$up  ip  bmn  teip  An  gcptACuip  belt 
A5  tipceAtc  teip,  mAp  btAt  Ai^e  fin  *oo  bptAgpAt)  An  pmotAt 
•oe'n  tpAoibj  UA’p  a^ax)  50  bpuit  An  ptfAt  ptitice  pocpui$te 
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Sheela. — What  sort  of  a person  is  he  ? Isn’t  he  a man  that 
makes  songs,  out  of  Connacht?  I heard  talk  of  him  before, 
and  they  say  there  is  not  another  dancer  in  Ireland  so  good  as 
him.  I would  like  to  see  him  dance. 

Maurya. — Bad  luck  to  the  vagabond!  It  is  well  I know 
what  sort  he  is,  because  there  was  a kind  of  friendship  between 
himself  and  the  first  husband  I had,  and  it’s  often  I heard  from 
poor  Diarmuid — the  Lord  have  mercy  on  him! — what  sort 
of  person  he  was.  He  was  a schoolmaster  down  in  Connacht, 
but  he  used  to  have  every  trick  worse  than  another,  ever 
making  songs  he  used  to  be,  and  drinking  whiskey  and  setting 
quarrels  afoot  among  the  neighbours  with  his  share  of  talk. 
They  say  there  isn’t  a woman  in  the  five  provinces  that  he 
wouldn’t  deceive.  He  is  worse  than  Donal  na  Greina  long  ago. 
But  the  end  of  the  story  is  that  the  priest  routed  him  out  of  the 
parish  altogether ; he  got  another  place  then,  and  followed  on 
at  the  same  tricks  until  he  was  routed  out  again,  and  another 
again  with  it.  Now  he  has  neither  place  nor  house  nor  any- 
thing, but  he  to  be  going  the  country,  making  songs  and 
getting  a night’s  lodging  from  the  people.  Nobody  will  refuse 
him,  because  they  are  afraid  of  him.  He’s  a great  poet,  and 
maybe  he’d  make  a rann  on  you  that  would  stick  to  you  for 
ever,  if  you  were  to  anger  him. 

Siieela. — God  preserve  us,  but  what  brought  him  in  to- 
night? 

Maurya. — He  was  traveling  the  country  and  he  heard  there 
was  to  be  a dance  here,  and  he  came  in  because  he  knew  us; 
he  was  rather  great  with  my  first  husband.  It  is  wonderful 
how  he  is  making  out  his  way  of  life  at  all,  and  he  with 
nothing  but  his  share  of  songs.  They  say  that  there  is  no 
place  that  he’ll  go  to  that  the  women  don’t  love  him  and  that 
the  men  don’t  hate  him. 

Sheela  ( catching  Maurya  hy  the  shoulder ). — Turn  your 
head,  Maurya,  look  at  him  now,  himself  and  your  daughter, 
and  their  heads  together ; he’s  whispering  in  her  ear ; he’s  after 
making  a poem  for  her  and  he’s  whispering  it  in  her  ear.  Oh, 
tne  villain,  he’ll  be  putting  his  spells  on  her  now. 

Maurya. — Ohone,  go  deo!  isn’t  a misfortune  that  he  came? 
He’s  talking  every  moment  with  Oona  since  he  came  in  three 
hours  ago.  I did  my  best  to  separate  them  from  each  other, 
but  it  failed  me.  Poor  Oona  is  given  up  to  every  sort  of  old 
songs  and  old  made-up  stories,  and  she  thinks  it  sweet  to  be 
listening  to  him  The  marriage  is  settled  between  herself  and 
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roif  tinA  Aj;iif  SbAtriAf  O ti-lAfAinn  Ann  fin.  finite  b’n  1-5  inbifl? 
^cub  SeAtntif  bobc  a$  An  *oofUif  Ajuf  b a$  f Aife  off  a.  O bf  on 
A^tif  ceAnnfAoi  Aif.  If  fuftif  a feicfinc  50  mbnt)  rhAit  te 
SbAtruif  An  f5fAifT)e  fin  *oo  tAbCAb  An  moimi'o  feo.  UA  fAicbiof 
mof  ofm  50  mbbib  An  ceAnn  iompui$te  Af  tinA  te  n-A  btm>  btAT>- 
AifeACu.’  Corh  cinnce  A’f  cA  mb  beo,  ciucpAib  otc  Af  An  oibbe 
feo. 

Sf$L6; — Asuf  bpbAopA  a buf  ahiaC  ? 

TTV<5k1U6. — 'O’f^A’Of Ainn  ; ni’t  ourne  Ann  fo  *oo  buiTiebbAb  leif, 
mnnA  mbeit  beAn  no  ■06.  Abe  if  file  mof  b,  Aguf  cA  mAttAbc 
Ai^e  *oo  f^oitcpeAb  nA  cfAinn  A^tif  *00  fbAbfAb  nA  ctobA.  T)eif 
fiAT>  50  tobtAnn  An  fiot  in  fAn  UAlAtfi,  Aj;tif  50  n-imti$eAnn  a 
50111*0  bAinne  b nA  bAt  miAif  tu^Ann  file  rriAf  b fin  a mAttAbc 
*obib,  rnA  fiiAi^eAnn  ourne  Af  An  ceAb  b.  Abe  *oA  mbeit  fb  Amui§, 
^ife  mo  bAnmnbe  nAb  teigfinn  AfeeACb  Afif  b. 

Sl$t,6. — T)A  fAbAb  fb  pbm  AmAb  50  coiteArhAit,  n\  belt  Aon 
bfi$  in  a buiT>  rhAU-Abc  Ann  fin  ? 

triAine* — Hi  belt.  Abe  ni  fAbAib  fb  AmAb  50  coiteArhAit* 
Agtif  ni  tig  tiom-fA  a ftiAgAb  AmAb  Af  eA$tA  a mAttAbc. 

Sf§tO.  — peub  SbAmnf  bobc.  O fb  011!  Anonn  50  b-IJnA; 


[6ifi$eAnn  SbAmtif  *|  cbi*beAnn  fb  50  ti-tinA.] 

S6A1TIHS. — An  n’OAiihfbbAib  cu  An  fit  feo  tiom-fA,  a "dnAj 
miAif  bbibeAf  An  piobAife  feib. 

mAC  HI  b-AllTI  [A5  bif^e].— If  mife  Com^f  O b- Annf  Ab.5in, 
A^uf  zA  mb  A5  tAbAifc  te  Hiia  Hi  Ttio^m  Anoif,  A^tif  bom  pA*o 
Ajnf  bbibeAf  fonn  niffe-fe  belt  a$  CAinc  tiom-fA  ni  teigpib  mb 
t^Aon  bwne  eite  00  teAbc  eAOfAinn. 

S^AtTIHS  [$An  Aife  Af  THac  Hi  b- Annf Ab-5m]. — tlAh  n“OArii- 
fobAib  cu  Horn,  a HnA  ? 

1H AC  HI  ti-AHH  [50  fiobmAf]. — T1  Af  btibAifC  mb  teAC  Anoif 
j;uf  tiom-fA  *00  bi  HnA  Hi  THog-Am  A5  CAinc  ? 1mti$  teAC  Af  An 
mbimio,  a bo*OAi$,  A^tif  n-5  C05  ctAmpAf  Ann  f03 

SCAITIHS. — A tin  a 

H1AC  HI  ti-AHH  [a 5 bbicit]. — £-5$  fin  ! 

[ImtigeAnn  SbAtriAf  A^tif  05  fb  50  *oci  An  beifc  feAn-rhnAOi.] 

S6A1TIHS. — A 1tl-5ife  Hi  Iti'o^in,  c-5  mb  a$  lAffAib  ceAT>  ofc- 
fA  An  fSfAifce  mi-^AmAit  meif^eAmAit  fin  00  bAiteAm  AmAb  Af 
An  ci$.-  ITU  teijeAnn  cn  *bAm,  cniffiA  mife  A^iif  mo  beifc  *beAf- 
bf-dtAf  AmAb  b,  Agtif  miAif  bbiAeAf  fb  Airmi$  fobfbbAiA  mife  teif; 
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Sheamus  O’Herin  there,  a quarter  from  to-day.  Look  at  poor 
Sheamus  at  the  door,  and  he  watching  them.  There  is  grief 
and  hanging  of  the  head  on  him ; it’s  easy  to  see  that  he’d  like 
to  choke  the  vagabond  this  minute.  I am  greatly  afraid  that 
the  head  will  be  turned  on  Oona  with  his  share  of  blathering. 
As  sure  as  I am  alive  there  will  come  evil  out  of  this  night. 

Sheela. — And  couldn’t  you  put  him  out? 

Maurya. — I could.  There’s  no  person  here  to  help  him 
unless  there  would  be  a woman  or  two;  but  he  is  a great  poet, 
and  he  has  a curse  that  would  split  the  trees  and  that  would 
burst  the  stones.  They  say  the  seed  will  rot  in  the  ground 
and  the  milk  go  from  the  cows  when  a poet  like  him  makes  a 
curse,  if  a person  routed  him  out  of  the  house;  but  if  he  were 
once  out,  I’ll  go  bail  that  I wouldn’t  let  him  in  again. 

Sheela. — If  himself  were  to  go  out  willingly,  there  would 
be  no  virtue  in  his  curse  then  ? 

Maijrya. — There  would  not,  but  he  will  not  go  out  willingly, 
and  I cannot  rout  him  out  myself  for  fear  of  his  curse. 

Sheela. — Look  at  poor  Sheamus.  He  is  going  over  to  her. 
[Sheamus  gets  up  and  goes  over  to  her.'] 

Sheamus. — Will  you  dance  this  reel  with  me,  Oona,  as  soon 
as  the  piper  is  ready  ? 

Hanrahan  0 rising  up) — I am  Tumaus  Hanrahan,  and  I am 
speaking  now  to  Oona  ni  Regaun,  and  as  long  as  she  is  willing 
to  be  talking  to  me,  I will  allow  no  living  person  to  come 
between  us. 

Sheamus  {without  heeding  Hanrahan). — Will  you  not  dance 
with  me,  Oona  ? 

Hanrahan  {savagely). — Didn’t  I tell  you  now  that  it  was  to 
me  Oona  ni  Regaun  was  talking?  Leave  that  on  the  spot,  you 
clown,  and  do  not  raise  a disturbance  here. 

Sheamus. — Oona 

Hanrahan  {shouting). — Leave  that!  (Sheamus  goes  away 
and  comes  over  to  the  two  old  women) . 

Sheamus. — Maurya  Regaun,  I am  asking  permission  of  you 
to  throw  that  ill -mannerly,  drunken  vagabond  out  of  the  house 
Myself  and  my  two  brothers  will  put  him  out  if  you  will  allow 
us;  and  when  he’s  outside  I’ll  settle  with  him. 
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mime. — O ! a SCAmAif,  nA  T)eAn:  UA  fAicCiof  ofm  foirhei 

UA  mAttACc  Aige  fin  *oo  fgoitCfeAt)  nA  cfAinn,  *oeif  fiAT); 

S^AtTIAS. — If  ctirriA  tiom  mA  cA  mAttACc  Aij;e  t>o  teA^fAt)  nA 
fp^AftA.  If  oftn-fA  cuicfiT)  f£,  Agtif  cuifim  mo  T)ubftAn  fAoi. 
T3A  mAfboCAt)  f£  m£  Af  An  moimiT)  m'  tei^fit)  me  t>o  a Cui*o  pif- 
Cfeog  X)0  Cuf  -Af  tinA.  A ttlAife,  CAbAif ’m  ceA*oj 

StJtB. — HA  *o£An  fin,  a SCAmuif,  cA  comAifte  niof  feAff  ’nA 
fin  AgAm-fA. 

S^AtTI  US. — Cia  An  CorhAifte  i fin  ? 

St 5^e. — UA  fti$e  in  mo  CeAnn  a$a m le  n-A  Cuf  AtnAC;  1T1A 
teAnAnn  fib-fe  mo  CorhAifte-fe  fACAit)  fe  fein  aiuac  Com  focAif 
te  tiAn,  *o’A  toil  fein,  A^tif  nuAif  geobAit)  fit)  Amtng  6,  buAitit) 
An  *oofuf  Aif,  A^uf  nA  tei^it)  AfceAC  Afi'f  50  bfAt  6. 

mime. — RAt  6 *Oia  ofc,  Aguf  innif  *OAm  cat)  e cA  in  *00  CeAnn.1 

St $1.6. — T)6AnpAmA0iT>  e Com  T)eAf  Agtif  Com  fimpt  *Ce  A^iif 
ConnAic  cu  AfiAm.  Cuiffimro  e a$  cAfAt)  fugAin  50  bftiigimit) 
Amui$  6,  A$uf  btiAilfimiT)  An  *oofuf  Aif  Ann  fin. 

mAlRO: — If  f of nf  a fAT),  aCc  ni  pofuf  a •CCAnAm.  ’OCApfAit) 
fC  teAC  “ *oeAn  fu^An,  tu  fein.” 

St  JLO. — ‘OeAffAmAoiT),  Ann  fin,  nAC  bfACAit)  T)«ine  Af  bit  Ann 
fo  fugAn  peif  AfiAm,  nAC  bfuit  T)uine  Af  bit  An  fAn  cij  Af  fdoif 
teif  ceAnn  aca  AeAnAtn. 

S6A1TIUS. — ACc  An  ^cfeiofrO  fe  fiio  mAf  fin — nAC  bfACAmAf 
fti^An  fiArh  ? 

St$tC. — An  5CfeiT)fn!)  fe,  An  eAt)  ? CfeiT)fit>  fe  fti*o  Af  bit, 
CfeiT)feAt)  fe  50  fAib  fe  fein  ’nA  fig  Af  6ifinn  miAif  acA  gtAine 
oIca  Ai^e,  mAf  acA  Anoif. 

S6ATTIUS. — ACc  cat)  e An  CfoiceAnn  CuiffeAf  finn  Af  An 
mbfeis  feo, — 50  bfint  fugAn  feif  Ag  ceAfcAL  nAinn  ? 

1T1A1R6. — SmuAin  Af  Cfoicionn  T)o  Ctif  Aif  fin,  a SeAmuif. 

SCAtTIUS. — ’OCAffAit)  mC  50  bftnt  An  gAOt  Ag  eifige  Aguf  50 
bfuii  cum*OAC  An  age  t>’A  fguAbAt)  teif  An  fcoifm,  Aguf  50 
^CAitfimio  ftigAn  tAffAingc  Aif. 

VHAIRe. — ACc  mA  CifceAnn  fC  Ag  An  “oofiif  bCi*6  fiof  Aige  nAC 
bru?t  gAot  nA  fcoifm  Ann.  SmuAin  Af  Cfoicionn  eite,  a SCAmuif. 

St$t6i — ’Roif,-  cA  An  CotfiAifte  CeAfc  AgAtn-pA;  AbAif  50 
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Maurya. — Sheamus,  do  not ; I am  afraid  of  him.  That  man 
has  a curse,  they  say,  that  would  split  the  trees. 

Sheamus. — I don’t  care  if  he  had  a curse  that  would  over- 
throw the  heavens ; it  is  on  me  it  will  fall,  and  I defy  him ! 
If  he  were  to  kill  me  on  the  moment,  I will  not  allow  him  to 
put  his  spells  on  Oona.  Give  me  leave,  Maurya. 

Sheela. — Do  not,  Sheamus.  I have  a better  advice  than 
that. 

Sheamus. — What  advice  is  that  ? 

Sheela. — I have  a way  in  my  head  to  put  him  out.  If  you 
follow  my  advice  he  will  go  out  himself  as  quiet  as  a lamb, 
and  when  you  get  him  out  slap  the  door  on  him,  and  never 
let  him  in  again. 

Maurya. — Luck  from  God  on  you,  Sheela,  and  tell  us  what’s 
in  your  head. 

Sheela. — We  will  do  it  as  nice  and  easy  as  ever  you  saw. 
We  will  put  him  to  twist  a hay-rope  till  he  is  outside,  and  then 
we  will  shut  the  door  on  him. 

Sheamus. — It’s  easy  to  say,  but  not  easy  to  do.  He  will  say 
to  you,  “ Make  a hay -rope  yourself.  ” 

Sheela. — We  will  say  then  that  no  one  ever  saw  a hay -rope 
made,  that  there  is  no  one  at  all  in  the  house  to  make  the 
beginning  of  it. 

Sheamus. — But  will  he  believe  that  we  never  saw  a hay- 
rope  ? 

Sheela. — Believe  it,  is  it?  He’d  believe  anything;  he’d 
believe  that  himself  is  king  over  Ireland  when  he  has  a glass 
taken,  as  he  has  now. 

Sheamus. — But  what  excuse  can  we  make  for  saying  we 
want  a hay -rope  ? 

Maurya. — Can’t  you  think  of  something  yourself,  Sheamus  ? 

Sheamus. — Sure  I can  say  the  wind  is  rising,  and  I must 
bind  the  thatch,  or  it  will  be  off  the  house. 

Sheela. — But  he’ll  know  the  wind  is  not  rising  if  he  does 
but  listen  at  the  door.  You  must  think  of  some  other  excuse, 
Sheamus. 

Sheamus. — Wait,  1 have  a good  idea  now;  say  that  there  is 
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bpuit  coipte  teAjtA  aj;  bun  An  tnuic,  A^up  50  bpuit  piAT>  a$ 
lAfpAit)  pu^Am  leip  An  gcoifce  *oo  teAfu$A*6.  Til  feicpit)  p£  com 
PA*oa  fin  o’n  T)opup,  Ajup  nl  beit>  piop  Aige  nAt  plop  £. 

TYIA1RC. — Sin  6 An  p^eAt,  a Si'gte.  ’Tloip,  a SeAtnuip,  $Ab 
imeAr^  nA  n*OAome  A^up  tei£  An  fun  teo.  Innif  *ooit>  cat)  cA  aca 
te  pAt> — nAt  bfACAi*0  *oume  Af  bit  fAn  of  feo  pu^An  ptip  fiArn — 
A^uf  cuif  cfoicionn  mAit  Af  An  mbpeij;,  tu  ptm. 

[ImtigeAnn  SeAmup  6 T>ume  50  *oume  A5  co^AfnAig  tet. 
UofAigeAnn  cui*o  aca  a$  t;Aipe.  CAgAnn  An  pi'obAife  A^up  copui$- 
eAnn  pe  a$  feinm.  6ipigeAnn  cpi  no  ceAtfAf  ■oe  tuplAtAib,  A^up 
cofuigeAnn  fiA*o  a$  “OAnifA.  1mti$eAnn  StAmAf  AiriAcb.] 

IT) AC  til  b-Atltl.  [as  tipige  CAf  tip  a belt  A5  ptAtAinc  offA 
Af  peAt>  cuptA  monniT).] — ppuic  ! pcopA^Ait)  ! An  “ocu^Ann  pib 
*OArhfA  Af  An  pcfApAifeAtc  pin  ! O pib  A5  buAtA*6  An  uptAip  mAf 
belt  An  oifeAt)  pm  T)’eAttAt.  CA  pib  tom  cpom  tt  buttAm,  A^up 
tom  ciocAt  le  AfAit.  5°  ’ocAttAf  mo  plobAn  T)A  mb’feApp  tiom 
belt  A5  ptAtAinc  of f Aib  ’nA  Af  An  oipeAT)  pm  tAtAin  bACAt,  A5 
ttimmj  Af  teAt-toip  Af  pu*o  An  o$e  ! P-a^aiA  An  c-uptAp  pA  tinA 
Tli  'Rio^Am  A^up  pum-fA. 

£6-AR  [acA  T)Ut  A5  “OAtUfA]. — -A^Uf  CAT)  pAt  A bpA^pAmAOip  An 
C-UftAf  puc-pA  ? 

m AC  til  b-ATITI. — CA  An  eAtA  Af  bfUAt  nA  comne,  cA  An 
pnoemcp  Ri'ojAA,  cA  ptAftA  An  bfottAig  bAm,  cA  An  t)tnup 
AmeAps  nA  mbAn,  cA  tinA  Tli  RIogAm  a$  peAfArh  puAp  tiom-fA, 
Agup  Aic  Af  bit  a n-tifi$eAnn  pipe  puAf  umtui^eAnn  An  geAtAt 
Agup  An  $fiAn  pern  *01,  Agup  umtotAit)  pib-pe.  CA  pi  po  Atumn 
A^up  po  ppeifeAitiAit  te  b-Aon  beAn  eite  *oo  beit  ’nA  ti-Aice.  -Ate 
pAn  50  poit,  put  tAipbeAnAim  *OAOib  mAf  ^mtieAnn  An  buAtAitt 
bpeA$  ConnAtCAt  pmnce,  T)tAfpAit)  me  An  c-AbfAn  T)Aoib  t>o  finne 
me  T)o  Reutc  Cui^e  RlumAn — T)’tinA  111  RiogAm.  Cipig,  a gfiAn 
nA  mbAn,  A^up  *oeAf pAmAoi*o  An  c-AbpAn  te  teite,  $At  te  beAppA; 
Ajup  Ann  pm  mumpimiT)  *ooib  cat)  £ ip  finnce  pi'peAnn At  Ann. 

[6ifi$eAnn  piAT)  i 5AbAiT)  AbfAn.] 

R1AC  til  b-AIIR. 

’SI  "UnA  bAn,  nA  spuAige  buitie, 

-An  tuitpionn  ’tfAt)  m mo  tAf  mo  tfoitie, 

Ip  ipe  mo  fun,  ’p  mo  tumAnn  50  buAtl, 

Ip  cumA  tiom  toit)te  beAn  At c 1. 

RtlA. 

A bAifo  nA  puite  *ouibe,  ip  tu 
■puAif  buAit)  m pAn  pAogAt  a’p  ctu, 

'5oifim  T)o  beAt,  a’p  motAim  tu  pein, 

T)o  tuipip  mo  tfoi*Oe  m mo  tteib  Amug. 
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a coach  upset  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  that  they  are  ashing 
for- a hay-rope  to  mend  it  with.  He  can’t  see  as  far  as  that 
from  the  door,  and  he  won’t  know  it’s  not  true  it  is. 

Maurya. — That’s  the  story,  Sheela.  Now,  Sheamus,  go 
among  the  people  and  te'll  them  the  secret.  Tell  them  what 
they  have  to  say,  that  no  one  at  all  in  this  country  ever  saw 
a hay-rope,  and  put  a good  skin  on  the  lie  yourself.  (Sheamus 
goes  from  person  to  person  whispering  to  them  and  some  of 
them  begin  laughing.  The  piper  has  begun  playing.  Three 
or  four  couples  rise  Upf\ 

Hanrahan  (< after  loohing  at  them  for  a couple  of  minutes ). — t 
Whisht ! Let  ye  sit  down ! Do  ye  call  such  dragging  as  that 
dancing?  You  are  tramping  the  floor  like  so  many  cattle. 
You  are  as  heavy  as  bullocks,  as  awkward  as  asses.  May  my 
throat  be  choked  if  I would  not  rather  be  looking  at  as  many 
lame  ducks  hopping  on  one  leg  through  the  house.  Leave  the 
floor  to  Oona  ni  Regaun  and  to  me. 

One  of  the  men  going  to  dance. — And  for  what  would  we 
leave  the  floor  to  you  ? 

Hanrahan. — The  swan  of  the  brink  of  the  waves,  the  royal 
phoenix,  the  pearl  of  the  white  breast,  the  Venus  amongst  the 
women,  Oona  ni  Regaun,  is  standing  up  with  me,  and  any  place 
where  she  rises  up  the  sun  and  the  moon  bow  to  her,  and  so 
shall  ye.  She  is  too  handsome,  too  sky-like  for  any  other 
woman  to  be  near  her.  But  wait  a while!  Before  I’ll  show 
you  how  the  fine  Connacht  boy  can  dance,  I will  give  you 
the  poem  I made  on  die  star  of  the  province  of  Munster,  on 
Oona  ni  Regaun.  Rise  up,  0 sun  among,  women,  and  we  will 
sing  the  song  together,  verse  about,  and  then  we’ll  show  them 
what  right  dancing  is ! (OONA  rises). 

Hanrahan. — She  is  white  Oona  of  the  yellow  hair, 

The  Coolin  that  was  destroying  my  heart  inside  me ; 
She  is  my  secret  love  and  my  lasting  affection, 

I care  not  for  ever  for  any  woman  but  her. 

Oona. — O bard  of  the  black  eye,  it  is  you 

Who  have  found  victory  in  the  world  and  fame ; 

I call  on  yourself  and  I praise  your  mouth ; 

You  have  set  my  heart  in  my  breast  astray. 
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CAfA*6  An 


mAC  tii  ti-Atim 

*Si  "Q  nA  bAn  nA  spUAise  <5ifv, 

tTIo  feApc,  mo  bumAnn,  mo  §pA*6,  1110  pcop, 

1lAbAi*b  pi  pern  te  n-A  bAp*o  1 scbm,' 

T)o  toic  pi  a bpoi*be  in  a btbib  50  rnbpj 

UtlA. 

mop  bpAOA  oi*bbe  tiom,  nA  tA, 

A5  eipceAbc  te  *00  bbmpAA  bpeA£: 

If  binne  *oo  beAt  nA  feinm  tiA  n-bAn,< 

Cm’  bpoi*be  in  mo  btbib  *oo  puAipip  spAAj 

mAC  tn  b-Anri. 

T)o  fiubAit  mb  pein  An  *oomAn  lomtAn, 

SACfAnA,  Uipe,  An  ppAinc  ’p  An  SpAm, 

Hi  fACAit)  m6  pein  1 mbAite  nA  ’scbw 
Aon  Ainmp  pA’n  nspem  mAp  tinA  bAn. 

^tlA. 

T)o  buAtAi*b  mipe  An  btAippeAc  bmn 
SAn  cppAi*o  pin  CopcAis,  A5  pemm  tinn, 

Ip  binne  50  mop  tiom  pein  *oo  stop, 

Ip  binne  s°  ™bp  ’oo  bbAt  ’nA  pin. 

mAC  tii  ti-Arm. 

T)o  bi  mb  pein  mo  bA*bAn  bocc,  cpAt, 
tii' op  teip  t)Am  oi*bbe  tAp  An  tA, 

50  bpACAit)  me  1,  *oo  501*0  mo  bpoi*be; 

A’p  X)o  *bibip  *biom  mo  bpon  ’p  mo  bpA*6; 

tttlA; 

T)o  bi  mb  pein  Ap  mAi*om  in*oe 
A5  piubAt  coip  coitte  te  pAmne  An  tAb,' 
t)i  enn  Ann  pin  A5  pemm  50  bmn, 

“mo  spA*6-fA  An  5^*0)  a’p  nAb  Atuinn  b ! ” 

[5tAo*6  as«P  copAnn  Astip  buAitOAnn  SeAmup  O ti-lApAinn  ah 
•ooptip  AfceAC.] 

SCAmttS. — Ob  ob  u,  ob  bn  1 6,  50  *oeb  ! UA  An  coipce  mbp 
teAstA  as  bun  An  bnuic.  UA  An  mAtA  a bpuit  ticpeAbA  nA  cipe 
Ann  ptbApscA,  Asup  ni’t  ppeAns  nA  ceA*o  nA  popA  nA  *oA*OAi*b  aca 
te  nA  beAnsAitc  Apip.  UA  piA*o  A5  stAO*bAc  AtriAb  Anoip  Ap  pusAn 
pbip  *oo  *bbAnAm  *ooib — cibe  pope  pui*o  e pm — Asup  *oeip  piA*o  50 
mbbi*b  nA  ticpeAbA  -|  An  coipce  CAittce  Ap  cArbui*6  pusAin  peip 
te  n-A  sceAnsAitc; 

TT1AC  HI  b-AtlTI. — tiA  bi  ’5  Ap  mbo*bpusA“b  ! UA  Ap  n-AbpAn 
pAi*bce  ASAmn,  Asup  Anoip  cAuiaoi*o  *out  as  ’OAmpA.  tii  cASAnn 
An  cbipce  An  beAtAb  pm  Ap  Aon  bop; 
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Hanrahan. — O fair  Oona  of  the  golden  hair, 

My  desire,  my  affection,  my  love  and  my  store 
Herself  will  go  with  her  bard  afar ; 

She  has  hurt  his  heart  in  his  breast  greatly. 


Oona.— I would  not  think  the  night  long  nor  the  day, 
Listening  to  your  fine  discourse ; 

More  melodious  is  your  mouth  than  the  singing  of  birds 
From  my  heart  in  my  breast  you  have  found  love. 


Hanrahan. — I walked  myself  the  entire  world, 

England,  Ireland,  France  and  Spain; 

I never  saw  at  home  or  afar 

Any  girl  under  the  sun  like  fair  Oona. 


Oona. — I have  heard  the  melodious  harp 

On  the  street  of  Cork  playing  to  us ; 

More  melodious  by  far  did  I think  your  voice, 
More  melodious  by  far  your  mouth  than  that. 


Hanrahan.— I was  myself  one  time  a poor  barnacle  goose, 

The  night  was  not  plain  to  me  more  than  the  day 
Until  I beheld  her,  she  is  the  love  of  my  heart, 
That  banished  from  me  my  grief  and  my  misery. 


Oona. — I was  myself  on  the  morning  of  yesterday 

Walking  beside  the  wood  at  the  break  of  day; 

There  was  a bird  there  was  singing  sweetly 
How  I love  love,  and  is  it  not  beautiful. 

(. A shout  and  a noise , and  Sheamus  0 ’Her an  rushes  in). 

Sheamus. — Ububu!  Ohone-y-o,  do  deo!  The  big  coach  is 
overthrown  at  the  foot  of  the  hill!  The  bag  in  which  the 
letters  of  the  country  are  is  bursted,  and  there  is  neither  tie 
nor  cord  nor  rope  nor  anything  to  bind  it  up.  They  are 
calling  out  now  for  a hay  sugaun,  whatever  kind  of  thing  that 
is;  the  letters  and  the  coach  will  be  lost  for  want  of  a hay 
sugaun  to  bind  them. 

Hanrahan. — Do  not  be  bothering  us;  we  have  our  poem 
done  and  we  are  going  to  dance.  The  coach  does  not  come  this 
wav  at.  all. 
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CAfAt)  An  cpusAin. 


S^AtTItlS. — CA^Ann  pe  An  beAtAt  fin  Anoip — aCc  if  *0615  ^up 
pcpAinpeAf  tuf/A,  Agup  nAC  bpuit  eotAp  a$av  Aip.  HaC  T>CA5Ann 
An  coipce  tAf  An  gcnoc  Anoif  a CotfiApfAnnA  ? 

1AT)  tlltC. — UA^Ann,  CA^Ann  50  cmnue. 

Ill  AC  til  ti-Ann. — If  cutnA  tiom,  a teACc  no  ^An  a teACc; 
ACc  b’peApp  tiom  piCe  coifce  belt  bpipce  Af  An  mbbtAf  nA  50 
gcuippeA  peAftA  An  bpottAij  bAin  o t)Amp  a oumn.  AbAif  leir 
An  gcoifceoif  fopA  *00  CAfAt)  t>6  pCm. 

S^AtTItlS. — O mupoep,  ni  tig  teip,^  ca  An  oipeAO  fin  *oe» 
pumneAm  Agup  *oe  teAf  Ajjup  x>e  pppeACAt)  Agup  *oe  tut  in  fnA 
CAptAib  Ai^eAncA  fin  50  gcAitit)  mo  Coipceop  boCc  bpeit  Af  a 
gcinn.  If  Af  eigm-bAif  if  pCioip  teif  a gceApAt)  nA  a scon^bAit; 
CA  pAicCiop  a AnAm’  Aif  50  n-eipeoCAit)  piAT)  in  a rnuttAC,  A^tif 
50  n-imteoCAit>  fiAO  uAit)  *oe  puAig.  UA  jac  nite  feicpeAC  AfCA, 
ni  fACAi’O  cu  fiAtn  a teiteio  *oe  CAptAib  piAt)Aine  ! 

mAC  til  b-Atltl. — PIa  cA,  cA  DAome  eite  inf  An  ^coipce  A 
“CCAnfAf  fopA  mA’p  615m  oo’n  Coirceoip  belt  a$  ceAnn  nA 
gcApAtt : pA$  fin  A^tif  tei5  oumn  -OAtfifA. 

S^ATTItlS. — UA  ; ca  cpiup  eite  Ann,  aCc  mAi’oip  te  ceAnn  aca, 
ca  pe  Af  teAt-tAim,  A^up  peAf  eite  aca, — ca  pe  A5  cfit  ^Aj;tif  a$ 
cfAtAt)  teif  An  fgAnnfAt)  puAip  fe,  ni  tig  teif  peAfAtn  Af  a ’CA 
Coif  teif  An  eA^tA  aca  Aif  ; A^up  mAienp  teif  An  cpIomAt)  peAp 
nl’t  omne  Af  bit  pin  elf  00  teigpeAt)  An  pocAt  pin  “ popA  ” Af  a 
bent  in  a piAtmuipe,  mAf  nAt  te  fopA  *oo  cpoCAt  a AtAip  pCm 
AnnffAig,  mAf  §eAtt  Af  CAoipig  do  5010. 

1TIAC  til  ti-AHT1. — CAf At)  peAf  A^Aib  pCm  pu^An  06,  mAf  pm, 
Agtip  pAsAit)  An  c-nftAf  puinn-ne.  [te  tinA]  ’floip,  a pCitc  nA  mbAn 
CAipbeAn  001b  mAf  imtigeAnn  Inno  imeAfg  nA  noCite,  no  tleten 
pA’f  f5f10fAt>  An  UfAoi.  T)Af  mo  tAim,  o o’eAj;  Oeifope,  pA’p 
cnifeAt)  flAoipe  mAC  tlipnig  Cum  bAip,  nl’t  a boit)fe  1 nCifinn 
menu  aCc  tu  pein.  UopoCAtnAoie). 

tl S. — T1A  copAig,  50  mbeit)  An  pu^An  A^Ainn.  til  ti$ 
tinn-ne  pu^An  CAfAt).  TH’t  ,ouine  Af  bit  Annpo  Af  peitup  teif 
fopA  *00  T)eAnAm  ! 

1TIAC  til  n-ATltl. — tll’t  *ouine  Af  bit  Ann  po  Af  peitup  teif  popA 

•tCAnArfi  ! ! 

1 AT)  tiite.— m’t. 

Sf$tC. — A$uf  ip  plof  t)Aoib  pin.  til  ’CeApnAit)  T)ume  Af  bit 
mp  An  elf  peo  pugAn  peif  AfiAtn,  ni  meAfAim  50  bpuit  *ouine  in 
fAn  ci$  peo  do  ConnAic  ceAnn  aca,  pein,  aCc  mipe.  ip  mAit 
cuimnigim-pe,  nuAif  nAC  fAib  lonnAm  aCc  gifpeAC  beAg  50  bpACAi*6 
mC  ceAnn  aca  Af  jAbAf  do  pujf  mo  peAn-AtAif  teif  Af  ConnAG- 
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Sheamus. — The  coach  does  come  this  way  now,  but  sure 
you’re  a stranger  and  you  don’t  know.  Doesn’t  the  coach 
come  over  the  hill  now,  neighbors? 

All. — It  does,  it  does,  surely. 

Hanrahan. — I don’t  care  whether  it  does  come  or  whether 
it  doesn’t.  I would  sooner  twenty  coaches  to  be  overthrown  on 
the  road  than  the  pearl  of  the  white  breast  to  be  stopped  from 
dancing  to  us.  Tell  the  coachman  to  twist  a rope  for  himself. 

Sheamus. — Oh,  murder,  he  can’t.  There’s  that  much  vigor 
and  fire  and  activity  ancf  courage  in  the  horses  that  my  poor 
coachman  must  take  them  by  the  heads;  it’s  on  the  pinch  of 
his  life  he’s  able  to  control  them;  he’s  afraid  of  his  soul  they’ll 
go  from  him  of  a rout.  They  are  neighing  like  anything;  you 
never  saw  the  like  of  them  for  wild  horses. 

Hanrahan. — Are  there  no  other  people  in  the  coach  that  will 
make  a rope,  if  the  coachman  has  to  be  at  the  horses’  heads  ? 
Leave  that,  and  let  us  dance. 

Sheamus. — There  are  three  others  in  it,  but  as  to  one  of  them, 
he  is  one-handed,  and  another  man  of  them,  he’s  shaking  and 
trembling  with  the  fright  he  got ; its  not  in  him  now  to  stand 
up  on  his  two  feet  with  the  fear  that’s  on  him;  and  as  for  the 
third  man,  there  isn’t  a person  in  this  country  would  speak  to 
him  about  a rope  at  all,  for  his  own  father  was  hanged  with 
a rope  last  year  for  stealing  sheep. 

Hanrahan. — Then  let  one  of  yourselves  twist  a rope  so,  and 
leave  the  floor  to  us.  [To  Oona]  Now,  0 star  of  women,  show 
me  how  Juno  goes  among  the  gods,  or  Helen  for  whom  Troy 
was  destroyed.  By  my  word,  since  Deirdre  died,  for  whom 
Naoise,  son  of  Usnech,  was  put  to  death,  her  heir  is  not  in 
Ireland  to-day  but  yourself.  Let  us  begin. 

Sheamus. — Do  not  begin  until  we  have  a rope;  we  are  not 
able  to  twist  a rope;  there’s  nobody  here  can  twist  a rope. 

Hanrahan. — There’s  nobody  here  is  able  to  twist  a rope  ? 

All. — Nobody  at  all. 

Sheela. — And  that’s  true;  nobody  in  this  place  ever  made 
a hay  sugaun.  I don’t  believe  there’s  a person  in  this  house 
who  ever  saw  one  itself  but  me.  It’s  well  I remember  when  I 
was  a little  girsha  that  I saw  one  of  them  on  a goat  that  my 
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cAib.  t)1ot>  nA  ’OAome  tnte  as  fAt),  “ AfA  ! cia  ’n  fbfc  fuit)  b 
fin  tof  Ay  bit  ? ” Aguf  *oubAifc  feifeAn  gtif  ftigAn  do  bi  Anti, 
A^tif  50  sniTnf  nA  DAome  a teiteio  fin  fiof  1 sConnAtCAib.  T)ub- 
Atfc  fe  50  fACAtt  f eAf  aca  as  consbAit  An  peif  Aguf  peAf  eite 
•o 'a  CAfAt).  Congbot-Ait)  mife  -An  peAf  Anoip,  hia  teifteAnn  cupA 
o’-A  CAfAt). 

S6ATTIHS. — t)6AppAi*6  mife  gtAC  peif  AfceAtj 
[ImtigeAnn  fe  AmAt.] 

1TI-AC  HI  b--Atltl  [as  gAb-Ait]. — 

TlbAnpAit)  mb  c-Aine-At)  cni^e  tTInm^n; 

Hi  p-A^Ann  fiA*o  An  c-uptAp  pumn  ; 

Tift  icnncA  CAfAt)  fti^-Ain,  pbm  ! 

Cui^e  tTIumAn  $An  ynAy  $An  fetm  ! 

5pAm  50  x>eo  Ay  tui^e  tTIumAn, 

TIaC  bpA^Ann  piAO  An  c-uptAp  pumn  ; 

Cuige  TTIumAn  nA  mbAittpeoip  mbpeAnj 
tlAt  005  teb  CAyAt>  pupjAin,  pein  ! 

S6-ATTIHS  [Ay  Aip]. — Seo  An  peAp  Aiioip. 

mAC  HI  ti-Atltl. — C-Ab-Aif  ’m  -Ann  fo  e.  UAipbeAnp Ait)  mife 
•6-AOib  c av  ,66AnyAy  An  ConnActAb  oeAg-rhumce  T>eAftAmAt,  An 
ConnAtcAb  coif  ctipce  ci-Altm-Af,  a bftnt  tut  A$up  tAn-pcuAim  Ai$e 
in  a tAirh,  A$up  ciAtt  in  a ceAnn,  A^up  copAipce  in  a hpoi*be,  acc 
gup  febt  mi-At>  A$up  mbpbuAi*bpeA>b  An  cpAogAit  b AmeAfs  teibi- 
*oini  bui^e  TTIurhAn,  aca  ^An  Aoifoe  .^An  tiAifte,  acA  ^An  eotAf  Af 
An  eAtA  tAf  An  tAhAin,  no  Af  An  of  tAf  An  bppAp,  no  Af  An  tite 
tAf  An  bpotAnAn,  no  Af  peutc  nA  mb^n  65,  Agup  Af  pbAftA  An 
bfOttAlg  bAin,  tAf  A SCtllO  fCfAOltte  A£Uf  JIObAt  pbm.  UAbAlf 
’m  cipin  ! 

[SineAnn  feAf  mAi*oe  T)b,  cuipeAnn  pb  fop  pbip  cimbiott  Aif  ; 
cofAijeAnn  fe  *0 ’a  hAfAt),  A$up  Sigte  as  CAbAifC  AtriAh  An  pbip 
■oo.] 

mAC  hi  tv -Arm  [as  sAbAit].— 

UA  peAftA  mn-A  ’cAbAipc  potuip  ouinn, 

If  1 mo  5fA*6,  if  1 mo  fun, 

’S  1 Hua  bAn,  An  pig-beAn  hium, 

*S  ni  tui^io  nA  tTIuimnig  teAt  a pcuAimj 

Aca  nA  tTluimmg  feo  OAttcA  as  ‘Oia, 

TH  AltniglO  eAtA  tAf  tACA  ti At, 

x\tc  cnicfAit)  fi  tiom-fA,  mo  tleten  bfeAg 

TTlAf  A m Otf Af  A peAffA  *f  a f^eim  50  bf At. 

-AfA  ! rhtiife  ! rhnife  ! mnife  ! TIac  b feo  An  bAite  bfeA$  tAgAt, 
nAt  b feo  An  bAite  tAf  bAff,  An  bAite  a mbionn  An  oifeAt)  frn 
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grandfather  brought  with  him  out  of  Connacht.  All  the 
people  used  to  be  saying : Aurah,  what  sort  of  thing  is  that  at 
all?  And  he  said  that  it  was  a sugaun  that  was  in  it,  and 
that  people  used  to  make  the  like  of  that  down  in  Connacht. 
He  said  that  one  man  would  go  holding  the  hay,  and  another 
man  twisting  it.  I’ll  hold  the  hay  now,  and  you’ll  go  twisting 
it. 


Sheamus. — I’ll  bring  in  a lock  of  hay.  [ He  goes  out.'] 

Hanrahan. — I will  make  a dispraising  of  the  province  of  Munster : 
They  do  not  leave  the  floor  to  us, 

It  isn’t  in  them  to  twist  even  a sugaun ; 

The  province  of  Munster  without  nicety,  without 
prosperity. 

Disgust  for  ever  on  the  province  of  Munster, 

That  they  do  not  leave  us  the  floor; 

The  province  of  Munster  of  the  foul  clumsy  people. 
They  cannot  even  twist  a sugaun ! 

Sheamus  (< coming  back). — Here’s  the  hay  now. 

Hanrahan. — Give  it  here  to  me ; I’ll  show  ye  what  the  well- 
learned,  handy,  honest,  clever,  sensible  Connachtman  will  do, 
who  has  activity  and  full  deftness  in  his  hands,  and  sense  in 
his  head,  and  courage  in  his  heart,  but  that  the  misfortune  and 
the  great  trouble  of  the  world  directed  him  among  the  lebidins 
of  the  province  of  Munster,  without  honor,  without  nobility, 
without  knowledge  of  the  swan  beyond  the  duck,  or  of  the  gold 
beyond  the  brass,  or  of  the  lily  beyond  the  thistle,  or  of  the 
star  of  young  women  and  the  pearl  of  the  white  breast  beyond 
their  own  share  of  sluts  and  slatterns.  Give  me  a kippeen. 
(A  man  hands  him  a stick.  He  puts  a wisp  o f hay  round  it , a/nd 
begins  twisting  it , and  Sheela  giving  him  out  the  hay.] 

Hanrahan. — There  is  a pearl  of  a woman  giving  light  to  us ; 

She  is  my  love ; she  is  my  desire ; 

She  is  fair  Oona,  the  gentle  queen-woman. 

And  the  Munstermen  do  not  understand  half  her  courtesy. 
These  Munstermen  are  blinded  by  God. 

They  do  not  recognise  the  swan  beyond  the  grey  duck, 

But  she  will  come  with  me,  my  fine  Helen, 

Where  her  person  and  her  beauty  shall  be  praised  for  ever. 

Arrah,  wisha,  wisha,  wisha,  isn’t  this  the  fine  village,  isn’t 
this  the  exceeding  village!  the  village  where  there  be  that 
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pogAipe  cpobCA  Atiti  nAb  mbionn  Aon  eApbuit)  popA  Ap  nA  DAOinib,- 
teip  An  mbAt)  popA  goi*oeAnn  piAT)  o’n  gcpobAipe  CpAiAceAbAm 
acA  lonncA.  UA  nA  popAit)  aca  Agup  ni  tugAnn  piA*o  uaca  ia*o — 
Abe  50  gcuipeAnn  piA*o  An  ConnAbCAb  bocc  Ag  CApAt)  pugAm  x>bib  ! 
tHop  Cap  piA*o  pugAn  peip  in  pAn  mbAile  peo  ApiAtn — Agup  Ati 
meAT)  pugAn  cnAibe  acA  aca  x>e  bApp  An  cpocAipe  ! 

JniPeAnn  ConnAbCAb  ciAllmAp 
ftopA  *bo  pbm, 

Acc  5oi*oeAnn  An  PfluimneAb 
O’n  gcpobAipe  e ! 

50  bpeieit)  mb  popA 

t)peA$  cnAibe  50  pbitt 

T)’A  pApgATi)  Ap  pgoigib 
5aC  Aomne  Ann  po  ! 

ITIap  £eAtl  Ap  Aon  tfinAoi  AtfiAin  T>’imtigeAT)Ap  nA  ^pbAgAig,  Agup 
ruop  pcopA'OAp  Agup  niop  mbp-bomnuigeAT)Ap  no  gup  pgpiopAT>Ap 
An  CpAOi,  Agup  niAp  geAll  Ap  Aon  itinAoi  AmAm  bbib  An  bAite  peo 
’OAinAncA  50  *oeb  nA  n*oeop  Agup  50  bpumne  An  bpAtA,  te  T)ia  nA 
bSp^pj  50  pioppuit)e  putAin,  miAip  nAp  cuigeAT>Ap  gup  Ab  1 "UnA 
ni  RiogAin  An  •OApA  tleten  *oo  pugA*6  in  a meApg,  Agup  50  pug 
pi  bApp  Ailte  Ap  llelen  Agup  Ap  t)bnup,  Ap  a t)cAinig  poimpi  Agup 

Ap  ’OCIUCpAp  ’nA  T)1A1g. 

Ace  ciucpAiP  pi  liom  mo  peAptA  mnA 
go  bulge  ConnAbc  nA  n*OAOine  bpeAg  ; 

^eobAiP  pi  peApcA  pion  a’p  peoit, 

UinnceAnnA  Apt) a,  ppopc  a’p  cebl. 

O ! iftuipe  ! muipe  ! nAp  eipigit)  An  gpiAn  Ap  An  mbAite  peo,  Agup 
nAp  tApAiP  peAlcA  Aip,  Agup  nAp 

[UA  pe  pAn  Am  po  Amuig  tAp  An  bopup.  UipigeAnn  nA  pip  uite 
Agup  ’ounAi’o  b *o’Aon  puAig  AmAm  Aip.  UugAnn  OnA  tbim  cum 
An  *oopuip,  Abe  beipib  nA  mnA  uippi.  UbibeAnn  SbAmup  Anonn 
buici.] 

tiPI  A. — O ! O ! O ! nA  cuipigibe  auiac  e.  teig  Ap  Aip  b.  Sin 
UomAp  O b-AnnpAbAin,  ip  pile  e,  ip  bAp*o  e,  ip  peAp  longAncAb 
bj  O teig  Ap  Aip  e,  nA  bbAn  pin  Aip  ! 

Seamus. — A OnA  bAn,  Agup  a cuiple  bileAp,  teig  bo.  UA 
pe  imtigte  Anoip  Agup  a cuib  pipepeog  teip.  t)eib  pb  imfeigce 
Ap  do  ceAnn  AmApAb,  Agup  bbib  cupA  imeigee  Ap  a beAnn-pAn; 
llAb  bpuit  piop  AgAC  go  mAit  go  mb’peApp  Horn  tu  ’nA  cbA*o  mite 
’Obip'ope,  Agup  gup  cupA  m’Aon  peAptA  mnA  AmAm  b’A  bpuit  in 
pAn  DotfiAn. 

m AC  HI  b-Aim  [Amuig,  Ag  buAtAt)  Ap  An  bopup]. — popgAit ! 
popgAit ! popgAit ! teigiA  ApeeAb  mb.  O mo  peAbc  gcbAt)  mile 
mAttAbc  oppAib, 
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many  rogues  hanged  that  the  people  have  no  want  of  rope3 
with  all  the  ropes  that  they  steal  from  the  hangman! 

The  sensible  Connachtman  makes 
A rope  for  himself ; 

But  the  Munsterman  steals  it 
From  the  hangman; 

That  I may  see  a fine  rope, 

A rope  of  hemp  yet 

A stretching  on  the  throats 
Of  every  person  here  ! 

On  account  of  one  woman  only  the  Greeks  departed,  and 
they  never  stopped,  and  they  never  greatly  stayed,  till  they 
destroyed  Troy;  and  on  account  of  one  woman  only  this  village 
shall  be  damned;  go  deo,  na  ndeor,  and  to  the  womb  of  judg- 
ment, by  God  of  the  graces,  eternally  and  everlastingly, 
because  they  did  not  understand  that  Oona  ni  Regaun  is  the 
second  Helen,  who  was  born  in  their  midst,  and  that  she 
overcame  in  beauty  Deirdre  and  Venus,  and  all  that  came 
before  or  that  will  come  after  her! 

But  she  will  come  with  me,  my  pearl  of  a woman, 

To  the  province  of  Connacht  of  the  fine  people, 

She  will  receive  feast,  wine  and  meat, 

High  dances,  sport  and  music! 

Oh  wisha,  wisha,  that  the  sun  may  never  rise  upon  this 
village,  and  that  the  stars  may  never  shine  on  it,  and 

that . [He  is  by  this  time  outside  the  door.  All  the  men 

make  a rush  at  the  door , and  shut  it.  Oona  mins  towards  the 
door , but  the  women  seize  her.  Sheamus  goes  over  to  her.~\ 

Oona. — Oh,  oh,  oh,  do  not  put  him  out,  let  him  back,  that  is 
Tumaus  Hanrahan ; he  is  a poet,  he  is  a bard,  he  is  a wonderful 
man.  Oh,  let  him  back,  do  not  do  that  to  him. 

Sheamtts. — Oh,  Oona  bawn,  acushla  deelish,  let  him  be,  he 
is  gone  now,  and  his  share  of  spells  with  him.  He  will  be  gone 
out  of  your  head  to-morrow,  and  you  will  be  gone  out  of  his 
head.  Don’t  you  know  that  I like  you  better  than  a hundred 
thousand  Deirdres,  and  that  you  are  my  one  pearl  of  a woman 
in  the  world. 

Hanrahan  ( outside , beating  on  the  door). — Open,  open,  open, 
let  me  in!  Oh,  my  seven  hundred  thousand  curses  on  you, 
the  curse  of  the  weak  and  of  the  strong,  the  curse  of  the  poets 
and  of  the  bards  upon  you!  The  curse  of  the  priests  on  you 


4008  CApAt  An  cpusAin: 

[btiAiteAnn  pe  An  *oopup  Apip  Agup  Apfp  eite:] 

TTlAttAtc  r\A  tA$  oppAib  ’p  nA  tAixnp, 

ITlAl-tAtC  nA  pA£ApC  A^JUp  nA  mbpAtAp, 

TTlAttAtc  nA  n-0ApbAlt  A^up  An  pApA, 

ITlAttACc  riA  tnbAincpeAbAt  ’p  tiA  nsAptAt: 

VofSAit ! popgAit  ! porgAit ! 

S6-A1TltlS. — UA  m6  buitieAt  *oib  a torhAppAnnA,  A^up  b6it>  "On A 
buitieAt  *oib  AtnApAt.  t)tiAit  teAC,  a PSpAipce  ! *oeAn  *oo  t)AnipA 
teAC  pbin  Amui$  Ann  pm,  Anoip  ! Tli  bpuigit)  cu  ApceAc  Ann  po  ! 
OpA,  a toriiAppAnnA  nAt  bpeAg  6,  *otnne  T)o  belt  A5  bipceAtc  teip 
An  pcoiprn  CAOb  Arnuig,  A^up  6 pein  50  pocAip  pApcA  coi*p  nA  cein- 
eAt>;  buAit  teAC ! 5peA*o  teAC,  CA  ’nil  ConnAtc  Anoip  % 
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and  the  friars!  The  curse  of  the  bishops  upon  you  and  the 
Pope!  The  curse  of  the  widows  on  you  and  the  children! 
Open ! [He  heats  at  the  door  again  and  again.~\ 

Sheamtjs. — I am  thankful  to  ye,  neighbors,  and  Oona  will 
be  thankful*  to  ye  to-morrow.  Beat  away,  you  vagabond ! Do 
your  dancing  out  there  by  yourself  now!  Isn’t  it  a fine 
thing  for  a man  to  be  listening  to  the  storm  outside,  and 
himself  quiet  and  easy  beside  the  fire?  Beat  away,  storm 
away!  Where’s  Connacht  now? 


EARLY  IRISH  AUTHORS , TRANSLATIONS  OF 
WHOSE  WORKS  OCCUR  IN  VOLUMES  ONE 
TO  NINE  OF  IRISH  LITERATURE. 


MAURICE  DUGAN. 

(About  1641.) 

Maurice  Dugan,  or  O’Dugan,  lived  near  Benburb,  in  County 
Tyrone,  about  the  year  1641,  and  lie  wrote  the  song  to  the  air  of  “ The 
Coolin,”  which  was  even  in  his  time  old,  and  which  is,  as  Hardiman 
says,  considered  by  many  “the  finest  in  the  whole  circle  of  Irish 
music.”  He  was  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  O’Dugans, 
hereditary  bards  and  historians,  one  of  whom  wrote  the  “Typo- 
graphy of  Ancient  Ireland,”  which  was  extensively  used  by  the 
Four  Masters  in  their  “ Annals.”  O’Reilly,  in  his  “ Irish  Writers,” 
mentions  four  other  poems,  the  production  of  O’Dugan,  namely, 
“Set  your  Fleet  in  Motion,”  “ Owen  was  in  a Rage,”  “Erin  has  Lost 
her  Lawful  Spouse,”  ‘ ‘ Fodhla  (Ireland)  is  a Woman  in  Decay.”  The 
translation  of  “The  Coolin ” will  be  found  among  the  works  of  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson. 


MAURICE  FITZGERALD. 

(About  1612.) 

Maurice  Fitzgerald  lived  in  Munster  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
He  was  the  son  of  David  duff  (the  black)  Fitzgerald,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  a man  of  considerable  education  and  of  refined  taste. 
Several  of  his  works  exist,  but  the  facts  of  his  life  are  shrouded  in 
darkness.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died  in  Spain,  where  many  of  the 
most  eminent  Irishmen  of  his  time  found  an  exile’s  home.  His 
journey  thither  probably  suggested  the  “ Ode  on  his  Ship,”  though 
as  Miss  Brooke  says  in  her  “ Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry,”  it  is  possible 
the  third  ode  of  Horace  deserves  that  credit.  In  O’Reilly’s  “ Irish 
Writers  ” is  a list  of  seven  poems  by  Fitzgerald  which  were  in 
O’Reilly’s  possession  in  1820.  The  translation  of  his  “ Ode  on  his 
Ship  ” will  be  found  with  the  work  of  Miss  Brooke. 


THOMAS  FLAVELL 

Is  the  supposed  author  of  “County  Mayo”  or  “ The  Lament  of 
Thomas  Flavell,”  the  English  translation  of  which  by  George  Fox 
will  be  found  in  its  place  under  that  author’s  name.  He  was  a 
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native  of  Bophin,  an  island  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  and  lived 
in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century.  Har diman  says  of  the 
poem  that  “it  is  only  remarkable  for  being  combined  with  one  of 
our  sweetest  native  melodies — the  very  soul  of  Irish  music.” 


GEOFFRY  KEATING. 

(1570—1650.) 

“ Geoffry  Keating,  the  Herodotus  of  Ireland,”  says  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde  in  his  “ Literary  History  of  Ireland,”  “the  Four  Masters,  and 
Duald  MacFirbis  were  men  of  whom  any  age  or  country  might  be 
proud,  men  who,  amid  the  war,  rapine,  and  conflagration  that  rolled 
through  the  country  at  the  heels  of  the  English  soldiers,  still  strove 
to  save  from  the  general  wreck  those  records  of  their  country  which 
to-day  make  the  name  of  Ireland  honorable  for  her  antiquities, 
traditions,  and  history  in  the  eyes  of  the  scholars  of  Europe. 

“ Of  these  men,  Keating,  as  a prose  writer,  was  the  greatest.  He 
was  a man  of  literature,  a poet,  professor,  theologian,  and  historian, 
in  one.  He  brought  the  art  of  writing  limpid  Irish  to  its  highest 
perfection,  and  ever  since  the  publication  of  his  ‘ History  of  Ireland,’ 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  modern  language  may 
be  said  to  have  been  stereotyped.  ...  I consider  him  (Keating)  the 
first  Irish  historian  and  trained  scholar  who  . . . wrote  for  the 
masses,  not  the  classes,  and  he  had  his  reward  in  the  thousands  of 
copies  of  his  popular  history  made  and  read  throughout  all  Ire- 
land.” 

He  was  born  at  Tubbrid,  near  Clogheen,  in  County  Tipperary, 
about  the  year  1570.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  he 
studied  for  twenty-three  years  in  the  College  of  Salamanca.  On 
his  return  he  was  received  with  great  respect  by  all  classes  of  his 
countrymen,  and  after  a tour  through  the  country  was  appointed  to 
the  ministry  of  his  native  parish.  Here  he  soon  became  famous  for 
his  eloquence,  and  crowds  came  to  hear  him  from  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Cashel  and  Clonmel.  Owing  to  his  plain  speaking  in  the 
pulpit,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  arrested,  and  he  fled  for  safety 
into  the  Galtee  mountains. 

Here  he  caused  to  be  brought  to  him  the  materials  he  had  been 
collecting  for  years,  and  here  wrote  his  well-known  and  important 
“ History  of  Ireland,”  ultimately  completed  about  the  year  1625.  It 
begins  from  the  earliest  period  (namely,  the  arrival  of  the  three 
daughters  of  Cain,  the  eldest  named  Banba,  who  gave  her  name  to 
Ireland,  which  was  called  “ the  Isle  of  Banba”),  and  extends  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion.  In  1603,  Keating  was  enabled  to  return  to 
his  parish,  where  he  found  a coadjutor,  with  whom  he  lived  and 
labored  peacefully  for  many  years.  One  of  the  joint  works  of  the 
two  men  was  the  erection  of  a church  in  1644,  over  the  door  of 
which  may  yet  be  seen  an  inscription  speaking  of  them  as  found- 
ers, and  beside  which  was  placed  afterwards  the  following  epitaph 
on  the  poet-historian : 
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“ In  Tybrid,  hid  from  mortal  eye, 

A priest,  a poet,  and  a prophet  lie  ; 

All  these  and  more  than  in  one  man  could  be 
Concentrated  was  in  famous  Jeoffry.” 

Of  the  other  works  of  Keating  many  were  a few  years  ago,  and 
possibly  still  are,  well  known  traditionally  to  the  peasantry  of 
Munster.  Among  them  are  u Thoughts  on  Innisfail,”  which  D’Arcy 
Magee  has  translated ; “ A Farewell  to  Ireland,”  a poem  addressed  to 
his  harper;  “ An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Lord  de  Decies,”  the  “ Three 
Shafts  of  Death,”  a treatise  in  Irish  prose,  which  Irish  soldiers,  we 
are  told,  have  long  held  in  admiration.  He  died  about  1650. 


TEIGE  MacDAIRE. 

(1570—1650.) 

Teige  MacDaire,  son  of  Daire  MacBrody,  was  born  about  1570. 
He  was  principal  poet  to  Donogh  O’Brian,  fourth  Earl  of  Thomond, 
and  held  as  his  appanage  the  Castle  of  Dunogan,  in  Clare,  with  its 
lands.  In  accordance  with  the  bardic  usage,  he  wrote  his  elegant 
‘ ‘ Advice  to  a Prince  ” to  his  chief  when  the  latter  attained  to  the  title. 
This  is  the  most  elaborate  of  his  poems.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  in  his 
“ Literary  History  of  Ireland”  tells  us  that  his  poetry  is  all  written 
in  elaborate  and  highly  wrought  classical  meters,  and  that  there 
are  still  extant  some  3,400  lines. 

We  give  among  the  selections  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Hyde  a few 
of  the  verses  translated  by  him  into  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
meter  in  which  they  are  written. 

MacDaire  was  assassinated  by  a marauding  soldier  of  Cromwell’s 
army,  who,  as  he  treacherously  flung  the  poet  over  a precipice, 
mocked  him  in  Irish,  crying:  “Go,  make  your  songs  now,  little 
man  ! ” This  was  one  of  MacDaire’s  own  countrymen. 


JOHN  MacDONNELL. 

(1691—1754.) 

John  MacDonnell,  “perhaps  the  finest  poet  of  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,”  says  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  was  born  near 
Charleville,  in  the  County  Cork,  in  the  year  1691.  He  has  gen- 
erally been  called  MacDonnell  Claragh,  from  Claragh,  the  name  of 
the  residence  of  his  family.  O’Halloran  in  his  “ History  of  Ireland  ” 
speaks  of  him  as  “a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  a profound  Irish 
antiquarian  and  poet,”  and  says  that  he  “ had  made  valuable  collec- 
tions, and  was  writing  in  his  native  tongue  a ‘ History  of  Ireland,’  ” 
which  failing  health,  however,  prevented  him  completing.  He  also 
proposed  translating  Homer’s  Iliad  into  Irish,  and  had  at  least  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  produce  several  highly  praised  specimens  of  what 
his  work  would  be.  But  this,  as  well  as  the  “ History  of  Ireland,” 
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was  put  a stop  to  by  his  illness  and  death,  and  MacDonnell’s  fame 
must  now  rest  on  his  poems  alone.  He  died  in  the  year  1754. 

Hardiman  ranks  him  in  Irish  as  equal  to  Pope  in  English,  and 
believes  that  had  he  lived  to  complete  his  translation  of  the  Iliad 
it  would  have  been  as  successful  in  a literary  sense  as  was  that  of 
Pope.  “If,”  he  continues,  “the  latter  had  been  an  Irishman,  and 
had  written  in  the  language  of  the  country,  it  would  be  a matter  of 
difficulty  to  determine  which  would  be  entitled  to  the  prize.  But, 
fortunately  for  his  genius  and  fame,  Pope  was  born  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Channel.” 

MacDonnell  wasr  it  seems,  a “rank  Jacobite”  in  politics,  and, 
poet  and  genius  though  he  was,  had  often  by  hasty  flights  to  save 
his  life  from  the  hands  of  the  “ hunters  of  the  bards.”  We  give  a 
translation  of  one  of  his  poems  by  an  anonymous  hand.  Others,  by 
D’Alton,  will  be  found  among  the  examples  of  his  work. 

GRANU  WAIL  AND  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.1 

Mild  as  the  rose  its  sweets  will  breathe, 

Tho’  gems  all  bright  its  bloom  en wreathe  ; 

Undeck’d  by  gold  or  diamond  rare, 

Near  Albion’s  throne  stood  Grana  fair. 

The  vestal  queen  in  wonder  view’d 
The  hand  that  grasp’d  the  falchion  rude — 

The  azure  eye,  whose  light  could  prove 
The  equal  power  in  war  or  love. 

“ Some  boon,”  she  cried,  “ thou  lady  brave, 

From  Albion’s  queen  in  pity  crave  : 

E'en  name  the  rank  of  countess  high, 

Nor  fear  the  suit  I’ll  e’er  deny.” 

“ Nay,  sister-queen,”  the  fair  replied, 

“ A sov’reign,  and  an  hero’s  bride 
No  fate  shall  e’er  of  pride  bereave — 

I’ll  honors  give,  but  none  receive. 

“ But  grant  to  him — whose  infant  sleep 
Is  lull’d  by  rocking  o’er  the  deep — 

Those  gifts,  which  now  for  Erin’s  sake 
Thro’  pride  of  soul  I dare  not  take.” 

The  queen  on  Grana  gazed  and  smil’d, 

And  honor’d  soon  the  stranger  child 
With  titles  brave,  to  grace  a name 
Of  Erin’s  isle  in  herald  fame. 

JThis  ballad  celebrates  a real  historical  scene,  the  visit  of  the  famous 
Grace  O’Malley  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  “ Anthologia  Hibernica  ” the 
visit  is  thus  described  : “ The  Queen,  surrounded  by  her  ladies,  received 
her  in  great  state.  Grana  was  introduced  in  the  dress  of  her  country  : a 
long,  uncouth  mantle  covered  her  head  and  body  ; her  hair  was  gathered 
on  her  crown,  and  fastened  with  a bodkin  ; her  breast  was  bare,  and  she 
had  a yellow  bodice  and  petticoat.  The  court  stared  with  surprise  at  so 
strange  a figure.”— “ Granu  Wail  ” or  “ Grana  Uile  ” was  one  of  the  typi- 
cal names  of  Ireland,  and,  as  Lover  remarks,  the  mere  playing  of  the  air 
with  that  name  has  still  a political  significance.  (See  also  the  examples 
of  the  work  of  Caesar  Otway.) 
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DUALD  MacFIRBIS. 

(1585—1670.) 

This  famous  scholar  was  born  in  County  Sligo.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  “ The  Branches  of  Relationship,”  or  “Volumes  of  Pedigrees.” 
The  autograph  copy  of  this  vast  compilation,  generally  known  as 
“ The  Book  of  MacFirbis,”  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Roden. 
He  assisted  Sir  James  Ware  by  transcribing  and  translating  from 
the  Irish  for  him.  His  ‘ ‘ Collection  of  Glossaries  ” has  been  published 
by  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes.  His  autograph  “ Martyrology,”  or  “ Litany 
of  the  Saints  ” in  verse,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
fragment  of  his  Treatise  on  “ Irish  Authors  ” is  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  His  transcription  of  the  “ Chronicum  Scotorum”  was 
translated  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy,  and  published  in  1867. 
His  “ Annals  of  Ireland  ” has  been  translated  and  edited  by  O’Dono- 
van, and  published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society.  A tran- 
script of  his  catalogue  of  “ Extinct  Irish  Bishoprics,”  by  Mr.  Hennessy, 
is  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  In  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society  may  be  found  his 
English  version  of  the  “ Registry  of  Clonmacnoise,  ” compiled  in  the 
year  1216.  Some  extracts  from  his  works  translated  by  Professor 
O’Donovan  will  be  found  among  the  examples  from  that  gentle- 
man’s work. 


ANDREW  MAGRATPI. 

(1723  ) 

Andrew  Magrath  was  born  in  Limerick  about  1723.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  gay,  careless,  and  rollicking  of  the  Jacobite  poets,  and 
one  of  the  last  who  wrote  in  his  native  tongue.  He  wrote  many 
songs  and  poems,  of  politics,  of  love,  and  of  drinking.  He  was,  like 
so  many  of  his  fellows,  a wild  liver  ; and  his  name  survives  yet 
among  the  peasantry  of  his  native  Munster,  among  whom  he  is 
remembered  as  the  Mangaire  Sugach,  or  Merry  Monger.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  he  is  said  to  lie  buried  in  Kill- 
mallock  Churchyard. 

We  append  anonymous  translations  of  two  of  his  poems.  None 
of  them  have,  however,  been  adequately  rendered  into  the  English 
language. 

THE  COMING  OF  PRINCE  CHARLIE. 

Too  long  have  the  churls  in  dark  bondage  oppressed  me, 

Too  long  have  I cursed  them  in  anguish  and  gloom  ; 

Yet  Hope  with  no  vision  of  comfort  has  blessed  me — 

The  cave  is  my  shelter — the  rude  rock  my  home. 

Save  Doun1  and  his  kindred,  my  sorrow  had  shaken 
All  friends  from  my  side,  when  at  evening,  forsaken, 

I sought  the  lone  fort,  proud  to  hear  him  awaken, 

The  hymn  of  deliverance  breathing  for  me. 

1 The  ruler  of  the  Munster  fairies. 
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He  told  how  the  heroes  were  fallen  and  degraded 

And  scorn  dashed  the  tear  their  affliction  would  claim ; 
But  Phelim  and  Heber,1  whose  children  betrayed  it, 

The  land  shall  relume  with  the  light  of  their  fame. 

The  fleet  is  prepared,  proud  Charles2  is  commanding, 

And  wide  o’er  the  wave  the  white  sail  is  expanding, 

The  dark  brood  of  Luther  shall  quail  at  their  landing, 

The  Gael  like  a tempest  shall  burst  on  the  foe. 

The  bards  shall  exult,  and  the  harp-strings  shall  tremble, 
And  love  and  devotion  be  poured  in  the  strain  ; 

Ere  “ Samhain”3  our  chiefs  shall  in  Temor4  assemble, 

The  “ Lion”  protect  our  own  pastors  again. 

The  Gael  shall  redeem  every  shrine’s  desecration, 

In  song  shall  exhale  our  warm  heart’s  adoration, 

Confusion  shall  light  on  the  foe’s  usurpation, 

And  Erin  shine  out  yet  triumphant  and  free. 

The  secrets  of  destiny  now  are  before  you — 

Away  ! to  each  heart  the  proud  tidings  to  tell  : 

Your  Charles  is  at  hand,  let  the  green  flag  spread  o’er  you  ! 

The  treaty  they  broke  your  deep  vengeance  shall  swell. 
The  hour  is  arrived,  and  in  loyalty  blending, 

Surround  him  ! sustain  ! Shall  the  gorged  goal  descending 
Deter  you,  your  own  sacred  monarch  defending  ? 

Kush  on  like  a tempest  and  scatter  the  foe ! 


MY  GRAND  RECREATION. 

I sell  the  best  brandy  and  sherry, 

To  make  my  good  customers  merry  ; 

But  at  times  their  finances 
Run  short,  as  it  chances, 

And  then  I feel  very  sad,  very  ! 

Here’s  brandy  ! Come,  fill  up  your  tumbler ; 
Or  ale,  if  your  liking  be  humbler  ; 

And,  while  you’ve  a shilling, 

Keep  filling  and  swilling — 

A fig  for  the  growls  of  the  grumbler  ! 

I like,  when  I’m  quite  at  my  leisure, 

Mirth,  music,  and  all  sorts  of  pleasure  ; 

When  Margery’s  bringing 
The  glass,  I like  singing 
With  bards — if  they  drink  within  measure. 

Libation  ! I pour  a libation, 

I sing  the  past  fame  of  our  nation  ; 

For  valorous  glory, 

For  song  and  for  story, 

This,  this,  is  my  grand  recreation. 


1 Renegade  Irish  who  joined  the  foe.  2 The  Pretender. 

3 The  1st  of  November,  the  festival  of  Baal-Samen,  so  called  by  the 

Druids.  4 Tara. 
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GERALD  NUGENT. 

(About  1588.) 

Gerald  Nugent  was  one  of  those  Irishmen  of  English  descent  of 
whom  it  was  complained  that  they  became  more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves.  In  the  reign  of  King  John  the  barony  of  Devlin  in 
Meath  was  granted  to  Gilbert  de  Nugent.  By  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
the  Nugents  had  taken  to  the  Irish  language,  like  many  other  inhab- 
itants of  the  Pale,  and  Gerald  Nugent  was  a bard  and  harpist.  He 
composed  in  Irish,  and  flinging  aside  his  harp  he  joined  with  the 
Irish  in  their  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  conquerors.  Of 
course  the  result  was  failure,  and  Nugent  became  an  exile.  In  his 
grief  at  leaving  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  composed  the  ode  or  lamen- 
tation, a translation  of  which  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Drummond  is  given 
under  that  gentleman’s  name.  This  is  the  only  one  of  his  poems  that 
has  been  preserved.  When  and  where  Gerald  Nugent  died  we  have 
been  unable  to  discover. 


TURLOUGH  O’CAROLAN. 

(1670—1738.) 

Turlough  Carolan,  or  O’Carolan,  commonly  called  the  last  of 
the  bards,  was  born  in  the  year  1670  at  the  village  of  Baile-Nusah,  or 
Newton,  in  the  County  Westmeath,  and  went  to  school  at  Cruise- 
town,  County  Longford.  When  about  fifteen  (some  say  eighteen 
and  others  twenty-two)  he  lost  his  sight  through  an  attack  of  small- 
pox. While  at  school  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bridget  Cruise, 
whose  name  he  made  famous  in  one  of  his  songs. 

Many  years  later  Carolan  went  on  a pilgrimage  to  what  is  called 
St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory,  a cave  in  an  island  on  Lough  Dearg  in 
County  Donegal.  While  standing  on  the  shore  he  began  to  assist 
some  of  his  fellow-pilgrims  into  a boat,  and  chancing  to  take  hold 
of  a lady’s  hand  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  ‘ ‘ By  the  hand  of  my  gos- 
sip ! this  is  the  hand  of  Bridget  Cruise  ! ” So  it  was,  but  the  fair  one 
was  still  deaf  to  his  suit. 

Carolan  moved  with  his  father  to  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  there 
a Mrs.  M’Dermott-Roe  had  him  carefully  instructed  in  Irish  and 
also  to  some  extent  in  English.  She  also  caused  him  to  learn  how 
to  play  the  harp,  not  with  the  view  to  his  becoming  a harper,  but 
simply  as  an  accomplishment.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  sud- 
denly determined  to  become  a harper,  and,  his  benefactress  pro- 
viding him  with  a couple  of  horses  and  an  attendant  to  carry  the 
harp,  he  started  on  a round  of  visits  to  the  neighboring  gentry,  to 
most  of  whom  he  was  already  known ; and  for  years  he  wandered 
all  over  the  country,  gladly  received  wherever  he  came,  and  seldom 
forgetting  to  pay  for  his  entertainment  by  song  in  praise  of  his 
host. 

In  about  middle  life  he  married  Miss  Mary  Maguire,  a young  lady 
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of  good  family.  With  her  he  lived  very  happily  and  learned  to 
love  her  tenderly,  though  she  was  haughty  and  extravagant.  On 
his  marriage  he  built  a neat  house  at  Moshill  in  County  Leitrim, 
and  there  entertained  his  friends  with  more  liberality  than  pru- 
dence. The  income  of  his  little  farm  was  soon  swallowed  up,  and 
he  fell  into  embarrassments  which  haunted  him  the  rest  of  his  life. 
On  this  he  took  to  his  wanderings  again,  while  his  wife  stayed  at 
home  and  busied  herself  with  the  education  of  their  rather  numerous 
family.  In  1733  she  was  removed  by  death,  and  a melancholy 
fell  upon  him  which  remained  until  the  end.  He  did  not  survive  his 
wife  long.  In  1738  he  paid  a visit  to  the  house  of  his  early 
benefactress,  Mrs.  M’Dermott-Roe,  and  there  he  fell  ill  and  died. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  says  in  his  “ Literary  History  of  Ireland  ” : “ He 
composed  over  two  hundred  airs,  many  of  them  very  lively,  and 
usually  addressed  to  his  patrons,  chiefly  to  those  of  the  old  Irish 
families.  He  composed  his  own  words  to  suit  his  music,  and  these 
have  given  him  the  reputation  of  a poet.  They  are  full  of  curious 
turns  and  twists  of  meter  to  suit  his  airs,  to  which  they  are  admir- 
ably wed,  and  very  few  are  in  regular  stanzas.  They  are  mostly 
of  Pindaric  nature,  addressed  to  patrons  or  to  fair  ladies  ; there  are 
some  exceptions  however,  such  as  his  celebrated  ode  to  whisky,  one 
of  the  finest  bacchanalian  songs  in  any  language,  and  his  much 
more  famed  but  immeasurably  inferior  ‘ Receipt  for  Drinking.’ 
Very  many  of  his  airs  and  nearly  all  his  poetry  with  the  exception 
of  about  thirty  pieces  are  lost.” 

Examples  of  his  poetry  will  be  found  in  translations  by  John 
D’ Alton,  Arthur  Dawson,  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  Thomas  Furlong, 
and  Dr.  George  Sigerson. 

There  is  a well-known  portrait  of  him  by  the  Dutch  painter, 
Vanderhagen,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of 
Shakespeare. 


MICHAEL  O’CLERY. 

(1580—1643.) 

Referring  to  “The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,”  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde  says  in  his  ‘ ‘ Literary  History  of  Ireland  ” : “ This  mighty  work 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  herculean  labors  of  the  learned  Franciscan 
brother,  Michael  O’Clery,”  who  was  born  in  Donegal  about  the  year 
1580.  He  was  descended  from  a learned  family  who  had  been  for 
centuries  hereditary  historians  to  the  O’Donnells,  princes  of  Tyr- 
connell,  and  at  an  early  age  became  distinguished  for  his  abilities. 
While  yet  young  he  retired  to  the  Irish  Franciscan  monastery  at 
Louvain,  where  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned  Hugh 
Ward,  a native  of  his  own  country  and  a lecturer  at  the  Irish  Col- 
lege. His  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  and  history 
caused  him  to  be  employed  by  Ward  to  carry  out  a project  that  en- 
thusiastic monk  had  formed  for  rescuing  the  annals  and  antiquities 
of  his  country  from  oblivion. 
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O’Clery  then  returned  to  Ireland,  where  for  many  years  he  busied 
himself  collecting  manuscripts  and  other  works  and  transmitting 
them  to  Louvain.  In  1635  Ward  died,  but  some  time  before  he 
managed  to  publish  from  O’Clery’s  materials  “ The  Life  of  St.  Ru- 
mold,”  “ Irish  Martyrology,”  and  a treatise  on  the  “ Names  of  Ire- 
land.” John  Colgan,  also  a native  of  Donegal,  afterwards  made 
large  use  of  O’Clery’s  manuscripts  in  his  works  on  the  Irish  saints, 

‘ ‘ Trias  Thaumaturga  ” and  ‘ ‘ Acta  Sanctorum  Hibernise.  ” Even  be- 
fore Ward’s  death,  however,  O’Clery  had  commenced  his  great 
work,  which  at  first  went  by  the  name  of  “ The  Annals  of  Donegal,” 
then  by  the  title  of  ‘ ‘ The  Ulster  Annals,”  and  is  now  known  over  the 
world  as  “ The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,”  as  he  and  his  assistants, 
Peregrine  O’Clery,  Conary  O’Clery,  and  Peregrine  O’Duigenan, 
learned  antiquary  of  Kilronan,  were  named.  He  had  also  some 
little  help  from  the  hereditary  historians  to  the  kings  of  Connaught, 
two  members  of  the  old  and  learned  family  of  the  O’Maolconerys. 

The  work  states  that  it  was  entirely  composed  in  the  convent  of 
the  Brothers  of  Donegal,  who  supplied  the  requirements  of  the  tran- 
scribers while  their  labors  were  in  progress.  Fergal  O’Gara,  a 
member  for  Sligo  in  the  Parliament  of  1634,  is  also  said  to  have 
liberally  rewarded  O’Clery’s  assistants,  while  it  was  his  advice  and  in- 
fluence that  prevailed  on  O’Clery  to  bring  them  together  and  proceed 
with  the  work.  In  the  ‘ ‘ Testimonials  ” are  also  stated  the  names  of  the 
books  and  manuscripts  from  which  the  “ Annals  ” were  compiled, 
and  there  also  we  find  the  information  that  the  first  volume  was 
begun  on  the  22d  January,  1632,  and  the  last  finished  on  the  10th 
August,  1636.  To  the  “ Testimonials,”  which  is  a kind  of  guarantee 
of  the  faithfulness  of  the  work,  are  subscribed  the  names  of  the  Su- 
perior and  two  of  the  monks,  together  with  the  countersignature  of 
O’Donnell,  Prince  of  Tyrconnell. 

After  the  completion  of  the  “ Annals”  O’Clery  returned  to  Lou- 
vain, where  in  1643  he  published  a “ Vocabulary  of  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage. ” This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  his  works,  and  this  year 
the  last  year  of  his  life. 

“ The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  ” begin  at  the  earliest  period  of 
Irish  history,  about  a.d.  1171,  and  end  a.d.  1616,  covering  a pe- 
riod of  444  years.  The  ‘ 1 Annals  ” were  published  in  Dublin  by  Bryan 
Geraghty  in  1846. 

Examples  of  the  translations  by  Owen  Connellan  and  O’Dono- 
van will  be  found  among  the  work  of  these  writers,  also  a trans- 
lation by  O’Donovan  from  the  “ Annals.” 


DIARMUD  O’CURNAIN. 

(1740—1825.) 

Diarmtjd  O’Curnain  was  born  in  Cork  in  1740,  and  died  in  Mode- 
ligo,  Waterford,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  He 
was  a tall,  handsome  farmer.  He  traveled  to  Cork  to  purchase 
wedding  presents  for  his  betrothed,  but  was  met  on  his  way  home 
by  the  news  that  she  had  married  a wealthy  suitor.  He  flung 
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all  his  presents  into  the  fire,  and  from  the  shock  lost  his  reason, 
which  he  never  recovered. 

A translation  of  an  Irish  poem  of  his  by  Dr.  Sigerson  is  given 
among  the  examples  of  the  work  of  that  gen  deman. 


JOHN  O’NEACHTAN. 

(1695  ?— 1720  ?) 

John  O’Neachtan  was  still  alive  in  1715.  He  was  a native 
of  County  Meath,  but  beyond  this  little  is  known  about  him. 
“He  was,”  says  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  in  his  “ Literary  History  of 
Ireland,”  “ one  of  the  earliest  writers  of  Jacobite  poetry,  and  per- 
haps the  most  voluminous  man  of  letters  of  his  day  among  the 
native  Irish.  One  of  his  early  poems  was  written  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  when  the  English  soldiery  stripped  him  of 
everything  he  possessed  in  the  world,  except  one  small  Irish  book. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  of  his  pieces  are  enumerated  by  O’Reilly,  and 
I have  seen  others  in  a manuscript  in  private  hands.  These  in- 
cluded a poem  in  imitation  of  those  called  ‘ Ossianic,’  of  1,296  lines, 
and  a tale  written  about  1717  in  imitation  of  the  so-called  Fenian 
tales,  an  amusing  allegoric  story  called  the  ‘Adventures  of  Ed- 
mund O’Clery,’  and  a curious  but  extravagant  tale  called  the 
‘ Strong-armed  Wrestler.’ 

‘ ‘ Hardiman  had  in  his  possession  a closely  written  Irish  treatise  by 
O’Neachtan  of  five  hundred  pages  on  general  geography,  contain- 
ing many  interesting  particulars  concerning  Ireland,  and  a volume 
of  ‘ Annals  of  Ireland  ’ from  1167  to  1700.  He  also  translated  a great 
many  church  hymns,  and,  I believe,  prose  books  from  Latin.  His 
elegy  on  Mary  D’Este,  widow  of  James  II.,  is  one  of  the  most  mu- 
sical pieces  I have  ever  seen,  even  in  Irish  : 

“ ‘ SLOW  cause  of  my  fear 
NO  pause  to  my  tear, 

The  brightest  and  whitest 
LOW  lies  on  her  bier. 

FAIR  Islets  of  green, 

RARE  sights  to  be  seen, 

Both  highlands  and  Islands 
THERE  sigh  for  the  Queen.’  ” 

A translation  by  Thomas  Furlong  of  O’Neachtan’s  famous  song 
“ Maggy  Laidir  ” is  given  with  the  examples  of  the  writings  of  that 
gentleman. 


OSSIAN. 

‘ ‘ Side  by  side  with  the  numerous  prose  sagas  which  fall  under  the 
title  of  ‘Fenian,’  ” says  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  in  his  “ Literary  His- 
tory of  Ireland,”  “ there  exists  an  enormous  mass  of  poems,  chiefly 
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narrative,  of  a minor  epic  type,  or  else  semi-dramatic  epopees, 
usually  introduced  by  a dialogue  between  St.  Patrick  and  the  poet 
Ossian.  Ossian 1 was  the  son  of  Finn  mac  Cumhail,  vulgarly 
1 Cool,  ’ and  he  was  fabled  to  have  lived  in  Tir  na  n-og,  the  country 
of  the  ever-young,  the  Irish  Elysium,  for  three  hundred  years,  thus 
surviving  all  his  Fenian  contemporaries  and  living  to  hold  colloquy 
with  St.  Patrick.  The  so-called  Ossianic  poems  are  extraordinarily 
numerous,  and  were  they  all  collected  would  probably  (between 
those  preserved  in  Scotch- Gaelic  and  in  Irish)  amount  to  some  80,000 
lines.  . . . The  most  of  them,  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  come 
down  to  us  at  the  present  day,  seem  to  have  been  composed  in  rather 
loose  metres  . . . and  they  were  even  down  to  our  fathers’  time 
exceedingly  popular,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  in 
which  latter  country  Ian  Campbell,  the  great  folk-lorist,  made  the 
huge  collection  which  he  called  Leabhar  na  Feinne,  or  the  Book 
of  the  Fenians. 

“ Some  of  the  Ossianic  poems  relate  the  exploits  of  the  Fenians  ; 
others  describe  conflicts  between  members  of  that  body  and  worms, 
wild  beasts,  and  dragons  ; others  fights  with  monsters  and  with 
strangers  come  from  across  the  sea  ; others  detail  how  Finn  and  his 
companions  suffered  from  the  enchantments  of  wizards  and  the 
efforts  made  to  release  them  ; one  enumerates  the  Fenians  who  fell  at 
Cnoc-an-air ; another  gives  the  names  of  about  three  hundred  of  the 
Fenian  hounds  ; another  gives  Ossian’s  account  of  his  three  hundred 
years  in  the  Land  of  the  Young  and  his  return;  many  more  consist 
largely  of  semi-humorous  dialogues  between  the  saint  and  the  old 
warrior  ; another  is  called  Ossian’s  madness  ; another  is  Ossian’s 
account  of  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  which  made  an  end  of  the  Fenians, 
and  so  on.  . . . 

“ There  is  a considerable  thread  of  narrative  running  through  these 
poems  and  connecting  them  in  a kind  of  series,  so  that  several  of 
them  might  be  divided  into  the  various  books  of  a Gaelic  epic  of  the 
Odyssic  type,  containing,  instead  of  the  wanderings  and  final  res- 
toration of  Ulysses,  the  adventures  and  final  destruction  of  the 
Fenians,  except  that  the  books  would  be  rather  more  disjointed. 
There  is,  moreover,  splendid  material  for  an  ample  epic  in  the  divi- 
sion between  the  Fenians  of  Munster  and  Connacht  and  the  gradual 
estrangement  of  the  High  King,  leading  up  to  the  fatal  battle  of 
Gabhra  ; but  the  material  for  this  last  exists  chiefly  in  prose  texts, 
not  in  the  Ossianic  lays.  . . . 

“ The  Ossianic  lays  are  almost  the  only  narrative  poems  which  ex* 
ist  in  the  language,  for  although  lyrical,  elegiac,  and  didactic  poetry 
abounds,  the  Irish  never  produced,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Ossianic 
epopees,  anything  of  importance  in  a narrative  and  ballad  form, 
anything,  for  instance,  of  the  nature  of  the  glorious  ballad  poetry  of 
the  Scotch  Lowlands. 

“ The  Ossianic  meters,  too,  are  the  eminently  epic  ones  of  Ire- 
land. . . . 

“ Of  the  authorship  of  the  Ossianic  poems  nothing  is  known.  In 
the  Book  of  Leinster  are  three  short  pieces  ascribed  to  Ossian 

1 In  Irish  Oisin,  pronounced  “ Esheen,”  or  “ Ussheen.” 
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himself,  and  five  to  Finn,  and  other  old  MSS.  contain  poems  ascribed 
to  Caoilte,  Ossian’s  companion  and  fellow  survivor,  and  to  Fergus, 
another  son  of  Finn  ; but  of  the  great  mass  of  the  many  thousand 
lines  which  we  have  in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  MSS. 
there  is  not  much  which  is  placed  in  Ossian’s  mouth  as  first  hand, 
the  pieces,  as  I have  said,  generally  beginning  with  a dialogue,  from 
which  Ossian  proceeds  to  recount  his  tale.  But  this  dramatic  form 
of  the  lay  shows  that  no  pretense  was  kept  up  of  Ossian’s  being  the 
singer  of  his  own  exploits.  From  the  paucity  of  the  pieces  attributed 
to  him  in  the  oldest  MSS.  it  is  probable  that  the  Gaelic  race  only 
gradually  singled  him  out  as  their  typical  pagan  poet,  instead  of 
Fergus  or  Caoilte  or  any  other  of  his  alleged  contemporaries,  just 
as  they  singled  out  his  father  Finn  as  the  typical  pagan  leader  of 
their  race  ; and  it  is  likely  that  a large  part  of  our  Ossianic  lay  and 
literature  is  post-Danish,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  Red  Branch 
saga  is  in  its  birth  many  centuries  anterior  to  the  Norsemen’s 
invasion.” 


A.  RAFTERY. 

(1780?— 1840  ?) 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  writings  of  Raftery  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde  and  Lady  Gregory  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  in  the  annals  of  literature.  We  have  not  space  for  it  in 
detail  ; in  brief  it  was  on  this  wise  : Some  time  in  the  seventies  Dr. 
Hyde  heard  an  old  man  singing  a song  at  the  door  of  his  cottage.  The 
old  man,  at  his  request,  taught  Dr.  Hyde  the  song  and  the  latter 
went  away. 

Twelve  years  after,  when  Dr.  Hyde  was  working  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  he  came  across  some  old  manuscript  containing  a 
number  of  poems  ascribed  to  a man  named  Raftery,  and  among  them 
the  very  song  that  he  had  learned  on  that  morning  long  ago. 

Seven  years  more  elapsed,  and  Dr.  Hyde  one  day  met  an  old  blind 
man  begging.  He  gave  him  a penny,  and  passed  on,  when  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  should  have  spoken  to  him  in 
Irish.  He  did  so  and  conversed  with  him  for  an  hour.  Among 
other  things  they  talked  about  was  Raftery,  and  Dr.  Hyde  learned 
much  about  the  poet  from  the  old  man. 

This  set  him  upon  the  track  of  the  poet,  and  the  final  result  was 
the  recovery  of  most  of  his  poems  and  considerable  material  for  his 
biography,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  absolutely  lost.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  poems  were  so  well  known  up  and 
down  the  country,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  recover  many 
of  them. 

Raftery  was  born  about  1780  or  1790  at  Cilleaden,  County  Mayo, 
of  very  poor  parents.  He  was  early  in  life  deprived  of  his  sight  by 
smallpox,  so  that  he  never  had  any  better  occupation  by  which  to 
make  a living  than  that  of  a fiddler.  Though  he  was  absolutely 
destitute  and  practically  dependent  upon  alms,  no  poet  of  the  people 
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ever  exercised  so  widespread  an  influence  upon  those  among  whom 
he  lived.  He  was  never  taught  either  to  read  or  to  write;  he  had  no 
access  to  books  of  any  kind,  or  any  form  of  literature,  except  what 
he  was  able  to  pick  up  through  his  ears  as  he  traveled  from  cottage 
to  cottage,  with  his  bag  over  his  shoulder,  picking  up  his  day’s 
meals  as  he  went. 

Lady  Gregory  in  her  “ Poets  and  Dreamers  ” deals  very  fully  with 
his  work,  and  from  the  examples  which  she  gives  we  are  justified 
in  claiming  for  this,  the  last  of  Irish  bards,  the  name  of  an  inspired 
one.  It  is  said  that  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  making 
prayers  and  religious  songs,  of  which  Lady  Gregory  gives  some 
interesting  examples,  and  of  which  “ The  Confession,”  printed  in  the 
present  volume,  is  typical. 

He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  about  1840,  and  is  buried  at  Killeenan, 
County  Mayo,  where  there  is  a stone  over  his  grave,  and  where  the 
people  from  all  parts  round  about  gather  in  August  of  every  year  to 
do  honor  to  his  memory. 


RICHARD  STANIITURST. 

(1545—1618.) 

Richard  Stanihurst  was  born  in  Dublin,  and  in  his  eighteenth 
year  went  to  University  College,  Oxford.  He  studied  law  at  Furni- 
val’s  Inn  and  Lincoln’s  Inn ; and,  returning  to  Ireland,  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Barnewell.  About  1579  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Leyden,  entered  holy  orders,  and  became  chaplain  to 
Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria  and  Governor  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands. A great  portion  of  his  writings  are  in  Latin.  His  first  work, 
which  was  published  in  London  in  1570,  in  folio,  is  entitled  “Har- 
monia,  seu  catena  dialectica  Porphyrium,”  and  is  spoken  of  with 
particular  praise  by  Edmund  Campion,  then  a student  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford.  His  other  works  are  “ De  rebus  in  Hibernia  gestis  ” 
(Antwerp,  1584,  4to);  u Descriptio  Hibernise,”  which  is  to  be  found 
in  “ Holinshed’s  Chronicle,”  of  which  it  formed  a part  of  the  second 
volume;  “ De  Vita  S.  Patricii  ” (Antwerp,  1587,  12mo) ; “ Hebdomada 
Mariana  ” (Antwerp,  1609,  8vo) ; 4 4 Hebdomada  Eucharistica  ” (Douay, 
1614,  8vo);  “Brevis  premonitio  pro  futura  commentatione  cum 
Jacobo  Usserio”  (Douay,  1615,  8vo);  “ The  Principles  of  theCatholic 
Religion”;  “The  First  Four  Books  of  Virgil’s  ^Eneid  in  English 
Hexameters”  (1583,  small  8vo,  black  letter);  with  which  are  printed 
the  four  first  Psalms,  “ certayne  poetical  conceites”  in  Latin  and 
English,  and  some  epitaphs. 


OWEN  WARD. 

(About  1600  or  1610.) 

Little  is  known  of  Owen  Roe  Mac  an  Bhaird,  or  Red  Owen 
Ward,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  the  bard  of  the  O’Donnells,  and 
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accompanied  the  princes  of  Tyrconnell  and  Tyrone  when  they  fled 
from  Ireland  in  1607.  In  O’Reilly’s  “ Irish  Writers  ” the  names  of 
nine  lengthy  and  still  extant  poems  of  his  are  given.  The  ‘ ‘ Lament,” 
translated  by  J.  Clarence  Mangan,  will  be  found  among  that  author’s 
contributions  to  this  work  ; it  is  addressed  to  Nuala,  sister  of 
O’Donnell,  the  Prince  of  Tyrconnell,  who  died  in  Rome,  and  was 
interred  in  the  same  grave  with  O’Neill,  Prince  of  Tyrone.  Ward 
was  the  descendant  of  a long  line  of  bards  and  poets  of  the  same 
name. 


MODERN  IRISH  A UTHORS,  WHOSE  WORE,  ORI- 
GINAL AND  TRANSLATED , APPEARS  IN 
VOLUME  TEN  OF  IRISH  LITERATURE. 

FATHER  DINNEEN. 


Father  Dinneen  is  a native  of  the  district  adjoining  Killarney, 
in  East  Kerry,  a district  that  has  produced  a crop  of  distinguished 
poets  such  as  Egan  O’Rahilly,  Geoffrey  O’Donoghue,  Eoghan  Ruadh 
O’Sullivan,  Finneen  O’Scannell.  He  drank  in  the  traditional  lore  of 
this  region  during  his  boyhood,  and  always  held  the  Irish  language 
in  special  veneration.  University  and  ecclesiastical  studies,  how- 
ever, engrossed  the  best  years  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  enemies  of  Ireland’s  honor  came  forward  at 
the  Intermediate  Education  Commission,  held  in  Dublin  a few  years 
ago,  and  sought  to  vilify  Irish  literature,  to  show  that  whatever 
little  of  it  survived  was  either  “silly”  or  “indecent,”  that  he  set 
seriously  to  work  to  lay  before  the  world  the  collected  works  of  sev- 
eral modern  Irish  poets,  including  those  named  above. 

Besides  collecting  from  manuscripts  and  editing  for  the  first  time 
the  works  of  some  six  distinguished  poets,  Father  Dinneen  has  in 
three  or  four  years  written  several  prose  works  in  Irish,  including 
an  historical  novel,  “ Cormac  Va  Conaill,”  a description  of  Killarney, 
and  several  plays.  He  has  also  finished  a dictionary  of  the  modern 
Irish  language,  with  explanations  in  English.  He  is  perhaps  the 
most  earnest  writer  of  the  Gaelic  movement,  and  his  editiones  prin- 
cipes  of  the  Munster  poets  are  of  the  greatest  value. 


JAMES  J.  DOYLE. 

^ Mr.  James  J.  Doyle,  the  most  unwearying  worker  and,  with  the 
single  exception,  perhaps,  of  Father  O’Leary,  the  raciest  writer  of 
Irish  dialogue  living,  was  born  at  Cooleanig,  Tuogh,  County  Kerry, 
forty-five  years  ago.  The  son  of  a well-connected,  well-disposed,  well- 
to-do  farmer,  he  had  the  advantage  of  spending  his  boyhood  in  a sin- 
gularly bilingual  atmosphere ; but  it  was  only  on  leaving  the  local 
National  school  to  enter  the  Revenue  Service  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
that  he  commenced  to  study  the  literature  of  his  race.  To  Mr.  David 
Connyn  he  attributes  much  of  his  earlier  interest  in  Ireland’s  hal- 
lowed literature,  an  interest  which  has  been  steadily  deepening  for 
upwards  of  a quarter  of  a century. 

Owing  to  circumstances  with  which  our  readers  are  unhappily 
only  too  familiar,  Mr.  Doyle  remained  unknown  as  a writer  until 
the  Oireachtas  of  1898.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  leisurely 
carried  off  a prize  for  three  humorous  Irish  stories,  and  again  at  the 
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Oireachtas  of  1900  he  won  the  “ Independent  ” prize  for  a story  of 
modern  Irish  life.  Still  later,  at  the  “ FeisUladh,”  he  received  first 
prize  fora  paper  on  “Ulster  Local  Names.”  This  latter  is  one  of 
his  pet  subjects,  and  has  constituted  the  theme  of  many  a lecture 
delivered  in  the  interest  of  the  Gaelic  League. 

Mr.  Doyle  also  won  first  prize  in  the  “Irish  Phrase-Book  Compe- 
tition ” at  the  recent  Oireachtas,  1901,  and  though  not  a teacher 
was  fourth  in  the  competition  (open  to  all  Ireland)  for  Archbishop 
Walsh’s  prize  of  £25  ($125)  for  a bilingual  school  programme. 

In  1881  he  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Joyce,  sister  to  Dr.  King  Joyce, 
of  Dublin.  She,  like  her  devoted  husband,  is  also  bilingual,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are,  as  the  Claidheamh  is  wont  to 
say,  “ bringing  up  seven  sturdy,  enthusiastic  young  bilingualists.” 

His  numerous  relatives  and  friends  in  the  United  States  will  share 
his  own  manifest  gratification  at  the  fact  that  his  parents  are  still 
hale  and  hearty,  and,  as  he  himself  is  practically  in  the  prime  of 
life  just  now,  there  seems  every  hope  that  the  readers  of  An  Clai- 
dheamh — and  probably  of  other  Irish  journals — will  have  access  to 
his  inimitable  contributions  for  many  a year  to  come. 

As  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Gaelic 
League,  his  position  of  Supervisor  in  the  Inland  Revenue  does  not 
prevent  him  from  rendering  very  efficient,  if  undemonstrative, 
service  to  his  country.  He  resides  at  present  in  Derry,  and  is  pos- 
sibly the  most  energetic  organizer  in  all  Ulster.  His  assistance  to 
Mr.  Concannon  has  been  simply  invaluable. 

“Cathair  Conroi,”  children’s  stories,  won  the  first  prize  at  1902 
Oireachtas. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Irish  Language  in  1876,  and  subsequently  of  the  Gaelic 
Union,  which  founded  the  Gaelic  Journal  in  1882,  and  which  might 
be  said  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the  Gaelic  League. 

Mr.  Doyle  is  the  author  of  the  following  books,  published  by  the 
Gaelic  League:  “ Beert  Fhear  o’  n-Tuaith,”  or  “ Two  Men  from  the 
Country,”  a series  of  snapshots  of  Irish  rural  life  in  the  form  of 
dialogue;  “ Taahg  Gabha,”  “ Tim  the  Smith,”  a racy  story  of  Kerry 
life;  “Cathair  Conroi,”  and  other  stories  suitable  for  children;  an 
“ Irish-English  Phrase  Book.” 


AGNES  O’FARRELLY. 

y Miss  Agnes  O’Farrelly,  or  in  Irish  Una  ni  Thearghaille,  comes 
from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  families  in  the  County 
Cavan.  She  was  born  at  Kiffenny  House,  East  Breffin.  She  was  the 
first  lady  candidate  to  take  up  Irish  as  subject  for  the  M.  A.  exami- 
nation in  the  Royal  University,  which  she  passed  with  the  highest 
honors.  She  has  spent  much  time  in  the  Arran  Islands  learning  to 
speak  the  language  colloquially,  and  in  1899  she  attended  a course  of 
lectures  in  Old  Irish  by  Monsieur  de  Jubainville  in  Paris  at  the 
College  de  France.  She  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  most  prom- 
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inent  members  of  the  Coisde  Griotha,  or  Executive  of  the  Gaelic 
League.  She  is  chief  examiner  in  Celtic  to  the  Board  of  Inter- 
mediate Education.  Her  principal  writings  are  a propagandist 
tract  in  English  called  “The  Reign  of  Humbug,”  and  two  stories  in 
Irish,  one  called  “Gradh  agus  Cradh,”  the  other  an  Arran  story 
called  ‘ 4 The  Cneamhaire,  ” from  which  we  give  an  extract,  and,  lastly, 
the  splendid  “ Life  of  Father  O’Growney,”  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished and  which  is  full  of  interest  and  information  about  the  rise 
of  the  Irish  Revival.  She  has  nearly  completed  the  collecting  and 
editing  of  the  text  of  John  O’Neachtan’s  poems,  and  the  editing  of  a 
very  difficult  text  from  the  library  of  the  Franciscans,  containing 
an  account  of  the  wanderings  of  O’Neill  and  O’Donnell  in  Spain. 
She  is  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  cause  of  Irish  Ireland. 


THOMAS  HAYES. 

^ Thomas  Hayes  was  born  in  Miltown  Malbay  on  Nov.  2,  1866, 
where  his  father  was  a master  cooper  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

He  was  educated  in  the  National  school.  Both  his  parents  were 
very  good  Irish  speakers,  and  his  home  language  was  Irish.  His 
house  was  always  a great  rendezvous  for  the  neighbors,  who  used 
to  meet  there  to  tell  stories,  and  the  boy  with  mouth,  and  eyes,  and 
ears  open  drank  in  a great  many  of  the  local  tales  and  legends.  In- 
deed, the  house  during  this  period  was  more  like  a branch  of  the 
Gaelic  League  than  anything  else. 

His  father  was  a member  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  and  his 
mother  was  intensely  Irish. 

In  1886  he  was  appointed  as  assistant  teacher  in  Harold’s  Cross 
National  School,  Dublin.  He  went  through  a course  in  St.  Pat- 
rick’s Training  College,  Drumcondra,  in  1891-92,  and  in  1895  was 
appointed  principal  of  St.  Gabriel’s  Boys’  School,  Aughrim  Street. 

He  is  a good  amateur  musician,  and  carried  off  two  first  prizes  at 
the  R.  I.  A.  M.  School  Choirs  competitions  in  1898  and  1901  ; the 
Oireachtas  Gold  Medal  for  singing,  and  also  the  prize  for  the  best 
original  air  to  “ Caoinead  An  Guinn  ” at  the  Oireachtas,  besides  sev- 
eral second  prizes  at  the  R.  I.  A.  M.  Oireachtas  and  Leinster  Feis. 

In  1893  he  joined  the  Gaelic  League,  and  was  soon  after  co-opted 
on  the  Executive  Committee,  of  which  he  has  since  remained  a 
member.  He  threw  himself  enthusiastically  into  the  work  of  the 
League,  and  devoted  a considerable  portion  of  his  spare  time  for 
several  years  to  teaching  Irish  and  singing  in  different  branches  of 
the  League.  He  was  the  first  teacher  in  Ireland  to  apply  the  Tonic 
Sol-Fa  system  to  the  teaching  of  Irish  songs.  His  first  attempt  at 
Irish  prose  composition  was  published  in  the  Gaelic  Journal  in 
1894,  and  since  then  he  has  been  in  evidence  more  or  less  over  his 
own  name;  but  much  of  his  work  in  Irish  in  the  shape  of  articles, 
etc.,  has  been  unsigned. 
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PATRICK  O’LEARY. 

Patrick  O’Leary,  like  his  friend,  Donnchalh  Pleinnionn  of  Cork, 
was  one  of  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Irish  Revival.  He  died  early,  to 
the  great  loss  of  the  movement,  chiefly  from  overwork  connected 
with  it.  His  principal  effort  was  the  collection  of  Munster  folk 
tales,  called  Sgeuliugheacht  Chirige  Mumham,  chiefly  from  his 
native  place  near  Eyeries,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Ireland.  He  was 
the  first  to  collect  the  folk  tales  of  Munster,  having  been  incited 
thereto,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  by  the  Connaught  collections  of  the 
“Craoibhin.”  He  published  many  excellent  things  in  the  Gaelic 
Journal , and  possibly  elsewhere.  He  was  a complete  master  of  the 
language,  and  if  he  had  lived  would  have  undoubtedly  become  one 
of  our  ablest  writers. 


FATHER  PETER  O’LEARY. 

Father  Peter  O’Leary  was  born  in  the  year  1840,  in  the  middle 
of  a wild  and  mountainous  district,  about  midway  between  Mill- 
street  and  Macroom,  in  the  County  Cork.  Irish  was  at  that  time 
the  language  of  that  district.  The  people  spoke  scarcely  any 
English.  In  that  way  it  happened  that  Father  O’Leary’s  child- 
hood and  youth  were  impregnated  with  Irish.  He  was  fortu- 
nate in  another  way  also.  His  mother  was  a highly  educated 
woman,  as  well  as  a very  talented  one.  When  she  spoke  English  to  her 
children  it  was  the  best  and  the  most  correct  English,  and  when  she 
spoke  Irish  to  them  it  was  the  best  and  the  purest  and  the  most  cor- 
rect Irish.  His  father  had  not  received  an  English  education,  but 
the  mastery  which  he  had  of  the  Irish  language  and  the  force  and 
power  with  which  he  could  use  it  were  exceptional,  even  in  a dis- 
trict where  the  language  was,  at  that  time,  very  copious  and  very 
powerful. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a person  whose  childhood  and 
early  youth  were  passed  in  the  midst  of  such  opportunities  should 
have  now  the  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  which  Father  O’Leary 
has.  During  that  childhood  and  early  youth  he  often  passed  con- 
siderable periods  of  time  without  ever  speaking  an  English  word. 

The  chief  part  of  his  English  education  was  obtained  at  home  from 
his  mother.  Having  gone  to  a classical  school  in  Macroom  and 
learned  some  Latin  and  Greek,  he  went  to  the  newly  established 
College  of  St.  Colman  in  Fermoy.  Then  he  went  on  to  Maynooth, 
and  was  ordained  in  1867. 

He  never  thought  there  was  the  remotest  danger  of  the  death 
of  the  Irish  language  until  he  went  into  Maynooth.  When  he 
got  among  the  students  in  Maynooth  he  was  astonished  to  find 
that  there  were  many  of  them  who  could  not  speak  a word  of  Irish. 
Not  only  that,  but  that  there  were  large  districts  of  the  country 
where  no  word  of  Irish  was  spoken,  and  that  such  districts  were 
growing  larger  each  year,  while  those  districts  where  Irish  was 
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spoken  were  growing  each  year  smaller.  It  was  easy  to  see  where 
that  would  end,  and  that  the  end  was  not  very  far  off. 

He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  Irish,  determined  to 
keep  alive  at  least  one  man’s  share  of  the  national  speech. 

Having  been  ordained  and  sent  on  the  mission,  he  made  it  a point 
to  preach  in  Irish  and  to  speak  Irish  to  the  people  whenever  and 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

But  the  Irish-speaking  districts  continued  to  grow  small,  and  the 
English-speaking  districts  continued  to  expand,  and  the  case  con- 
tinued to  grow  more  and  more  hopeless  every  day  and  every  hour. 

At  last  the  Gaelic  League  made  its  appearance.  The  moment  it 
did  Father  O’Leary  went  into  the  work,  determined  to  do  at  least 
one  man’s  share.  He  has  continued  to  do  so. 

Father  Peter  is  the  “good  old  man  ” of  the  Munster  Revival.  His 
influence  in  that  province  is  unbounded.  Two  of  his  plays,  the 
“ Ghost”  and  “Tadhg  Saor,”  are  constantly  acted  in  Munster,  and 
his  writings,  of  which  “Seadhna”  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  idiomatic  of  those  of  any  Irish  writer. 
He  is  very  prolific,  and  every  week  sees  something  new  from  his 
pen,  either  in  the  Cork  papers  or  in  the  Dublin  Leader.  He  is  one 
of  the  two  vice-presidents  of  the  Gaelic  League. 


P.  J.  O’SHEA. 

Mr.  P.  J.  O’Shea  is  a Kerry  man,  from  the  parish  of  An  Team- 
pole  Nuadh.  He  worked  for  many  years  as  a Custom  House  officer 
in  Belfast,  and  is  at  present  in  England.  Over  the  signature  of 
“ Conan  Maol,”  he  has  contributed  an  immense  quantity  of  fine  idio- 
matic Irish  to  the  Claidheamh  Solnis  and  other  papers.  He  is  of 
splendid  physique  and  immense  personal  strength,  and  is  descended 
from  a race  famous  for  their  prowess  and  bravery  in  old  times.  His 
sketch  of  O’Neill  in  this  library  is  a fair  specimen  of  his  style. 
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A bochal  (A  bhuachaill ) Boy,  my  boy. 

Aboo,  Abu  ! To  victory  ! Hurrah  ! 

A CHARA,  A CHORRA- • • Friend,  my  friend. 

A coolin  bawn  (a  chuilin  ban ) her  fair-colored  flowing  hair. 

Acushla  (a  c.huisle ) vein — acushla  ma- 

CHREE Pulse  of  my  heart. 

A CUSHLA  AGUS  ASTHORE  MACHREE  (a 

chuisle  agus  a stoir  mo  chroidhe ) O pulse  and  treasure  of  my 

heart ! 

A cushla  gal  mo  chree  (a  chuisle  geal  mo 

chroidhe) O bright  pulse  of  my  heart. 

Agra,  Agradh  (a  ghradh) Love,  my  love. 

A-hagur  ( a tlieagair ) O dear  friend  ! Comforter. 

Aileen  aroon  (Bibhlin  a ruin) Ellen,  dear. 

Alanna  (a  leinbh) child. 

Alaun a lout. 

Alpeen  ( alpin ) a stick. 

An  chaiteog The  Winnowung  Sheet  (name 

of  Irish  air). 

Anchuil-fhionn  (an  chuileann) the  white  or  fair-haired 

maiden. 

Angashore  ( aindiseoir ) a stingy  person,  a miser. 

An  smachtaoin  cron the  copper-colored  stick  of 

tobacco. 

An  spailpin  fanach wandering  laborer,  a strapping 

fellow. 

A’ra  gal  (a  ghradh  geal) O bright  love  ! 

Aroon  (a  ruin) O secret  love  ! beloved,  sweet- 

heart. 

Arrah  ( ar ’ eadh) (literally,  Was  it?)  Indeed  I 

Arth-looghra ( arcluachra  or  arc-sleibhe)..si  lizard. 

Asthore  (a  stoir) Treasure. 

A-stoir  mo  chroidhe  ( a stoir  mo  chroidhe) . .Treasure  of  my  heart. 

Astor  gra  geal  machree  ( a stoir  gradh 

geal  mo  chroidhe) ....Treasure,  bright  love  of  my 

heart. 

A suilish  machree  (a  sholais  mo  chroidhe)  Light  of  my  heart. 

A thaisge Treasure,  my  darling,  my  com- 

fort. 

Aulagone  ( ullagon ).  See  Hullagone. 

A vie  (a  mhic) Son,  my  son. 

Avourneen  (a  mhuirnin) Darling. 


Baithershin  (b'fheidir  sin) 

Ballyraggin 

Ban-a-t'gee  ( bean-an-tighe ) 

Banshee  ( bean-sidhe ) (literally, 
woman) 


..... .That  is  possible  ! Likely,  in- 
deed ! Perhaps. 

scolding,  defaming. 

woman  of  the  house. 

fairy- 

the  death-warning  spirit  of  the 

old  Irish  families. 
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Banshee  (bean  sidhe) fairy  woman. 

Baum  ash,  raimeis nonsense. 

Bawn  (ban) fair,  white,  bright,  a park. 

Bawn,  Badhun cattle-yard  or  cow-fortress. 

Beal-an-atha-buid  ( beal  an  atha  buidhe). Mouth  of  the  Yellow  Ford. 

Bean  an  fhir  ruaidh the  red-haired  man’s  wife. 

Be ann act  De  la  t’anam  ( beanacht  De  le 

d’anam) The  blessing  of  God  on  your 

soul  I 

Bean  shee  ( bean  sidhe ) . See  Banshee. 

Beinnsin  lauchra little  bunch  of  rushes  (Irish  air). 

B’eder  sin  ( B'fheidir  sin).  See  Baithershin. 

Biredh  ( baireadh ) a cap. 

Bladdher an g — blathering  (from  blad- 

aire)  ...  flattering. 

Blasthogue  (blastog) persuasive  speech,  a sweet- 

mouthed woman. 

Boccagh  ( bacach ) a cripple,  a beggar. 

Boccaty  ( bacaide ) anything  lame. 

Bodach  ( bodagh ) a churl ; also  a well-to-do  man. 

Boliaun  bwee  ( buachallan  bhuidhe) ragwort. 

Boliaun  dhas  ( buachallan  deas) the  ox-eye  daisy. 

Bollhous rumpus. 

Bonnocht  ( buanadli ) a billeted  soldier. 

Boreen  (boithrin) a little  road,  a lane  (a  diminu- 

tive of  bothar,  a road). 

Bosthoon  (bastamhan) a blockhead  ; also  a stick  made 

of  rushes. 

Bothered  ( bodliar ) deaf,  bothered. 

Bouchal  ( buachaill ) a boy. 

Bouchelleen  bawn  (buachaillin  ban) white  (haired)  little  boy. 

Brehons  (breitheamhain) the  hereditary  judges  of  the 

• Irish  Septs. 

Brighdin  ban  mo  store  (brighidin  ban  mo 

stor) White  (haired)  Bridget,  my 

treasure. 

Brishe  ( brislieadli ) breaking  ; a battle. 

Brochans  (brochan) gruel,  porridge. 

Brogue  ( brog ) a shoe. 

Brugaid  (brughaidh) a keeper  of  a house  of  public 

hospitality. 

Bruighean a fair  mansion,  a pavilion,  a 

court. 

Brushna  ( brosna ) broken  sticks  for  firewood. 

Bunnaun  ( buinnean ) a stick,  a sapling. 


Cailin  deas 

Cailin  deas  cruidhe  na  mbo  (< cailin  deas 

cruidhte  na  m-bo) 

Cailin  og 

Cailin  ruadh 

Cairderga  ( caoire  dearga) 

Caish  ( ceis ) 

Caistla-na-kirka 

Calliagh  ( cailleach ) 

Canats 

C ann  a w aun  ( ceanna-bhan ) 

Caoch  

Caoine  (< caoineadh ) 


.a  pretty  girl. 

.the  pretty  milkmaid, 
a young  girl. 

.a  red  (haired)  girl. 

.a  red  berry,  the  rowan  berry, 
.a  young  female  pig. 
.Castlekerke. 

.a  hag,  a witch. 

.a  term  of  supreme  contempt, 
.bog  cotton. 

, blind,  blind  of  one  eye. 

,a  keen,  a wail,  a lament. 
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Cappain  d’yarrao  ( caipin  dearg ) a red  cap. 

Casadh  an  tsugain the  twisting  of  the  straw 

rope. 

Caubeen  ( caibin ) a hat,  literally  “little  cap,” 

the  diminutive  of  caib,  a 
cape,  cope,  or  hood. 

Cead  mile  failte A hundred  thousand  welcomes! 

Ceanbhan  ( ceanna-bhan ) bog  cotton.  See  Cannawaun. 

Cean  dubh  deelish  ( acheann  dubh  dhilis).  .Faithful  black  head,  dear  dark- 
haired girl. 

Clairseach .harp. 

Cleave  ( cliabh ) a basket,  a creel. 

Clochaun  ( clochan ) a stone-built  cell,  stepping- 

stones. 

Coatamore  ( cota  mor) a great  coat,  an  overcoat. 

Codhladh  an  tsionnaigh The  Fox’s  Sleep  (name  of  Irish 

air).  Pretending  death. 

Collauneen  ( coileainin ) a little  pup. 

Colleagh  cushmor  ( cailleach  cos-mor) a big-footed  hag. 

Colleen  bawn  ( cailin  ban ) a fair-liaired  girl. 

Colleen  dhas  ( cailin  deas) pretty  girl. 

Colleen  dhas  crootha  nabo  ( cailin  deas 
cruidhte  na  m-bo) the  pretty  milkmaid. 

Colleen  dhown a brown-haired  girl.  “ Dhown  ” 

is  the  Munster  pronunciation 
of  donn,  brown. 

Colleen  rue  ( cailin  ruadh) a red-haired  girl. 

Collioch  ( cailleach ) an  old  hag,  a witch. 

Collogue collogue,  whispering ; probably 

from  colloquy. 

Colloguin talking  together,  colloquy. 

Coluim  cuil  (St.  Columbcille) St.  Columba  of  the  cells.  The 

dove  of  the  cell. 

Comedher  ( comether ) Come  hither. 

Conn  cead  catha Conn  of  the  hundred  battles, 

King  of  Ireland  in  the  second 
century. 

Coolin  ( cuilin ) flowing  tresses,  or  back  hair. 

From  cut,  back. 

Coom  (cum) hollow,  valley. 

Cotamore.  See  Coatamore. 

Coulaan  (cuileann) a head  of  hair. 

Creepie a three-legged  stool,  a form  or 

bench. 

Creeveen  Eeveen  ( Chraoibliin  aoibhinn).. Delightful  Little  Branch. 

Crommeal  (croimbheal) a mustache. 

Cron  an the  bass  in  music,  a deep  note, 

a humming. 

Croosheenin whispering. 

Croppies the  democratic  party — alluding 

to  their  short  hair,  or  round 
heads. 

Crossans  ( crosan ) gleeman,  gleemen. 

Croubs  ( crub ) a paw,  clumsy  fingers. 

Cruach a conical-topped  mountain, 

stack. 

Cruachan  na  Feinne Croghanof  theFena  of  Erin. 

CruadabhILL  Dabhilla’s  rock,  a lookout  on 

the  coast  of  Dublin. 
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Cruiskeen  ( cruiscin ) a flask,  a little  jar,  a cruet. 

Cruistin throwing. 

Cruit a harp. 

Cubreton  ( cu-Breatan ) a man’s  name,  the  hero  of 

Britaift. 

Cur  coddoigh comfortable. 

Curp  an  duoul  ( corp  o'n  diabhal) Body  to  the  devil ! 

Cushla  Machree  (a  chuisle  mo  chroidhe).  .Pulse  of  my  heart. 

Cussamuck  ( cusamuc ) leavings,  rubbish,  remains. 

Daltheen  ( dailtin ) a foster  child  ; also  a puppy. 

Dar-a-chreesth  ( Dar  Criost ) By  Christ  ! 

Dauny  (dona) puny,  weak. 

Dawnshee  (from  damhainsi ) acuteness. 

Deeshy small,  delicate. 

Deoch  an  dorais the  parting  drink,  the  stirrup- 

cup. 

Deoch  Shlainte  an  Riogh .Health  to  the  King  ! 

Dhudeen  ( duidin ) a short  pipe,  what  the  French 

call  brule-gueule. 

Dhuragh  ( duthracht ) a generous  spirit,  something 

extra. 

Dilsk,  dulse  ( duileasc ) sea-grass,  dulse. 

Dina  magh  (Daoine  maithe).. . the  good  people,  the  fairies. 

Doony.  See  Dauny. 

Draherin  o machree  ( Dreabhraithrin  o! 

mo  chroidhe)  O little  brother  of  my  heart. 

Drimin  don  dilis  (Dhruimeann  donn  dhi- 

leas) Dear  brown  cow. 

Drimmin  (dhruimeayiri) a white-backed  cow. 

Drimmin  dhu  dheelish  (literally,  the  dear 
cow  with  the  white  back,  but  used  figur- 
atively in  Ireland) name  of  a famous  Irish  air. 

Drimmin  dubh  dheelish  (Dhruimeann 

dubh  dhileas) white-back  cow. 

Drinawn  dhunn  (droighnean  donn) brown  blackthorn. 

Droleen  (dreoilin) the  wren . 

Drooth thirst  (cf.  “drought”). 

Eibhlin  a ruin Dear  Ellen. 

Eibhul  (uibeal) clew. 

Erenach  (airchinneach) a steward  of  church  lands,  a 

caretaker. 

Eric  (eiric) a compensation  or  fine,  a ran- 

som. 

Erin  Slangthagal  go  bragh  (Eire  Sldinte 
geal  go  brath) Erin,  a bright  health  forever. 

Fadh  (fada) tall,  long. 

Fag-a-Bealach  (Fag  an  Bealach) Clear  the  way!  Sometimes 

Faugh  a Ballagh  ! 

Faughed despised. 

Faysh  (feis) a festival. 

Feadaim  ma’s  ail  liom I Can  if  I Please  (name  of  Irish 

air) . 

Feascor  (feascar) evening. 

Feurgortach  (fear  gortach) hungry-grass  ; a species  of 

mountain  grass,  supposed  to 
cause  fainting  if  trod  upon. 

Flaugholoch  (Uaitheamhlach) princely,  liberal. 
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Foosther 

Footy 

Fosgail  an  dorus 

Frechans  (fraochan ) 

Fuilleluah  ( fuil  a Hugh) 
Fuirseoir 


.fumbling. 

small,  mean,  insignificant. 
Open  the  Door  (name  of  Irish 
air). 

.a  mountain  berry ; huckle- 
berries. 

.an  exclamation. 

.a  juggler,  buffoon. 


Gad .withe,  etc.,  for  attaching  cows. 

Gancaners.  See  Gean-canach. 

Garnavilla  ( Gardha  an  bhile ) The  Garden  of  the  Tree  ; a place 

near  Caher. 

Garran  more  ( gearran  mor ) Garran , a hack  horse,  a geld- 

ing ; more,  “ big.” 

Garron  ( gearan ) hack  or  gelding,  a horse. 

Geall , a pledge,  a hostage. 

Gean-canach a love  talker;  a kind  of  fairy 

appearing  in  lonesome  val- 
leys. 

Geasa an  obligation,  vow,  bond. 

Geersha  ( girseach ) a little  girl. 

Geocach. a gluttonous  stroller. 

Gilly  ( giolla ) servant;  hence  the  names  Gil- 

christ, Gilpatrick,  Kilpatrick, 
Gilbride,  Kilbride,  etc.  {Gi- 
olla- Chriosda,  servant  of 
Christ ; giolla- Phaidrig,  ser- 
vant of  Patrick,  etc.). 

Girsha.  See  Geersha. 

Go- de-thu,  mavourneen  slaun  (Go  dteith 

tu  mo  mhuirnin  slan) May  you  go  safe,  my  darling  ; 

i.e.  Farewell. 

Go  leor plenty,  a sufficiency,  enough. 

Gollam  ( Golamh ) a name  of  Milesius,  the  Spanish 

progenitor  of  the  Irish  Mile- 
sians. 

Gomeral a fool,  an  oaf. 

Gommoch  ( gamaeh ) a stupid  fellow. 

Gomsh otherwise  “ gumption  ” — sense, 

acuteness. 

Gorsoon,  Gossoon  ( garsun ) a boy;  an  attendant (c/.  French 

gargon). 

Gosther  ( gastuir ) prate,  foolish  talk. 

Goulogue  ( gabhalog ) a forked  stick. 

Gracie  og  mo  chroidhe Young  Gracie  of  my  heart. 

Grah  ( gradh ) love. 

Gramachree  {gradh  mo  chroidhe ) Love  of  my  heart. 

Gramachree  ma  colleen  oge,  Molly 
asthore  {gradh  mo  chroidhe  mo  cailin  og, 

Molly  a stoir ) Love  of  my  heart  is  my  young 

girl,  Molly,  my  treasure. 

Gramm achree  ma  cruiskeen  {gradh  mo 
chroidhe , etc.) Love  of  my  heart  my  little  jug. 

Grawls children. 

Greenan  ( grianan ) a summer  house,  a veranda, 

a sunny  parlor. 


Gushas.  See  Geersha. 
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Hullagone  ( XJaill  a chan) an  Irish  wail,  grief,  woe. 

Iar  Connaught Western  Connaught. 

Inagh  (An-eadh) Is  it?  Indeed. 

Inch  ( inse ) an  island. 

Irishian (English  word)  one  skilled  in 

the  Irish  language. 

Jackeen a fop,  a cad,  a trickster. 


Kathaleen  Bawn  ( Caitlin  ban) 

Kead  mille  faulte  ( cead  milefailte) 
Keen.  See  Caoine 

Kierawaun  aboo.  

Kimmeens 

Kinkora  ( Cionn  Coradh) 

Kipeen  ( cipin ) 

Kish  ( ceis ) 

Kishogue  ( cuiseog ) 

Kitchen * 

Kithogue  ( ciotog ) 

Knock  awn  ( cnocan ) 

Knock  Cuhthe  ( cnoc  coise) 


.Fair-haired  Kathleen. 

. A hundred  thousand  welcomes ! 
the  death-cry  or  lament  over 
the  dead. 

.Kirwan  forever!  Hurrah  for 
Kirwan ! 

ol  \r  rVlPlTG 

.“The  Head  of  the  Weir,”  the 
royal  residence  of  Brian  Boru. 
.a  bit  of  a stick. 

.a  large  wicker  basket. 

.a  wisp  of  straw,  a stem  of  corn, 
a blade  of  grass. 

.anything  eaten  with  food,  a 
condiment. 

. the  left  hand. 

.a  hillock. 

.the  mountain-like  foot. 


Lan 

Lanna 

Launah  Wallah  ( Lan  an  Mhala) 

Lean an  Sidhe 

Leibhionna 

Lenaun  ( leanan ) 

Leprechaun 

Lonneys 

Lullalo  ( Liuigh  liuigh  leo) 

Lusmores  ( lus  mor) 


full. 

.i.e.  alanna,  child  (which  see), 
the  full  of  the  bag. 

Fairy  sweetheart, 
a platform  or  deck, 
a sweetheart,  or  a fairy  lover, 
.a  mischievous  elf  or  fairy.1 
expression  of  surprise. 

Scream,  scream  with  them! 

(Burthen-words  in  lullaby.) 
a foxglove,  fairy-finger  plant. 


Ma  bouchal  (Mo  bhuachaill) My  boy. 

Machree  (mo  chroidhe) My  heart. 

Ma  colleen  dhas  crutheen  na  mbho “ The  Pretty  Girl  Milking  her 

Cow,”  a famous  Irish  air. 

Magha  bragh  (amach  go  bragh) out  for  ever. 

Mahurp  on  duoul  (Mo  chorp  on  deabhal) . . My  body  to  the  devil ! 

Malavogue to  trounce,  to  maul. 

Mavourneen  (Mo  mhuirnin) My  darling. 

Merin  (meirin) a boundary,  a mark. 

Mille  murdher  (mile  murder)  A thousand  murders  ! 

Millia  murther A thousand  murders  (a  com- 

mon ejaculation). 

Mo  BHRON My  sorrow. 

Mo  bhuaichailin  buidhe My  yellow-haired  little  boy. 

Mo  bouchal  (Mo  bhuachaill) My  boy. 

Mo  craoibhan  CNO  (Mo  chraoibhin  cno)  . . .My  little  branch  of  nuts. 


1 The  popular  idea  in  Ireland  is  that  if  you  catch  one  working  at  his  usual  occupation 
(behind  a hedge)  of  shoemakiug,  and  do  not  take  your  eyes  off  him,  which  he  endeavors 
to  induce  his  captor  by  various  ruses  to  do,  he  will  discover  where  treasure  is  hidden. 
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Mo  croidhe  (Mo  chroidhe) 

Moidhered 

Mo  leun  (Mo  lean) 

Mo  MHUIRNIN 

Monadaun  (monadan) .... 
Mononia  (Munster) 

Moreen  ( morrin ) 


Moryah  (mar  ’ dh  eadh) 
Moy  mell  (Magh  meall) 

Mulvathered 

Mush  a (Ma  is  eadh ) 


.My  heart. 

.same  as  “ bothered.” 

. My  sorrow. 

.My  darling. 

.a  bog  berry. 

.Latinized  form  of  Irish  Mum - 
han,  pronounced  “ Moo-an.” 
,tlie  diminutive  of  Mor , a 
woman’s  name,  now  obsolete. 
Grandmother, 
but  for. 

.The  Plain  of  Knolls — a druidic 
paradise. 

.worried. 

.well  (in  such  phrases  as  “Well, 
how  are  you?”  “Well,  how 
are  all?”)  Also,  If  it  is!  Well 
indeed  ! 


Nach  mbaineann  sin  do (him)  whom  that  does  not  con- 

cern (Irish  air). 

Neil  Dhuv  (Niall  Dubh) black-haired  Neil. 

Nharrough  ( narrach ) cross,  ill-tempered. 

Nigi  ( naoi ) nine. 

Ni  mheallfar  me  aris I shall  not  be  deceived  again. 

Nora  creina  (Nora  chriona ) Wise  Norali  (an  Irish  air). 


Och  hone  exclamation  expressing  grief. 

Ochone  Machree  (Ochon  mo  chroidlie) Alas,  my  heart ! 

Oge  ( og ) young. 

Oh,  magra  hu,  Ma  grienchree  hu  (O  mo 
ghradh  thu ! Mo  ghraidhin  croidhe  thu  !.0  my  love  thou  art ! My  heart’s 

loving  pity  thou  art  ! 

Ollaves  (ollamh) a doctor  of  learning,  professor. 

Omadhaun  (amadan) a fool,  a simpleton. 

Oro an  exclamation. 

Owna  bwee  (Amain  bhuidhe) Yellow  river. 

Owny  na  coppal  (Eoglian  na  capall) Owen  of  the  horses. 


Padhereens  (paidrin,  from  paidir,  the 

pater)  

Pastheen  finn  (paistin  fionn) 

Pattern 


Paudareens.  See  Padhereens. 

Paugh 

Pearl  a an  bhrollaigh  bhain 

Phaidrig  na  Pib  (Padraig  na  bpiop) 

Phillalew  (full  el-luadh) 

PlNCIN.  See  PlNKEEN. 

Pinkeen  (pincin) 

Planxty  ( plaingstigh ) 

Pogue  (pog) 

POLSHEE 

Polthoge  (palltog) 

Poreens  (poirin,  a small  stone) 


the  Rosary  beads. 

little  fair-haired  child. 

(English  word)  a gathering  at 
a saint’s  shrine,  well,  etc.  ; 
festival  of  a patron  saint. 

flutter,  panting. 

Pearl  of  White  Breast  (Irish  air). 

Patrick  of  the  pipes ; Paddy 
the  piper. 

a ruction,  hullabaloo. 

a very  small  fish,  a stickleback. 

Irish  dance  measure. 

a kiss. 

diminutive  of  Polly. 

a thump  or  blow. 

small,  applied  to  small  pota- 
toes. 
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Poteen  (poitin ) 


Rann 

Rath 


Ree  Shamus  ( Righ  Seamus ) 

Rhua  ( ruadh ) 

Roisin  Dubh 

Rose  Galb  ( Roise  Geal ) 

Rory  oge  ( Ruaidhri  og). . . 


. (literally,  a little  pot)  a still ; 
hence  illicit  whisky. 

a verse,  a saying,  a rhyme. 

.a  circular  earthen  mound  or 
fort,  very  common  in  Ire- 
land, and  popularly  believed 
to  be  inhabited  by  fairies. 
King  James. 

,red  or  red-haired. 

.Black  Little  Rose. 

Fair  Rose. 

.young  Rory. 


Salachs  ( salach ) dirty,  untidy  people. 

Sallies  ( saileog ) a willow,  willows. 

Savourneen  dheelish  (’$  amhuirnin  dhilis)And  my  faithful  darling. 

Scalpeen  (from  scalp ) a fissure,  a cleft. 

Scut  (scud) a thing  of  little  worth. 

Sean  von  vocht  ( sean  bhean  bhocht) poor  old  woman. 

Shamous  ( Seamus ) James. 

Shan  Dhu dark  John. 

Shan  More big  John. 

Shane  Ruadh „ red-haired  John. 

Shan  Van  Vogh  (an  Tsean  Bhean  Bhocht)  Poor  Old  Woman. 

Sharoose  (Searbhas) bitterness. 

Shebeen  (sibin) a place  for  sale  of  liquor,  gen- 

erally illicit. 

Sheein young  "pollack,  or  of  any  fish. 

Sheelah  (Sighle) Celia. 

Shee  Molly  mo  store  (Si  Molly  mo  stor) . . It ’s  Molly  is  my  treasure. 

Sheila  ni  Gara  (Sighle  ni  Ghadlira) Celia  O’Gara  (an  allegorical 

name  of  Ireland). 

Shemus  Rua  (Seamus  Ruadh) red  (haired)  James. 

Shillaly,  Shillelah an  oak  stick,  a cudgel.  From 

the  wood  of  Shillelagh  in 
County  Wicklow. 

Shilloo a shout. 

Shoheen  ho,  Shoheen  sho  (Seoitliin  seoidh)  Burthen  words  of  lullaby. 

Hush-a-by. 

Shooling strolling,  wandering.  From  the 

word  siubhal,  tramping. 

Shough  (seach) a turn,  a blast  or  draw  of  a 

pipe. 

Shugudhein  CSeadh  go  deimhin) Yes,  indeed  ! 

Shule  agra  (Siubhail  a ghradli) Walk,  love  ; i.e.  Come,  my  love. 

Shulers  ( siubhaloir , a walker) tramps. 

Sios  agus  SIOS  liom Up  with  me  and  down  with  me. 

Slainte  geal,  mavourneen Bright  health,  my  darling. 

Slainte  go  bragh  (Slainte  go  bhrath) Health  forever  ! 

Slan  leat  ! Adieu  ! Farewell ! 

Sleeveen a sly,  cunning  fellow.  From 

sliobh,  sly. 

Slewsthering flattering. 

Sliabh  na  m-ban The  Mountain  of  the  Women. 

Smaddher to  break.  From  smiot , a frag- 

ment. 

Smiddhereens small  fragments.  Probably 

from  smiot , as  above. 
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Smulluck  ( smullog ) 

Soggarth  aroon  ( Shagairt  a ruin) 
Sonsy 

Soother 

Sowkins 

Spaeman 

Spalpeen  ( spailpin ) 


Sparth  ( spairt ) 

Spidhogue  ( spideog ) . . , 
Sprahauns  ( spreasan ) 
Sthreel  ( straoileadh ) . 
Stookawn  ( stuacan ) . . . 

Stravaiging 

Stronshuck  ( stroinse ) 

Suantraighe 

Sugg  awn  ( tsugan ) 


.a  fillip. 

Dear  Priest ! 

.happy,  pleasant.  Probably 
from  sonas,  happiness, 
to  wheedle.  From  the  English, 
.soul. 

. fortune-teller. 

a common  laborer  ; also  a con- 
ceited fellow  with  nothing 
in  him. 

. wet  turf. 

, a puny  thing  or  person. 

.an  insignificant  fellow. 

.a  slut,  a sloven, 
a lazy,  idle  fellow. 

.rambling, 
a big  lazy  woman. 

.a  sleeping  or  cradle  song. 

.a  rope  of  hay  or  straw. 


Tarbh bull. 

Th’  an  am  an  Dhia  (D’anam  do  Dliia) My  soul  to  God  ! 

The  Cruiskeen  Lawn  ( Cruisgin  lan) Full  little  flask  or  jar. 

Thraneen,  traneen  ( traithnin ) a little  ; a trifle  ; a stem  of  grass. 

Thuckeens  ( tuicin ) an  ill-mannered  little  girl. 

Tilloch  ( tulach ) small  plot  of  land,  a hillock. 

Tir  fa  Tonn  {Tir  fa  Tonn) Land  under  the  wave — Hol- 

land. 

Tir-na-mboo  ( Tir  na  m-beo) Land  of  the  live  (beings). 

Tirnanoge  ( Tir  nan  og) Land  of  the  young. 

Trumauns  ( troman ).. a reel  on  a spindle. 

Tug.  the  middleband  of  a flail. 


Uchluaim the  breast  or  front  hem  of  a 

sail. 

Ulican.  See  Hullagone. 

Ullagone  ( ullagon ).  See  Hullagone. 

Usha.  See  Musha  (• mhuise ). 

Vo Alas  ! Oine,  ay  de  mi  f 

Weenock  (’ mhaoineach ) O treasure. 

Weeshee  ( weeshy ) little.  From  wee. 

Weira,  Wirra.  See  Wurra. 

What  Hollg  is  on  you? What  are  you  about  ? 

Wirrasthrue  (O  Mhuire  is  truagfi) O Mary,  it  is  sad  ! (an  ejacula- 

tion to  the  Virgin). 

Virrastrue  (’ Mhuire  is  truagh) Mary  ! ’t  is  a pity  ! 

Wish  a.  See  Musha. 

Wommasin strolling. 

Wurra  {A  Mhuire) O Mary!  ( i.e . the  Blessed  Vir- 

gin). 

(English  word)  yeomen. 


Yeos, 
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Remains Petrie  ....  8 2880 

Irish,  Language  of  Ware  9 3544 

Irish  legends,  ethi- 
cal contents  of 8 2973 

Irish  literature, 

value  of 4 xi 

Irish,  manners  and 

customs  of  the 2 629 

Irish  manuscripts 1 32 

2 XX,  629,  632,  635;  4 1459,  1598, 
1600,  1601,  1608,  1612,  1613,  1618, 
1622,  1625,  1631;  5 1724,  1731,  1737; 
6 2232,  2353,  2377;  7 2615,  2663, 
2664,  2668,  2669,  2671,  2672.  <>673, 
2705,  2709,  2766;  8 2879,  2884,  2975, 

3139,  3144,  3246;  9 3494 

-Irish  Surnames  ..Ware  9 3546 

‘ Legends  of  Ire- 
land ’ Wilde  ....  5 3557 

3558,  3561.  3566 

‘ Music  of  Ireland  ’.Bunting  . . 6 2230 

Ancients,  Colloquy  of 

the  8 2968 

And  as  not  only  by  the 

Calton  Mountain  . . .MacCarthy.  6 2131 
‘And  doth  not  a meeting 

like  this  ’ Moore  ....  8 2524 

‘And  must  we  part?  ’.  .Callanan  . 2 445 

Andromeda  Roche  ....  8 2965 

Anecdote  of  O’Curry 


and  Tom  Moore 7 2663 

Anecdotes. 

of  Burke 1 396 

of  Curran 2 798 

of  Father  O’Leary 7 2793 

o f Keogh,  the  Irish 

Massillon  Fitzpatrick  3 1199 

of  Macklin  6 2241 

of  O’Connell 7 2651 

of  O’Keeffe  7 2771 

of  Sheridan  8 3119 

of  Sterne 8 3227 


Note. — See  ‘ The  Sunniness  of  Irish  Life.' 
The  biographies  of  the  authors  whose  works 
are  given  furnish  a rich  source  of  this  ma- 
terial — as  do  also  the  reminiscences  and 
memoirs  given  in  ‘ Irish  Literature/ 


Angel’s  Whisper,  The..  Lover  6 2086 

Anglo-Irish  Literature, 

Humor  in  6 xii,  xiii 
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Anglo-Irish  Problem  , the. Dayitt 

Anglo-Norman  Nobles 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish 

contrasted  

literature  never  en- 
tirely absorbed 
Irish  national 

genius  l 

Angus  . 8 

Angus,  the  Culdee,  on 

learning  in  Ireland 3 

Animals  in  Irish  Sagas 3 

Superstitions  about 9 

Anluan  mac  Mfigach  4 

‘Annals  of  Ireland  . .O’Donovan..  7 

2708, 

The  Irish,  prove 

their  own  an- 
tiquity   3 

of  the , Four  Mas- 
ters. (See  also 

M.  O’Clery.) 3 

632,  635  ; G 2232,  2353,  2577  ; 7 

2674,  2705;  10 

Anne,  Queen,  dress  in 

the  time  of 9 

period  in  English 

literature  1 

Anonymous  Verse. 

See  Street  Songs,  Bal- 
lads, etc. 

Anonymous  Verse, 

Street  Songs,  Ballads 

and  Hand  8 

‘Antigone,  The  New  ’.  . .Barry 1 

‘Antiquities,  Handbook 

of  Irish  ’ Wakbman 

and  Cooke.  9 

Church  Ruins,  Holy 

Island  (half-tone 

engraving)  6 

Antiquity  of  Gaelic 
Literature,  Prof. 

Morley  on  

of  Ireland 

of  Irish  Annals 

proved  

of  Irish  language 

of  Irish  literature 

of  Irish  wit  and 

humor  6 

Antium,  Nero  at  3 

Antrim  9 

Lord  : origin  of 

bloody  hand  in 

his  coat-of-arms 7 

Mountains  of 6 

Remains  of  coal- 
mining on  the 

coast  of G 

Round  Towers  at 6 2277. 


PAGE 

832 

2670 


3 xiv 


2990 

vii 

xvii 

3678 

1618 

2706 

2709 


629 

2663 

4018 

3497 

ix 


3265 

156 


3482 

2130 


Anuaill 

Aoife  

Only  Son  of Gregory 

Aongus  Ceile  De 

Apologia  Wilde  . 

Apostle  of  Temperance 

in  Dublin Mathew 

Apparitions  (see  also 

Ghosts)  

Appius  

Arabian  Nights,  The, 

Burton  on  

Arab’s  Farewell  to  His 

Steed,  The  ....... . .Norton 


vii 

399 

ix 

vii 

xvii 

vii 

739 

3428 


2856 

2275 


2279 

3491 

629 

1449 

1426 

1651 

3592 


6 2397 


556 

1847 


404 

2584 


VOL. 

Arbor  Hill,  Lines  on  the 

Burying  Ground  of.  ..Emmet  ....  3 
Archer  (character  in 
‘The  Beaux’ 

Stratagem  ’ ) 3 

Sanders,  and  Allen 

planning  the  in- 
surrection of  Ty- 
rone and  Des- 
mond   7 

Architecture,  arch- 
aeology, etc. 

Splendors  of  Tara, 

The  Hyde  4 

Ancient  Irish  Ec- 
clesiastical Re- 
mains   Petrie  ....  8 

Northmen  in  Ire- 
land, The  Stokes  ....  8 

Forts,  Crosses,  and 

Round  Toivers. . Wakeman 

and  Cooke.  9 

in  Ireland 8 3238 ; 9 

‘ Early  Christian’ .Stokes  ....  8 

Arcomin,  The  plain  of 5 

‘Arctic  Hero,  Death  of 

an’  Alexander.  1 

Arderry,  The  Barony  of 4 

Ardes,  The 6 

Ard-Fileas  4 

Ardigna  Bay 6 

Ardmore,  Round  Towers 

at  9 

Ardnalee  (scene  of 

poem)  5 

Ardrahan,  Normans  at 3 

Ardrossan  3 

Ardtenent  Castle  7 

Argonautic  expedition, 

Irish  version  of  7 

Arklow,  Beautiful  sce- 
nery near  7 

Armagh,  Aldfrid  in  G 

Canon  of,  Cathald 

Maguire,  cited 7 

watered  by  Lough 

Neagh  6 

‘Armonica,’  Benjamin 

Franklin’s  invention 7 2692, 

Armstrong,  Edmund 

John  1 

G.  F.  S.  See  Sav- 

age-Armstrong. 

Army  and  Navy  Mutiny 

Bills  e 

Irish  soldiers  in 

the  English 8 

S ee  Inniscarra  ...Buckley  ..  1 

See  Saxon  Shilling , 

The  Buggy  ....  1 

Arnold,  M.,  on  Celtic 

melancholy  3 viii ; 9 

on  Celtic  style 3 

Arraglen,  Kate  of  . . . ..Lane  5 

Arrah!  Bridgid  Mac 

Sheehy  Hogan  ....  4 

Arran,  Earl  of,  a 

Monk  of  the  Screw 2 

Art. 

and  Architecture  in 

Ireland  9 

and  learning  Dis- 
semination o f 

Irish  4 

Egyptian  Art. ..  .Wiseman  ..  9 


PAGE 

1094 


1165 


2852 


1610 


2880 

3239 


3482 

3484 

3238 

1733 

10 

1573 

2278 

1591 

2223 

3492 

1865 

829 

647 

2853 

2672 

2532 

2375 

2718 

2277 

2702 

24 


2178 

3062 

351 

358 

3360 

xvi 

1863 

1594 

797 


3484 


1599 

3630 
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Art. 

Ireland  and  the 

Arts  Yeats 9 3661 

Leonardo’s  ‘ Mon- 

na  Lisa’  .Dowden  ...  3 877 

Life , Art,  and  Na- 
ture   Wilde  ....  9 3578 

of  acting,  The  7 2473 

of  Pleasing Steele  ....  8 3206 

‘ of  Thomas  Hardy, 

The’ Johnson  , 

Art’s  Lough  Greene  .. 

Arts  and  Learning  in 

America  Berkeley 

Ireland  and  the.  .Yeats  .... 

Aryan  race,  Celtic  a 

branch  of  the 3 xvii 

As  beautiful  Kitty Shanly  ...  8 3032 

As  chimes  that  flow.  . .Sigerson  ..  8 3138 
As  down  by  Banna’s 

banks  Ogle  7 2734 

As  flow  the  rivers  ....Russell  ..  8 3002 

As  from  the  sultry  townlRWiN 5 1675 

As  I roved  out  at  Faha.STREET  Bal- 

. 8 3299 


1694 

1423 


180 

3661 


LAD 


one  summer’s 
morning  . . . Street  Bal- 


lad   8 3277 

As  once  our  Saviour  and 

Saint  Peter Hyde 

As  Rochefoucault  h i s 

maxims  drew  Swift  .... 

As  the  breath  of  the 

musk-rose  Parnell  . . 

Asaroe,  Abbey Allingham. 

Ashanee  

Ashburnham,  Lord, 
owner  of  Stowe  Col- 
lection of  Irish  manu- 
scripts   

Ass,  The,  and  the 

Orangeman’s  daughter 

Assaroe  

Assaye,  Irish  soldiers  at 

Assonant  rhyme,  Mr. 

Guest  on 4 

Aston,  Sir  Arthur, 

Killed  at  Drogheda 7 

Astronomical  proof  of 
antiquity  of  Irish  an- 
nals   2 

Astronomy. 

Distance  of  the 

Stars,  The Ball 1 

Venus,  Hesperus 

and  Phosphor  . .Clarke 

What  the  Stars  are 

Made  of Ball  . . . 

At  early  dawn  I once 

had  been Walbh  . 

At  Fredericksburg,  Dec. 

IS,  1862  O’Reilly 

At  Sea Roche  . 

At  Tarah  to-day  in  this 

awful  hour Mangan. 

At  the  dance  in  the  vil- 
lage   Walsh 

4 At  the  mid-hour  of 

night  ’ Moore  . 

Athboy  in  Meath  

Athenry,  The  plains  at 

Athens  and  the  Rock  of 

Cashel Mahaffy 

Athlone,  Battle  of 

Athnowen,  Scenery 

around  1 353 


. .10  3823 
. . 9 3380 


7 2873 
1 13 
6 2356 


7 2673 

8 3268 
6 2354 
8 3062 

4 viii 

2568 


ix 


36 
2 601 
1 41 


9 3507 

7 2831 

8 2966 

6 2360 


3503 

2525 

1738 

859 

2334 

ix 


. . . VOL.  PAGE 

Ath-Seanaigh  (Bally- 

shannon)  2 639 

Athy,  Father  Lalor  of, 

and  Father  Keogh 4 1200 

Athy,  Prior  at,  Richard 
Oveton,  Killed  at 

Drogheda  7 2573 

Atkinson,  Sarah 1 28 

Atlantis,  The  Island  of . Croly  2 749 

Auctioning  Off  One’s 

Relatives  Sheridan  . 8 3105 

Aughrim,  After Geoghegan.  4 1254 

Battle  of 3 829;  7 2820;  9 ix 

Limerick,  and  the 

Boyne,  Old  sold- 
iers of 3 957 

August  Weather Tynan- 

IIinkson.  9 3458 

Auld  Ireland O’Keeffe  ..  7 2771 

Australia,  In  Exile  in.  .Orr  7 2837 

Autobiography  of  Wolfe 

Tone  . 9 3414 

of  Wolfe  Tone,  New 

edition,  ed.  by  O’Brien  ...  7 2604 

of  Wolfe  Tone,  TheTONE  9 3421 

Autochthonous  litera- 
ture of  Ireland  repre- 
sented in  ‘ Irish  Lit- 
erature ’ 2 vi! 

Ave  Imperatrix  ......  .Wilde  ....  9 3588 

Avoca,  the  Vale  of 

(half-tone  engraving) Moore  ....  7 2532 

4 Avoid  all  Stewardships 
of  Church  or  Kill  ’ 

(Irish  Rann)  10  3833 

Avon,  The  (river)  7 2532 

Avon-bwee  4 1255 

Avondale,  Parnell  at 7 261© 

Avonmore,  Lord,  a 
Monk  of  the 

Screw  2 787 

and  Father 

O’Leary  7 2794 

Azarias,  Brother  . . . SeeP.  F.  Mullaney. 


E. 

Bacchanalian  Song's. 

See  also  Conviviality 6 x,  xi 

Backbite,  Sir  Benjamin 
(character  in  ‘ School 

for  Scandal  ’)  8 3099 

Back  Stairs  to  Dublin 

Castle  3 889 

Bacon,  Macaulay  <md..MiTCHEL  ..  6 2444 

Macaulay  on  6 2445,  2447 

Baconian  philosophy 
and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion compared  6 2450 

Bacon’s  discovery  of  the 

inductive  method  6 2448 

Badajos,  Irish  soldiers 

at  8 3063 

Baethgalach,  a hero  of 

Munster  7 2711 

Bagenai,  Harry,  killed 
at  battle  of  Beal- 

an-atha-buidh  3 928,  957 

King  Daunt  ....  3 811’ 

on  Duelling 3 817 

Baile’s  Strand,  Con- 

laoch  lands  at 4 1427 

Baithin  and  St.  Colum- 

cille  4 1620 

Bala,  The  Waves’  Le- 
gend on  the  Strand  of  Todhunret.  9 3404 
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Balaklava,  and  the 
Charge  of  the  Light 


Baldoyle,  Father  Keogh 


ui  **  j 

Balfour  on  Dean  Swift 3 

Balinconlig,  Folk  tale  of 3 

Ball,  Sir  Robert  Sta- 

well  1 

Ballach-boy,  The  day  of 6 

Ballad,  A Moore  ....  7 

Mongers  9 

of  Father  Qilligan. Yeats  ....  9 

Ballads , Anonymous 
Verse,  and  Street 

Songs  Hand  8 

‘ of  Blue  Water .Roche  ....  8 

Ballaghaderreen,  ‘ The 

Lost  Saint’  acted  at 4 

Ballina,  Fishing  at  4 

Ballinacarthy,  Folk  tale 

of  2 

Ballinasloe,  Jenny  from  Street  Bal- 
lad   8 

Fair  of  4 

Ballincollig,  Enlisting 

at  1 

Ballintubber,  Fair  of 2 

Ballitore,  Scenes  of 

4 Ninety-eight  ’at 5 

Ballycastle,  Remains  of 

coal-mining  at  9 

Ballydivelin,  The  fight 
of  the  Mahonys  un- 
der the  tower  of  7 

B a 1 1 y h o y station, 

Cockle-pickers  at  1 

Ballylee  9 

Ballymena,  St.  Patrick 

at  6 

Ballymooney  (scene  of 

a song)  5 


Ballymulligan,  The 
Mulligan  of,  as  a 

landlord  4 

Ballynakill,  election  of 

1790  1 

Bally  Shannon,  Sars- 

field  at 7 

Ballyshannon,  Hugh 

Roe  at  2 

Ballyshanny,  Scenery 

around  1 

Salmon  leap  at...., 7 

Balor  of  the  evil  eye 2 

the  giant 3 

Baltimore,  Scenery  near 7 2602, 

Bay  5 

Banba,  Meave  among 

the  women  of 7 

Bandon  Fair 6 

Banim,  John  1 

John  (portrait) 1 

inherently  Irish 1 

Michael  1 

Banims,  The,  M.  F. 

Egan  on  5 

' Banish  sorrow  ’ Ogle  7 

Banished  Defender,  The 8 

from  Rome  2 

Bank  of  Ireland,  The 

(half-tone  engraving) 2 

Bankers  in  Ireland  9 

Banks  of  Banna , The, . Ogle  7 
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3008 

1205 

vii 

1147 

36 

2356 

2539 

3683 

3702 


3263 

2961 

1650 

1519 

708 

3289 

1636 

351 

653 

1887 

2279 


2853 

108 

3666 

2435 

1935 

2663 


1574 

140 

2818 

639 

13 

2550 

xi 

861 

2852 

1743 

2747 

2080 

44 

41 

xi 

59 

vii 

2736 

3269 

748 

788 

3367 

2735 


VOL.  PAGE 

Bann,  The,  among  the 
leading  rivers  of 


Ulster  6 2278 

Bonfires  on 3 954 


Banna,  The  Banks  of.  .Ogle  7 2735 

Banshee , The Allingham.  1 17 

The Todhunter.  9 3409 

Biddy  Brady’s  . . . Casey  ....  2 565 

described  3 xx 

of  the  MacCarthys, 

The Croker  ...  2 727 

Bantry  Bay  Expedition 9 3420 

Folk  tales  of  5 1803;  G 2314 

Harbor  (half-tone 

engraving)  9 3414 

‘ Bar,  The  Irish’ O’Flanagan.  7 2723 

2728 


Bard,  and  the  King  of 
the  Cats,  Seanchan 

the  Wilde  ....  9 3566 

O’Hussey’s  Ode  to 

the  Maguire,  T/icMangan  . . 6 2369 

“ of  Erin,  The  ”.  See  T.  Moore. 

“ of  Thomond,  The ’’See  M.  Hogan. 

Bardic  System,  The 2 xviil 

Bards,  Costumes  of  the 3 xiv 

Decline  of  the 2 xx 

described  2 xviil 

4 of  the  Gael  and 

Gall’  Sigerson  ..10  3937 

outlawed  by  Eng- 
land   9 3625 

Barlow,  Jane  (por- 
trait)   1 98 

M.  F.  Egan  on 5 viii 

Barmecides,  Time  of 

the  Mangan  ...  6 2367 

Barney  Maglone.  See  Wilson. 

Barney  O’Hea  Lover  6 2080 

Bamy  O’Reirdon,  the 

Navigator  Lover  5 2008 

Barr,  Saint,  meaning  of 

name  9 3546 

Barre,  Colonel 7 xviil 

Barrett,  Eaton  Stan- 

NARD  1 119 


D.  J.  O’Donoghue 

on  

Richard  and  Re- 
peal   

Richard,  in  Prison 3 811; 

Roger  : Duel  with 

Judge  Egan  

Barri&re  du  Tr6ne 

Barrington,  Sir  Jonah 

on  J.  P.  Curran 

Barry,  Michael  Joseph 

the  actor 

William  Francis 

M.  F.  Egan  on  

Barry’s  painting  of  the 

Last  Judgment  

Basaltic  rocks  on  the 
shores  of  Lough 

Neagh 

Bastile,  The  

Bathe,  Father  John, 

slain  at  Drogheda  

Battle  of  Almhain O’Donovan. 

of  Beal-A  n-A  tha- 

Buidh  Drennan  . . 

of  Dunbolg Hyde  

of  Flanders  

of  Fontenoy  (half 

tone  engraving) 

of  Landen 


6 ix 

9 X 
G 2128 

1 142 

2 677 

1 126 
2 770 

1 149 

5 1919 
1 156 

5 vii 

6 2422 


G 2277 

2 676 

7 2572 
7 2709 

3 928 

4 1622 
7 2830 

3 880 

7 2824 
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Battle  of  the  Boyne  7 2819 

of  the  Factions  ..Cakleton  ..  2 472 

‘ of  Magh  Leana  \ . O’Curry  . . 7 2664 

Battles  in  the  Book  of 

Leinster  2 xii 

Bay  of  Biscay Cherry  ...  2 586 

Beaconsfleld , Lord  ....  O’Connor  . . 7 2660 

Cranbourne  on <5  2158 

on  early  marriages 6 2196 

on  Sheil  7 xxvii ; 8 3055 

Beag,  son  of  Buan  4 1450 

Beal-An-Atha-  B uidh , 

Battle  of Drennan  ..  3 928 

Beal-an-a  t h a-Bhuidhe, 

The  Red  Hand  at 5 3 753 

Bear,  An  Irish 7 2794 

Dirge  of  O’SullivanCAijijAXAVi . . . 2 445 

See  Bere. 

Bearhaven,  Morty  Oge 

of  2 445 

Beau  Tibbs  Goldsmith.  4 1326 

Beauing,  belling,  danc- 
ing, drinking  Street  Bal- 

. lad  9 3312 

Beauty,  Celtic  love  of 8 2973 

Superstitions  about 9 3672 

‘Beaux’  Strategem, 

The’  Farquhar.  . 3 1165 

Bee  mac  Cuanach  slain 

at  Bolgdtin  4 1625 

Bede  Venerable  de- 
scribes Lindisfarne 8 2882 

Bedford,  Burke  on  the 

Duke  of  1 379 

‘ Bee,  The  ’ 4 1345 

Beehive  shaped  houses 8 2882 

Beekeeping  in  ancient 

Ireland 5 1735 

Before  I came  across 

the  sea  Street  Bal- 
lad   9 3304 


Beginnings  of  Home 


Belfast  6 2113 

‘ Believe  me  if  all  those 
endearing  young 


L'fiUr  Ifio  IVlUUiviU  . • • . • 

Bell,  Robert 1 165 

Bellamy,  Mrs.,  among 
the  Irish  actresses  on 

the  English  stage 5 1919 

Bellefonds,  Marshal, 
commanding  army  of 

invasion  in  1692  7 2823 

Bellew,  Bishop,  of  Kil- 

lala  6 2232 

Bells  of  Shandon,  The . Mahony  ..  6 2343 

Beloved,  do  you  pity  notWALSH  ...  9 3508 

Benburb  4 1530 

Beneath  Blessington’s 

eyes  Byron  ....  6 2289 

Ben-Edar,  The  scenery 

around  3 1185 

Bennett,  E.  A.,  on 

George  Moore 7 2483 

Beowulf,  Alliteration  in 4 viii 

Bere  O’Sullivan 9 3658 

See  Bear. 

Beresford,  Lady  Fran- 
ces, married  to  Henry 

Flood  3 1211 

Berkeley.  Bishop l 173 

on  America 5 1664 

Bernard,  Dr.,  dean  of 

Derry,  Goldsmith  on 4 1380 
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Bernard,  dean  of  Kil- 
more,  saved  at  Drog- 
heda by  Cromwell  7 2570 

‘Beside  the  Fire’ 4 1638,  1642 

Bethlehem  Warburton.  9 3535 

Beth  Peor l 2 

Between  us  may  roll  the 

severing  ocean  Wilde  ....  9 3572 

Beyond  the  River Read 8 2924 

Bickerstaff,  Isaac  1 182 

D.  J.  O’Donoghue 

on  the  wit  of 6 xiii 

Bicycle,  To  my Rolleston  . 7 2976 

Biddy  Brady’s  Banshee.  Casey  2 565 

Biggar  and  the  Land 

League  9 xi 

Bindin ’ the  Oats Coleman  . . 2 610 

Bingen  on  the  Rhine. . .Norton  ...  7 2586 

Bingham,  Sir  Richard  7 2857 

Biography.  (Biographies  of  all  authors 
represented  precede  the  examples  of  their 
work.  Biographies  of  Celtic  authors 
quoted  in  translation  or  in  original  are  in 
Volume  X.) 

Biography  and  His- 
tory   9 vii 

Frederick  'William 

Robertson  Brooke  ...  1 291 

— — -Sheridan  as  Orator  Fitzgerald  3 1190 

Prince  of  Dublin 

Printers  Gilbert  ...  4 1258 

Origin  of  O’ConnellHoEY  4 1588 

Capture  of  Wolfe 

Tone  O’Brien  ...  7 2604 

Why  Parnell  Went 

into  Politics  . . ..O’Brien  ...  7 2607 

Lord  Beaconsfleld.  O’Connor  ..  7 2660 

An  Irish  Musical 

Genius 7 2690 

Story  of  Grana 

Uaile  Otway  ....  7 2856 

Patrick  Sarsfield, 

Earl  of  Lucan..  Onahan  ...  7 2814 
A Eulogy  of  Wash- 
ington   Phillips  ..  8 2891 

Napoleon Phillips  ..  8 2888 


Biscay,  The  Bay  of.  . . .Cherry  ...  2 586 

Black  Book  of  St. 

Molaga 7 2664 

Castle  7 2853 

Crom,  The  Sunday 

of  7 2719 

Desert,  King  of  theHYDE  19  3713 

Lamb,  The Wilde  ....  9 3569 

Thief.  The  3 xxi 

Blackbird,  The  8 3271 

of  Derrycarn,  The 2 xvi 

made  nest  in  monk’s 

hand  2 xviii 

Blackburne,  E.  Owens.  See  Miss  Casey. 

Blackfriars,  Theater  in 6 2348 

Blackie,  Professor,  on 
the  feudal  land  sys- 
tem   7 2864 

Blackpool  1 151 

Blacksmith  of  Limerick, 

The  Joyce  5 1741 

Blackwater,  A.  D.  1603. 

Crossing  the  ...Joyce  5 1744 


Great  meeting  at 

Teltown.  on  the 5 1738 

in  Ulster,  The 6 2278 

River  (half  -tone 

engraving)  3 916 


Talk  by  the Downing  ..  3 916 

— - The  Northern  . , , .Kavanagh  . 5 1732 
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Blackwood  and  Maginn 6 2300 

BlacquiSre,  Sir  John, 

Anecdote  of 1 

Blaize,  An  Elegy  on 

Madam, Goldsmith.  4 

Blake,  James,  sent  to 
Spain  to  poison 

Hugh  Roe 7 

Mary  Elizabeth 1 

Squire,  an  author- 
ity on  duelling 1 

* Blanid  ’ Joyce  5 

Blarney  Castle  (colored 

plate)  6 Front 

Blarney-Stone,  Father 

Frout  on  the 6 2337,  2441 


131 

1382 


2746 

189 


145 

1749 


758 

1916 


3395 

280 


1844 


192 

2286 


, . . 6 2380 


1762 

24 


5 1766 
4 1247 


7 2856 
7 2569 

4 1415 

1 215 


Blast,  A Crotty 

4 Blasters,’  The 

Blennerhassett’s  Book 

on  Ireland 

Bless  my  good  ship  . . . Brooke 
Blessing  of  Affliction, 

The Kirwan 

Blessington,  Countess 

of  (portrait) 

‘ Memoirs  of  ’ ....  Madden 

Blest  are  the  dormant. Mangan 
Blind  Irish  piper  (half- 
tone engraving) 

Student.  The  . . . .Armstrong. 

Blindness,  Miraculous 

cure  of  

Blithe  the  bright  dawn 

found  me Furlong  . . 

Bloody  hand  in  Lord 
Antrim’s  coat-of- 

arms,  The  

4 Street,’  Drogheda 

Blue,  Blue  Smoke,  The 

(half-tone  engraving) Graves  ... 
Blundell,  Mrs.  (M.  E. 

Francis)  

Board  of  National  Edu- 
cation, The  4 1603,  1609 

Boate  on  Ulster G 2276,  2279 

Boat-race  to  win  Dun- 

luce  Castle * 2855 

Boats,  Irish  wickerwork 

(half-tone  en-  ^ 

graving)  9 3458 

of  ancient  Ireland • 5 1740 

Boat-Song,  A Canadian. Moore  ....  7 2540 

Bob  Acres,  Jefferson  as 8 3088 

Acres'  Duel  Sheridan  ..  8 3088 

Burke's  Duel  with 

Ensign  Brady...  Maginn  ...  6 2303 
Bodhmall,  the  woman 

Druid  4 1447 

Bodkin,  Amby,  as  an 
authority  on 

duelling  

Matthias  M’Don- 

nell 

The,  in  Irish  dress 9 3493 

Bodleian  Library  at  Ox-  ^ „ 

ford.  Irish  MSS.  in 7 2673 

Boers,  The  Curse  of  the. Gregory  . . 10  3927 
Bog  Cotton  on  the  Red 

Bog O’Brien 

Bogs  of  Ireland,  Pock- 
rich’s  project  for 

reclaiming  

Ulster,  Dr.  War- 

ner’s  project  for 

reclaiming  

Boieldiea,  Irish  influ- 
ence on  ,,,,,,, 4 vii 


1 145 

1 232 


7 2591 


7 2696 


6 2278 


3 xx 
8 3119 
8 3227 


6 2348 


2237 

2671 
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Bolb,  Trout  fishing  on 

the  4 1522,  152.3 

Bold  is  the  talk  in  this.KELLY  ....  5 1782 

‘ Defender,  The  ’ 8 3270 

‘ Traynor,  O.’  8 3270 

Bo-men  fairies,  The,  de- 
scribed   

Sons  Mots  of  Sheridan 

Sterne,  Some 

Bonner,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
d o n , Proclamation 

against  plays  by  

Booing  (bowing),  Dis 

sertation  on  

Book,  Dimma’s 

first  printed  in 

Gaelic  in  Ireland 

(facsimile)  

‘ of  a Thousand 

Nights  ’ Burton  . . . 

of  Ballymote  2 629  ; 

of  Clonfert  

of  Dromsneachta  

of  Durrow 

of  Fermoy  

of  Kells 5 1737; 

of  Lecain  

of  Lecan  2 629  ; 

of  Leinster 2 vi,  xii 

4 1600,  1612,  1613, 1622;71738;  8 2884 

of  Lismore  7 2766  ; 8 3246 

‘ of  Martyrs,  The  ’ 7 2573 

of  St.  B u i t h e ’ s 

Monastery,  The 

Speckled  7 2664 

of  St.  Molaga,  The 

Black  7 2664 

of  Slane,  The  Yel- 
low   7 2664 

4 of  Strange  Sins,  A’Kernahan  . . 5 1809 

4 of  the  Dun  Cow  ’ 4 1600  ; 5 1731 

Books,  drowned  by 

Norse  invaders 2 viii 

Irish,  before  St. 

Patrick  2 x 

of  Cluain-mic-Nois, 

The 7 2664 

of  Courtesy  in  the 

Fifteenth  Century  Grew*  ....  4 1417 

Borough  Franchise  Bill, 

The  Irish  6 2176 

Borthwick,  Norma 10  3879 

4 1622 


2 404 
7 2663 
7 2664 
2 Iv,  x 
^ 2671 
5 1724 
7 2671 
7 2663 
G 2223 


2115 

B468 


xxi 

252 


Boru  Tribute,  The 

Boston  Port,  Sailing 

into  G 

Boswell  and  Goldsmith  7 

collection  of  Chap- 

books,  The 3 

Boucicault,  Dion 

(portrait)  1 

Boulogne-s  u r - M e r , 

Father  O’Leary  at 7 2794 

Bourke,  Sir  Richard, 
the  M ’ W i 1 1 i a m 

Eighter  7 2857 

Bowes,  John,  Solicitor- 
General,  at  the  trial 

of  Lord  Gantry  7 2724,  2726 

Boy,  who  was  Long  on 

His  Mother,  The Hyde  10  3765 

Boycott,  The  First.  . . . O’Brien  ...  7 2611 

Boycotted  Jessop  ....  5 1688 

Boyd,  Captain,  Inscrip- 
tion on  the 

Statue  of Alexander,  l 8 

Thomas.,,,,,,,,,.,,. * 258 
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Boyle,  Colonel,  slain  at 

Drogheda  7 2568 

The,  among  the 

leading  rivers  of 

Ulster  G 2278 

John,  Eakl  of 

Cork  1 260 

supposed  cause 

of  Atherton’s 

hanging  9 3397 

on  the  ‘ Drapier’s 

Letters  ’ 1 261 

William  l 264 

Boyne,  The VI  2354 

Obelisk,  The  (half- 
tone engraving) 7 3271 

Soldiers  of  the 3 842,  957,  968 

The  host  of  Meave 

from  the  banks  of 

the 7 2752 

The  Battle  of  the.  ...  1 349  ; 7 2819 

9 ix 

Boyne  Water.  The Street  Bal- 
lad   8 3271 

Boz See  John  Walsh. 

Bran,  the  hound  of  Finn  _ 

mac  Cumhail 2 xvil,  629;  6 2111 

Brandubh  4 1622 

4 Brannon  on  the  Moor  ’. • ® 3270 

Bray,  The  scenery  _ , 

around  3 1185 

Breanhaun  Crone 

O’Maille 7 2856 

Breastplate,  The  Hymn 

Called  St.  Patrick’s. Stokes  ....  8 3244 

* Breathe  not  his  name  'Moore  ....  7 2527 

Brehon  Law,  The 9 3393,  3493 

Law  Code,  The 1 29;  5 1735,  1739 

7 2615 

Brehons,  The 2 444 

Brenan,  Joseph l 278 

D.  J.  O’Donoghue 

on  6 *x 

Brendan  of  Birr 7 2763 

Brett.  Sergeant,  shot  at 

Manchester 7 2608,  2610 

Brewery  of  Egg-Shells, 

The Choker  ...  2 731 

Brian.  See  A Song  of 
Defeat. 

Brian  Boru.  See  The 
Irish  Chiefs  and 
also  Mackenna’s 
Dream. 

B o r o i m h e,  The 

Conqueror  9 viii 

Borulmha.  See 

Kinkora. 

*  O’Linn  ’ ........  Street  Bal- 

lad   7 3273 

*  the  Brave’ 7 3270 

See  Bryan. 

Brian’s  administration. 

Anecdote  of  ...Moore  ....  7 2533 

Lament  for  King 

Mahon  Hogan  ....  4 1591 

Bribery  by  the  English 2 792 

in  the  Irish  House 

of  Commons G 2168 

Bricriu  4 1615 

Bride,  The  scenery 

around  the  river 1 353 

“ Bridge  of  the  World  ” 

( the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains)   2 417 

Bridget  Cruise.  From 

the  Irish Forlonq  ...  4-1244 
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Brigade  at  Fontenoy, 

The  Dowling  ..  3 878 

Brighidin  Ban  Mo  /Sftore.WALSH  ...  9 3503 

The  Cold  Sleep  of.  Macmanus.  6 2270 

Bright,  John,  on  land 

tenure  7 2867 

on  the  Irish  Ques- 
tion   G 2156,  2158 

Bright  sparkling  pile!.. Wilde  ....  9 3596 
Brightest  blossom  of 

the  spring Ferguson  . 3 1186 

Brigit  at  Kildare 8 3253 

Extract  from  the 

Life  of Stokes  ...  8 3246 

Healings  by 8 3251 

Hymns  in  praise 

of 8 3259 

Miracles  of 8 3246 

Relics  of 8 3260 

Britain,  Goldsmith  on 4 1364 

4 British  Association, 

Address  to  the ’.Kelvin  ...  5 1784 

Museum,  Irish 

MSS.  in  7 2672 

Navy,  Irishmen  in 9 3422 

Parliament,  Flood’s 

Speech  in  the 3 1219 

4 Brogues,  A Kish  of  ’.  .Boyle  ....  1 264 

Brompton  1 165 

Brooke,  Charlotte l 280 

Henry  1 284 

Stopford  Augus- 
tus   1 291 

on  Steele  . . 8 3196 

Brother  Azarias.  See  P.  F.  Mullaney. 

Brougham,  John l 301 

Lord,  on  E.  Burke 1 372 

on  Sheridan  3 1191 

and  Macaulay G 2452 

Brow  of  Nefin,  The. . . .Hyde  10  3777 

Broivn  Wind  of  Con- 
naught, The Macmanus..  G 2272 

Browne,  Dr.,  and  the 

United  Irishmen.  .9  3515,  3519,  3523 

Frances  1 313 

John  Ross l 323 

Bruce,  Campaign  of, 

1314  . . . , 9 3391 

4 Bruidhen  da  Derga, 

The’  4 1601 

Brundusium  2 739 

Bryan,  Boruma,  Mean- 
ing of  » 3546 

See  also  Brian. 

Bryce,  James  (por- 
trait)   1 330 

Buckingham,  Duke  of 1 172 

Lord,  Duel  of,  with 

the  Master  of  the 

Rolls  1 143 

Buckley,  William l 351 

Budget  of  Stories,  A ..O’Keeffe  ..  7 2771 

Buggy,  Kevin  T.  . 1 358 

Building,  Ancient  Irish 4 1612 

Bull,  A French 3 1057,  1058,  1059 

A Spanish  3 1058,  1059 

An  English 3 1057 

An  Oriental 3 1056 

The  white,  of  Mbve 2 xvii 

What  is  an  Irish 3 1057 

Bull-baiting  in  Dublin 5 1916 

Bullock,  Shan  F l 360 

4 Bulls,  An  Essay  on 

Irish’  Edgeworth.  3 1055 

1060 
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Bulls  Examined,  The 
Originality  of 

Irish  Edgeworth.  3 1055 

Irish,  of  Sir  Boyle 

Roche 1 135 


137 

xxvi 

xxv 

xxvi 
841 


565 

2427 


6 2113 
1 301 


Bulwer  on  O’Connell 7 

•  Plunket 7 

Sheil  7 

Bumpers,  Squire  Jones.  Dawson  ...  3 

* Bunch  of  Sham- 

rocks, A’  Casey  2 

Buncrana  6 

Bunker’s  Hill,  Irish 

volunteers  for 

Bunner,  H.  C.,  on  John 

Brougham  

Bunthorne  the  Poet.  See  Oscar  Wilde. 
Bunting’s  ‘Ancient  Mu- 
sic of  Ireland’ 0 2230 

Buonaparte,  Interviews 

with  Tone  0 3418 

, Tone  introduced 

to » 3418 

Burbage,  James,  Li- 
cense granted  by 

Elizabeth  to  0 2347,  2349 

Burgh,  Hussey,  a Monk 

of  the  Screw 

Burgundian  Library, 

Brussels;  MSS.  in 

Burial  at  Sea Alexander. 

of  Moses,  The Alexander. 

of  Sir  John  Moore . 

The Wolfe  .. 

Buried  Forests  of  Erin. 

The Milligan 

Burke,  Edmund  (por- 
trait). (See  also 
The  J e s s amy 

Bride)  

a master  on  ora- 
tory   

and  Sheridan 

and  the  ‘ Histori- 
cal Society’ 7 x 

Goldsmith  on 4 1378,  1380 

Meagher  on 0 2421 

on  Curran 7 xxii 

on  Hampden’s  for- 
tune   1 375 

on  the  Duke  of 

Bedford  1 379 

Secures  MS.  of  Bre- 

hon  Laws  for 

Trinity  College 7 2615 

Sir  R.  Peel  on 1 x 

Some  Wise  and 

Witty  Sayings  of 1 396 

R.,  Goldsmith  on 4 1380 

The  oratory  of 7 x 

Thomas  N 1 398 

William 4 1380 

Burke’s  Statue  (half- 
tone engraving) 1 397 

Burlesque  novels 1 119,  123 

Burns , Speech  on Ferguson  . 3 1170 

Burne-Jones,  Sir  E.,  on 

the  Irish  character 8 xv 

Burthen  of  Ossian.  The.  O’Grady  ..  7 2752 
Burton,  Richard  Fran- 
cis   2 403 

on  4 The  Arabian 

Nights’  2 404 

Bush,  Raftery  and  the 9 3667,  3671 

Business  Quarter  and  a 
Business  Man  in  Lon- 
don   Riddell  . . 8 2949 


2 797 

7 2673 
1 10 

1 1 


. . 9 3633 
..  0 2437 


369 


7 xxviii 

8 3119 
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But  I — than  other  lov- 
ers’ state Wilde  ....  9 3598 

the  rain  is  gone  by.TYNAN- 

IIinkson.  9 3459 

Butler,  Hon.  Simon 9 3573 

William  Francis 2 415 

Butt,  Isaac 2 421 

and  the  Home  Rule 

movement  6 2174,  2177;  9 xl 

To  the  Memory  of. Sigerson  . . 8 3133 

Buttercups  and  Daisies.ToDHUNTER.  9 3411 

Butterflies  in  Ireland 9 3565 

Buying  a seat  in  Church 3 820 

‘By  memory  inspired Street  Bal- 
lad   8 3274 

By  Nebo’s  lonely  moun- 
tain   Alexander,  l 1 

By  O’Neil  close  belea- 
guered   Drennan  ..  3 928 

By  our  campfires Dowling  ..  3 878 

By  the  blue  taper’s 

trembling  light Parnell  ..  7 2874 

By  the  Margin  of  the 

Great  Deep Russell  ..  8 3004 

By  the  shore  a plot  of 

ground  Allingham  1 22 

Byrne,  Colonel,  slain  at 

Drogheda  7 2568 

Byron  and  the  Bless- 

ingtons  at  Genoa. Madden  ...  0 2286 

on  J.  P.  Curran 2 770 

on  Lord  Castle- 

reagh  0 2168 

tells  a story  of 

Sheridan  8 3120 

Byron’s  manner,  Flip- 
pancy of 0 2288 


C See  H.  G.  Curran. 

C.  W See  C.  Wolfe. 

Cabins,  Deserted  (half- 
tone engraving) 6 

Gael  and  Credhe Gregory  ..  4 

Caelte  and  St.  Patrick 8 

Caeilte’s  Lament.  From 

the  Irish O’Grady  ..  7 

Caenfela,  Meaning  of 9 

Caesar,  Julius,  on  the 

Druids  7 

Caffyn,  Mrs.  Manning- 

ton  2 

Cailin  og  astor  men- 
tioned in  Shakespeare 4 

Caillino,  The  Woods  of. Fitzsimon.  . 3 

Cailte  2 

Cairderga  5 

Cairn  Feargall 2 

Calatin,  The  Children  of.  4 

Caldwell.  Should  be 

O’Callaly 10 

4 Caleb  in  search  of  a 

Wife  ’ See  J.  Martley. 

Gall  of  the  Sidhe , A...  Russell  ...  8 
Callaghan,  Greally  and 
Mullen,  The  Sorrow- 
ful Lamentation  of.. Street  Bal- 
lad ....  9 

Callaghans,  The,  ad- 
ministering colonial 

affairs  3 

Callanan,  James  Jo- 

seph  2 

W.  B.  Yeats  on 3 

Calling,  The Sigerson  ..  8 
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Calmly,  breathe  calmly 

all  your  music Johnson  . . 5 1700 

Calton  Hill,  Burns  and 

the  6 2131 

Camden,  Lord,  and 

Ninety-Eight  8 2930 

as  Vice-Roy  6 2167 

Campbell,  Counsellor, 
duel  with  Harry 

Deane  Grady 1 143 

Lady  Colin 2 448 

Sir  Colin  at  Bala- 

klava  8 3009 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 7 2695 

Campion,  John  T 2 463 

Can  the  depths  of  the 

ocean  Williams  . 9 3607 

Canadian  Boat-Song,  A. Moore  ....  7 2540 

governors 3 938 

Candle-making  in  an- 
cient Ireland 5 1737 

Candour,  Mrs.  (charac- 
ter in  ‘ School  for 

Scandal’)  8 3099 

Canning,  George 2 464 

‘ Life  of’ Bell  1 165 

on ‘Gulliver’s  Trav- 
els ’ 1 167 

on  Lord  Nugent 1 171 

■* on  parliamentary 

speaking  1 170 

on  ‘ The  Lady  of 

the  Lake’ 1 169 

Oratory  of 1 170 

Wit  of 1 171 

Cantwell,  Dr.  (charac- 
ter in  ‘ Mr.  Maw- 

worm’)  1 183 

Canzone  Wilde  ....  9 3598 

Caoch  the  Piper Keegan  ...  5 1762 

Caoilte  2 629,  630  ; 4 1451,  1525 

See  also  Caelte,  Cailte. 

Cape  Clear  (half-tone 

engraving)  6 2222 

and  the  surround- 
ing country 2 439;  6 2222 

The  Vicar  of Otway  7 2848 

Capel  Street,  Dublin. 

See  A Prospect. 

'Captain  Blake’ Maxwell  . 6 2412 

Captain’ s Story,  The.  .. Maxwell  . 6 2400 
Capture  of  an  Indian 

Chief  Reid  8 2932 

of  Hugh  Roe  O’Don- 
nell, The Connellan.  2 632 

of  Wolfe  Tone,  Tfte. O’Brien  ...  7 2604 

Carbery,  Ethna. . Mrs.  Macmanus. 

Cardinal  de  Retz,  Gold- 
smith on 4 1347 

Careless  (character  in 

* School  for  Scandal  ’) 8 3109 

Carew  and  the  Bishop 

of  Rome 7 2852 

- ■■  Sir  George,  Presi- 
dent of  Munster 7 2740 

gaticatures  by  Gilray 1 168 

a bl  e t o n,  William 

(portrait)  2 469 

■ D.  J.  O’Donoghue 

on  V xvil 

M.  P.  Egan  on 5 vii,  xii,  xvi 

Inherently  Irish 1 xi 

Carllngford  Bay 6 2277 

Carlisle,  Lord,  story  of 1 232 

and  the  Waiter 8 xxi 

Carlyle.  A Dispute  with. Duffy  ....  3 951 

•—  Conversations  of’. Duffy  ....  3 951 
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Carlyle  on  Ireland’s 

wrongs  3 951 

on  freedom  of  re- 
ligious belief  in 

Ireland  3 952 

on  the  Reforma- 
tion   ...  3 951 

Carolan  See  Campion. 

and  Arthur  Daw- 
son   3 841 

remembered  in 

the  valley  of 

Nephin  6 2231 

Songs  7 2615 

See  O’Carolan,  Tur- 

lough. 

Carriages  in  Dublin  in 

the  XVIII.  Century..  5 1917 

Garrick?  Have  you  teen 

at . .Walsh  ...  9 3507 

The  massacre  at 3 955 

Carrickfergus,  The  gar- 
rison of 3 955 

Carrickmacross,  The 

Fera  Ros  at 7 2709 

Carrigaphooka,  A folk 

tale  of 6 2320 

Carrigdhoun.  See  The 
Lament  of  the  Irish 
M alden. 

Carrington,  Lord,  and 

Pitt  6 2285 

Carroll  Malone. ...  See  McBurney. 

Cartan,  Shemus.  See  A 
Sorrowful  Lament  for 
Ireland. 

Carysville,  Salmon  fish- 
ing at 7 2730 

‘ Case  of  Ireland  Stated, 

The’  Molyneux. . 6 2460 

Casey,  Biddy 10  3818 

Miss  (E.  Owens 

Blackburne)  2 565 

John  Keegan  2 572 

W.  B.  Yeats  on 3 xi 

‘ Cashel  Byron’s  Profes- 
sion ’ Shaw  ....  8 3035 

of  Munster Ferguson  . 3 1181 

The  Acropolis  of 

Athens  and,  the 

Rock  of Mahaffy  ..  6 2334 

Rock  and  Ruins  of 

(half-tone  en- 
graving)   6 2334 

The  Eagle  of 4 1591 

The  Psalter  of. 

(See  also  Saltair) . . . 7 2664;  7 2673 

Cashmere,  The  lake  of 7 2509 

Cassandra 9 3660 

Castle,  Agnes  Egerton 

(portrait)  2 576 

4 Castle  Daly  ’ Keary  5 1755 

Down,  The  Good 

Ship McBurney.  O 2113 

“ Hack,  The  Dub- 
lin ” 3 888 

Rackrent Edgeworth.  3 995 

M.  F.  Egan  on 5 lx,  x 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  By- 
ron on G 2168 

Justin  McCarthy 

on  G 2169 

Name  of,  hated 8 2930 

Plunket’s  answer 

to 7 xxv 

See  A Noble  Lord. 

Cat , The  Demon  Wilde  9 3557 
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Cathair  More  7 2752 

Cathald  Maguire  on  the 

Golden  Stone 7 2718 

The  Festology  of . 7 2674 

Cathbad  4 1432 

Cathedral  at  Cashel, 
compared  with  the 

Parthenon  6 2335 

Oathleen  ni  Hoolihan.  ..Yeats  9 3688 

10  xx 

Catholic  Celts  under  the 

Stuarts 6 viii 

not  heard  In 

Irish  Parlia- 
ment   7 vlli 

Church,  The  Irish 

peasant’s  devo- 
tion to  the 6 2148 

clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple   S 920 

disabilities.  See 

Disabilities  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

emancipation  ...  .3  773:  6 2161;  9 x 


•  un  ^UXlXVAIN  ...  a I I o 

•  Orators  2 xxvii 

priests  in  war 

time,  Leland  on 3 955 

question,  Grat- 
tan's speeches  on 7 xvi 

Rights,  On  O’Connell..  7 2629 

Catholics,  Church  build- 
ing by 6 2152 

Of  the  Injustice 

of  Disqualifica- 


HVIl,  V/ UKAXXAIN  . . nw 

The,  are  the  Irish 9 3426 

Cathvah,  the  Druid G 2756 

* Catiline ,’  Scene  from.  .Croly  ....  2 747 

Cats’  Rambles  to  the 

Child’s  Saucepan 8 xix 

Seanclian  the  Bard 

and  the  King  of  tfie.WiLDE  ....  9 3566 
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4 on  the  Emotions  ’.Cobbe  ....  2 

on  the  State  of  Ire- 
land in  1720 ....  Tone  . . 

on  Translated 

Verse,  From  the. Roscommon.  8 

‘Essays’  Wiseman  ..  9 

Essays  and  Studies. 

True  Pleasures  . . Berkeley 

The  View  from 

Honeyman’s  Hill. Berkeley  . 1 

A Gentleman  ....  Brooke  ...  1 

The  Preternatural 

in  Fiction  Burton  ...  1 

* The  Contagion  of 

Love Cobbe  ....  2 

Despair  and  Hope 

in  Prison Davitt  ....  3 

The  Originality  of 

Irish  Bulls  Ex- 
amined   Edgeworth.  3 

The  Gentleman  in 

Black  Goldsmith.  4 

Advice  to  the  La- 
dies   Goldsmith.  4 

Beau  Tibbs Goldsmith.  4 

Liberty  in  Em<7?om(ZGoldsmith  . 4 

The  Love  of 

Freaks  Goldsmith.  4 

The  Worship  of 

Pinchbeck  ITeroesGoLDSMiTH . 4 

Whang  and  his 

Dream  of  Dia- 
monds   Goldsmith.  4 

The  Love  of  Quack 

Medicines  Goldsmith.  4 
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Happiness  and 

Good-Nature  ...Goldsmith 

Mountain  Theology  Gregory  . 

Ireland,  Visible  and 

Invisible  Johnston 

A Quiet  Irish  TaZfcKEELiNG  . 

Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Differ- 
ences between  the 

Sexes  Lecky  . 

What  is  the  Rem- 
nantT Magee  . 

The  Irish  in  Amer- 
ica   O’Brien 

Monotony  and  the 

Lark Russell 

Sir  Roger  and  the 

Widoio  Steele  . 

The  Coverley  Fam- 
ily Portraits  . . . Steele  . 
The  Art  of  Pleas- 
ing   Steele  . 

The  Story  of  Yor- 

ick  Sterne  . 

The  Story  of  Le 

Fevre  Sterne  . 

( Dust  Hath  Closed 

Helen’s  Eye ’ ..Yeats  .. 

Village  Ghosts  ..Yeats  .. 

Enchanted  Woods. Yeats  .. 

Essex,  The  Earl  of.  . . .Brooke  . 

(reference)  

“ E s s e x-s  t r e e t,  The 

Wooden  man  in” 

Esthetic  sensibility  of 

Pagan  Irish 

4 Ethelstan  ’ Darley 

Ethical  content  of  an- 
cient Irish  literature 

Ethnic  legends  of  Ire- 
land   
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Europe,  Irish  scholars 
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European  literature, 

Ireland’s  influence  on 4 

Evangelistarium  of  St. 

Moling,  The 7 

Evening  Hymn,  The... Trench  ...  9 

Evensong  Rolleston  . 8 

Events  of  1798,  The 6 

Ever  eating  Swift  9 

Eviction,  An  Barlow  ...  1 

Evolution,  Doctrine  of 9 

Sir  J.  Herschel  on 5 

of  Species 5 

Execution  of  Lady  Jane 

Grey  3 851 

Executions. 

The  Manchester 

martyrs  7 2607 

* The  Night  before 

Larry  to  a s 

stretched  ’ 9 

4 Trust  to  luck  ’ 9 

Exile,  The  Moore  ....  7 

Song  of  an Orr  7 

The  Irish  McDermott.  6 

Exile’s  Christmas  Song. 

The  Kilkenny Kenealy  ...  5 
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Exile’s  Return,  or  Morn- 
ing on  the  Irish 

Coast,  The  Locke  ....  5 2008 

Exiles,  Our Sullivan  ..  9 3328 

Exodus,  The  Wilde  ....  9 3570 

The  Great 4 xii ; 9 3395 

Expeditions  2 xii 

Exploits  of  Curoi,  The.  Joyce  ....  5 1749 
Exports  and  Imports, 

Irish  9 3364 

Extract  from  the  ‘Jour- 
nal to  Stella  ’ . . Swift  9 3378 

from  the  Life  of 

Brigit.  From  the 

Irish Stokes  ...  8 3246 

Extracts  from  a Letter 

to  a Nolle  Lord.  Burke  ....  1 379 

The  Querist  ...Berkeley  . 1 177 

Extraordinary  Phenom- 

enon,  An  Irwin  ....  5 1669 

F. 

F.  M.  Allen See  Downey. 

Fabian  Dei  Franchi  ..Wilde  ....  9 3593 

Society,  The 8 3035 

Facetious  Irish  Peer,  A. Daunt  ....  3 811 

Facsimile  of  first  Irish 

newspaper  4 1258 

title  page  of  first 

book  printed  in  

Gaelic  in  Ireland 7 2941 

Facsimiles.  See  ‘ Irish 
MSS.  Illuminated,’ 

‘ Irish  MSS.’  ’Ancient 
Irish  MSS.’ 

Faction  Fight,  The  . . . .Mathew  . . 6 2391 
Factories  and  Work- 
shops Bill  of  1878 6 2178 

Faery  Fool,  The Chesson  ..  2 593 

Song,  A Yeats  ....  9 3704 

Fahan  6 2427 

Fahy,  Francis  A 3 1124 

Faint  are  the  breezes.  . Downing  ..  3 916 

Faintly  as  tolls  the  eve- 
ning chime  Moore  ....  7 2540 

Fair  Amoret  has  gone 

astray  Congreve  . 2 614 

An  Irish  Pig  (half- 
tone engraving) 7 2484 

Hills  of  Eir6,  The. 

From  the 
Irish  of  Mac 

Conmara  . . Sigerson  ..10  3937 

■ From  the  Irish 

of  Mac  Con- 
mara   Mangan  ...  6 2378 

of  Ireland,  The 

(half-tone  en- 
graving) ....Ferguson  . 3 1185 
Rent,  fixity  of  ten- 
ure, and  fair  sale 

(the  4 Three  F’s) @ 2179 

Fairest t put  on  aivhile . Moore  ....  7 2529 

Fairhead,  or  Benmore 0 2278 

Fairies. 

or  No  Fairies Choker  ...  2 720 

The  Allingham.  1 18 

The  Flitting  of  t/ieBARLOW  ...  1 116 

The  history  of  the 

Sidhe  9 3707 

Fairy,  A Donegal Maclintock  6 2253 

and  Folk  Tales, 

Irish Welsh  ....  3 xvii 

and  Folk  Tales  of 

Ireland Anonymous.  3 1136 
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Fairy  Brugh  of  Slieve- 

namon,  The 8 

Court,  The Darley  ...  2 

Fiddler , The Chesson  ..  2 

Cold  Todhunter.  9 

Greyhound,  The  ..Anonymous.  3 

4 Legends  and  Tra- 
ditions ’ Croker.  2 695, 

Poetry 3 

Shoemaker,  The 

Leprecaun  or  ...Allingham.  1 

4 Tales,  Irish  ’ ...  Leamy  ....  5 

importance  of, 

to  Irish-Ameri- 

cans  3 

Tales.  See  Folk 

Lore. 

The  Selfish  Giant 9 

The  Story  of 

Childe  Charity 1 

Faith  of  a Felon , The.  .Lalor  5 

' Faiths  of  Ireland  ’ . . . Wood-Mar- 
tin   9 

Falls  of  Killarney,  The 

(half-tone  engraving) 5 

Fallon,  Squire f 

Famine. 

and  the  Plague  In 

Ireland,  The 1 

A Lay  of  the  ....  Street  Bal- 
lad   9 

A Scene  in  the.  . ..Keary  ....  5 

A Scene  in  the 

Irish Higgins  . . 4 

Drimin  Donn  Dills 9 

The  great « 

of  1879,  The « 

of  1845,  The  9 

Year,  The  (half- 
tone engraving)  .Wilde  ....  9 

Fand,  Epilogue  to  Larminie  . 5 

Fannet.  See  Jamie  Freel 
and  the  Young  Lady 
and  Rambling  Remi- 
niscences. 

Far  are  the  Gaelic 

tribes  M’Gee  ....  © 

Darrig,  The Welsh.  3 xvii, 

in  Donegal M a c L i SI 

tock  . . . 

Farewell,  A Sigerson  . 

Gorta,  The  


the  gray  loch  runs.TRENCH  . . 

Far-Away  Sigerson  . 

Fareicell  Sullivan  . 

but  ivhenever  you 

welcome  the 

hour  Moore  ....  7 

my  more  than  fa- 
therland   Wilde  ....  9 

the  doom  Is 

spoken  Sigerson  ..  8 

to  America,  A .. . .Wilde  ....  9 

to  the  Irish  Par 

liament  Curran  ...  2 

Farm  life  in  Ireland  4 

Farmer  in  Ireland,  The 4 

Farquhar,  George  3 

Farran,  Miss,  Sheridan 

on  

Far-Shee,  The.  See 
Banshee. 

Fate  of  Frank  M’Kenna, 

The Carleton  . 2 

1 Father  Connell  ’ Banim  • • ° • 4 
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1412 


Father  Gilligan , The 

Ballad  of Yeats 9 

Lalor  is  Promoted. Blundell  . 1 

O’Flynn  Graves  4 

O’Leary , Some  An- 
ecdotes of 7 2793 

Prout  See  Mahony. 

personalities  of 

Faulkner,  George 4 1258 


Feasts 

FSis,  The,  of  Tara 4 1611 ; 5 

Feithfailge  Macmanus..  6 

Felire  A e n g u s a ( the 

Festology  of  Aengus) 7 

Felon,  The  Faith  of  a.. Lalor  ....  5 
4 Felon-setting,’  S t e - 

phens’  article  on 7 

Fena,  The  5 

The  Last  of  the. . Joyce  5 

Fencing  with  the  small- 
sword   1 

Fenian  Brotherhood, 

The 9 

Cycle,  The 2 

movement,  Poets 

of  the.  W.  B. 

Yeats  on  3 

Fenian  Movement,  The. 

The  Irish  Church.  .McCarthy.  6 

A Young  Ireland 

Meeting  6 

Why  Parnell  Went 

into  Politics  ....O’Brien  ...  7 

Charles  KicTcham 

and  4 The  Irish 

People * 7 

The  Irishman’s 

Farewell  Anonymous.  8 

* Fenian  Nights’  Enter- 

tainments, The  ’ ....  McCall  ...  6 
'Fenians  and  Fenianism, 

Recollections  of  ’ ....O’Leary  ..  7 

Feral.  The  Lake  of 6 

Fera-Ros,  The  King  of 7 

Ferghal,  King  7 

Fergus,  Son  of  a Noble 

Sire  2 

Son  of  Flaithri 4 

The  wars  of 5 

Ferguson,  Sir  Samuel 

(portrait)  3 

(reference)  6 

M.  F.  Egan  on  5 

Sir  H.  Plunkett  on 8 

W.  B.  Yeats  on 3 

Ferguson’s  Speech  on 

Robert  Burns  Ferguson 

Fermoy,  an  adventure 

at  7 

*  The  Book  of  ’ 5 

Fern,  The  Mountain...  Geogheghan  4 
Ferocity  in  Irish  hu- 
mor   G 

4 Festology  of  Aengus  ’ 7 

4 of  C a t h a 1 Ma- 
guire, The  ’ 7 

Feudal  tenure,  The 7 

Feuqui&res,  Marquise  de 2 

Fews  Mountains  in  Ar- 
magh, The 2 

Fiacha  Mac  Hugh 

(O’Byrne)  2 

*  Son  of  Conga 4 

Fianna,  The.  . 4 1447,  1524  ; G 2231 ; 7 
A fter  the.  From 

Oisin  SlGERSON  ..  8 
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Fiction.  All  works  of  fiction, 
short  stories,  etc.,  are  in- 
dexed under  their  titles  and 
the  authors’  names. 

The  Preternatural 

in  Burton  ...  2 404 

4 Fictions  of  the  Irish 

Celts,  Legendary’  ...Kennedy  ..  5 1796 

1799,  1801,  1803 

Fielding,  The  humor  of 3 873 

Fifteenth  Century, 

Books  of  Courtesy  in 

the Green  ....  4 1417 

Figaro , The  Novel  in 

the  O’Meara  . . 7 2805 

Fight  of  the  “Arm- 
strong ” Privateer  . . Roche  ....  8 2961 

Fighting  Race,  The Clarke  ...  2 598 

Files  (Alias)  in  Ancient 

Ireland 2 xviii 

Fin.  See  Finn. 

Fineen  the  Rover Joyce  ....  5 1743 

Finegas,  the  poet  of  the 

Boinn  4 1449 

Fingal,  Lord,  O’Connell 

on  7 2635,  2640 

Finley,  Michael.  See 
note  to  Phaudrig  Cro- 
hoore. 

Finn,  The  Coming  of.  . .Gregory  . . 4 1447 

or  F i o n n , mac 

Cumhail  or  Mac- 

Cool,  Glory  of 4 1524 

and  his  people 2 630 

and  the  Fena 5 1715  ; 7 2753 

and  the  Princess.  .McCall  . . . G 2117 

Banner  of 2 594 

Cleft  of  5 2052 

Horn  of 2 591 

Infiuence  of  the  le- 
gends of  8 2990 

Keen  of 9 3642 

in  the  third  Cycle 2 xii 

Mac  Gorman, 

Bishop,  of  Kil- 
dare   4 1600 

or  Ossianic  cycle 2 629 

Finnachta  and  the  Cler- 
ics   O’Donovan.  7 2706 

Became  Rich,  JZ’oi/j.O’Donovan.  7 2708 

Finnerty,  P.,  Grattan’s 

speech  on 7 xxiii 

Fintan  Street  3 930 

Fionn  Ghaill  (Normans 

or  English)  2 635 

Fionn’s  monument  on 

Nephin  G 2231 

Fionnuala Milligan  ..  6 2437 

From  Armstrong.  1 25 

The  Song  of  ....  Moore  ....  7 2534 

Firbolgs,  The 7 2752;  9 x,  3482 

Buildings  of  the 8 2882 

Fire-Eaters,  The  Barrington.  1 141 

Fires,  Druidical  7 2667 

4 Fireside  Stories  of  Ire- 
land, The  ’ Kennedy  . . 5 1789 

1793 

4 Firing  of  Rome,  77ie\CROLY  ....  2 739 

First  Boycott,  The  ....O’Brien  ...  7 2611 

Irish  newspaper 4 1258 

Lord  Liftinant, 

The Trench  ...  4 1233 

printed  book  in 

Gaelic,  Facsimile 

of  7 2741 

Sight  of  the  Rocky 

Mountains  Butler  ...  2 415 
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First  Step  to  wards  Home 

Rule , The Redmond  ..  8 2926 

Steps,  The  Blake  1 190 

Voyage , The Molloy  . . . t»  2459 

Fisher  Folk  life 1 103,  114  ; 2 696 

4 1266,  1512; 5 2009 

The  Young  Gwynn  ...  4 1516 

Fisheries  Bill,  The  Irish 0 2176 

Fishing-curragh  (half- 
tone engraving)  9 3458 

Fitzgerald,  Amhy  1 145 

Fireeater ; Duel 

with  Lord  Nor- 

bury  1 143 

Lord  Edward  and 

’98  4 1531 ; 9 x 

Sir  Boyle  Roche 

on  1 137 

Curran’s  speech 

for  7 xxiii 

Maurice  (biogra- 
phy)   10  4011 

Translation  from 

the  Irish  of 1 280 

Percy  Hethering- 

ton  3 1190 

Fitzpatrick,  William 

John 3 1199 

Fitzsimon,  Mrs.  Ellen 3 1206 

Fitzwilliam  (Lord)  , 

Character  of C 2164 

recalled  8 2930 

Five  Ends  of  Erin,  The 2 442 

Fixity  of  tenure,  Isaac 

Butt  on  2 425 

.T.  H.  McCarthy  on 6 2179 

Flanders,  Irish  soldiers 
in  the  battle  of 

Fontenoy  3 823,  842 

Sarsfield  at  7 2816 

The  battle  of 7 2830 

Flavell,  Thomas  (bi- 
ography)   10  4011 

The  County  of 

Mayo  by  3 1224 

Flecknoe,  Richard 3 1208 

Fleming,  Colonel,  slain 

at  Drogheda  7 2568 

* Flitters,  Tatters,  and 

the  Counselor  ’ Hartley  . . 4 1568 

Flitting  of  the  Fairies, 

The Barlow  ...  1 116 

Flood,  Sir  Frederick 1 130 

Henry  3 1210 

the  first  real  Irish 

orator  7 x 

and  Grattan  3 1210;  4 1384 

and  the  Monks  of 

the  Screw  2 797 

Grattan  on 7 2421 

Opposed  to  Ameri- 
can Liberty 4 1402 

Philippic  against. . Grattan  . . 4 1400 

Flood’s  Reply  to  Grat- 
tan’s Invective Flood  3 1212 

Florida  Gardens 1 165 

Flory  Cantillon’s  Fu- 
neral   Croker  ...  2 724 

Flotow,  Irish  influence 

on  3 vii 

Flower  of  the  young 

and  fair  Furlong  ...  3 1252 

Flowers  I Would  Bring.  De  Vere  ..  3 861 

Flying,  Wings  invented 

by  Pockrich  for 7 2698 
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Foley’s,  J.  H.,  O’Connell 
monument  (half- 
tone engraving) 7 2645 

Statue  of  Burke.  . 

(half-tone  en- 
graving)   l 397 

Statue  of  Grattan. 

(half-tone  en- 
graving)   4 1384 

Folk  and  Fairy  Tales, 

Irish Welsh  ...  3 xvii 

Folk  Lore  and  Fairy  Tales. 

The  Ban-Shee  . . . Allingham.  1 17 

The  Fairies Allingham.  1 18 

The  Leprecaun,  or 

Fairy  Shoemaker  .Allingham.  1 20 

Flitting  of  the 

Fairies  Barlow  ...  1 116 

From  Fionnuala. . Armstrong.  1 125 

To  the  Leanan 

Sidhe  Boyd  1 258 

Ned  Geraghty’s 

Luck  Brougham..  1 301 

The  Story  of  Childe 

Charity  Browne  ...  1 314 

The  Fairy  Fiddler. Chesson  . . 2 592 

The  Faery  Fool.  . .Chesson  ..  2 593 

The  Hospitality  of 

Cuanna’s  House.  Connellan.  2 629 

The  Confessions  of 

Tom  Bourke  . . . .Croker  ...  2 681 

The  Soul  Cages  . .Croker  ...  2 695 

The  Haunted  Cel- 
lar   Croker  ...  2 707 

Teigue  of  the  Lee. Croker  ...  2 714 

Fairies  or  No  Fair- 
ies   Croker  ...  2 720 

Flory  Cantillon’s 

Funeral  Croker  ...  2 724 

The  Banshee  of  the 

MacCarthys  ....Croker  ...  2 727 

The  Brewery  of 

Egg-Shells  Croker  ...  2 731 

The  Story  of  the 

Little  Bird  ....  Croker  ...  2 734 

The  Lord  of  Dun- 

kerron  Croker  ...  2 736 

Little  Woman  in 

Red,  A Deeny  ....  3 846 

Strange  Indeed ! . .Deeny  ....  3 847 

Will  O’  The  Wisp . Anonymous.  3 1136 

Louglileagh  Anonymous.  3 1142 

Donald,  and  his 

Neighbors  Anonymous.  3 1147 

Queen’s  County 

Witch Anonymous.  3 1150 

Rent-Day  Anonymous.  3 1160 

The  Only  Son  of 

Aoife  Gregory  . . 4 1426 

Conversion  of  King 

Laoghaire’s 

Daughters  3 1162 

Death  of  Cuchu- 

lain Gregory  . . 4 1431 

Cael  and  Credhe ..  Gregory  ..  4 1445 

The  Coming  of 

Finn  Gregory  . . 4 1447 

Mountain  Theol- 
ogy   Gregory  . . 4 1455 

Hard-Gum,  Strong- 

Ham,  Swift- 
Foot,  and  the 

Eyeless  Lad  ....Hyde  4 1625 

Neil  O’Carree Hyde  4 1638 

The  Hags  of  the 

Long  Teeth  ....  Hyde  4 1642 
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Folk  Lore  and  Fairy  Tales. 

. Munachar  and  Man- 

achar Hyde  4 1647 

Oisin  in  Tirna- 

noge  Joyce  5 1714 

The  Voyage  of  the 

Sons  of  O’Corra.  Joyce  5 1724 

Connla  of  the  Gol- 
den Hair Joyce  5 1731 

The  Exploits  of 

Curoi  Joyce  5 1749 

The  Lazy  Beauty 

and  her  Aunts  . .Kennedy  . . 5 1789 
The  Haughty  Prin- 
cess   Kennedy  . . 5 

The  Kildare  Poofca.KENNEDY  . . 5 

The  Witches’  Ex- 
cursion   Kennedy  . . 5 

The  Enchantment 

of  Gearoidh  Iarla.KwsytEDY  . . ?»  1801 

The  Long  Spoon. . Kennedy  ..  5 1803 

The  Red  Pony  . . . Larminie  . 5 1866 

The  Nameless 

Story  Larminie  ..  5 1871 

The  Changeling  ..Lawless  ..  5 1877 

The  Golden  Spears.LEAMY  ....  5 1899 

King  O’Toole  and 

Saint  Kevin  ....  Lover  ....  5 2046 

Mac  Cumhail  and 

the  Princess  ...McCall  ...  6 2117 

Jamie  Freel  and 

the  Young  Lady.MAcLiNTOCK  6 2242 
Far  Darrig  in  Don- 
egal   MacLintock  6 2248 

Grace  Connor  . . . .MacLintock  6 2251 


1793 

1796 


1799 


Daniel  O’Rourke.  .Maginn 

Fionnuala  Milligan  .. 

-Account  of  King 

EochaidhAiremh.O’QwKRY  . . . 
■ Finnachta  and  the 

Clerics O’Donovan. 

■How  Finnachta 

Became  Rich  . . .O’Donovan. 

• The  Battle  of  Alm- 

hain O’Donovan. 

Queen  Meave  and 

her  Hosts O’Grady 

The  Burthen  of 

Ossian  O’Grady  . . . 

The  Knighting  of 

Cuculain  O’Grady  ... 

The  Cursing  of 

Tara O’Grady  . . . 

Caeilte’s  Lament.  .O’Grady 
The  Lament  of 
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Father  O’Flynn  ..Graves  ... 

Paddy  MacCarthy . Hogan  . . .. 

An  Irish  Thing  in 

Rhyme  Keeling  . . 

Why  Are  You 

Wandering  Here ?Kenney  ... 

Good  Luck  to  the 

Friars  of  Old. . . Lever  .... 

The  Man  for  Gal- 

~ way  Lever  .... 

Larry  McIIale  . . . Lever  .... 

The  Pope  He  Leads 

a Happy  Life  . . Lever  .... 

The  Widow  Ma- 
lone   Lever  .... 

Barney  O’Hea  . . .Lover  .... 

I’m  Not  Myself  at 

All  Lover  

The  Low-Backed 

Car Lover  .... 

Molly  Careio  ....  Lover  


4 1377 
4 1412 

4 1594 

5 1772 

5 1807 

5 1958 

r>  1975 
5 2001 

5 2002 

5 1999 
G 2080 

6 2083 

G 2079 
6 2076 
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Humorous  Poems. 

Rory  O’More  ....  Lover  ....  6 2084 

The  Whistlin' 

Thief  Lover  ....  « 2081 

Widoio  Machree  . . Lover  ....  6 2078 

A Prospect Lysaght  ..  G 2107 

Herself  and  My- 
self   McCall  ...  G 2125 

Groves  of  BZamej/.MiLLiKEN  . G 2439 

Orator  Puff  Moore  ....  7 2541 

Humors  of  Donny- 

brook  Fair O’Flaherty  7 2713 

Friar  of  Orders 

Gray O’Keeffe  . 7 2778 

Curse  of  DonerailejQ’KEhiiY  ..  7 2779 

The  V-A-S-E Roche  8 2960 

Kitty  of  Coleraine  Shanly  ...  8 3032 

The  Legend  of 

Stiffenbach  ....Williams  . 9 3610 

Brian  O’Linn  ....Anonymous.  8 3273 

Garryowen  Anonymous.  8 3283 

Lanigan’s  Ball  ...Anonymous.  8 3293 

Johnny,  I Hardly 

Knew  Ye  Anonymous.  8 3290 

Humorous  and  Sa- 
tirical Prose. 

Modem  Mediceval- 

ism  Barrett  ..1  120 

Montmorenci  and 

Cherubina  Barrett  ..  1 123 

The  Seven  Baro- 
nets   Barrington.  1 129 

The  Coio  Ch arm er. Boyle  ....  1 264 

The  Rival  Sioains. Bullock  . . 1 360 

Burke,  Wise  and 

Witty  Sayings  of 1 396 

Condy  Cullen  and 

the  Gauger  ....Carleton  . 2 541 

Biddy  Brady’s 

Banshee  Casey  2 565 

An  Affair  of  ffonorCASTLE  ....  2 576 

A Blast Crotty  ...  2 758 

C ur  r an’ s Witti- 
cisms, Some  of 2 798 

Guide  to  TgnoranceBowiA'SQ  . . 3 881 

On  Dublin  Castle.  Dowling  ..  3 887 

Portlaio  to  Para- 
dise   Downey  ...  3 891 

King  John  and  the 

Mayor  Downey  ...  2 900 

Raleigh  in  Mun- 
ster   Downey  ...  3 909 

An  Icelandic  Din- 
ner   DUFFERIN  . 3 942 

Originality  of  Irish 

Bulls  Examined.  Edgeworth.  3 1055 
Darby  Doyle’s  Voy- 
age to  Quebec.  . Ettingsall.  3 114 

How  to  Become  a 

Poet  Fahy  3 1124 

First  Lord  Lif tin- 

ant  French  ...  3 1233 

Advice  to  the  La- 
dies   Goldsmith.  4 1322 

Beau  Tibbs  Goldsmith.  4 1326 

Love  of  Freaks ...  Goldsmith  . 4 1334 

Love  of  Quack 

Medicines  Goldsmith.  4 1343 

' We’ll  See  About 

It’  Hall  4 1534 

— — — An  Extraordinary 

Phenomenon  ...Irwin  ....  5 1669 
Poet  and  Publish- 
er   Johnstone.  5 1709 

An  Irish  Thing  in 

Prose  Keeling  ..  5 1771 
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Humorous  Prose. 

The  Thrush  and 

the  Blackbird  ..Kickham  ..  B 1824 

The  Quare  Gander. Lb  Fanu  ..  5 1920 

Dinner  Party 

Broken  Up Lever  ....  5 1972 

Major  Bob  Ma- 
hon’s Hospitality  Lever  ....  5 1964 

Monks  of  the 

Screw Lever  ....  5 1953 

My  First  Day  in 

Trinity Lever  ....  5 1986 

My  Last  Night  in 

Trinity Lever  5 1990 

Othello  at  Drill. . .Lever  ....  5 1979 

Barny  O’Reirdon . . Lover  ....  5 2008 

The  Gridiron  ....  Lover  ....  5 2063 

King  O’Toole  and 

St.  Kevin Lover  ....  5 2046 

New  Potatoes  . . . .Lover  ....  G 2071 

Paddy  the  Piper.  .Lover  ....  5 2055 

Fionn  MacCumhail 

and  the  Princess. McCall  ...  G 2117 

Nathaniel  P.  CrampMcCARTHY . . G 2134 

Love-Making 

in  Ireland MacDonagh  G 2193 

Jim  Walsh’s  Tin 

Box Macintosh.  G 2233 

Macklin,  Anecdotes 

of  6 2241 

Why  T’omas  Dubli 

Walked  Macmanus..  6 2254 

O’C  o nn  ell  and 

Biddy  Moriarty . Madden  ...  G 2281 

Bob  Burke’s  Duel.  Maginn  ...  G 2303 

Daniel  O’Rourke.  .Maginn  ...  G 2313 

Rogueries  of  Tom 

Moore Mahony  ..  G 2337 

The  Captain’s 

Story Maxwell  ..  6 2400 

A Letter  from  Gal- 

way  Maxwell  ..  6 2412 

Loan  of  a Congre- 
gation   Maxwell  ..  6 2411 

A Goodly  Com- 
pany   Moore  ....  7 2468 

O’Rory  Converses 

with  the  Qual- 
ity   Morgan  ...  7 2549 

O’Connell,  Some 

Anecdotes  of 7 2651 

Paddy  Fret,  the 

Priest’s  Boy O’Donnell..  7 2678 

Father  O’Leary, 

Anecdotes  of 7 2793 

Her  Majesty  the 

King  Roche  8 2959 

Sheridan,  B o n s 

Mots  of  8 3119 

Lisheen  Races, 

Second-Hand  . . . Somerville.  ,8  3166 

Trinket’s  Colt  . . . Somerville.  8 3182 

Sterne,  Some  Bons 

Mots  of  8 3227 

Widow  Wadman’s 

Eye Sterne  ....  8 3211 

Rackrenters  on  the 

Stumn  Sullivan  ..  9 3333 

Gulliver  among 

the  Giants Swift  9 3354 

Gulliver  among 

the  Pigmies Swift  9 3346 

‘Humors  of  Donegal’  .Macmanus.  G 2_o4 

of Donnybrook Fair ,0’FJjA'RBB.ty.  7 2713 

Humphrey  attacked  by 

Lord  Santry 7 2723 
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Hunchback  Quasimodo, 

Hugo’s  description  of 6 2343 

Hunt,  The Lever  ....  5 1995 

Hunting,  Irish  love  of S xiii 

Hunting  Song  4 1490 

Tom  Moody Cherry  . . . 2 588 

Huntsman,  The  Death 

of  the Griffin  ...  4 1489 

Hush ! hear  you  how 

the  night  wind  Street  Bal- 
lad   8 3295 

Hutchinson,  Hely,  duel 

with  Doyle  1 143 

Huxley,  Professor  T.  H., 
on  the  origin  of 

life  4 1785 


on  Bishop  Berke- 
ley   

Huzza  for  McDonnell, 

Dunluce  is  our  own 

Hy-Brasail ; The  Isle  of 
the  Blest  (see  also 

I-Breasil)  

Hyde,  Douglas  (por- 
trait)   

M.  F.  Egan  on 

on  antiquity  of 

Irish  litera- 
ture   

early  Irish  lit- 
erature   

Kennedy’s  col- 
lection of  folk 

tales  

Eugene  O’Currj 

J.  O’Donovan  and 

‘ The  Annals 
of  the  Four 

Masters  ’ 

Mrs.  Clement 

Shorter’s  verse 

Dr.  Sigerson’s 

poetry  

The  plays  of 

The  Twisting  of 

the  Rope  

Work  of,  for  Cel- 
tic literature 

W.  B.  Yeats  on 

translations  of 

Hy-Many,  Connacht 

* The  Tribes  and 

Customs  of  ’ 

Hymn  Before  Tarah,  St. 

Patrick’s.  From 

the  Irish Mangan  . 

C ailed  St.  Pat- 
rick’s Breast- 

plate,  The Stokes  . 

* — - — to  Contentment ,’ 

From  Parnell 

Hymns. 

There  is  a Green 


. 1 1734 
. 7 2856 

. 4 1510 

. 4 1603 
5 vii 

3 xvii 
2 vii 

, 6 1789 
, 7 2663 

, 7 2705 

8 3126 

8 3132 
10  xiii 

10  3989 

2 xviii 

3 xiv 
7 2762 

7 2705 
, 6 2360 

8 3244 
7 2876 


Hill  Far  A way. . Alexander.  1 3 

Litany  Monsell  ..  7 2465 

■ Soon  and  Forever.  Monsell  ..  7 2466 

Sound  the  Loud 

Timbrel  Moore  ....  7 2537 

This  World  is  All 

a Fleeting  Show. Moore  ....  7 2538 

Thou  Art,  0 God.  Moore  ....  7 2538 

Hynes,  Mary,  and  Raf- 

tery  9 3667 

Hyperbole  in  Irish  lit- 
erature   2 xiii 

‘Hypocrite,  The’ Bickerstaff  1 182 
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I am  a friar  of  orders 

gray  O’Keeffe  .„  7 2778 

a wand’ring  min- 
strel man  ....  Walsh  ...  9 3508 

desolate  Sigerson  ..  8 3137 

‘ God’s  Martin  ’ 

(Irish  Rann)..HYDE  ....10  3841 

the  tender  voice.RussELL  . . 8 2999 

bind  myself  to  day 

to  a strong  vir- 
tue   Stokes  ...  8 3244 

‘ do  not  love  thee  /’.Norton  ...  7 2589 

drink  to  the 

Graces,  Law, 

Physic,  Divinity. Lever  ....  5 1993 

found  in  Innisfail 

the  fair Mangan  ...  6 2375 

' give  my  heart  to 

thee’  O’Grady  ...  7 2760 

go  to  knit  two 

clans  together  . . De  Yere  . . 3 860 

grieve  when  I 

think  Hogan  ....  5 1593 

groan  as -I  put  ouLTynan- 

I-Iinkson.  9 3458 

‘ hate  a castle  on 

bog  land  built  ’ 

(Irish  Rann)  ..Hyde  10  3839 

‘ hate  poor  hounds 

about  a house  ’ 

(Irish  Rann)  ..Hyde  10  3839 

heard  a distant 

clarion  blare.. Armstrong.  1 25 

the  dogs  howl  in 

the  moonlight 

night  Allingham.  1 21 

‘ hope  and  pray 

that  none  may 

kill  me’ Hyde  lO  3833 

‘ knew  by  the 

smoke’ Moore  ....  7 2529 

know  a lake O’Brien  ...  7 2602 

a maiden  ; she  is 

dark  and  fair  .O’Donnell.  7 2687 
what  will  hap- 
pen, sweet Sullivan...  9 3340 

who  won  the 

peace  of  God.. Stokes  ...  8 3261 

left  two  lovers  . . .M’Gee  ....  7 2224 

love  you,  and  I 

love  you Furlong  ..  4 1242 

loved  a love  — a 

royal  love  Leamy  ....  5 1910 

made  another  gar- 
den, yea O’Shaugh- 

nessy  ...  7 2844 

met  an  ould  cail- 

lach  Skrine  ...  8 3152 

* Mind  not  being 

drunk,  but  then  ’ 

(Irish  Rann)  ..Hyde  10  3833 

placed  the  silver 

in  her  palm  ....Carey  ....  2 573 

said  my  pleasure. .Russell  ..  8 3001 

sat  within  the  val- 
ley green  Joyce  5 1746 

saw  the  Master  of 

the  Sun  De  Vere  . . 3 858 

sell  the  bestbrandy 

and  sherry  Magrath  ..10  4016 

shall  not  die  for 

love  of  thee..  . Graves  ...  4 1414 

Die  for  Thee.  . .Hyde  4 1656 

sit  beside  my  dar- 
ling’s grave  ....O’Leary  ...  7 2796 
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I tell  you  an  ancient 

story  Gwynn  ...  4 1523 

thank  the  goodness 

and  the  grace 4 1G10 

walked  in  the  lone- 
some evening  . . .Allingham.  1 14 

want  no  lectures 

from  a learned 

master  Griffin  ...  4 1382 

watched  last  night 

the  rising  moon.. Kenealy  ..  5 1788 

wear  a shamrock 

in  my  heart  . . . .Gilbert  ...  4 1279 

will  arise  and  go 

now  Yeats  ....  9 3707 

would  I were  on 

yonder  hill  Street  Bal- 
lad   9 3315 

I-Breasil  (see  also  Hy- 

Brasail)  Macmanus.  . 6 2268 

Ibsen  and  the  Irish 

drama  10  xx 

Iceland,  Manners  and 

customs  in  3 943 

Icelandic  Dinner,  An . . .Dufferin  . 3 942 

Icilius,  the  Roman  lover 

of  Virginia  5 1850 

I’d  rock  my  own  sweet 

childie  .Graves  ....  4 1411 

wed  you  without 

herds  3 1181 

‘Ideals  in  Ireland  ’....  Russell  ..  8 2989 

‘ Ideas  of  Good  and 

Evil  ’ Yeats.  9 3654,  3661 

Idler  in  France,  The. . . Blessing- 

ton  1 212 

Idolatry  of  the  Irish ..  O’  Flaherty.  7 2718 

If  I had  thought  thou 

couldsthave  died. Wolfe  ....  9 3634 


I’m  the  Faery  fool, 

Dalua Chesson  ..  2 593 

sadly  thinking, 

with  spirits  sink- 
ing   Curran  ...  2 796 

you  go  over  desert 


and  mountain. O’ S ii a ugh- 

nessy  ...  7 2845 

* hope  to  tench, 

you  must  he  a 
fool’  (Irish 

Rann)  Hyde  .....10  3833 

searched  the 

county  o’  Car 

low  M’Call  . . . G 2122 

would  like  to  see  Fahy  3 1132 

‘Ignorant  Essays’  ....Dowling  ..  3 881 

Ikerrin  3 859 

Ilbrec,  son  of  Manan- 

nan  4 1449 

Illicit  distilling 1 46s  2 541;  4 1456 

Illuminated  MSS.,  An- 
cient Irish  , ...  2 xx 

ornaments  and  ini 

tials  (color  plate).. . . 4 1620;  8 Front 
9 Front 

I’m  a bold  undaunted 

Irishman  Street  Bal- 
lad   8 3275 

left  all  alone  like 

a stone Graves  ....  4 1414 

Not  Myself  at  All.  Lover  ....  6 2083 

sittin’  on  the  stile. 

Mary  Dufferin  . 3 933 

up  and  down  and 

round  about  ....  Swift  ....  9 3389 

very  happy  where 

I am Boucicault.  1 257 
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Imaal,  The  crags  of 6 

Image  of  beauty,  when  I Russell  . 8 
Imageries  of  dreams  re- 
veal   Johnson  . . 4 

‘ Imagination  and  Art 
in  Gaelic  Litera- 
ture ’ Rolleston..  8 

Scientific  Limit  of 

the  " Tyndall  . . 9 

Scientific  use  of 

the  l 

Imaginative  character 

of  Irish  wit G 

element  in  the 

Irish  character 4 

Imogen,  Shakespeare’s 

love  of 3 

‘ Impeachment  of  T Yar- 

ren  Hastings  ’ Burke  ....  1 

Imperatrix,  Ave Wilde  ....  9 

Imports  and  exports, 

Irish  9 

Impressionism  9 

Imtheacht  na  Tromd- 

haimhe.  The  2 

In  a quiet  watered  land. Rolleston  . 8 

a slumber  visional. Sigerson  ..  8 

Defense  of  Charles 

Oavan  Duffy  ...Whiteside.  9 

Egypt’s  land,  con. 

tagious  to  the 

Nile  9 

Exile,  Australia . . Orb  7 

France  they  called 

them  Trouba- 
dours   Lover  ....  B 

Ireland  ’t  is  even* 

ing Orr 7 

Pulchram  LactF 

feram  Mahony  . . 6 

Saint  Patrick's 

Ward  Blundell  . 1 

September Todhunter.  9 

Siberia’s  wastes.  .Mangan  ...  G 

the  airy  whirling 

wheel  Rolleston..  8 

The  Engine-Shed,.  Wilkins  ..  9 

‘ the  Gates  of  the 

North’  O’ Grady  ...  7 

the  gloomy  ocean 

bed  Roche  ....  8 

the  gold  vale  of 

Limerick  Street  Bal- 
lad   © 

the  heart  of  a 

German  forest.  ..Rolleston.  8 

the  heart  of  high 

blue  hills  Furlong  . . 4 

‘ the  Kingdom  of 

Kerry  ’ Croker  ...  2 

the  town  of  Athy 

one  Jeremy  Lani- 

gan  Street  Bal- 


lad 

the  Valley  of 
Shanganagh  . . . Martley 
the  wet  dusk  sil- 
ver sweet Russell 

- Thoughtland  and 

Oreamland  ’ . . .Keeling 


. . 5 
1771, 


yonder  well  there 

lurks  a spell Mahony ~ 

Inchegelagh " 

Inchy 4 
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Income-Tax , Speech  in 
Opposition  to  Pitt’s 

First Sheridan  .. 

Independence,  Declara- 
tion of  American 4 

India.  See  Warren 
Hastings. 

cruelties  in  1 

Indian  Chief , Capture 

of  an  Reid  8 

horsemanship 8 

Tale,  An 4 

India’s  diadems  7 

Individual  ownership 

of  land 7 

Individuality  of  Irish 

literature 2 

Indo-European  family, 

Irish  part  of  an  3 

Industries,  Irish  9 

Infanticide  in  ancient 

Greece  6 

Influence  of  Irish  learn- 
ing and  art 4 

* the  Irish  Lan- 

guage, The  ’ . . O’Brien  ...  7 

Ingram,  John  Kells 4 

Inheritance Russell  . . 8 

Inis  Fail,  the  Isle  of 

Destiny  2 443  ; 5 

Inisfail 5 

Aldfrid’s  Itinerary 

in  6 

See  Ode  written  on 

Leaving  Ireland 
and  Ways  of 
War. 

Inisfallen  5 

Killarney  (half- 

tone  engraving) 8 

ruined  abbey  at 8 

The  beauty  of 5 

Inishmaan  5 

Inismoi'e,  The  Prince  o/.Morgan  ...  7 
Injustice  of  Disqualifi- 
cation of  Catholics , 

Of  the  Grattan 

Innisboffin,  Island  of 

Inniscarra  Buckley 

Innisdoyle  

Innisfree , The  Lake  Isle 

of  Yeats  . 

Innishowen  Duffy  . 

Innistuil  

Inny  (river),  The 2 573, 

Inscription  Alexander,  l 

Inscriptions  (Petrie’s 

Christian  cited)  9 

Insularity  of  the  Greeks 0 

Insurrection  of  Tyrone 

and  Desmond,  The 7 

Intellectual  achievement 

and  moral  force 9 

awakening  caused 

by  The  Nation 

Intermarriage  of  Irish 
and  English  prohib- 
ited   

Interpretation  of  Lite- 
rature, The Dowden 

4 Interview  between  Fion 
Ma  Cubhall  and  Can- 

nan  ’ 

Interviews  with  Buona- 
parte   Tone  9 

Into  the  Twilight Yeats  ....  9 
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Invasion,  The  Danish 9 viii 

Invasions,  caused  dis- 
persion of  MSS 7 2670 

of  Ireland 9 vii 

Inver  Bay , My  Macmanus.  . 6 2264 

Sceine  4 1484 

Iona,  The  Abbacy  of 4 1G18 

Iona’s  ruined  cloisters 6 2226 

Iota  See  Caffyn  ...  2 429 

Ireland Gwynn  ...  4 1532 

‘ A Literary  History 

of’  Hyde  4 1603 

1610,  16 13,  1618 

A Sorroivful  La- 
ment for Gregory  . . 4 1459 

‘ Ancient  Legends 

of’  Wilde  9 3557 

3561,  3566 

and  the  Arts  . . . .Yeats  ....  9 3661 

‘ Annals  of’ O’Donovan.  7 2706 

2708,  2709 

Antiquity  of 1 399 

‘ Cromwell  in’ Murphy  ...  7 2567 

Fair  Hills  of  ....Ferguson  . 3 1185 

Food , Dress  and 

Daily  Life  in  An- 
cient   Joyce  ....  5 

her  own  or  the 

world  in  a blaze 8 

‘ Historic  and  Pic- 
turesque ’ Johnston  . 5 

How  to  Govern. ..  De  Vere  ...  3 

in  1120,  Essay  on 

the  State  of.... Tone  9 

in  1727,  A Short 

View  of  Swift  ....  9 

in  1798,  The  State 

of Tone  9 

in  Penal  Days, 

Women  in Atkinson  . 1 

in  Summer  (half- 
tone engraving) 5 

‘ in  the  New  Cen- 
tury ’ Plunkett  . 8 

‘ in  the  Past  Gen- 

eration, Revela- 
tions of  ’ Madden  ...  6 2281 

John,  Arch- 
bishop (portrait) 5 

Justice  for O’Connell..  7 

‘ Letters  on  the 

State  of  ’ Doyle  ....  3 

Love-hnaking  in. . .MacDonagh  6 

Meeting,  A Young. MacCarthy.  6 

No  Snakes  in O’Keeffe  ..  7 

‘ — — - of  His  Day,  The  ’.Ferguson  . 3 
oh  Ireland ! cen- 
ter of  my  long- 
ings   Gwynn  ....  4 

On  the  Policy  for. Meagher  ..  6 

‘ St.  Patrick,  Apos- 
tle of’  Todd  9 

1 Sixty  Years  Ago ’.Walsh  ....  9 

‘ Sketches  in  ’ Otway  ....  7 
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- The  Cromwellian 

Settlement  of’. . Prender- 
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The  Glory  of  ..  . .Meagher  ..  6 

- The  National  Mu- 

sic of  ’ Burke  ....  2 

The  Northmen  in.. Stokes  ...  8 
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4 Ireland,  The  Whole 
Works  of  Sir 
James  Ware  Con- 
cerning ’ Ware  0 3544 

3546,  3547 

To  Wilde  9 3573 

4 Traces  of  the  El- 

der Faiths  of Wood-Mar- 
tin   9 3640 

Visible  and  Invisi - 

ble  Johnston  . 5 1702 

N.  B.  The  foregoing  are  the  titles 
in  which  the  word  44  Ireland  ” oc- 
curs : to  index  all  references  to 
Ireland  would  have  taken  too 
much  space  and  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary. 

4 Ireland’s  Cause  in  Eng- 
land’s Parlia- 
ment’   McCarthy..  6 2161 

Influence  on  Euro- 
pean literature. . Sigerson  . . 4 vii 

Part  in  English 

Achievement  ....Sheil  8 3057 

Wrongs,  Carlyle 

on  3 951 

Iris  Olkyrn  See  Milligan. 

Irish,  A Plea  for  the 

Study  of  O’Brien  ...  7 2614 

4 Antiquities,  Hand 

book  of*  Wake  man 

and  Cooke.  9 3482 

As  a Spoken  Lan- 
guage   Hyde  4 1603 

Astronomy  Halpine  ..  4*1540 

4 Bar,  The’ O’Flanagan.  7 2723 

2728 

Bear,  An 7 2794 

Borough  Franchise 

Bill,  The  6 2176 

— — Bulls  Examined , 

Originality  of.  . Edgeworth.  3 1055 

4 Celts.  Legendary 

Fictions  of  the  ’.Kennedy  . . 5 1796 

1799,  1801,  1803 

Chiefs,  The  Duffy  3 959 

Church,  The  McCarthy..  G 2148 

Confederation,  The G 2419 

contingent  of 

Louis  XV.,  The 7 2815 

Cry,  The Wilson  ...  9 3617 

Doomsday  Book 7 2705 

Dress  of  the  An- 
cient   Walker  ...  9 3493 

Ecclesiastical  Re- 
mains, Ancient.. Petrie  ....  8 2880 
Emigrant  in  Amer- 
ica, Song  of 

the  Fitzsimon.  . 3 1206 

Lament  of  the.  Dufferin  . 3 933 

Exile , The  MacDer- 

mott  ...  6 2189 

•  Fairy  and  Polk 

Tales  Welsh  ...  3 xvii 

‘ Tales’  Leamy  ....  5 1899 

— — Famine,  A Scene 

in  the Higgins  ..  4 1573 

Farmer  in  Contem- 

plation,  The 

(color  plate)  1 xvi 

' Felon,  The’ Lalor  ....  3 1855 

■ Fisheries  Bill,  The G 2176 

*  Folk  Tales’  ....Larminie  . 5 1866 

See  Irish  Fairy 

Tales. 

Gentry  and  their 

Retainers  , .Barrington.  1 138 
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Irish  Grandmother,  The.STREET  Bal- 
lad   S 3288 

4 History,  An  Out- 
line of’  McCarthy..  G 2174 

2179 

4 Eighty-  Five 

Years  of  ’ ...  .Daunt  3 811 

— Lectures  on 

Manu  script 

Materials  of.. O’Curry  ..  7 2670 
House  of  Com- 
mons, October, 

1783  4 1400 

4 Ideas’  O’Brien  ...  7 2617 

4 Idylls’  Barlow  ...  1 98 

4 in  America,  The  ’.Maguire  . . 6 2321 

in  America,  The. . O’Brien  ...  7 2617 

in  the  War,  The.  . Maguire  ..  G 2321 

Intellect,  The  ....  Giles  ....  4 1280 


Land  Bill  of  1876 6 2177 

Language  of  the 

Ancient  Ware  9 3544 

prohibited 9 ix 

Life,  The  Sunniness 

of  8 vii 

Literature,  Charac- 
teristics of  2 xviil 

wTrongly  classed 

as  English 2 xvili 

Continuity  of 2 xviii 

England’s  i n - 

debtedness  to 2 xviii 

Individuality  of 2 xviii 

National  spirit 

in  2 xviii 

Racial  flavor  of 2 xviii 


(special  article). McCarthy.  I vii 

Love  Song,  An  ...Furlong  ..  4 1242 

Lullaby  Graves  ...  4 1411 

Manuscripts.  (See 

Ancient  Irish 
Manuscripts.) 

4 Melodies,’  Moore’s 6 2337 

4 Ministrelsy,  Hard- 

iman’s  4 1251 

4 Misdeeds,  English 

Misrule  and  ’ . . . De  Verb  . . 3 854 

— Mistake,  An  Read  S 2918 

Molly  O Fahy  3 1133 

Molly  O Street  Bal- 
lad   8 3288 

Municipal  Fran- 
chise Bill,  The. G 2176 

Privileges  Bill 6 2176 

Music  Petrie  ....  1 401 

8 2885 


Musical  Genius, 

An  O’Donoghue  7 2690 

Novels  Egan  5 vii 

Parliament,  Inde- 
pendence of 9 x 

— Speech  in  3 1212,  1217 

Patriot,  The  Ambi- 
tion of  the Phillips  ..  8 2892 

■ Peasant  to  his 

Mistress,  The.  Moore  ....  7 2536 

— Justin  McCarthy 

on  Moore’s  6 2148 

— People  and  the 

Irish  Land, 

The’  Butt  2 427 

— not  represented 

by  the  Irish 

Parliament  6 2162 

— Prose  ’ 19  3959 

question  an  Ameri- 
can question 9 3329 
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Irish  railways,  The  bill 

for  purchase  of 6 2176 

•  Rapparees,  The... Duffy  ....  3 957 

•  Reaper’s  Harvest 

Hymn,  The  ....Keegan  ...  5 1765 

Registration  of 

Voters  Bill,  The G 2176 

Rights,  Declara- 
tion of  Grattan  ..  4 1387 

•  Romanists  and  Rit- 

ualists, Disraeli 
alleges  conspir- 
acy between  6 2158 

scholars  in  Europe 9 3395 

School  of  Oratory, 

The Taylor  ...  7 vii 

4 Sketch  Book,’ 

Thackeray’s 

(quoted)  3 xxi 

■» Spinning  Wheel, 

The Graves  ...  4 1410 

“ State  Church, 

Gladstone  on 6 2156 

Surnames  of  the 

Ancient  Ware  9 3546 

Idolatry  of  the  . . O’Flaherty.  7 2718 

The  Origin  of  the.  Ware  4 3547 

Thing  in  Prose,  Aw. Keeling  ..  5 1771 

-  in  Rhyme,  An ..  Keeling  ..  5 1772 

•  Wit  and  Humor.  ..O’Donq- 

Ghue  ...  6 vii 

Wits  and  Wor- 
thies’   Fitzpatrick  3 1199 

‘ Literature/  Ob- 
jects of,  defined l xiv 

See  N.  B.  at  end  of  Ireland,  ante. 

Irish-Australians  7 2618 

Irishman,  The Orr  ......  7 2839 

Irishman’s  Farewell  to 

his  Country Street  Bal- 
lad   8 3287 

Irishmen  as  Rulers,  On .. Dufferin  . 3 938 

4 in  Foreign  Ser- 
vice, Eminent ’..  Onahan  ...  7 2814 

Irreverent  Milton  ! bold 

I deem Mullaney  . 7 2561 

Irony.  See  Humor. 

■ of  Dean  Swift 6 xii 

Irwin,  Thomas  Caul- 
field   5 1668 

Is  he  then  gone? Brooke  ...  1 288 

it  thus  : O Shame. . Savage  ....  8 3024 

thy  will  that  1 

should  wax 

and  wane  . . . .Wilde  ....  9 3592 

there  one  desires 

to  hear Larminie  . 5 1875 

Island  Fisherman,  An.  . Tynan- 

Hinkson.  9 3458 

«■ of  Atlantis,  The.  ..Croly  ....  2 749 

•  of  Saints  and 

Scholars 9 viii 

- Ireland  the 1 xvii ; 2 vii 

Islandbridge  7 2694 

3 Isle  in  the  Water,  An  \Tynan- 

Hinkson.  9 3444 

of  the  Blest,  The.  .Griffin  ...  4 1510 

It  is  far  and  it  is  far.  .Milligan  . 6 2438 
not  beauty  I de- 
mand   Darley  ...  2 807 

not  travel  makes 

the  man  ....Flecknoe  . 3 1209 

was  long  past  the 

noon  Savage-Arm- 

strong  ..  8 3028 

*> on  the  Mount 

Cithseron  ..... Wilkins  ..  9 3604 
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It  was  the  fairy  of  the 

place  Russell  . . 8 3002 

very  early  in  the 

spring Street  Bal- 
lad ....  8 3278 

Italian  Gesticulation.  . .Wiseman  . 9 3627 

Italy  described  in  Gold- 
smith’s The  Travel- 
ler   4 1359 

It’s  a lonely  road 

through  bog-land  . . . Russell  . . 8 2997 

‘ To  mix-without- 

fault  ’ (Irish 

Rann)  Hyde  10  3835 

Its  edges  foamed  with 

amethyst  Russell  ..  8 3004 

Ivara  2 439 

Ivor , Lament  for  King . Stokes  ...  8 3260 


J. 

J.  J.  W See  John  Walsh. 

J.  W ...See  John  Walsh. 

J.  K.  L .See Doyle. 

‘Jack  Hinton’  Lever.  5 1952,  1964 

Jackets,  Women’s  9 3495 

Jackson,  Andrew,  of  the 

Ship  Castledown  G 2114 

Jacob  Omnium See  Higgins. 

Jacobinism  2 443 

Jacobite  cause,  The 9 3445 

Jacob’s  Stone  (half-tone 

engraving)  O’Flaherty.  7 2717 

‘ Jail  Journal,  John 
Mitchel’s  ’ Mitchel  . . 6 


James  II.,  Curran  on.  . . 

and  Ireland 

Memoirs  of  (cited). 

Sarsfield’s  loyalty 

to  7 

Jameson,  Mrs 5 

Jamie  Freel  and  the 

Young  Lady  MacLintock  6 

Jane:  A Sketch  from 

Dublin  Life  ....  Costello  . . 2 

Grey,  Execution  of 

Lady 3 


780, 
. 9 
. 9 


Janus  Russell  . 

J a p h e t , Ireland  de- 
scended from  

Jarvey  (comic  paper) 

Jaunting-car  (half-tone 

engraving)  

Jephson’s  anecdote  of 

Faulkner  

Jeffers,  Lady  

Jefferson,  j.,  as  Bob 

Acres  (portrait)  

Jenny  from  Ballinasloe.  Street  Bal 

LAD  

Jeremy  Diddler  (char- 
acter in  4 Raising  the 

Wind  ’)  

Jerrold,  B.,  on  4 Father 

Prout  ’ 

4 Jessamy  Bride.  The  ’ ..Moore  . . . . 

(Mary  Horneck) 

Jessop,  George  H 


8 


2444 

2454 

789 

ix 
3324 

2817 

1678 

2242 

1640 

851 

3000 

3548 

x 


2 788 


1262 

2440 


8 3088 
8 3285 

5 1805 


. 6 2336 
. 7 2468 
. 4 1301 
. 5 1688 

4 Jesukin  ’ Sigerson  ..  8 3141 

Jim  Walsh’s  Tin  Box.. Macintosh.  3 2233 

Jocelyn,  Robert  7 2724 

John  O’Dicyer  of  the 

Olen  Furlong  ..  4 1247 

of  the  Two  Sheep.  Hyde  4 1631 

Johneen  Skrine  ....  8 3154 
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Ye 


Street  Bal- 


JonNSON,  Lionel 

and  the  Rhy- 
mers’ Club  . . . 

on  W.  Ailing- 

ham’s  verse  . . 

on  J.  C.  Man- 

gan 

W.  B.  Yeats  on . . 


LAD 


G 


3230 

1693 

1693 

11 

2351 

xiii 

2241 

369 

849 

xvii 

2981 

407 


Dr.  S.,  and  Mack- 

lin  6 

on  E.  Burke 1 

on  Sir  John  Den- 
ham   3 

on  Ireland’s 

learning  1 

on  the  Earl  of 

Roscommon  8 

on  ‘ The  Tem- 
pest ’ 2 

See  A Goodly  Com - 

pany  and  The 
Haunch  of  Yent- 
son. 

Johnson’s  Dictionary 7 2479 

Johnston,  Anna.  See  Macmanus. 

Charles  5 

Johnstone.,  Charles 5 

Jonathan  Freke 

Slingsby See  Waller. 

Jones.  Mr.  Bence,  Boy- 
cotting of 7 

Jordan,  Mrs 5 

Jordan’s  Banks 7 

Josephus  on  the  dis^ 

persal  after  Babel  9 3548 

Journal  of  a Lady  of 

Fashion  Blessi ng- 

ton  1 


1702 

1709 


2613 

1920 

2517 


193 

3378 

408 


' to  Stella,  The ’.Swift  ....  9 

Journey  in  Disguise,  A. Burton  ...  2 
Journeys  End  in  Lovers 

Meeting Kickham  . 5 1815 

‘ Jove’s  Poet.’ See  Moore. 

Joy ! Joy ! the  day  is 

come  at  last Duffy  ....  3 954 

Joyce,  Patrick  Wes- 
ton (portrait) 5 1713,  1730 

Robert  Dwyer 5 1741 

Judge’s  Bill,  The  4 1395 

July  the  first  of  a 

morning  clear Street  Bal- 
lad   8 3271 

Junius,  the  Letters  of 3 1226 

Jupiter’s  moons  1 38 

Just  after  the  war,  in 

the  year  Le  Fanu  . . 5 1937 

Justice  for  Ireland  ....O’Connell.  7 2641 


K. 

Kalavala  9 3654 

Kant  on  materialism 9 3464 

Kate  Kearney Morgan  ...  7 2555 

of  Arraglen  Lane  5 1863 

of  Garnavilla  ....Lysaght  ..  6 2108 

Katey’s  Letter  Dufferin  . 3 935 

Kathaleen  Ni  Houlihan 6 2268 

• Ny-H  o ul  ah  e n . 

From  the  Irish.  . Mangan  . . 6 2380 
1 Kathleen  Mavourneen’ 

(half-tone  en- 
graving)   Crawford  . 2 658 

ofMore  .Reynolds  , 8 2939 
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Kauffmann,  Angelica, 

The  Art  of 7 2473 

Kavanagh,  Rose 5 1752 

Kearsage,  The Roche  . . . 8 2964 

Keary,  Annie 5 1755 

Keating,  Geoffrey  (bi- 
ography)   s. 10  4012 

P.  S.  Dineen  on 10  3959 

Keating’s  cave  in  Aher- 

low  Glen  7 2615 

Keats,  Celtic  influence 

on  9 3655 

Keegan,  John  5 1762 

Keeling,  Elsa  D’Es- 

terre  5 1769 

Keenan,  Sir  Patrick 4 1605 

Keening  and  Wake. ...  Wood-Mar- 
tin   9 3640 

of  the  Three  Marys 

(folk  song)  ....  Hyde  10  3789 

Keightley,  Samuel 

Robert  5 1774 

M.  F.  Egan  on 5 xiii 

Kelkar,  Son  of  Uther 7 2759 

Kells  5 1738 

Book  of 5 1737  ; 7 2671 

(color  plate)  9 Front 

Crosses  at  9 3485 

Kelly,  Eva  Mary. . .See  O’Doherty. 

Hugh  5 1781 

D.  J.  O’Dono- 


ghue  on  wit  of 6 

Goldsmith  on 4 

Margaret  9 

the  Fenian  leader, 

Rescue  of 7 

Kelvin,  Lord  (Sir  Wil- 
liam Thompson)  5 

Kenealy,  Dr.,  D.  J. 

O’Donoghue  • on 

wit  of  * . . 6 

William 5 

Kenmare,  Rinucini’s 

journey  from  .. 1 

Kennedy,  Patrick  5 

Kennedys,  The 3 

Kenney,  James  5 

D.  J.  O’Donoghue 

on  wit  of 6 

Kensington  and  Rane- 

lagh  Gardens 1 

Keogh,  Anecdotes  of ..  .Fitzpatrick  3 

Jemmy  1 

Kernahan,  Coulson 

(portrait)  5 

Kerry  “ a fit  cradle  for 

O’Connell  ” 4 

Ancient  families 

of 4 

Dance,  The Molloy  ...  6 

‘ In  the  Kingdom 

of’  Croker  ...  2 

Number  of  Irish 

words  used  in «...  4 

The  Knight  of - - - 4 

Kerry’s  pride  and  Mun- 
ster’s glory  8 

Key-Shield  of  the  Mass..... 10 

Kickham,  Charles  Jo- 
seph   5 


xiii 

1381 

3503 

2607 

1783 


xiv 

1788 

32 

1789 
941 

1805 

xiii 

165 

1199 

145 

1809 

1588 

1590 

2457 

660 

1607 

1590 

3066 

3965 

1855 


and  the  ‘ Irish  Peo- 
ple’   O’Leary  ...  7 

as  a humorist 6 

D.  J.  O’Donoghue 

on  ••  • , f 

M.  F.  Egan  on 5 vii, 


2798 

xv 

xvil 

xvl 
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Kickham,W.  B.  Yeats  on 3 xi 

Kieran,  St.,  and  Clon- 

macnoise  9 3484 

Kilbride,  Carlow  to  3 1182 

Kilcoe,  The  Glens  of 4 1255 

Kilcrea  1 353 

Kilcullen  5 1894,  1898 

Kildare,  Bishop  of 4 1G00 

Brigit  at 8 3253 

• landlord,  A 4 1574 

The  House  of 7 2741 

Pooka,  The  Kennedy  ..  5 1796 

The  Curragh  of 5 1802 

Kilkee  5 1740 

Kilduff  2 647 

‘ Kilhwch  and  Olwen  ’ 4 1598 

Kilkenny  Exile’s  Christ- 
mas Song,  The. . Kenealy  ..  5 1788 

Man,  The See  Campion. 

Statute  of 9 3391 

The  ‘holy  well’ 

near  5 1766 

Kill,  BhSlate 4 1623 

Killaan  2 689 

Killala  4 1575 

The  Bishops  of 6 2232 

The  French  at 9 3697 

The  Scene  of 

Cathleen  ni  Hool- 

ihan  10  xxl 

Killaloe  . 6 2377 

Killarney.  See  Dermot 
Astore. 

Colleen  Bawn  Rock 

(half-tone  en- 
graving)   4 1494 

Echo  at  the  lake 

of  3 1056 

The  beauty  of 5 1876 

The  Falls  of  (half- 
tone engraving) 5 1876 

The  Lake  of.  See 

Rent-day. 

The  Lakes  of  (color 

plate)  4 Front 

Oisin  at  5 1714 

Mountain  Cottage 

in  (half-tone  en- 
graving)   4 1484 

rrrrrr. O’Connell  at 7 2652 

Killenaule  affair,  The 7 2798 

Killibegs  5 1575 

Killilee 0 2354 

Killiney  « 2132 

Bay  4 1424 

Hill  7 2651 

Kilmartin  See  John  Walsh. 

Kilrush  5 1958 

Kiltown  Abbey « 2250 

Kilwarden,  Lord 2 797 

Kilworth  2 681 

■ Mountains,  The 7 2730 

Kimbay  Maefiontann 7 2757 

King  Ailill’s  Death  . . . Stokes  ...  8 3261 

Bagenal Daunt  ....  3 817 

Charles  he  is  King 

James’s  son . . . . Callanan  . 2 442 

John  and  the 

Mayor Downey  ...  3 1900 

— — of  Denmark’s  Ride , 

The Norton  ...  7 2587 

England  p r o - 

claimed  King 

of  Ireland 9 3390 

— — Ireland’s  Son, 

The  (see  also 

vhc  Red  JDmc/c)Ciiesson  . . 2 590 


King 


VOL. 

of  Prussia,  The, 
and  feudal  land 

tenure  7 

the  Black  Des- 
ert, The.  From 
fairy  and  folk 

lore Hyde 

the  Cats,  Sean- 

chan  the  Bard 

and  the Wilde 

O’Toole  and  St. 

Kevin  Lover  ....  5 

Richard  Ashe  5 

'William  Eccles  ...  3 

Kingly  Power,  The 2 

Kingstown  7 

Kin  kora.  From  the  Irish 

of  Mac-Liag Mangan  ...  6 

Kinnegad  5 

Kinsale  Fisherman,  A 5 

The  battle  of 7 

The  landing  of  the 

Spaniards  at 7 

Kin vara  3 

Kinvarra  (Kenn-Mara) 3 


PAGE 
7 2866 

10  3713 


9 3566 

5 2046 
5 1833 
3 967 
2 780 
7 2651 


Kirwan,  Walter  Blake. 

as  an  Orator 

Eloquence  of  

Grattan’s  tribute 

to  

not  a plagiarist 

Mount  

Kish  of  Brogues , A.  . . .Boyle  . . 

Kitty  Neal Waller  . 

of  Coleraine Shanly  . 

Knife-Grinder,  Friend 

of  Humanity  and  the. Canning 
Knight  of  the  Sheep. . .Griffin  . 

1 — Tricks,  The.  . . . Hyde  . . . 

Knighting  of  Cuchulain. O’Grady  . 

Knights  of  Tara 

Knock-na-Fian  

‘ Knocknagow  ’ Kickham 

Knockthu,  The  Hill  of 

Knowles,  James  Sher- 
idan (portrait)  

Kylemore  

Knowledge,  Injury  of 


. 1 
. 6 
. 1 
. 9 
. 8 

. 2 
. 4 
10 
. 7 
. 1 


2377 

1961 

2009 

2744 

2740 

1134 

1729 

1842 

1202 

127 

xvil 

128 
2413 

264 

3500 

3032 

467 

1466 

3751 

2756 

146 

2754 

1815 

1255 

1846 

2391 

882 


L. 


L.  N.  F See  Mrs.  Fitzsimon. 

La  Cruche  and  Kitty  of 

Coleraine  8 3032 

La  Hogue,  Sea  fight  off 7 2823 

La  Touche,  the  Banker 6 2106 

Ladies,  Advice  to  the.  .Goldsmith.  4 1322 

Irish,  Dress  of  9 3497 

Lady  Gay  Spanker 
(character  in 
* London  Assur- 
ance ) 1 252 

Jane  Grey De  Verb  . . 3 851 

of  Fashion,  Jour- 


ton  1 193 

Teazle,  Ada  Rehan 

as 8 3105 

Laeg,  Son  of  Riangabra 4 1433 

Laegaire,  King,  and  St. 

Patrick.  (See  also 

Laogar,  or  Laoghaire) 4 1601 

Laeghaire  (Leary)  4 1616 

Laffan,  May.  See  Mrs.  Hartley. 

Lafifans,  The  3 941 

La  Gioconda  (half-tone 

engraving)  3 877 
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Laigaire  4 1443 

Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree, 

The Yeats  9 3707 

of  the  Dismal 

Swamp,  The  ...Moore  ....  7 2539 
Lakes  of  Killaraey 

(color  plate)  4 Front 

or  loughs  of  Ul- 
ster, The  6 2275 

♦ Lalla  Ilookh  ’ Moore  7 2509 

•  Father  Prout  on 6 2342 

Meagher  on  G 2421 

Lalor,  James  Fintan 5 1855 


Lambert,  Nannie  . . . SeeMRS.  Power 
O’Donoghue. 

Lambert,  Old  Lady 
(character  in  ‘Mr. 

Mawworn  ’)  1 182 

Lament.  From  the  Irish 

of  Owen  Ward..MANGAN  ..  6 2352 

A.  From  the  Irish  Curran  ...  2 768 

Claragh’s.  From 

the  Irish  D’Alton  ..  2 803 

for  Ireland , A Sor- 
rowful   Gregory  ...  4 1459 

for  King  Ivor Stokes  ...  8 3260 

• O Dalcassians  ! the 

Eagle  Hogan  4 1591 

of  Maev  Leith- 

Dherg ,The.  From 

the  Irish Rolleston.  8 2975 

of  O’Gnive,  The. 

From  the  Irish.  .Callanan  . 2 443 
of  the  Irish  Emi- 
grant   Dufferin  . 3 933 

of  the  Irish 

Maiden,  The  . . . Lane  5 1865 

of  the  Mangaire 

Sugach.  From 

the  Irish  Walsh  ...  9 3508 

over  the  Ruins  of 

the  Abbey  of 

Timoleague  ....Ferguson  . 3 1177 
Lamentation  of  Hugh 

Reynolds,  The Street  Bal- 
lad   8 3292 

Lancashire  cotton  mills 1 37 

Land  Act,  Irish  2 426 

of  1870,  The d 2178 ; 9 xi 

The  motion  of 

1875  for  in- 
quiry into  the 

workings  of  the 6 2176 

Agents.  See  Cas- 
tle Rackrent  and 
T h e Qombeen 
Man. 

Bill  of  1876,  the 


Irish  6 2177 

Fairies  described 3 xviii 

improvement  in 

Ireland 9 3365 

Individual  owner- 
ship of 7 2866 

League,  The  Irish 

National  9 xi 


* of  St.  Lawrence, 

From  the’  ....Egan  3 1080 

ownership 5 1855 

purchase  scheme, 

Gladstone's  9 xi 

— — question.  The.  See 
An  Eviction. 

■— > - — Parnell  on  the 6 2178 
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Languish,  Lydia  (char- 
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Lanigan’s  Ball  8 

Laogar,  King 7 

Laogar’s  daughters,  con- 
verted by  St.  Patrick 7 2720 

Laoghaire’s  Daughters, 

Conversion  of  King 
(fairy  and  folk  tale). Anonymous.  3 

Laoi  na  mnft  m6ire  4 

Lapful  of  Nuts,  The.  . .Ferguson  . 3 
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7 2608  ; 9 3339 

Larks  Tynan- 

Hinkson.  9 3457 

Larminie,  William  5 1866 

Larry  H’Hale Lever  ....  5 2001 

Last  Desire,  The Rolleston.  8 2973 

Oleeman,  The  . . .Yeats  ....  9 3683 

Music,  The Johnson  ...  5 1700 

Rose  of  Summer, 

The Moore  ....  7 2528 

Speech  of  Robert 

Emmet  Emmet  ...  3 1087 

‘ Latitudes,  Letters  from 

High  ’ Dufferin  . 3 942 

Latnamard  3 958 

Lauderdale,  Lord,  Sher- 
idan on  8 3123, 


Lavalla,  The  Lake  of 

Law. 

Penal  Laics,  The . . McCarthy.  . 6 

Nation’s  Right,  A.Molyneux  . 6 

Tried  by  his  Peers. O'Flanagan  7 

Lawless,  Emily  5 

M.  F.  Egan  on 5 

Lawrence’s  Gate,  Drog- 
heda (half-tone  en- 
graving)   

Lawrence’s,  Sir  T.,  por- 
trait of  Lady  Bless- 

ington  1 

Laws  of  coinage,  The 9 

Lay  of  Ossian  and  Pat- 
rick, A Gwtnn  ....  4 

of  the  Famine , A . Street  Bal- 
lad   8 

of  Gudrun,  The, 

and  Ireland 4 

Lazy  Beauty  and  her 

Aunts,  The  Kennedy  ...  5 

Le  Fanu,  Joseph  Sher- 
idan   5 

as  a comic 

writer  6 

on  landlordism 10 

W.  P 5 1937. 

Le  Fevre,  The  Story  of. Sterne  ...  8 

* Leabhar  Breac,’  The 7 2615, 

na-h-Uidhre  7 
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Leabhar  nah  XJidhre,The 
(Book  of  the  Dun 

Cow)  4 1600 

Leadbeater,  Mary 5 1886 

‘ Papers,  The’  ...Leadbeater.  5 1886 

Leamy,  Edmund 5 1899 

Leanan  Sidhe,  To  the. . Boyd  1 258 

Leanhaun  Shee,  The,  de- 
scribed   3 xx 

Lear,  The  august  sor- 
rowful   9 3660 

Learning  and  Art,  Irish 4 1599 

in  Ancient  Ireland 9 viii 

* Leaves  from  a Prison 

Diary’  Davitt.  3 832,  837 

Lebanon  7 2517 

‘ Lebor  Breac  ’ 8 3141 

Lecain,  The  Book  of 

(see  also  Lecan) . . .^ 7 2663 

Lecale  3 957 

Lecan,  The  Book  of 

(see  also  Lecain) 2 629 

Lecky,  William  E.  H 5 1912 

(portrait)  5 1916 

on  Flood 3 1212 

Home  Rule G 2175 

William  Smith 

O’Brien  7 2619 

O’Connell  7 2624 

‘ Lectures  and  Essays 

on  Irish  Subjects  ’..  Giles  ....  4 1280 


Lee,  The  (river)  .........  1 353':  2 718 

3 878  ; 6 2344 

Legend  of  Glendalough .Lover  ....  G 2046 

of  Stiffenbach,  TTieWiLLiAMS  . 9 3610 
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the  Irish  Celts  ’.Kennedy  . . 5 1796 
1799,  1801,  1803 

Heroes  8 2990 

Legends  9 3404 

ancient  Irish, 

Ethical  content  of 8 2973 

Legends  and  Myths. 

From  Fionnuala.  .Armstrong.  1 25 

To  the  Leandn 

Sidhe  Boyd  1 258 

Lord  of  Dunker- 

ron  Croker  ...  2 736 

Story  of  the  Little 

Bird  Croker  ...  2 734 

Gael  and  Credhe.  .Gregory  ..  4 1445 

Coming  of  Finn.  .Gregory  ..  4 1447 

Death  of  Cuchu- 

lain Gregory  ..  4 1431 

Only  Son  of  Aoife . Gregory  ..  4 1426 

Lay  of  Ossian  and 

Patrick  Gwynn  ...  4 1523 

Battle  of  Dunbolg.  Hyde  4 1622 

Story  of  Mac * 

Ddthd’s  Pig  and 

Hound  Hyde  4 1613 

C onnl  a of  the 

Golden  Hair  ...Joyce  ....  5 1731 

Exploits  of  Curoi. Joyce  ....  5 1749 

Fincen  the  Rover.  Joyce  ....  5 1743 

Naisi  Receives  his 

Sicord  Joyce  ....  5 1746 

Oisin  in  Tin?  onor/e  Joyce  ....  5 1714 

Enchantment  of 

Gcaroulh  I aria..  Kennedy  ..  f»  1801 
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Children  of  IAr. . . Tynan- 

IIinkson.  9 

Saint  Francis  and 

the  Wolf Tynan- 

IIinkson.  9 

The  Priest’s  Soul. Wilde  ....  9 

Old  Age  of  Queen 

Maeve  Yeats  9 

Wakeman  on  9 

* Legends  and  Stories  ’.Lover.  6 2055, 

‘ and  Traditions, 

Fairy  ’ Croker.  3 695, 

of  Ireland 9 

Ancient  Wilde  ....  9 

3558,  3561, 

Archbishop  Mc- 

Hale  on  6 

of  the  Fairies,  The 3 

of  the  Pyramids 9 

See  also  Folk  and 

Fairy  Tales. 

Leinster  3 956 ; 4 1249  ; 5 

Aldfrid  in G 

Fionn  MacCumhail 

in  G 

The  battle  of  Alm- 

hain  in 7 

The  Book  of 4 1600, 

5 1738, 

described  2 
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Lord,  Lord  Car- 


lisle’s story  of 1 234,  241 

Leix  3 859 


Leland  on  the  Catholic 

priests  in  war  time 

Lenane  

Lenihan’s  History  of 

Limerick  (cited)  

Lens,  Peter,  and  the 

‘Hell-fire  Club’  

Leo  See  Casey. 

Leonardo’s  “ M o n n a 

Lisa  ” Dowden  . . 

Lepers  healed  by  Brigit 

Leprecaun,  or  Fairy 

Shoemaker,  The.  Allingham. 

Description  of  the 

Leprachawn,  The  (see 
also  Leprechaun  or 

Leprehaun)  

Leprechaun,  The 

Leprehauns  

* Lesbia  hath  a beaming 

eye  ’ Moore  .... 

semper  hinc  et  indeMAHONY  . . 

Lest  it  may  more  quar- 
rels breed Swift  .... 

Let  Bacchus’s  Sons ...  Street  Bal- 
lad   


3 955 

1 243 

9 3326 

5 1916 


3 877 

8 3255 

1 20 
3 xix 


4 1287 
1 301 

4 1631 

G 2340 

7 2523 
G 2340 

9 3388 

8 3283 


schoolmasters  puz* 

zle  their  brain .,  Goldsmith  . 4 1349 

the  farmer  praise 

his  grounds  ....  Street  Bal- 
lad   8 3279 
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Letterbrick,  Famine  and 
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Tone  arrested  at 7 2605 

4 Letters  from  High 
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Lever,  Charles  James 
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M.  F.  Egan  on 5 vii,  xii 
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Liberty  in  England  ...Goldsmith.  4 1331 
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‘ Life'  and  Letters  of  F. 

W.  Robertson  ‘Brooke  ...  1 291 
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in  Death 7 2652 
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‘ of  Canning  ’ . . . . Bell  1 165 

‘ of  C.  S.  Parnell  ’.O’Brien  ...  7 2607 

2611 

‘ of  Owen  Roe 

O’Neill,  A’  ....Taylor  ....  9 3340 

The  Origin  of...,  Kelvin  ...  5 1784 

Liffey,  The  2 637  ; 5 1914 

Dublin  Castle  on 

the  3 887 

Lifford  6 2357 

Light  o’  the  World McCall  ...  6 2124 

Light.  Speed  of 1 38 

' Like  a fire  kindled  be- 
neath a lake’  (Irish 

rann)  Hyde  10  3833 

Like  a Stone  in  the 

Street  Graves  ...  4 1414 

‘ Lily  Lass  ’ MacCarthy.  6 2180 

Limerick  1 58 

Bridge  and  Castle 

(half-tone  en- 
graving)   5 1742 

The  defense  of.., 9 ix 

electors,  Harry 

Deane  Grady  and 7 2728,  2732 

Irish  titles  in 4 1590 

Lenihan’s  history 

of  (cited)  9 3326 

The  Mayor  of 8 xvii 

= - method  of  lighting 

streets  in  1719 5 1916 
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destroys  sup- 
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Surrender  of 
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The  Blacksmith  of  Joyce  . . . . 
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(half-tone  en- 
graving)   

Lincoln’s  Proclamation 

of  Emancipation 

Lindsay,  Lord,  on  the 
building  of  the  Pyra- 
mids 


2820 

957 
1741 

958 
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3 957 

5 1665 


Linen  Manufacture,  The 9 


3533 

3423 

1916 

1424 
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Trade  in  Dublin 

Lines  Greene  . . . 

by  Robert  Emmet 

from  the  Centenary 

Ode  to  the  Mem- 
ory of  Moore  . . . MacCarthy. 

Written  to  Music.  Wolfe  .... 

4 Lion  of  the  Fold  of 

Juda,  The  ’ See  M’Hale. 

Liquor  of  Life  D’Alton  . . 

Lir  

The  Children  of.  . Tynan- 

Hinkson.  9 3460 

Lisheen  Races,  Second- 

Hand  Somerville 

and  Ross.  8 

Llsmore  2 

The  Book  of 7 2766;  8 


2131 

3634 


805 

2990 


3166 

681 

3246 

2354 

2465 

2884 


Lissadill  6 

Litany  Monsell  . . 7 

of  St.  Aengus 8 

Literary  Appreciations. 

Humor  of  Shakes- 
peare   Dowden  ...  3 870 

Shakespeare’s  Por- 
traiture of  tvo- 

man  Dowden  ...  3 875 

Speech  on  Robert 

Burns  Ferguson  . 3 1170 

Country  Folk  ....  Johnson  . . 5 1694 

Macaulay  and  Ba- 
con   Mitchel  ..  G 2444 

Emerson  and  Neiv> 

man  Mullaney  . 7 2556 

Shakespeare  Wiseman  . 9 3628 

4 Literary  History  of 

Ireland,  A ’ ....Hyde  4 1603 

1610,  1613,  1618 

impulse  of  The 

Nation  9 xi 

Qualities  of  the 

Saga  Hull  4 1597 

Revival,  Modern 10  3711 

The,  Lady  Greg- 
ory on  1 xvii 

Society  of  New 

York,  The  Irish 10  xxvi 

Theater,  The  Irish 10  xiii 

Literature. 

Preternatural  in 

Fiction  Burton  ...  1 404 

England  in  Shake- 
speare’s Youth. . Dowden  ...  3 869 

Interpretation  of 

Literature  Dowden  ...  3 866 

Literary  Qualities  M 

of  the  Saga Hull  4 1597 

Irish  as  a Spoken  ___ 

Language  ......  Hyde  4 1603 
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Literature. 

What  is  the  Rem- 
nantf Magee  .... 

Plea  for  the  Study 

of  Irish  O’Brien  ..  . 

Old  Books  of 

Erinn  O’ Curry  ... 

Gaelic  Movement. Plunkett  . 

On  the  ‘ Colloquy 

of  the  Ancients/ROLLESTON. 
Life,  Art  and  Na- 
ture   Wilde  .... 

Celtic  Element  in 

Literature  Yeats  

and  History 

and  Life  

of  the  Modern 

Irish  Language.. Hyde  

The  antiquity  of 

Irish  

Irish,  from  first  to 

last 

Irish,  of  many 

blends 

The  Celtic  Ele- 
ment in  Yeats 

Effect  of  National 

movement  on  

Effect  of  Repeal 

movement  on  

Effect  of  Union  on 

Ireland’s  Influence 

on  European  ...Sigerson  .. 
Interpretation  of.  . Dowden  ... 

*  The  Story  of 

Early  Gaelic  ’ . . . Hyde  

Value  of  ancient 

Irish 

Young  Ireland 

party  and  

Litigation,  Love  of 

Little  Black  Rose,  T7ie.DE  Verb  .. 

*  Black  Rose,  The  ’ 

Britons  Caffyn  . . . 

' child,  I call  tTtee.'HYDE  

cowboy  what  have 

you  heard  Allingham. 

Dominick  Edgeworth. 

Mary  Cassidy  ....  Fahy  

Woman  in  Red,  A.Debny  . . . . 

Lives  of  Irish  saints 

‘ of  the  Mothers  of 

the  Irish  Saints  ’ 

1 of  the  Sheridans, 

The  ’ Fitzgerald. 

Llandaff,  Lord,  duel 

with  Lord  Clonmell 

Loan  of  a Congregation. Maxwell  . . 

Local  Government  Act 

Self-Government  v. 

Home  Rule  

Loch  Finn 

Glynn,  Folk  tale  of 

Tna  O’Brien  ... 

Lena,  Outlaw  of.. Callanan  .. 

Lein 

Mask  

Quinlan  

Swilly  

(see  also  Lough). 

Lochan  

Lochinvar,  An  Irish 

Locke,  John 

Locker-Lampson,  F 

Logic  in  Irish  literature 

Loma  


, 6 2292 
7 2614 

7 2670 

8 2908 

8 2968 

9 3578 
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9 vii 
9 3579 

10  3711 

3 xvii 
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4 x 
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4 vii 
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4 1622 
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1 xiii 
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3 858 
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7 2672 

1 32 
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G 2411 
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3 833 

6 2271 

4 1642 

7 2602 
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4 1448 
4 1625 

4 1595 
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5 1725 
5 1945 
5 2003 
5 1809 

2 xiii 

3 861 
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Lombards,  Irish  version 

of  the  history  of  the 7 2672 

‘London  Assurance ’...  Boucicault.  1 252 

View  of Denham  ..  3 850 

Londonderry  7 2867 

(half-tone  engrav- 
ing)   1 7 

Lone  and  weary  as  I 

wandered  Ferguson  ..  3 1177 

is  my  waiting  hereTODHUNTER.  9 3408 

Lake,  half  lost 

amidst  Greene  ...  4 1423 

Lonely  from  my  home  I 

come Mangan  ...  6 2371 

Long  Deserted  Mulvany  ..  7 2562 

Dying,  The De  Verb  ..  3 863 

Long  ago  beyond 

the  misty M’Gee  ....  6 2223 

Reddy  1 • 145 

Spoon,  The Kennedy  ..  5 1803 

they  pine  in  dreary 

woe  Mangan  ...  6 2380 

this  night,  the 

clouds  delay  ...Sigerson...  8 3139 

Longford  7 2668 

Longing  Todhunter.  9 3408 

Looe  4 1519 

Lookin’  Back Skrine  ...  8 3155 

Seaward  Ferguson..  3 1185 

Looting  9 3636 

Loquacious  Barter,  T/icGriffin  ...  4 1503 
Lord  Beaconsfield  . . . .O’Connor  ..  7 2660 
Lord  Edward.  See  Fitz- 
gerald. 

Lieutenant’s  Ad- 
venture, The  . . . Bodkin  ...  1 232 

Verulam  and  the 

Echo 3 1056 

of  Dunkerron,  The  Choker  ...  2 736 

Lome,  Lord 3 939 

Lost  Saint,  The Hyde  4 1650 

Tribune , The  ....  Sigerson  . . 8 3133 

Louane  1 114 

Loud  roared  the  dreads 

ful  thunder Cherry  ...  2 586 

Lough,  Bray Kavanagh  ..  5 1753 

Bray  O’Grady  ...  7 2760 

Columb  4 1522 

Dan  (half  tone  en- 
graving)   4 1424 

Dergh  7 2552 

Drummond  4 1522 

Erne  2 639 

4 1255  ; G 2276 

Foyle . G 2277 

Ine 4 1255 

Lein  (Killarney) 5 1714 

na  Mrack  4 1521,  1522 

Neagh  3 1180;  5 1753 

Healing  and  pet- 
rifying powers 

of  G 2277,  2280 

Outer  O 2277 

Sheelin  6 2277 

Swilly  (half-tone 

engraving)  2 633 

4 1518  ; 6 2427 

one  of  the  lead- 
ing lakes  of 

Ulster 6 2277 

See  also  Loch. 

Loughlle  3 1136 

Loughleagh  (Lake  of 

Healing)  Anonymous.  3 1142 

Louis  XV.  and  his  Irish 

contingent 7 2815 
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Louis  Philippe;  few  exe- 
cutions under 

his  rule  2 679 

■  See  The  French 

Revolution. 

Louise,  Princess 3 940 

Louth  G 2275 

Louvain,  Lynch’s  cell  in 7 2615 

Collection,  The  7 2673 

*  Franciscan  College 

of,  Collection  of 

Irish  MSS.  in  the 7 2673 

Love  Ballad.  From  the 

Irish  Mangan  ...  6 2371 

4 in  a Village ’..  .Bickerstaff.1  185 

■  is  the  soul  of  a 

neat  Irishman ® 2193 

4 not ’ Norton  ...  7 2589 

4 of  Dubhlaclia  for 

Mongan,  The  ’ 4 1608 

Fair  Play,  Irish 3 857 

4 Freaks,  The  ’. . Goldsmith  . 4 1334 

Nature  in  Irish 

sagas  2 xv 

Quack  Medi- 
cines, The  ...Goldsmith.  4 1343 

•  Songs  of  Connacht. Hyde  10  3735 

3749,  3763,  3777,  3789 

The  Contagion  of. Cobbe  ....  2 605 

The  Pity  of Yeats  ....  9 3704 

will  you  come  with 


me  McCall  ...  G 2124 

Lovely  Mary  Donnelly.  Allingham.  1 12 

‘ Mary  of  the  Shan- 
non Side’  8 3270 

Love-making  in  JreZaruOlAcDoNAGH  6 2193 

in  Paddy-Land  . . .Keeling  ...  5 1772 

Lover  and  Birds,  The.  . Allingham.  1 15 


Lover,  Samuel  (por- 
trait)   5 2006 

as  a comic  love 

poet  6 x 

as  a humorist  6 viii 

the  Irish  arch-hu- 
morist   6 xiv 

M.  F.  Egan  on 5 vli,  xii 

on  ‘Bumpers, 

Squire  Jones  ’ 3 841 

• Father  Prout’s 

addition  to 
The  Groves  of 

Blarney  6 2441 

— W.  H.  Maxwell 6 2400 

Love’s  Despair.  From 
the  Irish  of  Diar- 

mad  O’Curnan  . . Sigerson.  . . 8 3137 

Young  Dream  . . . .Moore  ....  7 2521 

Low-Backed  Car,  The..  Lover 5 2079 

Loyalty,  Irish 1 348 

Lua’s  lake  3 864 

Luath  Luachar 2 629 

Lucan,  Lord,  at  Bala- 
klava  (see  also 
Patrick  Sars- 

field)  8 3009 

after  the  Treaty 

of  Limerick 3 957 

Patrick  Sarsfield, 


Earl  of Onahan  ...  7 2814 

Lucas’,  Mrs.  Seymour, 

Granny’s  Wonderful 
Chair  (half-tone  en- 
graving)   1 314 

* Luck  of  a Lowland 

Laddie,  The  ’ Crommelin.  2 751 
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Ludlow  on  the  massacre 

at  Drogheda  7 2568,  2573 

Ludlow’s  ‘Memoirs’ 7 2568 

Lugach  4 1525 

Lugaird  4 1434,  1443 

Luganure  5 2052 

Lugduff  5 2051 

Luggaia  1 25 

Lugh,  the  long-handed 2 xi 

Lugnaquilla 6 2121 

* Luke  Delmege  ’ Sheehan  . . 8 3044 

Lumpkins,  Tony  (char- 
acter in  ‘ She  Stoops 

to  Conquer’)  4 1348 

Lundy  Foot 2 800 

Luttrell,  Henry,  the 

Irish  traitor  7 2821 

D.  J.  O’Donoghue 

on  wit  of 6 xiv 

‘Lying,  the  Decay  of ’.Wilde  ....  9 3578 

Lynch,  Hannah 6 2088 

Law  on  Vinegar 

Hill  Banim  ....  1 76 

Lynch’s  cell  in  Louvain 7 2615 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  and 
S h e i 1 on  “ Irish 

aliens  ” 7 xxvil 

Lysaght,  Edward  7 2106 

D.  J.  O’Donoghue 

on  wit  of G xiv 

Lysaght’s  quips  beyond 

recall  G ix 

Lytton,  on  Gulliver 9 3343 

on  Swift 9 3343 
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Maam,  The  inn  at 1 233 

Mabh,  Mave  (Meve  and 
Meave  become  Mab  in 

Shakespeare)  4 ix 

Mabinogion,  The  9 3655 

Macaulay  and  Bacon. . .Mitchel  . . 6 2444 

J.  W.  Croker 2 675 

on  Burke 1 372 

Irish  soldiers  in 

French  army  7 2815 

‘ Junius  ’ 3 1227 

Macaulay’s  Lay  of  Ho- 
ratius  and  Ballad  of 

Nasehy,  Mitchel  on 6 2454 

Mac,  meaning  of  9 3546 

MacAleese,  D.  A G 2111 

McBurney,  William  B G 2113 

McCall,  Patrick  J G 2117 

version  of  Bryan 

O’Linn  by  S 3273 

McCann,  Michael  Jo- 
seph   G 2126 

MacCaethy,  Denis 

Florence  6 2128 

poem  to  O’Con- 
nell by  (cited) 6 2219 

Justin  6 2133 

(photogravure  por- 
trait)   1 Front 

Irish  Literature  by 1 vii 

on  G.  Griffin  4 1465 

Lecky  5 1912 

Sheil  8 3055 

Justin  Huntley 5 2174 

Florence  4 1590 

‘ More  ’ Sadlier  ...  8 3018 

MacCaura,  The  Clan  of 6 2128 

MacCein  2 804 

MacConglinne,  Gleeman 9 3684 
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MaCool,  Finn ; mac- 
Cumhail,  Finn.  See 
Finn  MacCumhail. 

MacCorse,  The  Tale  of 

MacDaire,  Teige  (bi- 
ography)   

From  a Poem  6j/Hyde 

MacDdtho’s  Pig  and 

Hound,  Story  of Hyde 

MacDermott,  Martin 

MacDonagh,  Michael 

(portrait)  

on  The  Sunniness 

of  Irish  Life 

MacDonnell,  Bishop,  of 

Killala  

John  ( biography ) 

(reference)  

MacEgan,  Nehemias, 
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Vellum  book  of 
MacFall,  Frances  E. 

(Sarah  Grand)  .... 

MacFirbis,  Ddald  (bi- 
ography)   

cited  by  Archbish- 
op McHale  . . . 

The  Genealogy  of. 

M’Gee,  Thomas  D’Arcy 
MacGillicuddy  of  the 
R.eek  s 

McGinley,  Mr.,  The 

plays  of  

MacGorman,  Finn  

MacGrath’s,  W.,  On  the 

Old  Sod  (color  plate) 

M’Guire,  Conor 

Macha,  The  Grey  of 

Monga-Rue  

the  Empress 

the  Red-Haired  

McHale,  Archbishop 

John  

Macintosh,  Sophie  

Mackenna’s  Dream  . . . .Street  Bal 
lad 

Popularity  of 

McKernie,  James  . . SeeMcBuRNEY. 

Macklin,  Charles  

Anecdotes  of 

the  first  consider- 
able reviver  of 

Shakespeare  5 

MacLean,  M.,  on  W. 

Stokes  as  a Celticist 7 

McLennan,  William,  M. 

F.  Egan  on  5 

Mac-Liag,  The  poems  of G 

MacLintock,  Letitia 6 

Maclise,  Meagher  on G 2420, 

MacLughaidh  2 

MacMahon,  Marshal  3 

Macmanus,  James  (Seu- 

MAS)  6 

M.  F.  Egan  on 5 xiii 

Mrs.  S e u m a s 

(Anna  John- 
ston)   G 

T.,  and  Young  Ire- 
land   9 

MacNessa,  Concobar  7 

Conor  2 

McNevin,  Thomas G 
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Macreddin  G 2125 

MacRoich,  Fergus  4 1600 

Macroom  1 354 

MacRoy,  Fergus,  Cap- 
tain of  Queen 

Meave’s  guards 7 2746 

Description  of  7 2750 

MacSweeney  of  Fauat 2 633 

MacSycophant,  Charles 
Egerton  (character  in 
* How  to  Get  on  in 

the  World’)  G 2237 

Madden,  Daniel  Owen 6 2281 

on  Grattan 4 1387 

Mary  A SeeMRS.  Sadlier. 

Richard  Robert 6 2286 

Maddyn  or  Madden, 

Daniel  Owen  6 2281 

4 Maelduin,  The  Voyage 

of  ’ 4 1601 

Mael-mic-Failbhe,  Tenth 

Abbot  of  Hy  7 2710 

Maev  Leith-Dherg , The 


Maeve.  See  Meve. 

of  Leinster,  The 

Half  Red  7 2748 

The  great  army  of 4 1432 

and  Cuchulain  4 f437 

Magee,  on  Irish  Hotels 8 xxi 

William  K.  (John 

Eglinton)  G 2292 

Magennis,  Miss  . . ..See Forrester..  3 1222 


Magh  Leana,  The  Bat- 

fin  ’ i 


Ol  ...  4 Z-UUri 

Magh  Lif6  4 1448 

Maginn,  William  (por- 
trait)   6 2300 

as  a parodist 6 xiv 

M.  F.  Egan  on 5 xv 

on  Conviviality 6 x 

spurious  Irish 

songs  G xii 

Maglone,  Barney. . .See  Wilson. 

Magog,  son  of  Japhet 9 3549 

Magratk,  Andrew  (bi- 
ography)   10  4015 

(reference)  La- 
ment of  the  Man- 

gaire  Sugach 9 3508 

Maguire,  Hugh  2 639 

John  Francis 6 2321 

J.  H.  McCarthy 

on  G 2154 

The  Bard  O’Hus- 

sey’s  Ode  to  f/ie.MANGAN  ...  G 2369 

Father  Tom  8 3275 

Mahaffy,  John  Pent- 

land  G 2328 

Mahon,  Brian’s  Lament 

for  King  Hogan  ....  4 1591 

Mahony,  Francis  Syl- 
vester [Father 

Prout]  (portrait) G 2336 

Maid  of  Cloghroe,  The. Street  Bal- 
lad   9 3299 

Maiden  City , The Tonna  9 3428 

Maill  4 1252 


Mailligh  Mo  Stoir  (Mol- 
ly Astore)  Ogle  7 2734 

Maine,  Son  of  Maeve 4 1443 

Mairgread  ni  Chealleadh'W alsh  ...  9 3503 
Major  Boh  Mahon’s  Hos- 
pitality   Lever 5 1964 

Make  thyself  Known, 

Sibyl Dowden  ...  3 877 
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Malaprop , Mrs.  (char- 
acter in  ‘ The  Ri- 
vals’)  Sheridan..  8 3078 

Malinmore 5 I860 

Malloc  2 439 

Mallow , The  Rakes  of.  .Street  Bal- 
lad   9 3312 

4 Malmorda  ; A Metrical 

Romance’  Clarke  ...  2 596 

Malone,  A 7 ix 

Edmund  0 2346 

Malplaquet,  Battle  of 9 3445 

Malvern  Hill 6 2423 

4 Man  of  the  World, 

The’  Macklin  ...  6 2237 

for  Galway,  The..  Lever 5 1975 

is  no  mushroon 

growth  Ingram  ...  4 1660 

Octipartite.  Prom 

the  Middle  Irish.STOKES  . .■>  8 3262 

M?tn-a-nan  M’Lir  0 2223 

Mananan,  the  sea-god. 

See  Naisi  Receives  his 
Sword. 

Manchester  Martyrs, 

The 7 2608;  9 3323,  3339 

Rescue,  The  0 2153 

Mangaire  Sugacli,  La- 
ment of  the  Walsh  ....  9 3508 

Mangan,  James  Clar- 
ence (portrait) 0 2350 

The  Woman  of 

three  Cows  10  3831 

W.  B.  Yeats  on 3 ix 

See  The  Dead  An- 
tiquary   O 2218 

Mangan’s  delight  in  riv- 
ers   0 2455 

4 Manifold  Nature,  Our ' MacFall  ...  0 2206 

Manners  and  Customs 

in  Ireland  2 xx ; 3 943 

of  the  Ancient 

Irish  2 629 

4 of  A nc  i e n t 

Erinn  ’ O’Curry  ...  7 2666 

of  Ireland  in 

olden  times 7 2771 

The  Squire’s 

running  foot- 
man   7 2772 

See  Castle  Rack- 

rent  and  Keen- 
ing and  Wake ; 
also  Customs 
and  Manners. 

Morals  (see  also 

Customs  and 

Manners)  1 286 ; 4 1417 

Manning,  Mr.  See  note 
to  An  Heroic  Decep- 
tion. 

4 Manuscript  Materials 
of  Irish  History,  Lec- 
tures on  ’ O’Curry  . . 7 2670 

Manuscripts. 

Dispersion  of,  by 

invasions  7 2680 

Irish  ; collection 

in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Ox- 
ford   7 2673 

British  Museum 7 2672 

• Burgundian  Li- 
brary, Brussels 7 2673 

Royal  Irish 

Academy  7 2672 
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Manuscripts. 

National  Library 

of  Paris 7 2673 

See  Ancient  Irish 

Illuminated  MSS. 

Many  years  have  burst 

upon  Savage  ....  8 3026 

Maove,  the  Magic 7 2593 

Map  of  Ireland,  His- 
torical   9 3708 

of  to-day 10  4030 

Marco,  Polo,  Irish  ver- 
sion of  the  Travels  of 7 2672 

Marcus 5 1847 

Marital  relations  5 1923 ; 6 2204 

Market  Day  (half-tone 

engraving)  8 2940 

Marlow  (character  in 
4 She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer’)   4 1349 

Marot,  Clement,  Father 

Prout  on  6 2338 

Marriage  Skrine  ...  8 3152 

between  relations 

in  ancient  Greece 0 2332 

customs.  See  Love  Making  in 

Ireland  and  Shane  Fadh’s 
Wedding. 

Dean  Swift  on 8 3377 

law  in  Scotland 3 754 

of  Florence  Mac- 

Carthy  More  ...Sadlier 8 3018 

4 Three  Weeks  Af- 
ter ’ Murphy  ..  7 2564 

Marriages  in  Ireland 6 2193 

Marrying  season  in  Ire- 
land, The 6 2194 

Marsh,  Bishop,  Library 

founded  in  Dublin  by 5 1915 

Marten  Cats,  Supersti- 
tions about  9 3680 

Martin  and  4 Young  Ire-. 

land  ’ 9 xi 

Martin  Ross  (see  also 
E.  CE.  Somer- 
ville and  Vio- 
let Martin)  8 3166 

Violet.  See  Martin  Ross. 

Martley,  John  0 2382 

Martyn,  Edward 0 2383 

The  plays  of 10  xiii 

Martyrs,  Fox’s  Book  of 8 3060 

The  Manchester . . 7 2608 ; 9 3323,  3339 

4 Mary  Alkenhead,  Her 
Life,  Her  Work 

and  Her  Friends  ’Atkinson  ..  1 28 

and  St.  Joseph 

(folk  song)  ....Hyde  10  3807 

D’Este,  Queen  of 

James  II 2 768 

Maguire  Furlong  ...  4 1246 

4 Neil  ’ 8 3271 

4 of  The  Nation.’ 

See  Downing. 

Queen,  and  Ireland 9 ix 

4 — Tudor  ’ De  Vere  . . 3 851 

Marys , The  Keening  of  _ 

the  Three  (folk  song)  Hyde  10  3789 

Mary’s  Well  (religious 

folk  tale)  Hyde  10  3795 

Maryboro’  5 1939 

Masbrook,  The  woods  of 0 2230 

Masks,  The,  in  Ireland 9 3498 

Mason.  Mr.  Joseph 

Monck  7 2673 
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Mass.  Key-Shield  of  the 10  3965 

Massacre  at  Drogheda.  .Barry 1 150 

Murphy  ...  7 2567 

of  1641,  The  3 954 

Massagetae,  The  9 3549 

Massarene,  Lady,  daugh- 
ter of  Harry  Deane 

Grady 7 2733 

Massari,  Dean  of  Fermo 1 32 

Masters,  Annals  of  the 
Four  (see  Four  Mas- 
ters, Annals). 

Matchmaker  in  Ireland, 

The 6 2194 

Materialism,  J.  S.  Mill 

on  9 3464 

Tyndall  on  9 3464 

Mathematics,  Irish  pro- 
ficiency in  4 1280 

Mathew,  Frank  6 2391 

— — Theobald  6 2396 

Matthew,  Saint  (color 

plate)  9 Front 

Matterhorn , Thoughts 

on  the  Tyndall 9 3478 

Maturin,  C.,  M.  F.  Egan 

on  5 vii 

Maureen,  acushla,  why. Boyle  ....  1 277 

Maury’s  Song  Trench  ...  9 3433 

Mave’s  Repentance  . . . .Gilbert  ...  4 1265 
Mawworm,  Mr.  (charac- 
ter in  4 The  Hypo- 
crite’)   Bickerstaff.1  182 

Max  Muller  on  Nursery 

Tales  3 xxiii 

Maxwell,  William 

Hamilton  6 2400 

M.  F.  Egan  on 5 xii 

May  Love  Song,  A ...  .Milligan..  . 6 2438 

Mayflower  O’Reilly  ..  7 2834 

Maynooth  7 2485 

Maynooth  College  (color 

plate)  3 Front 

Mayo  G 2438  ; 7 2856 

Duelling  in 1 145 

Famine  and  pesti- 
lence in . 4 1573 

• Lord,  on  the  Irish 

Church 6 2155 

government  of 

India  by 3 941 

The  County  of. 

From  the  IrishFox  4 1224 

Viscounts,  Ances- 
tor of  the 7 2858 

Mazarin,  Cardinal  4 1347 

Meade,  L.  T See  Mrs.Toulmin 

Smith. 

Meagher,  Thomas 

Francis  6 2414 

and  4 Young  Ire- 
land ’ 9 xi 

in  the  civil  war 6 2324;  7 2833 

J.  F.  Maguire  on 6 2324 

Meanings  of  Irish 

names  9 3546 

Meath 7 2748,  2827,  2864 

King  Ferghal  and 

the  men  of,  at 

Almhain 7 2709 

(Midhe).  Origin 

of  the  name 7 2667 

4 of  the  Pastures  ’ 2 613 

Parnell  a member 

for.  in  1875  C 2177 

Meave,  Queen,  Descrip- 
tion of 7 2746 
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Meave,  the  great  queen, 
was  pacing  to 

and  fro Yeats 9 3697 

The  Old  Age  of 

Queen Yeats 9 3697 

4 Mecca,  Personal  Nar- 
rative of  Pilgrimage 

to  ’ Burton  ....  1 

Medge,  Baron  1 

4 Medical  Student,  Mis- 
adventures of  a ’ 

Medieval  Towns 

Meehan,  The  Rev.  C.  P 

Meenavalla ; Grouse- 
shooting in  

Meeting  of  Anarchists, 

A Barry 1 


408 

142 


9 3607 
4 1420 
1 32 

0 2256 

156 

the  Waters , The.. Moore  ....  7 2532 

(color  plate)  7 Front 

Memoirs.  See  Char- 
acter Sketches, 
etc. 

of  James  II. 

(cited)  8 3324 

John  Cartaret 

P i 1 k i n g t o n 

(cited)  7 2693 

Richard  Lovell 

Edg  eworthj 

Esq Edgeworth.  3 1073 

4 the  Count  de 

Grammont  ’ ..Hamilton..  4 1542 

4 the  Countess  of 


Blessington  ’ . . Madden  ...  6 2286 
Memorial  by  Wolfe  Tone 
to  French  Govern- 
ment, Extract  from  o.Tone  9 3421 

Memories  M’Gee  ....  G 2224 

Memory,  A MacAleese.  3 2111 

Men’s  Dress  in  Ireland 9 3498 

Merchant  marine  of  Ire- 


land, The 9 3362 

Mermaid,  The 2 736 

Memory  of  Earth,  A ..Russell  ...  8 3003 

the  Dead,  The  . . .Ingram  ...  5 1659 

Mend,  son  of  Sword- 

heel  4 1617 

Merriment  In  Irish  hu- 
mor   6 ix 

Merrion  Square,  O’Con- 

nolTa  rod rl on r>Ck  In  £1  F*  • ft 


Merrows,  The 2 697;  3 xviii ; 5 1878 

Mervin,  Audley  7 ix 

Messiah,  Handels,  first 

produced  in  Dublin.,. 5 1918 

Meters  in  ancient  Ire- 
land   2 xviii 

Mdve.  See  M a e v e , 

Meadhbh,  Midhe. 

and  Oilioll  4 1613 

The  white  Bull  of 2 xviii 

Meyer,  Professor  Kuno 4 1608 

Work  of,  for  Celtic 

literature 2 xviii 

Michael  of  Kildare,  the 
first  Irish  poet  In 

English  4 ix 

Robartes  Remem- 
bers Forgotten 

Beauty  Yeats 9 3708 

Michelstown  5 1714 

Midhe  (Meath).  Origin 

of  the  name 7 2667 

Midir,  the  fairy  chief 7 2668 

Midnight  Escapade , A.  .Smith  ....  8 3158 


Funeral,  A Deeny  ....  3 845 
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Mild  as  the  rose  its 
sweets  will 

breathe  10  4013 

Mabel  Kelly.  From 

the  Irish  of 

O’Carolan Ferguson..  3 li»7 

Miles  O’Reilly,  Private. 

See  Halpine. 

Milesians,  The  9 vii,  3549 

Milesius  2 444 

Milford  6 2244 

Military  life  in  Ireland G 2403 

Mill,  J.  S.,  on  Material- 
ism   9 3464 

Millbank  Prison  3 839 

Milligan,  Alice  6 2427 

The  plays  of 10  xiil 

Milliken,  Richard  Al- 
fred   6 2439 

D.  J.  O’Donoghue 

on  the  wit  of 6 xiv 

Millmount,  The 7 2568 

Milton  Mullaney.  . 7 2561 

Elijah-like  3 873 

Mil  town  7 2715 

* Ministry  of  all  the 

Talents,  The’  1 119 

Minrowar,  son  of  Ger- 

kin  7 2757 

Minstrel,  A Wandering. Le  Fanu  ...  5 1934 

Boy,  The Moore  ....  7 2535 

* Minute  Philosopher, 

Alciphron  or  the ’...  Berkeley  . . 1 175 

176 

Miola  (rivulet),  The G 2280 

Mirabeau  7 2660 

Miracles  of  Brigit  8 3246 

Miraculous  Creatures ..  Yeats 9 3678 

Miriam’s  Song  ( Sound 

the  Loud  Timbrel)  . .Moore  ....  7 2537 

4 Mirror  of  Justice,  The  ’ 9 3374 

The  Wonderful 

Chinese  4 1337 

4 Misadventures  of  a 

Medical  Student  ’ 9 3607 

Misconceptions  of  the 
Irish.  See  The  Na- 

tive Irishman. 

4 Miss  Erin’  Blundell..  1 225 

Mistake  of  a Night, 

The Goldsmith.  4 1348 

Mr.  Orator  Puff  had 

two  tones Moore  ....  7 2541 

Misther  Denis’s  Return.  Barlow  ...  1 114 

Mitchel,  John  6 2443 

and  E.  Walsh 9 3502 

and  4 Young  Ire- 
land ’ 9 x! 

cited  by  Meagher 6 2415 

News  of  sentence 

of  6 2185 

on  XIX.  Century 

religion  6 2446,  2449 

See  By  Memory  In- 
spired   8 3274 

4 Mitchel’s,  John,  Jail 

Journal’  Mitchel  ...  6 2444 

2454 

Mizen  Head,  The  8 2852 

Mo  Craobhin  Cno Walsh  ....  9 3505 

Modern  Algeria,  A Campbell...  2 448 

Gaelic  writers  (see 

also  Vol.  10) 2 xviii 
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Moore,  Lines  from  the 
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to  the  Mem- 
ory of  

Meagher  on  
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in  Ireland  

on  Conviviality 

on  Emmet’s 

character 

on  Sheridan 

on  the  parting 

of  Byron  and 
the  Blessing- 

tons  

Rogueries  of  ..Mahoney  .. 
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W.  B.  Yeats  on 
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vin Izod  (Eva 

Mary  Kelly) 7 

Sir  Cahir  6 

* O’Donnel,  a National 

Tale  ’ Morgan  ...  7 

O’Donnell.  See  A Song  of  Defeat 
and  Tomhs  in  the  Churcfi  of 
Montorio. 

■ Ahoo  McCann  ...  6 

(reference)  8 

Capture  of  Hugh 

Roe  CONNBLLAN . 2 

Hugh  Ruadh.  See 

Roisin  Duhh. 

Red  Hugh 9 

in  the  West 7 


John  Francis  7 

Manus,  grandfa- 
ther of  Hugh 

Roe 2 

O'Donnells  banished 

from  Galway,  The 8 

O’Donoghue.  David  J 7 

on  Banin's  verse 1 


4019 

2663 

xl 

xiil 

xvili 

vii 

280 

930 


2675 

2430 

2549 


2126 

3270 


632 


ix 

2743 

2678 


635 

2917 

2690 

45 
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O’Donoghue,  D.  J.,  on 


A.  B.  Code 2 607 

William  Dren- 

nan’s  verse 3 924 

Kirkham  5 xvii 

William  Kenealy 5 1788 

Lover’s  humor 5 2008 

Mrs.  Power 7 2703 

of  the  Glens 4 1590 

O’ Donovan,  John 7 2705 

on  T.  C.  Irwin 5 1668 

Work  of,  for  Cel- 
tic literature 2 xviii 

The  Dead  Anti- 
quary   McGee  ....  0 2218 

O’Driscoll  drove  with  a 

song  Yeats 9 3701 

O’Dugan,  Maurice 3 1188 

O’Farrell  9 ix 

O’Duibhme,  Diarmuid 2 629 

O’Farrelly,  Miss  Ag- 
nes   io  3967 

——(biography)  10  4026 

O Flynn,  Lawrence 10  3713 

Father  4 1412 

O’er  the  wild  gannet’s 

bath  Darlby  ...  2 809 

Of  all  trades  that  flour- 
ished of  old  ....  Lever  ....  5 1958 


old,  when  Scarron 
his  companions 


priests  we  can  offerGRAVES  ...  4 1412 

O’Flaherty,  Charles 7 2713 

Prince  of  Conne- 
mara   7 2857 

Roderick  7 2716 

O’Flaherty’s  cabin  In 

Connemara  7 2615 

O’Flanagan,  James 

Roderick  7 2723 

Oft  have  we  trod  the 

vales  of  Castaly . Wilde  . . . . 0 3594 

‘ in  the  stilly  nig ht  '.Moore  ....  7 2527 

Ogam  stones  (see  also 


O’Garas  banished  from 

Galway  8 2917 

Ogham  explained  and 

illustrated  2 x 

O’Glllarna,  Martin  Rua 10  3751 

Ogle,  George  7 2734 

a Monk  of  the 

Screw  2 797 

duel  with  Barney 

Coyle 1 143 

O’Gorman,  Secretary, 
duel  with  Thomas 

Wallace  1 143 

O’Grady  of  Killbally- 

owen 4 1590 

Standish  7 2737 

on  H.  Grattan 4 1384 

(portrait)  7 2737 

Sir  Horace  Plun- 
kett on 8 2911 

Standish  Hayes 7 2762 

Work  of,  for  Cel- 
tic literature 2 xviii 

O’Gnive,  Lament  of . . . Callanan  . 2 443 


William  O’Brien  on 7 2615 


Oh,  dark,  sweetest  girl. Furlong  ...  4 1252 

Dermot  Astore  ! 

between  waking.CRAWFOBD  . 3 658 
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Oh!  drimin  donn  dilis  !Walsh  ....  9 3511 

fairer  than  the  lily 

tall  Fahy  8 1133 

farewell,  Ireland,  I 

am  going Street  Bal- 
lad   8 3287 

‘ God,  it  is  a dread- 

ful night’  ....Keegan  ...  5 1764 

‘ Green  and  fresh  \Tynan- 

Hinkson.  9 3461 

if  there  be  an  Ely- 
sium on  earth  . .Moore  ....  6 2342 

in  the  quiet  haven, 

safe  for  aye  . . . .Alexander.  1 8 

Larry  M’Hale  he 

had  little  to  fear.  Lover  ....  5 2001 

love  is  the  soul.  . .Code  2 607 

lovely  Mary  Don- 
nelly   Allingham.  1 12 

many  a day  have 

I made Callanan  ..  2 441 

many  and  many  a 

time  Graves  ...  4 1415 

my  dark  Rosaleen.MANGAN  ...  6 2363 

my  fair  Pastheen . Ferguson  . 3 1184 

my  sweet  little 

rose  Furlong  ..  4 1247 

Paddy  dear,  and 

did  ye  hear  ....  Street  Bal- 
lad   9 3320 

Paudrig  Crohoore 

was  the  broth  of 

a boy  Le  Fanu  . . 5 1942 

rise  up,  Willy 

Reilly  Street  Bal- 
lad   9 3321 

that  my  love  and  I. Furlong  . . 4 1246 

the  clang  of  the 

wooden  shoon  . . Molloy  ...  6 2458 

the  fern,  the  fern . Geogheqan  . 4 1255 

the  French  are  on 

the  sea Street  Bal- 
lad   9 3313 

* the  marriage  \ . . Davis  3 825 

the  rain,  the 

weary Mangan  ...  6 2373 

' then  tell  me, 

Shawn  O’Fer- 

rall  ’ Casey  ....  2 672 

there  was  a poor 

man  Street  Bal- 
lad   8 3281 

thou  Atlantic, 

dark  and  deep.  ..Croly  ....  2 749 

’ tis  little  Mary 

Cassidy’s  Fahy  3 1135 

to  have  lived  like 

an  Irish  Chief.. Duffy  ....  3 959 

turn  thee  to  me.  . .Furlong  . . 4 1244 

’twas  D e r m o t 

O’Nowlan  McFigg.O’FLAHERTY.  7 2713 

‘ What  a Plague  is 

Love ’ .........  Tynan- 

Hinkson.  9 3439 

what  was  love 

made  for Moore  ....  3 1087 

who  could  desire 

to  see  better 

sporting  10  3919 

who  is  that  poor 

foreigner  Street  Bal- 
lad   8 3288 

yes,  ’tis  true,  the 

debt  is  due Hogan  ....  4 1592 

O’Hagan,  John 7 2767 

O’Hara.  Kane,  D.  J. 

Donoghue  on  wit  of . . < . 6 xiii 


2369 

1613 


xii 

1455 


O’Heffernan,  the  blind V°7  PAyii 

O’Hussey’s  Ode  to  The 

Bard  Maguire Mangan  ...  6 

Oilioll 4 

Oisin  (see  also  Ossian, 

Usheen)  2 

and  Finn 4 

Cause  of  popular- 
ity of  9 3660 

in  Tirnanoge ; or 

the  Last  of  the 

Fena  Joyce  ....  6 1714 

Macpherson’.s 

poems  of  7 2673 

See  Niam  and  On 

the  ‘ Colloquy  of 

the  Ancients 8 2917 

O’Kanes  banished  from 

Galway  8 2917 

O’Kearney  10  3789 

O’Kelly,  Patrick  7 2779 

O’Kennedy,  Richard 7 2782 

O’Keeffe,  John  7 2770 

and  Sir  Walter 

Scott  7 2691 

Old  Age  of  Queen 

Maeve,  The  ....Yeats 9 3697 

Books  of  Erinn 7 2670 

‘ Celtic  Romances ’Joyce.  5 1724,  1731 

Custom , An Griffin  ...  4 1481 

Lady  Ann Choker  ...  2 660 

“ of  Thread- 

needle  Street, 

The”  8 

Pedhar  Car  thy 

from  Clonmore.  .McCall  ...  0 
“ White,”  anec- 
dotes of  8 

O’Leary,  Arthur 7 

Dr 3 

Ellen  7 

W.  B.  Yeats  on 3 

John  7 

on  Kickham 5 


Joseph 

— as  a humorist 6 

Patrick  10 


(biography) 


10 


10 

10 


Father  Peter  (bi- 
ography)   

(reference)  .,  

Olkyrn,  Iris  See  Milligan. 

Ollamh,  described 2 

Ollamhs,  Costumes  of 3 

O’Longan  on  ancient 

Irish  MSS 2 

“ Olwen  ” in  The  Mabi- 

nogion  9 

O’Mahon,  Counsellor, 
duel  with  Henry 

Deane  Grady  1 

O’Mahony  or  Mahony, 

F.  S.  (Father  Prout) 0 

O’Maille,  Breanhaun 

Crone  7 

O’Mealley,  Grace  7 

O’Meara,  Kathleen 

(Grace  Ramsay) 7 

O’Meehan,  Father 10 

Omnium.  Jacob.  See  Higgins 

O’More,  Roger 9 

O’More’s  Fair  D a ug hter. Furlong  . . 4 
On  Carrigdhoun  the 

heath Lane  5 

Catholic  Rights.  . .O’Connell..  7 

Conciliation  with 

America  Burke  ....  3. 
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xviil 

2789 

797 

2796 

xi 
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1815 

2803 

xv 

3953 

4028 
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xxlv 

xi 
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143 

2330 


2850 
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3829 


ix 
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1865 

2629 
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On  Euripides’  plays  we 

debated  Armstrong.  1 

Great  Sugarloaf.  ..Greene  ...  4 

Irishmen  as  Ru- 
lers   Dufferin  . 3 

Land  Tenure Butt  2 

Lough  Neagh’s 

banks,  as  the 

fisherman  strays 6 

a Colleen  Baicn.  . Street  Bal- 
lad   9 

* the  Colloquy  of 

the  Ancients  ’.Rolleston.  8 

Commercial 

Treaty  with 

France  Flood  ....  3 

Death  of  Dr. 

Sivift  Swift 9 

-deck  of  Patrick 

Lynch’s  boat.. Fox  3 

fourteenth  day, 

being  Tuesday 4 

ocean  that  hol- 
lows   Griffin  ...  4 

Old  Sod  (color 

plate)  1 

Policy  for  Ire- 
land   Meagher  . . 6 

Prospect  of 

Planting  Arts 
and  Learning 

in  America . . . Berkeley  . 1 

Travel Flecknoe  . 3 

Wind  Marty n . . . G 

Onahan,  William  J 7 

Onciropolos See  Johnstone. 

One  blessing  on  my  na- 
tive isle Curran  ...  2 767 

day  the  Baron 

Stiffenbach  Williams  . 9 

Forgotten,  The  ...Shorter  ..  8 

Law  for  All 1 

morn  a Peri  at  the 

. gate  Moore  . . . 

morning  by  the 

streamlet  ....O’Brien  ... 

ranging  for  rec- 
reation   

walking  out  I 

o’ertook  Allingham. 

night  of  late  I 


24 

1424 


938 

422 


2277 

3310 

2968 

1219 

3380 

1224 

1484 

1510 

xvl 

2415 


180 

1209 

2383 

2814 


chanced  to  stray.  Street  Bal- 
lad   

touch  there  is  of 

magic  white  ....Alexander. 

winter’s  day,  long, 

long  ago  Keegan  . . . 

O’Neachtan,  J.  (biog- 
raphy)   

John,  Translations 

from  Irish  of. 

A Lament 2 

Maggy  Ladir 4 

‘O’Neill.  A Life  of  Owen 

Roe  ’ Taylor  ...  9 

Hugh  8 

and  his  men,  A 

vision  of  1 

Flight  of  G 

The  rebellion  of 9 

■ Submission  of 9 

of  Ulster 10 

Moira  See  Skrine. 

* Owen  Roe 9 

Sir  Phelim  9 

or  O’Neil  3 

957  ; 4 249,  1530;  7 


10 


3610 

3128 

384 

2509 

2592 

3269 

16 

3296 

9 

1762 

4019 


768 

1249 

3390 

3018 

354 

2353 

ix 

3392 

3851 

ix 

ix 

928 

2686 


O’Neills  banished  from 

Galway  

Only  Son  of  Aoife,  The.  Gregory 

Oracles,  Ancient  Irish 

Orange  lilies,  A story  of 

The  Egan  . . 

Societies  

Orangeism. 

King  William 

Protestant  Boys 

The  Orange  Lilies 

The  Orangeman’s 

Submission  

Willy  Reilly 

Orangeman’s  Submis- 
sion, The  Tonna  . 

Orator,  Canning  as 

Dean  Kirwan  as 

Dr.  Alexander  as 
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Father  Keogh  as 3 


first 


1 


Flood  as 

Flood  the 

real 

Fox  as  

Gladstone  the 

greatest  in  the 

Commons  

Grattan,  hero  and 

Isaac  Butt  as  

Meagher  as  

O'Connell  as 

Pitt  as 

Puff Moore  .... 

Sheridan  as  Fitzgerald. 

Orators,  Great  attribute 

of 7 

in  Irish  Parlia- 
ment (portraits) 7 

Oratory. 

Pulpit,  Bar,  and 

Parliament  ary 

Eloquence  Barrington.  1 

Chatha  m and 

Townshend  Burke 

Extracts  from  the 

Impeachment  of 
Warren  Ha  sting  s.Bvkb.e  ....  1 
On  American  Tax- 
ation   Burke  ....  1 

On  Conciliation 

with  America  . . .Burke  ....  1 
Disarming  of  Ul- 
ster   Curran  ...  2 

Farewell  to  the 

Irish  Parliament. Curran  ...  2 

Liberty  of  the 

Press Curran  ...  2 

On  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation   Curran  ...  2 

Speech  at  Neicry 

Election  Curran  ...  2 

Last  Speech Emmet  ....  3 

Speech  on  Robert 

Burns Ferguson...  3 

Defense  of  the  Vol- 
unteers   Flood  3 

On  a Commercial 

Treaty  with 

France Flood 3 

Reply  to  Grattan’s 

Invective Flood 3 

Declaration  of  Irish 

Rights  Grattan  . . 4 

Of  the  Injustice  of 

Disqualificat  ion 

of  Catholics  . . . .Grattan  . . 4 


2917 

1426 

2717 

970 

1080 

3520 

967 

3311 

1080 

3430 

3321 

3430 

170 

127 

8 

1202 

1210 

1191 


2657 

1384 

421 

2414 

2624 

1191 

2541 

1190 
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774 
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Philippic  against 

Flood  Grattan  . . 

Glory  of  Ireland . . Meagher  . . 

On  the  Policy  for 

Ireland Meagher  .. 

Speech  from  the 

Dock Meagher  .. 

Justice  for  Ireland. O’Connell.. 

On  Catholic  Rights.O’CONHELL. . 

Common  Citizen 

Soldier O’Reilly  . . 

Address  Before  the 

House,  Washing- 
ton   Parnell  . . 

Ambition  of  the 

Irish  Patriot. ..  .Phillips  .. 

Eulogy  of  Wash- 
ington   ...Phillips  .. 

The  Union  Plunket  ... 

First  Step  toward 

Home  Rule  ....Redmond  .. 

Ireland’s  Part  in 

English  Achieve- 
ment   Sheil  .... 

Speech  in  Opposi- 
tion to  Pitt’s 
First  Income  Tax  Sheridan  . . 

In  Defense  of 

Charles  Gavan 

Duffy  Whiteside. 

A century  of.  See  The  Irish 

School  of  Oratory. 

in  America,  Bryce 

on  

Irish,  pitched  in  a 

high  key  

Masters  in  

The  Irish  School  o/Taylor  .... 

O’Reilly.  See  Macken- 

na’s  Dream  

(Father)  on  nam- 
ing children 

John  Boyle  (por- 
trait)   

4 His  Life, Poems, 

and  Speeches ’ 

on  Fanny  Par- 
nell’s Land 

League  songs 

Private  Miles.  See  Halpine. 
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4 1400 
6 2420 

G 2415 

6 2424 

7 2041 
7 2629 

7 2825 


7 2861 

8 2892 

8 2891 
8 2896 

8 2926 


8 3057 


8 3072 


9 3550 


1 337 

7 vii 
7 xxviii 

7 vii 

8 3297 
4 1610 
7 2825 
7 2825 


7 2870 


Myles,  F.  M.  Egan 

on  5 viii 

Orford,  Lord,  on  an 

Irish  hull  3 1058 

Oriel,  Dubhdun,  King  of 4 1623 

Oriental  bull,  An 3 1056 


folk  lore  and  Irish 

life 

Origin  of  Life,  The.  . . .Kelvin  ... 

O’Connell  Hoey  

the  Irish,  The.  . . . Ware  .... 

Originality  of  ancient 

Irish  literature 

Irish  Bulls  Exam- 
ined, The Edgeworth 

Ormond,  M.  F.  Egan  on 

Ormonde  on  the  mass- 
acre at  Drogheda 7 2567,  2573 

Ormsby,  Sir  Charles ; a 

story  of  the  butcher 1 144 

‘ Oro,  O darlinq  Fair!’ Sigerson  ..  8 3142 

O’Rourke.  Daniel  Maginn  ...  G 2313 

O’Rory  Converses  with 

the  Quality  Morgan  ...  7 2549 

ORR,  Andrew  7 2837 


xvii 

408 

1784 

1588 

3547 

viii 

1055 

xi 


Orr,  James 

The  Wake  of  Wil- 
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. 7 2839 


liam 


Orrery,  Lord,  Swift  and 

Faulkner  

O’Ryan  was  a man  of 


Drennan  ..  3 925 
4 1263 


of 


Halpine 


4 1540 


2 425 


2766 

1723 


4 1525 


might 

Osborne,  Anecdote 

Sir  William 

Oscar,  Keen,  light-foot- 
ed   

Strength  of 

with  edged  blade 

fighting  

Osgar  (Oscur),  grand- 
son of  Ossia  4 1455  ; 8 2753 

O’Shaughnessy,  Arthur 7 2842 

O’Shea,  P.  J 10  3843 

(biography)  10  4029 

Ossian  (see  also  Oisin) 8 2990 

(biography)  10  4020 

and  Patrick,  Lay 

of  Gwynn  ...  4 1523 

and  St.  Patrick 2 xvi ; 4 1601 

The  Burthen  of. . .O’Grady  ...  7 2752 

See  MacAleese 

and  The  Celts. 

Ossianic  lays,  The 

manuscripts  in  the 

Trinity  College 

collection 

or  Finn  Cycle  .... 

poems,  The 

prose  romances 8 2968 

Ossian’s  prose  among 

the  Irish  people 

Ossin,  Ossian,  or  Oisin 

O’Sullivan  Bear,  Dirge 

of  Callanan 

Gaelic  

Red  

Rev.  S.  on  the 

Burial  of  Sir 

John  Moore 

Othello  at  Drill Lever  .. 

O’Trigger,  Sir  Lucius 
(character  in  4 The 

Rivals’)  8 3082,  3088 

O’Tundher  . 9 3515 

Otway,  C^sar 7 2848 

4 Ould  Master,  The  ’...  Barlow  ...  1 114 

Plaid  Shawl,  Tfte.FAHY  3 1134 

(color  plate)  10  Front 

Our  Exiles Sullivan  ..  9 3328 


4 1606 


7 2672 
2 629 
G 2231 


1609 

1705 

445 

vii 

vii 


3632 

1979 


2 1747 


6 2148 
6 2273 
8 3001 


long  dispute  must 

close  Croly 

4 Manifold  Nature, 

Stories  from 

Life  ’ MacFall  . . G 2206 

own  Times,  His- 
tory of McCarthy.. 

Road  Macmanus.  . 

Thrones  Decay  . . Russell  . . 

Ourselves  Alone  O’ Hagan  .. 

Out  of  Order  

upon  the  sand- 

dunes  Tynan- 

Hinkson. 

Outer,  Lough  

Outlaw  of  Loch  Lene, 

The  Callanan  . 

4 Outline  of  Irish  His- 
tory, An  ’ McCarthy  . . 


2767 

2793 


3460 

2277 


2 441 


Outside  Car 
engraving) 


(half-tone 


6 2174 
2179 

2 788 
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Outworn  heart,  in  a 

time  outworn  Yeats  .....  9 3705 

Over  here  in  England ..  Skeine  ...  8 3154 

moving  water  and 

surges  white  ...Milligan  ..  6 2435 


the  carnage  rose 

prophetic  a Voice 7 2827 

Oveton,  Father  Richard, 

slain  at  Drogheda  7 2573 

Owen  Bawn 3 1179 

King  of  Munster 2 444 

M6r,  King  of  Fern- 

mag  4 1616 

Roe  (see  also  A Glance  at  Ire- 
land’s History  3 959 

‘ O’Neill,  Life  of’.TAYLOR  ...  9 3390 

Ownabwee,  The 5 1865 

Ox  Mountains,  The. 3 2229 


P. 

Pacata  Hibernia  O'Geady  ..  7 2740 

Author  of  7 2744 

Paddy,  agra,  run  down 


lad  .....  8 3285 

Blake  and  the 

echo  3 1056 

Corcoran’s  Wife . . Carleton  . . 2 562 


Buy  u t ztxa 

MacCarthy  Hogan  ....  4 1594 

the  Piper  Lover  ....  5 2055 

Pagan  Irish,  Esthetic 

sensibility  of  the  2 xviii 

Pain’s  ‘ Age  of  Reason  ’ 

condemned  9 3521 

Painting,  Expression  of 

female  beauty  by 5 1924 

Pale,  The 4 1255 

English  of  the 9 3391 

The  English  10  3867 

Paler  and  thinner  the 

morning M’Gee  ....  6 2222 

Palestine  7 2517 

Paley’s  ‘ Natural  Theol- 
ogy ’ 5 1787 

Palliser,  Archbishop  5 1915 

Palmerston,  Lord 3 941 

Pamphlet,  Power  of  the . 7 ix 

Pamphleteer , Swift  as  a Boyle  ....  1 260 

9 3344 

Pantheon,  The  early 

Irish  2 xi 

Paradise  and  the  Peri.  .Moore  ....  7 2509 

Paralon,  or  Migdonia 4 1484 

Parents  and  children. 

Affection  between  6 2196 

Parliament,  Farewell  to 

the  Irish  Curran  ...  2 783 

Hoio  Ireland  Lost 


Irish  Houses  of 

(half-tone  en- 
graving)   2 786 

> of  Ireland  closed 6 2170 

The  risrhts  of 6 2464 

* Parliamentary  Reform, 

Speech  on  ’ 2 465 

— - - speaking,  Canning 

on  1 170 

Parnell,  Charles 

Stewart  (portrait) 7 2860 


Parnell,  C.  S.,  Address 
of,  before  the 
House,  Washing- 
ton, Feb.  2,  1879 7 2861 

and  the  Land  Lea- 
gue   9 xi 

National  League 9 xi 

J.  H.  McCarthy  on 6 2177 

‘ Life  of  Charles 

Stewart’  O’Brien  ...  7 2607 

2611 

on  the  Manchester 

martyrs  7 2608 

Service  of,  to  Eng- 
lish legislation 6 2178 

icent  into  Politics , 

Why  O’Brien  ...  7 2607 

Epitaph  on  DoctorGoLDSMiTH . 4 1383 

Fanny  7 2870 

,W.  B.  Yeats  on 3 xii 

Sir  John,  and  Ire- 
land’s inde- 
pendence   6 2170 

Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer  1 135 

Thomas  7 2874 

English  poet Q 2177 

W.  B.  Yeats  on 3 vii 

Parodist,  Maginn  the 

^ best  6 xiv 

Parsons  as  a Monk  of 

the  Screw  5 1957 

Parthalomans,  The  9 vii 

Partholan  2 xi 

Parties  in  Ireland  in 

1798  9 3426 

* The  Chiefs  of  ’ . . Madden  6 2284 

Partners  in  Crime Griffin  ...  4 1494 

4 Pnrtv  TTicrht  anrl  T?n- 


nciai  ..  & OO& 

Passing  of  the  Gael , TTicMacmanus.  . 6 2267 
Pasteur,  Pouchet,  and* 

Bastian  5 1784 

Pastha,  The.  described 3 xx 

Pastheen  Fion.  From 

the  Irish  Ferguson  . 3 1184 

Pat  (comic  paper) 6 x 

Pater,  Walter,  on 

George  Moore  7 2483 

Pathos  in  Irish  humor 6 viil 

Patience  of  the  Irish 
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Patrician  Bards,  The 2 xviii 
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See  also  Saint  Patrick. 
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Dear  Land  O’Hagan  ..  7 2768 
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land True  O’Leary  ...  7 2796 
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Ensign  Epps,  the 

Color-Bearer  ...O’Reilly  ..  7 2830 

From  ‘Wendell 

Phillips  ’ O’Reilly  ..  7 2836 

Mayflower O’Reilly  ..  7 2834 

In  Exile:  AustraliaOnn  7 2837 

The  Irishman  ....  Orr  7 2839 

Song  of  an  Exile.  .Orr  7 2840 

Erin,  my  Queen . . . Parnell  . . 7 2873 

Hold  the  Harvest.  Parnell  ..  7 2871 
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The  Exodus  Wilde  ....  9 3570 

To  Ireland  Wilde  ....  9 3573 

Farewell  to  Amer- 
ica   Wilde  ....  9 3599 

■ Munster  War-Softp.WiLLiAMS  . 9 3607 

Patriotism. 

Archbishop  Ireland 

on  5 1662 

of  the  Irish  2 442 

See  Nationality  and  Imperialism. 

Patterson,  Chief  Justice 
C.  P.,  duels  with  gen- 
tlemen   1 143 

Payne,  Percy  Somers 7 2878 

Pearce,  Sir  Edward  5 1914 

Pearl  of  the  White 

Breast  Petrie  ....  8 2886 

4 Peasant  Lore  from 

Gaelic  Ireland  ’.Deeny  ....  3 845 

846,  847 

to  his  Mistress, 

The  Irish Moore  7 2536 


Superstitions  of 

the  Irish  6 2149 

English  and  Irish, 

compared  5 1835 

Peasantry  and  landlords 1 138 

Character  of  the 

Irish 1 138;  3 854  ; 6 2193 

Conditions  of  the 9 3426 

Dress  of  the 9 3495 


Peck,  H.  T.,  on  George 

Moore 

Pedersen,  Dr.,  on  the 
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Peel,  Sir  R.,  Challenge 
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on  E.  Burke 
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Penal  Days,  Women  in 
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servitude,  The  hor- 
rors of 

4 Penny  numbers,’  The 
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Pensions  for  veterans  of 

the  civil  war 
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El  Medinah  and 

Mecca  ’ Burton  2 408 
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129,  138,  141 

Personification  of  Ire- 
land   1 vill 

Pery,  E.  S.,  Speaker  of 
Irish  House  of  Par- 
liament   7 ix 

Petre,  Lord,  and  Father 

O’Leary  7 2793 

Petrie,  George  8 2879 

on  the  Round  Tow- 


ers   

Petrie’s  4 Christian  De- 
scriptions ’ (cited)  

Petticoats,  Ancient  Irish 

Phantom  Ship,  The  ...Milligan  .. 
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Language  of  the 
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Ireland  
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The 

4 Philosophical  Survey 
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Querist  ’ Berkeley  . 

Glimpse  of  his 

Country  House.  .Berkeley  . 

True  Pleasures  . . Berkeley  . 

Thoughts  on  Vari- 
ous Subjects  . . . Swift  .... 
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Phoenix  Park  
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Phosphor,  The  Planet 

Venus,  Hesperus  andC larke  . . . 

Picture  of  Ulster McNevin  .. 

Pig  Fair  (half-tone  en- 
graving)   

4 Pilgrimage  to  El  Me- 
dinah and  Mecca,  Per- 
sonal Narrative  of  a ’Burton  . . . 
Pilgrimages  in  olden 

times  

Pilgrims  Armstrong. 

Pilkington,  John  Carta- 

ret  

Pillar  Towers  of  Ire- 
land, The MacCarthy. 

Pillars  of  Hercules 

Pinchbeck  Heroes,  The 

Worship  of  Goldsmith. 
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Pitch-capping  9 3447 
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and  Sheridan 3 1194 
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Bill,  Speech  in  Oppo- 
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Pity  of  Love , The Yeats 9 3704 

Place  of  Rest,  The Russell  ..  8 2997 

names  in  Ireland G 2228 

Placldia  5 1925 

Plague  in  Ireland,  The 

Famine  and  the 1 58 

Planet  Venus,  Hesperus 

and  Phosphor,  The.. Clarke  ...  2 601 

Plato  2 603 

Plato’s  ‘ Timoeus  ’ 2 749 

Players  in  London  dur- 
ing the  reign  of 

Henry  VII 6 2347 
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Irish,  A O’Brien  ...  7 2614 

‘ Pleasant  Ned  Lysaght  ’ G 2106 

Pleasing,  The  Art  of. . .Steele  ....  8 3206 

Plebeian  bards,  The 3 xviii 

Pledge,  Signing  the 6 2398 

Plower,  The  Colum  ....  2 612 

Plunket,  William 

CONYNGHAM  8 2894 

A master  of  ora- 
tory   7 xxviii 

and  the  Irish  na- 
tional Parlia- 
ment   6 2171 

as  a Monk  of  the 

Screw  5 1957 

Bulwer  on 7 xxv 

Oratory  of,  de- 
scribed   7 xxv 

Plunkett,  Sir  Horace 

(portrait)  8 2908 

Pocket  boroughs,  Irish 

Parliament  elected  by G 2162 

Pockrich,  Richard,  in- 
ventor of  the  musical 

glasses  7 2690 

‘Poems’  Yeats  ....  9 3704 

Poet  and  Publisher.  ..  .Johnstone.  5 1709 

How  to  Become  o.Fahy  3 1124 

Poetry.  (All  poems  are  indexed 
under  their  titles  and  first 
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Irish,  E.  Spenser 

on  4 ix 

Modern  Irish, 

Yeats  on  3 vli 

of  Words,  The  . . .Trench  ...  9 3434 

Poet’s  Corner  in  West- 
minster Abbey  4 1319 

‘Poets  and  Dreamers ’.  Gregory  ... . 4 1455 

1459 

in  Ancient  Ireland 2 xviii 

of  the  Agrarian 

movement  3 xii 
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Nation.  See 

Modern  Irish 
Literature. 
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Rulers  Dufferin  . . 
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France  Flood  
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Invective  Flood 
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Qrafton  Francis  . . . 
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in  a Democracy . Godkin  . . . 

Liberty  in  Eng- 
land   Goldsmith  . 

Declaration  of 

Irish  Rights  . . . Grattan  .. . 

Of  the  Injustice  of 

Disqualiflc  ation 
of  Catholics  . . . .Grattan  .. . 

Philippic  against 

Flood  Grattan  .. . 

Native  Land  of 

Liberty  Ireland  . . . 

Politics  at  Dinner.  King 

Faith  of  a Felon . . Lalor  .... 

Beginnings  of 

Home  Rule McCarthy.. 

How  Ireland  Lost 
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perstitions ; Fairy  and  Folk 
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Protection  to  American 

Industry  4 

Protestant  Boys Street  Bal- 
lad   9 

* Garrison  in  Ire- 
land, The  ’ 6 2153, 

power  in  Ireland 9 

The  great  orators 

in  Irish  Parlia- 
ments were  7 
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1535 

175 
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3510 

xii 
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3311 
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Proud  of  you,  fond  of 

you  Downing  ..  3 916 

Proudly  the  note  of  the 

trumpet  is  sounding. McCann  ...  6 2126 
Prout,  Father.  See  Mahony. 

Famous  Blarney- 

Stone  stanza  of, 
in  The  Groves  of 

Blarney  6 2441 

on  ‘ Lalla  Rookh.’ 6 2342 

Moore’s  ‘ Nation- 
al Melody  ’ .......  6 2342,  2345 

T.  C.  Croker 2 680 

‘ Reliques  of  Fa- 
ther ’ Mahony  ...  6 2337 

Proverbs,  Early  Irish, 

joyous  6 vii 

See  Irish  Ranns 10  3833 

Prussia,  The  King  of, 

cited  on  land  tenure 7 2866 

Psalter  of  Rosbrine  7 2853 

Psalters  of  Tara  and 

Cashel,  The 7 2664 

Psychological  method  of 

studying  literature 3 868 

Public  opinion,  Effect  of 

French  Revolution  on 9 3424 

Puca,  The,  becomes 

Puck  in  Shakespeare 4 ix 

Pue’s  Occurrences  (a 

Dublin  newspaper) 5 1919 

Puff,  Orator  Moore  ....  7 2541 

Pugin’s  ‘Revival  of 
Christian  Architec- 
ture ’ (quoted)  8 3238 

Pulpit,  Bar , and  Parlia- 
mentary Eloquence.  .Barrington.  1 127 

Purdon , Epitaph  on  Ed- 
ward   Goldsmith.  4 1383 

Put  your  head,  darling. Ferguson.. . 3 1183 

Pyramids,  The Warburton.  9 3529 

Pythagoras  2 602 

a. 

Quare  Gander,  The....  Lb  Fanu...  5 1928 
Quand  je  suis  mort,  je 

veux  qu’on  m’enterre.MAROT  ....  6 2338 
Quarrelsome  Irishmen . .O'Keeffe  . . 7 2773 
Quarterly  Revieiv , The, 
founded  by  John  Wil- 
son   Croker  ...  2 675 

Quebec,  Darby  Doyle’s 

Voyage  to Ettingsall.  3 1114 

Queen  and  Cromwell, 

The Wills  ....  9 3612 

Queen’s  County  Witch, 

A (fairy  and  folk 

tale)  Anonymous.  3 1150 

Queenstown  (half-tone 

engraving)  2 427 

Querist,  Extracts  from 

The Berkeley...  1 177 

Querns  or  hand-mills 3 1736 

Quiet  Irish  Talk,  A Keeling  ...  5 1769 

Quin,  Matthew  and 

Mary  8 2915 

Quotation,  A Pointed 7 2652 

R. 

Rabelais  3 873 

Race  prejudices  8 2995 

Racial  flavor  in  Irish 

literature  2 xvili 
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Racing,  Irish  love  of 8 

Rackett  Lady  (character 
in  ‘ Three  Weeks 

After  Marriage’) 7 

Sir  Charles  (char- 
acter in  4 Three 
Weeks  After  Mar- 
riage’)   7 

Rackrent , Castle  Edgeworth.  3 

Family,  Continua- 
tion of  the  Mem- 
oirs of  the Edgeworth.  3 

Rackrenters  on  the 

Stump  Sullivan  ..  9 

Raftery,  Anthony  10  3917, 

(biography)  10 

and  Mary  Hynes 9 

and  the  Bush 9 

Hoio  long  has  it 

been  said  10 

The  Cuis  Da  pie 10 

Raftery’s  poems  among 

the  people  4 

poetry  9 

Repentance Hyde  10 

Raglan,  Lord,  at  Bal- 

aklava  8 

Railroad  Story,  A.  See 
In  the  Engine-Shed. 

Raise  the  Cromlech 

high Rollbston.  8 

4 Raising  the  Wind  ’.  . ..Kenney  ...  5 
Rakes  of  Mallow,  The.  Street  Bal- 


lad 


Raleigh  in  M uns  t er. . . Downey  ...  3 
Rambling  Reminiscen- 
ces   Milligan.  . . 6 

Ramelton  4 1512;  6 

Ramillie  cock-hat,  The 9 

Ramsay,  Grace.  See  O’Meara. 
Randle,  Dr.,  Bishop  of 
Derry,  cited  on  Lord 

Santry’s  Trial 7 

Ranelagh  Gardens  1 

Ranns,  Irish  10 

Raphoe,  Donegal 6 

Rapparee,  The,  among 

the  hill  fern 3 

Rapparees,  The  Irish..  Duffy  ....  3 

Raps 9 

Rath  Maolain  (Ratb- 

mullen)  2 

of  Croghan,  The 3 

Cruane  7 

Rathdowney  3 

Rathdrum,  Beautiful 
scenery  between  Ark- 

low  and 7 

Rathmore  2 

Rathmullen  6 

Hugh  Roe  at 2 

Ray,  T.  M.,  and  Repeal 9 

in  Prison  6 

Ray’s  4 Social  Condi- 
tion of  Europe  ’ 2 

Read,  Charles  Ander- 
son   8 

out  the  names  . . .Clarke  ...  2 

Reaper’s  Harvest  Hymn, 

The  Irish Keegan  ...  5 

Reason  for  Accepting 
the  Doctrine  of  Pur- 

gatory  (anecdote) 7 

Rebel  chaunt,  A 6 

Rebellion  of  1798  9 

4 Recollections  of  Feni- 

ans  and  Fenianism  ’ . O’Leary  ...  7 
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Recollections  of  John 

O’Keeffe,  The’  O’Keeffe  ..  7 

Recruiting  Song , Tip- 
perary   Street  Bal- 
lad   9 

Red  Bog , Bog  Cotton  on 

the O'Brien 
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2771 

3318 

2591 

804 

2749 

2593 

1430 

3779 

3749 
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ix 
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3105 

2932 

678 
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3105 
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336 
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7 

Branch  Cycle,  The 2 xi ; 2 

7 2748. 

Knights,  The 5 1741;  7 

House  of  the  4 

Duck,  The  (folk 

j Gaelic  by  Hyde..  \ 
song).  \ English  by  Welsh  \ * 10 

Man’s  Wife,  The 

(folk  song)  ....Hyde  10 

Pony,  The Larminie.  . . 5 

Redmond,  John  Ed- 
ward (portrait)  8 2926 

Reform  and  Emancipa- 
tion   8 3058 

‘ Speech  on  Parlia- 
mentary ’ Canning  ...  2 

Reformation,  The  9 

Carlyle  on  the 3 

Registration  of  Voters 

Bill,  The  Irish  6 2176 

Rehan,  Ada,  as  Lady 

Teazle  (portrait)  8 

Reid,  Mayne 7 

Reign  of  Terror,  The 2 

Related  Souls  Wilde  9 

‘ Relation  of  Amboyna, 

The’ 6 2573 

Relatives,  Auctioning 

Off  One’s  Sheridan...  8 

Relics  of  Brigit  8 

Religion  in  America 1 

Swift  on  9 

Religious  Belief  in  Ire- 
land, Carlyle  on 

Freedom  of  3 952 

Legend.  See  The 

Story  of  the  Lit- 
tle Bird. 

— — oppression,  Father 

O’Leary  on  7 2789 

sects  in  Ireland, 

proportions  of 

the  9 

Songs  of  ConnachtHYvn  10 

3813,  3823,  3829, 

* Reliques  of  Father 

Prout  ’ Mahony  ...  7 

* Remarks  on  the  Life 

and  Writings  of  Dr. 

Jonathan  Swift’  ....Boyle  1 

Remedies,  Vulgar  2 

Reminiscences.  See 
Character  Sketches. 

Remnant?  What  is  tfteMAGEE  ....  6 2292 
Remote,  unfriended, 

melancholy,  slow  4 1357 

Renaissance  in  art  and 

letters,  The 9 xi 

M.  F.  Egan  on  the 

Irish 5 vii 

The  new  Irish  . 2 xxi 

Rent-Day  (fairy  and 

folk  tales)  Anonymous.  3 1160 

Rents,  Lalor  on 5 1857 

Repartees  of  Curran 6 ix 

Repeal,  The  agitation 

for  9 x 

Association,  The 6 2416 

Dictionary.  John 

O’Connell’s  2 812 


3422 

3795 

3917 

2337 


260 

759 


1 xii 
6 2644 

3 811 

3 1222 


391 

2878 


7 2654 


6 2281 
9 3416 


1 76 

2 572 


3 1094 
5 1659 
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Repeal  movement,  The, 
effect  of,  on  lit- 
erature   

of  the  Union  ....  O’Connell. 

Repealers  in  Prison  and 

Out Daunt  . . . 

Remember,  Denis,  all  I 

bade  you  say Forrester. 

Representative,  The  Du- 
ties of  a Burke  . . . 

Rest  Payne  . . . 

Retaliation,  Extracts 

from  Goldsmith.  4 1380 

Retentive  Memory  (an- 
ecdote of  O’Connell) 

‘ Revelations  of  Ireland 
in  the  Past  Genera- 
tion ’ Madden  . . . 

Revenue,  Irish,  decrease 

in  

Revolution  of  1798. 

— — Lynch  Laiv  on 

Vinegar  Hill  . . . Banim  

Rising  of  the 

Moon  Casey 

Lines  on  the  Bury- 
ing Ground  of 
Arbor  Hill  ....  Emmet  . . . 

Memory  of  the 

Dead  Ingram  . . . 

Scenes  in  the  In- 
surrection of  1798.LEADBEATER. 

Shamus  O’Brien.  .Le  Fanu.  . . 

How  Ireland  Lost 

her  Parliament . McCarthy.  . 

The  Irish  Church . McCarthy.  . 

Noble  Lord,  A.  . . .Murphy  . . 

Capture  of  Wolfe, 

Tone O’Brien 

Story  of  Father 

Anthony  O’Toole.  Tynan- 

Hinkson 

The  American  

The  French  

Revolutionary  Tribunal 

Revue  Celtique 

Rewriting  of  destroyed 

MSS.  begun 

Reynolds,  George  Nu- 
gent   

Sir  Joshua,  and 

John  O’Keeffe 7 2777 

Goldsmith  on 4 1380,  1382 

Portrait  of  O. 

Goldsmith 4 1298 

of  Sheridan 8 3020 

of  Sterne  by 8 3210 

See  A Goodly 

Company. 

Rhapsody  on  Rivers,  A.Mitchel  . . 6 2454 
Rhetoric  in  Irish  lit- 
erature   2 xill 

Rhyme,  Celts  taught 

Europe  to  2 ix 

Rhymers’  Club,  The 5 1693  ; 9 3403 


1886 

1937 


6 2161 

6 2148 

7 2574 


, . . 7 2604 


9 3444 
6 2153 

1 136 

2 678 
4 1459 

2 ix 

8 2939 


Rhine,  The 

Rhys,  Grace  

Rich  and  rare  were  the 

gems  she  wore.MooRE 

(reference)  

Richard  II.  in  Ireland 

(color  plate)  

Riddell,  Mrs.  J.  H 

Riddles  by  Dean  Swift 

Ridge,  Counselor  John 

Ridgeway  See  Taylor. 
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8 2940 

7 2532 

8 3270 

8 Front 

8 2949 

9 3389 
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Rifle , To  My  Buried  . . . McCarthy.  . G 
Righ  Shemus  he  has 
gone  to  France  ....  Duffy  3 


Right  of  Free  Speech 9 

‘Rights  of  Man,  The’ 8 3269, 

of  Parliament,  The 6 

Ringleted  Youth  of  my 

Love  (folk  song)  . . . Hyde 10 

Rinucini,  Archbishop  of 

Fermo  1 

‘ Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Irish  Franciscan 


Monasteries’  ...Meehan  ...  1 
up  and  come  for 


the  dawn  10 

Rising  of  the  Moon.  . . .Casey  2 

Rival  Swains , The Bullock  ...  1 


Sheridan  . . 8 

River  of  billows,  to. . . . 

whose  mighty... De  Vere...  3 

Roe,  The  8 

Roads  in  Ireland  5 

Robertson , Frederick 

' William  Brooke  ...  1 

‘ Life  and  Letters 

of  ’ Brooke  ...  1 

Robespierre,  Revolt 

against  2 

* Robinson  Crusoe  ; ’ 

Frincess  Talley- 
rand’s amusing 

blunder  1 

W.,  M.  F.  Egan 

on  5 

Roche,  Lady  7 

Sir  Boyle  1 

James  Jeffrey 

(portrait)  8 

Rockif  Mountains,  First 

Sight  of  the  Butler  ...  2 

Rogers,  Michael  10 

Rogueries  of  Tom 


Roe.  Owen  (see  also  A 
Glance  at  Ireland’s 

History)  3 

Roisin  Dubh.  From  the 

Irish  Furlong  ..  4 

Roland,  Song  of 9 

the  Brave,  Irish 

version  of  the 

history  of 7 

Roll  forth,  my  song. . .Mangan  ...  6 
Rolleston,  Thomas  W. 

H a z e n (por- 
trait)   8 

and  the  Rhymers’ 

Club  5 

on  George  Darley 2 

the  poetry  of 

G.  F.  Savage- 

Armstrong 8 

‘ Rolliad,  The’  3 

Roman  invasion  had  lit- 
tle effect  on  Ireland 9 

Romance.  See  Fic- 
tion ; Myths  and  Le- 
gends ; Fairy  and 
Folk  Tales. 

• Romances,  Old  Cel- 
tic ’ Joyce.  5 1724, 

Romanesque,  The  Irish 


Rome,  The  Firing  of.. Croly 2 
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Rope,  Twisting  of  the.  Hyde  10 

5 

8 

6 
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Kickham 


Rory  of  the  Hill 

(reference)  

O’More  Lover  . . . . 

Dirge  of  De  Verb  . . . 

Rosbrine,  The  Psalter 

of  

place  where  insur- 
rections were 

planned  

Roscommon  

Earl  of  

W.  B.  Yeats  on 
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7 2853 


Duelling  in 

Rose  o’  the  World,  she 

came  Chhsson  ...  2 

of  Ardee,  The  8 

of  the  World,  The. Yeats 9 

Ross,  Martin.  See  Martin  Ross. 
Red-Haired  „ ... . 4 


The  Siege  of  

Rossa,  J.  O’Donovan 

Rosstrevor  

Roubiliac  in  Dublin  

Round  of  Visits,  A ...  O’Kennedy  . 

Table  of  Stories . . Gilbert  . . . 

‘ Towers,  The  ’ . . . Petrie  . . . , 

described  in  de^ 

tail  


Petrie  on  9 3489, 

of  Ireland, 

Forts,  Crosses 

and  Wakeman 

and  Cooke.  9 

Rover,  The’  Canning 


defense 


2 778;  9 

7 

3 


Rowan,  A.  H. 

Curran’s 

of  

Royal  Fairy  Tales,  The 

Irish  Academy, 

Collection  o f 

manuscripts  in 7 

Love,  A Leamy  ....  5 

‘ Ruadh.’  See  MacAleese. 

Ruadhan  of  Lorrha 7 

Riickert,  Gone  in  the 
Wind  not  a transla- 
tion from  German 

Ruff,  The,  worn  in  Ire- 
land   

Ruined  Chapel,  The. . . Allingham. 

Race,  A Sigerson.  . . 

Rules  of  S.  Robert 

Rushes  that  grow  by 

the  black  water  ....Trench  .... 

Russell,  Baron  1 

George  W.  (“A 

E.”)  (portrait) 8 

Love  Songs  of 8 

“A.  E.”  on  the 

poems  of  W. 

Larminie  5 

S t a n d i s h 

O’Grady  7 

W.  B.  Yeats’ 

poetry  

Plays  of  

W.  B.  Yeats  on . . , 

Lord,  and  the 

movement  to  dis- 
establish the 

Irish  Church  ® 

Matthew  8 

Sir  William 

Howard  ...» 8 
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Russian  Air  

Rutland,  The  Dukfe  of 
Ryan,  Crowe  ........ 
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. 7 2537 
. 1 133 

. 1 145 


S. 


Sack  of  the  Summer 

Palace  Wolseley. 

Sabbata  Pango  (inscrip- 
tion on  an  old  bell) 6 

Sacramento,  The  6 

Sacred  subjects,  Treat- 
ment of,  by  Irish 

wits  6 

Sacrifice  Russell  .. . 8 

Sadlier,  Mrs.  J 8 

Saga , Literary  Quali- 
ties of  the Hull  4 

literature,  its  ex- 
tent   2 

its  style 


9 3636 


MS.  of  a Lost 4 

Sagas,  Minute  descrip- 
tion in  2 

Norse  and  Gaelic 

tales  in  8 

The  Irish  de- 
scribed   . 2 

Sail  bravely  on,  thou 

gallant  bark  Sullivan 

St.  Aengus,  the  Culdee, 

Litany  of  

St.  Augustine,  Mother 

of  

St.  Basil,  Mother  of  

St.  Brendan.  Church  of 

St.  Buithe,  The  Speck- 
led Book  of  the  Mon- 
astery of  . 7 

St.  Chrysostom,  Mother 

of  5 

St.  Ciaran  (see  also  St. 

Kieran)  4 

St.  Columba  and  Chris- 
tianity   9 

St.  Columba  and  St. 

Patrick,  Cross  of,  at 

Kells  9 

St.  Cornin,  Fada  (mean- 
ing of)  9 

St.  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of 

Landisfarne  8 

St.  Fechin,  Church  of 8 

St.  Finbar,  Shrine  of 4 

St.  Francis  and  the 
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Wolf  Tynan- 

Hinkson.  9 3451 


St.  Gall,  Monastery  of 4 viii 

St.  Gregory,  Mother  of 5 1925 

St.  Helena  5 1925 

St.  Isadore,  College  of, 

Irish  manuscript  in 

the  7 2673 

St.  .Tames  of  Compos- 

tella  1 32 

St.  John,  Bayle,  on  * The 

Arabian  Nights 9 1 406 

St.  John’s  Well  5 1766 

St.  Kieran  (see  also 

Ciaran)  8 2979 

St.  Kevin,  King  O’Toole 

and  Lover 5 2046 

' St.  Lawrence,  From 

the  Land  of  ’ . . . Egan  3 1 080 

The  (river)  7 2540 

* St.  Mary  of  Egypt 9 9 3684 
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St.  Mathew  (color 

plate)  9 Front 

St.  Molaga,  The  Black 

Book  of  . 7 2664 

St.  Molaise’s  Church.... 8 2881 

St.  Moling,  The  Evan- 

gelistarium  of  7 2671 

St.  Ninian,  Life  of 

(quoted)  8 2884 

St.  Patrick.  See  also 
Irish  A s t r o n - 

omy  4 1541 

and  Brigit  8 3249 

and  Ossian  7 2753 

— : — Apostle  of  Ireland. Todd 9 3400 

Cross  of  St.  Colum- 
ba and,  at  Kells 9 3485 

in  the  * Colloquy  of 

the  Ancients  ’ 8 2968 

introduced  Chris- 
tianity   9 viii 

Ireland  converted 

from  idolatry  by 7 2718 

Legend  of  4 1457 

Pagan  festivals 

adopted  by  4 1600 

The  Order  of 3 797  ; 5 1956 

St.  Patrick’s  Breast- 
plate, The  Hymn 


Called  Stokes 8 3244 


Day,  1866,  Address 

delivered  in  the 
People’s  Theater, 

Virginia  City, 

on  Meagher 

Hymn  before  Tara, 

trans.  by  Mangan  ...  6 

Success  Todd  9 

Ward,  In  Blundell...  l 

St.  Peter  (folk  story). Hyde  10 

St.  Pulcheria  5 

St.  Ricemarch,  Saltair 

of  7 

4 St.  Ronan’s  Well,’ John 
O’Keeffe  mentioned 

by  character  in  7 

St.  Ruth  (see  also  Mac- 

kenna’s  Dream)  8 

St.  Stephen’s  Green, 

Dublin  5 

Sainte-Beuve  method 
inaugurated  by  Goe- 
the   

Saints  and  Scholars, 

Ireland  the 

Island  of 1 

The  Isle  of 9 

4 Saints,  Lives  of  the 

Mothers  of  the  Irish.’ 1 

Saladin,  The  History  of 

my  Horse  Browne  ...  1 

Salamanca,  Irish  sol- 
diers at  . 8 

4 Salathlel  the  Immor- 
tal ’ Croly 2 

Salley  Gardens,  Down 

hy  the  Yeats 9 

4 Sally  Cavanaugh  ’.  . ..Kickham  ..  5 
Salmon  Fishing  in  Ire- 
land   4 

Saltair  of  Cashel,  The 
(Bodleian  Lib- 
rary)   7 

of  St.  Ricemarch 7 

of  Tara,  The  4 

Salutation  to  the  Celts.  M’Gee  ....  3 
Samhaln  4 
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Samhain,  Article  ca 

Irish  Drama  in... 5 xxvi 

Time  4 1451 

Sanders  and  the  insur- 
rection of  Tyrone  and 

Desmond  7 2852 

Sanson  and  Fouquier 2 677 

San  try,  Lord,  Trial  of 6 1917;  7 2723 

Sars.leld,  Patrick , Earl 

of  Lucan  Onahan  ...  7 2814 

Patrick  (Lord  Lu- 
can)   3 957  ; 9 ix 

at  Sec'gmoor  8 2816 

Death  of  7 2824 

on  the  battle  of 

the  Boyne  (cited) 7 2819 

Statue,  The  (half- 
tone engraving) 4 1592 

Testimonial,  The.  Hogan  ....  4 1592 

• See  Blacksmith  of 

Limerick,  The 5 1742 
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